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PREEAGE: 


THE matter contained in former issues of this work has been 
enlarged, so that the present volume deals with every subject 
of general interest in regard to which statistics are obtained, 
and the text has been further illustrated by a number of 
diagrams. 


It has been thought desirable to limit, except in special 
cases, the period covered by the tables to ten years. Should 
more detailed figures be required they will be found in the 
‘‘ Statistical Register.”’ The necessity of comparing the 
progress of New South Wales with that of the other Colonies, 


except on the more important points, is obviated by the 
publication of ‘The Seven Colonies of Australasia,” which 
deals with the Colonies as a whole, as well as with their 


individual resources. 


Considerable attention has been bestowed upon the chapter 
devoted to the history of industrial progress, as without a 
general knowledge of past industrial conditions no right 
understanding can be arrived at of those now existing. Much 
space has also been given to the important question of land 
alienation; the history of agrarian legislation has been traced 
from the foundation of the Colony, and the present condition 
of settlement minutely described. The particulars furnished 
with regard to public finance will be found entirely recast 
and divested, as far as possible, of the technicalities. To 





Vi 


section devoted to private finance a great deal of new matter 
has been added, and the accumulation of wealth, the distribu- 
tion of incomes, and other social-economic questions have 
received a share of the attention their importance demands. 


In preparing a work of this kind a difficulty is always 
experienced in making the information it contains interesting 
to persons outside the Colony who are not concerned about the 
details of local affairs, and at the same time to those living in 
the Colony who require such details. It is believed that in 
the present instance the difficulty has been fairly met. Every 
care has been taken to correct such errors as may have passed 
through previous editions, and to keep this issue free from 
them. If, however, any such should be discovered, it would 
be deemed a favour if their nature and position were pointed 
out. 


Sydney, 1st December, 1893. 
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PART I. 


Historical Sketch. 


Mae Columbus of Australia was undoubtedly Don Pedro Fernandez 
de Quiros, a Spanish nobleman and navigator, who sailed in 1606 
from Lima, in Peru, for the express purpose of discovering a southern 
continent, in the existence of which he had repeatedly expressed his con- 
fident belief. Like Columbus, he failed to sight the main land, but 
having succeeded in reaching a coast that stretched for a great distance 
north and south, he mistook it for the continent in search of which he 
had come, and named the land Australia del Espiritu Santo. This was 
one of the islands of the New Hebrides group, still known as Espiritu 
Santo. Sickness and discontent led to a mutiny on De Quiros’ vessel, 
the sailors insisting so vehemently on returning to Peru, that the Admiral 
was forced to abandon the further prosecution of his discoveries. In 
company with De Quiros was Luiz Vaez de Torres, in command of 
another ship, named the Almirante, who after parting company with De 
Quiros, discovered that Espiritu Santo was only an island. ‘Torres, being 
afterwards forced to bear up for the Philippines for the purpose of 
refitting, discovered and sailed through the strait which now bears his. 
name, and even sighted Cape York, which he supposed to be only 
another of the many small islands abounding in the neighbourhood. 
Prior to the expedition from Lima, it is possible this continent was 
visited by navigators, the records of whose voyages have not been trans- 
mitted to us. The chart of Marco Polo would favour the supposition 
that the existence of a great south land was known to the Chinese ; and, 
though the claims of.De Gonneville to have discovered Australia as 
early as 1504 are not tenable, charts bearing the date of 1542 exist 
whereon is marked an extensive territory to which the name of Great 
Java was given, and which might have been intended to represent the 
north-west coast of Australia. But however valid these claims may be the 
merit of the Spaniard is no wise lessened. It is certain that previous 
navigators endeavoured to conceal their discoveries, and no really 
‘ authentic records. remain to show how far those discoveries extended. 
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About the time of De Quiros’ voyage the Dutch sent out an expedition 
from Bantam in a small vessel called the Duyfhen, which discovered 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. Some of the crew landed, and are believed to 
have been the first Europeans who trod the shore of Australia. Being 
attacked by the natives they were forced to abandon any attempt to 
explore the country ; and after naming the place Cape Keerweer, or Turn- 
again, they departed, apparently in total ignorance of the fact that they 
had landed on the northern shore of a great continent. Other Dutch 
adventurers discovered, during the following twenty years, various parts 
of the coast. Dirk Hartog, in 1616, landed on the island now bearing 
his name. Jan Carstens, in command of the yachts Pera and Arnhem, 
in 1623 sailed along the northern shores, for a long time called Arnhem’s 
land. About the same time another Dutchman, Captain Edel, explored 
the greater part of the western coast. In 1622 a Dutch vessel, the 
Leeuwin, coasted along the south-west: shore, from the cape which has 
been named after her, to King George’s Sound; and in 1627 Peter 
Nuyts discovered the Great Australian Bight. Other Dutch explorers 
were Pelsart, who was shipwrecked on Houtman’s Abrolhos in 1629, and 
Tasman, the discoverer of Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Dampier, an English buccaneer and discoverer, also explored the west 
coast, from Shark Bay to Dampier’s Archipelago, and the north-west 
coast, as far as Roebuck Bay, a distance of about nine hundred miles. 
This was in 1699, and he appears to have landed in several places. 
On his return he published an account of what he had-seen. He 
described the country as sterile in the extreme, and almost devoid of 
animals, the only one of any importance somewhat resembling a racoon, 
a strange creature, which used only its hind legs, and, instead of walking, 
advanced by great bounds, or leaps, of twelve or fifteen feet ata time. 
This is the first notice of the kangaroo which has reached us. Dampier 
also describes the aboriginal inhabitants of the north-west coast in 
terms the reverse of favourable, which, however, apply equally to the 
natives of New South Wales as first seen by Captain Cook. The 
mention of this last distinguished man brings the narrative to the period 
when the real history of New South Wales, and therewith that of 
Australia, begins. 

The great voyage of James Cook, in 1769-70, was primarily under- 
taken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus, but his instruc- 
tions also mention among its objects the making of further geographical 
discoveries. The ship in which Cook sailed was.a small vessel of 320 
tons, carrying twenty-two guns. Originally built for service as a collier, 
she was selected for the use of the expedition on account of her 
unusually strong construction. This craft had been chosen by Cook 
himself, and was renamed the Endeavour, in allusion to the great work 
which her commander was setting out to achieve. Mr. Green was to 
conduct the astronomical observations, and Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Solander were appointed botanists to the expedition. After successfully 
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observing the Transit from the island of Tahiti, or Otaheite, as Cook 
wrote it, the Endeavour’s head was turned south, and then north-west, 
beating about the Pacific in search of the eastern coast of the great 
continent, whose western shores had been so long known to the Dutch. 
After circumnayigating, and minutely surveying New Zealand, Cook 
stood due west, and in three weeks sighted the cliffs of New Holland, 
as Australia was then called. 

The first important point observed was Cape Howe, which was so 
named by Cook. After passing and naming Mount Dromedary, the 
Pigeon House, Point Upright, and Cape St. George, on the 28th April, 
1770, Botany Bay was discovered, which, as it apppeared to offer a 
suitable anchorage, the Endeavour entered, and dropped anchor. The 
ship brought-to opposite a group of natives, who were cooking over a 
fire. Cook and his crew, unacquainted with the character of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, were not a little astonished that these natives took 
no notice of them or their proceedings. Even the splash of the anchor | 
in the water and the noise of the cable running out through the hawse- 
hole in no way disturbed them at their occupation, or caused them to 
evince the slightest curiosity. But as the captain of the Endeavour 
ordered out the pinnace and prepared to land, the natives threw off their 
nonchalance ; for on the boat approaching the shore two men, each 
armed with a bundle of spears, presented themselves on a projecting 
rock and made threatening signs to the strangers. It is interesting to 
note that the ingenious “‘wommera,” or throwing stick, which is peculiar 
to Australia, was first observed on this occasion. As these men were 
evidently determined to oppose any attempt at landing, a musket was 
discharged between them, in the hope that they would be frightened by 
the noise, but it produced no effect beyond causing one of them to drop 
his bundle of spears, of which, however, he immediately re-possessed 
himself, and the two natives still preserved the same menacing attitude. 
One of them at last cast a stone towards the boat, which earned him 
a charge of small shot in the leg. Nothing daunted, the two men ran 
back into the bush, and presently returned furnished with shields made 
of bark, with which to protect themselves from the firearms of the crew. 
The intrepidity of these men is certainly worthy of passing’ notice. 
Unlike the American Indians, who supposed Columbus and his crew to 
be supernatural beings, and their ships in some way endowed with life, 
and who were thrown into convulsions of terror by the first discharge 
of firearms which they witnessed, these Australians were neither excited 
to wonder by the ship nor overawed by the superior number and 
unknown weapons of the strangers. Cook examined the bay in the 
pinnace, and landed several times; but by no endeavour could he 
induce the natives to hold any friendly communication with him. 
The well-known circumstance of the great variety of new plants here 
obtained, from which Botany Bay derives its name, should not be 
passed over. Before quitting the bay the ceremony was performed 
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of hoisting the Union Jack, first on the south shore and then near 
the north head, thus taking formal possession of the territory for the 
British Crown. 

After leaving Botany Bay Cook sailed northward. He saw and named 
Port Jackson, but, for some unexpiained reason, forebore to enter the 
finest natural harbour in Australia. Broken Bay was also seen, but the 
vessel did not come to an anchor till Moreton Bay was reached. Still 
sailing northward, and taking notes, as he proceeded, for a rough chart 
of the coast, Cook passed over 1,300 miles without the occurrence of any 
event worthy of being chronicled, till suddenly one night at 11 o’clock 
the water was found to shoal, without any sign of breakers or land. 
While Cook was speculating on the cause of this phenomenon, and wag 
in the act of ordering out the boats to take soundings, the Endeavour 
struck heavily, and fell over so much that the guns, spare cables, and 
other heavy gear had to be at once thrown overboard to lighten the ship. 
As day broke, attempts were made to float the vessel off with the 
morning tide ; but these were unsuccessful. The water was rising so 
rapidly in the hold that with four pumps constantly going the crew 
could hardly keep it in check. At length one of the midshipmen 
suggested the device of “fothering,’ which he had seen practised in 
the West Indies. This consists in passing a sail, attached to cords, 
under the vessel’s keel, in such a manner that the suction of the leak 
may draw the canvas into the aperture, and thus partially stop the vent. 
This was performed with great success, and the vessel was floated off 
with the evening tide. The land was soon after made, near the mouth 
of a small river, which Cook called after the ship, the “ Endeavour 
River.” <A headland close by he named Cape Tribulation. The ship 
was steered into the river, and there careened and thoroughly repaired. 
Cook having completed the survey of the east coast, to which he gave the 
name of New South Wales, returned by way of Torres Straits and the 
Indian Ocean. 

The favourable reports brought to England by the Endeavour on her 
return, and the graphic account of his voyage published by Cook, together 
with the fact that Great Britain had just lost her North American 
Colonies, by their successful rebellion, turned all eyes to Australia, or 
New Holland, as it continued to be called. The difficulty of disposing 
of their criminal population was only one of the causes which deter- 
mined the Government of the day to found the colony of New South 
Wales ; for it will become evident, as the narrative proceeds, that all 
concerned felt they were engaged in founding a new home in the 
Southern Hemisphere for the British people, and that visions of even 
greater progress than has yet been attained filled the minds, not only of 
Viscount Sydney and Governor Phillip, but also of many reflecting 
persons in the Colony itself. The truth of this view is amply demon- 
strated by the testimony of several contemporary writers; but it is 
nowhere more strongly emphasized than in the lines entitled “The Visit 
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of Hope to Sydney Cove,” the author of which was Darwin, whose 
“ Botanic Garden” is well known. The lines have been often quoted ; 
but they contain so distinct a prophecy of the greatness to which the 
Colony has attained that they may be appropriately introduced : 


Where Sydney Cove her lucid bosom swells, 

Courts her young navies and the storm repels; 

High on a rock amid the troubled air 

Hope stood sublime and waved her golden hair, 
Calmed with her rosy smile the tossing deep, 

And with sweet accents charmed the winds to sleep; 
To each wild plain she stretched her snowy hand, 
High waving wood and sea-encircled strand. 

‘ Hear me,’ she cried, ‘ ye rising realms ! Record 
‘Time’s opening scene and Truth’s unerring word, 

‘ There shall broad streets their stately walls extend, 
‘The circus widen and the crescent bend; 

‘ There, ray’d from cities o’er the cultured land, 

‘ Shall bright canals, and solid roads expand, 

‘ There the proud arch, Colossus-like, bestride 

‘Yon glittering stream, and bound the chafing tide; 
‘Embellished villas crown the landscape scene, 
‘Farms wave with gold and orchards blush between. 
‘ There shall tall spires, and dome-capped towers ascend, 
‘ And piers and quays their massy structure blend; 

‘ While with each breeze approaching vessels glide, 

‘ And northern treasures dance on every tide.’ 

Then ceased the nymph—tumultuous echoes roar— 
And joy’s loud voice was heard from shore to shore— 
Her graceful steps descending pressed the plain, 
And Peace and Art and Labour joined her train. 


Such words as these could not have been inspired by the prospect of the 
“big gaol growing still bigger,” which some foreign writers assert was 
all the Colony was ever expected to become. On the contrary they 
mark the prescience of those who, one hundred years ago, saw clearly 
what a great enterprise was being then initiated. 

It was in the early part of 1787 that Viscount Sydney, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, determined to plant a colony in New South 
Wales, and by May of that year the “ First Fleet” had been assembled. 
It consisted of the 20-gun frigate Sirius; the armed tender Supply ; 
threé store ships—the Golden Grove, Fishburn, and Borrowdale ; and 
six transports—the Alexander, Scarborough, Lady Penrhyn, Prince of 
Wales, Friendship, and Charlotte. The largest of these vessels measured 
only 450 tons, and the smallest was no more than 270 tons. On board 
of the six transports were packed no fewer than 564 men and 192 
women, all prisoners who had been sentenced to expatriation. There 
were also carried 168 marines and 10 officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned. These, with 5 medical men, a few mechanics, and 40 
women, wives of marines, together with 13 children, the offspring of 
the convicts, made up the total number of persons despatched to found 
the Colony. Captain Phillip, R.N., was placed in command of the 
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expedition, and also bore a commission as Governor and Captain-General 
of New South Wales. Second in command was Captain John Hunter, 
of the Sirius, and Mr. David Collins accompanied the expedition as 
Judge Advocate. © 

The fleet sailed at the end of May, 1787, and after calling at Rio 
Janeiro, arrived in Botany Bay in the beginning of January, 1788. A 
cursory examination convinced Captain Phillip that a more unsuitable 
site for a new settlement could hardly have been chosen than the shores 
of this bay. Despite the profusion of new plants which had so delighted 
Banks and Solander, the neighbourhood of Botany Bay is by no means 
fertile. The scarcity of good water was a further disadvantage, while 
the bay itself was so shallow as to forbid the ships approaching the 
shore, which would have necessitated the erection of piers and jetties of 
great length. It was besides exposed to the full swell of the Pacific, 
without bays, creeks, or coves to afford shelter. The Governor accord- 
ingly determined to explore the coast in search of a more suitable site 
for the settlement. After proceeding with three of the boats about nine 
miles, he found himself abreast of the entrance of Port J ackson, which 
Cook had only seen from a distance, and had marked on his chart as a 
harbor for boats. Undeterred by this Phillip rounded the South Head 
and soon saw opening before him the whole expanse of one of the finest 
harbours in the world. For miles to the west stretched the peaceful 
waters of Port Jackson, which must have delighted the minds of the 
explorers, disheartened as they had been by the appearance and surround- 
ings‘of Botany Bay. In place of the stunted scrub which formed the 
greater part of the vegetation of that locality, Port Jackson was found 
to be surrounded by a thick forest of noble trees, which extended to the 
water's edge, and promised an abundant supply of timber for building. 
In place of the open roadstead at Botany a countless succession of bays 
and inlets opened on the astonished gaze of the hardy navigators as they 
proceeded up the harbour. Deep water was found to extend to the very 
base of the rocks, thus obviating any necessity for expensive wharves, 
the construction of which must have occupied the little community for 
many months, to the neglect of more immediately pressing wants. 

The Governor's choice of the site of the present metropolis of 
Australasia was determined by the fact that about six miles from the 
entrance, an apparently perennial stream of the purest water was found 
discharging itself into a beautiful sandy cove, which was named Sydney 
Cove, in honour of the statesman under whose auspices the enterprise 
had been undertaken. Before finally deciding on this site, Captain 
Phillip spent three days in exploring the various bays, but was confirmed 
in his original choice by the fact that no such stream of water had been 
found elsewhere, though in other respects numerous positions equally 
eligible presented themselves, 

Returning immediately to Botany, preparations were made for bringing 
the colony round to Sydney Cove, when as the fleet were standing out 
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of the bay an interesting incident occurred. T'wo strange vessels evidently 
making for the entrance were discerned in the offing. Captain Phillip 
went out in the Supply to meet the strangers, who proved to be a 
French exploring party under the command of Jean Francois Galaup, 
Comte de la Pérouse, their vessels being the frigates Astrolabe and 
Boussole. After an interchange of courtesies, the French were left to 
refresh and refit in Botany Bay. They stayed there till March, 1788, 
and buried one of their company on shore—Father le Receveur, of the 
Order of St. Francis, the naturalist of the-expedition, who died of 
wounds received in an encounter with the natives of the South Seas. 
His tomb is still extant at La Pérouse, near the north head of Botany 
Bay, where also a monument was placed, in the year 1825, to the 
memory of the commander of the expedition, who was shipwrecked and 
whose crew were murdered on the Santa Cruz Islands. The monument 
was erected by Messrs. De Bougainville and Ducampier, commanding the 
French war vessels, Thétis and Espérance, then lying in Port Jackson. 

On Captain Phillip’s arrival in Sydney Harbour, on the memorable 
26th January, 1788, the ships anchored in the Cove, and preparations 
were at once made for landing the colonists. The clearing of the ground 
in the vicinity, and along the banks of the little stream, was commenced, 
and when a sufficient space had thus been obtained a flagstaff was erected, 
and the Union Jack run up. After the firing of three volleys by the 
marines, the Governor read his commission, and addressed words of 
counsel, warning, and encouragement to the prisoners, the ceremony 
closing with general festivity. Arduous labour succeeded this scene, 
for it was well understood that unless the settlers could raise supplies 
for themselves, the existence of the Colony would be precarious, as the 
store of provisions in their possession was calculated to last only a very 
short time. 

Accordingly ground was cleared at the head of Farm Cove, adjoining 
the settlement, and an attempt made to raise wheat, but time has shown 
that the soil in the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney is not suited to 
the cultivation of this cereal, and even if a good crop had been obtained 
the colonists must have starved while it was maturing. No food worth 
mentioning was procured from the land, and the little community was 
on the brink of starvation, when a ship arrived with another batch of 
colonists, but without stores. This brought matters to a climax, where- 
upon Governor Phillip sent the Sirius to the Cape Colony, and the 
Supply to Batavia, to procure provisions, which, however, could only be 
obtained in insufficient quantity, so that in a few weeks after the return 
of these vessels the state of affairs became as bad as before, and starvation 
again stared the Colony in the face. Under these circumstances, every- 
one, including the Governor himself, was placed on short allowance, and 
even the sheep and cattle which had been reserved for breeding purposes 
were killed for food. In this aspect of affairs the Governor bethought 
himself of Norfolk Island, whither, shortly after his arrival, he had sent 
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Lieutenant Philip Gidley King, of the Sirius, to establish a branch 
colony. A detachment of 200 convicts, with a guard of 70 marines, 
was, therefore, despatched to the island. On arrival they found that 
King and his men had cleared a considerable portion of land, and had 
succeeded in raising an abundant crop. But the Sirius, in which the 
new detachment sailed, was wrecked on a reef off the island, so that no 
supplies were procured thence at that time. 

When the prospects of the settlement at Sydney Cove had reached 
their gloomiest, three store-ships, arrived, and snatched the Colony from 
the very brink of destruction by famine. ‘This tided over the difficulty, 
and so great a privation of food was never again experienced. Fresh 
difficulties, however, beset the settlers by the arrival of some ship-loads 
of immigrants, most of whom were in a sick and dying condition. Of 
1,700 men and women who had been embarked, 200 died on the voyage, 
and several hundred more were found to be in extremis on arrival. In 
the midst of these horrors the Governor’s responsibilities were further 
increased by the attempts of some of the prisoners to escape from the 
Colony. Some took to the bush, others stole boats and put to sea, 
intending to reach the Dutch settlements in the Indian Ocean. Daring 
as this latter attempt may appear, it was in one instance successful ; two 
men and a woman, in an open boat, succeeded in reaching Timor, where 
they were imprisoned and sent back to Sydney on the first opportunity. 
Numerous efforts were made to escape from the settlement by land, 
the ignorance of the convicts being such that many imagined they could 
walk overland to China, and not a few perished in the bush while making 
the attempt. 

Governor Phillip’s health gave way under the care and anxieties of his 
office, and in 1792 he returned to England, where he received a pension 
in reward for his exertions in founding the Colony, and died at an 
advanced age. Major Grose and Captain Paterson, officers in charge of 
the military, administered the Government till the arrival of his successor, 
In: 1795, Captain Hunter, who after the loss of the Sirius had gone to 
England, arrived as the second Governor. With the arrival of Governor 
Hunter affairs took a new turn. He brought out a number of free 
settlers, mostly farming men; and some fine alluvial land having been 
discovered on the banks of the Hawkesbury, farming was successfully 
started, and in a short time more than 6,000 acres were under crops of 
wheat and maize. The attempts to introduce cattle were for a time 
unsuccessful, but in 1796 aherd of 60 head was discovered at the 
‘‘Cowpastures,” near Camden. These were the descendants of some 
cattle which had strayed from the settlement several years before. 
Though their quality was found to have deteriorated, they proved a very 
welcome addition to the live stock of the settlement. In 1800, when 
Captain Hunter left the Colony, the population was over 6,000 ; attempts 
had been made to penetrate into the interior, but without success ; the 
Hunter River and its coal-mines had been discovered, and the mines 
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were being worked by a detachment of prisoners ; the city of Newcastle 
had been founded, and the New South Wales Corps, a military body 
enlisted for service in the colony (the first detachments of which had 
arrived in 1790), formed an efficient garrison, and guard over the more 
refractory prisoners. During Governor Hunter’s term of office Bass 
and Flinders minutely examined the coast to the south of Sydney, 
in a small boat only 9 feet over all; and the former discovered 
the strait which bears his name, thus proving Tasmania to be an 
island, and not the southern extremity of the continent, as previously 
supposed. 

The next Governor was Philip Gidley King, previously mentioned as 
the Lieutenant of the Sirius, who was despatched by Phillip to found 
a settlement on Norfolk Island. Though all fears of famine had now 
disappeared, Governor King soon found himself involved in difficulties 
of a scarcely less distressing nature. To explain these it will be necessary 
to describe the constitution of the New South Wales Corps. This body 
had been specially raised for service in the Colony, the officers of the 
King’s regiments not unnaturally objecting to be sent to such a far 
distant settlement, where they knew that they would find no intellectual 
occupation, and where their sole work would consist in acting as a prison 
guard, or, at most, in making a few raids, in alleged reprisals for the 
misdeeds of the illused, and often sorely provoked, aborigines. As a 
military guard of some sort was necessary, this corps was raised, and a 
few enterprising spirits—many of whom had never served before—were 
induced to accept commissions, with the view of obtaining grants of 
Jand and making their fortunes in the Colony. Unfortunately, the 
readiest means to this end was found in the import trade, and as rum 
was in great request, the officers of the New South Wales Corps became 
importers of that spirit in large quantities, and even set up private 
stills, in defiance of a Government order to the contrary. As an 
instance of the enormous profits made in this trade, it may be mentioned 
that the retail price of rum, on the arrival of Governor King, was £2 
per gallon, 7s. 6d. to 10s. being the utmost cost to the importer. To put 
a stop to this state of things—in which the officials and rulers of the 
Colony were really doing their best to debase those committed to their 
charge—a clause was inserted in the instructions of the new Governor, 
as follows :—“ You are to order and direct that no spirits be landed 
from any vessel coming to Port Jackson without your consent.” In 
consequence of this order, King proceeded to act promptly, and when 
he left the Colony in 1806, he had sent away no less than 69,484 
gallons of spirits, and 31,293 gallons of wine. The quantity which he 
allowed to be landed was sold, by his order, at various prices, the maxi- 
mum not exceeding 10s. per gallon. It may be easily imagined what 
a storm such vigorous proceedings caused among the importers, and 
how embittered the officers of the New South Wales Corps became 
against the Government. 
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During King’s time a serious mutiny occurred among the prisoners. 
The more tractable of the convicts were “assigned” as servants to the 
settlers, and engaged in working the farms and squattages, but the 
more desperate characters, made desperate in many instances by the 
treatment they received, were worked on the roads, in chain-gangs. A 
party of over 300 of these chain-gang men was employed at Castlehill, 
on the road between Parramatta and Windsor. ‘These men, taking 
advantage of the small number of their guard, abandoned their work, 
managed to remove their irons, seized some firearms, and marched 
towards the Hawkesbury, expecting to be reinforced by the men em- 
ployed in that neighbourhood. Major Johnston, second in command of 
the New South Wales Corps, pursued them, however, with only twenty 
men, and on coming up with them, charged with such precipitation that 
the mutineers were fain to lay down their arms and beg for mercy. 
Three or four of. the ringleaders were afterwards hanged, and the rest 
were permitted to return to their duty on undertaking to be of good 
conduct for the future. 

An event of the utmost importance to the Colony also took place 
under the administration of Governor King. This was the initiation of 
wool-growing. John Macarthur, who had held a commission as captain 
in the New South Wales Corps, procured, by great trouble and _per- 
severance, some Spanish merinos, and having obtained a grant of 10,000 
acres of land across the Cow-pasture River, which estate he named 
‘© Camden,” commenced the growth of wool on alarge scale. In a short 
time his enterprise showed every sign of a successful issue, to the great 
benefit of the Colony generally, and his own personal advantage. In 
spite of these evident signs of material progress Governor King was 
so worn out with the conflicts caused by his endeavours to suppress 
the rum traffic, and in such constant collision with the officers of the 
New South Wales Corps on that account, that he seized the first 
opportunity of leaving the Colony, and was succeeded in the Govern- 
ment in 1806, by William Bligh, a post-captain in the navy. 

Governor Bligh was a distinguished naval officer. His wonderful 
voyage after the Mutiny of the Bounty had caused the Imperial Govern- 
ment to entertain a high opinion of his conduct, as well as his courage 
and determination. His services were numerous, and he had been 
publicly thanked by Lord Nelson, after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, for the gallantry and skill which he displayed on that occasion. 
Hence he was selected as a fit man to crush the clique of officers 
engaged in the rum traffic, and to purify official life in the Colony. 
King had been only partially successful in this direction, and the 
British Government gave the strictest injunctions to Captain Bligh to 
stop the trade in spirits. Accordingly in February, 1807, he issued 
the following general order :—“ His Excellency the Governor laments 
to find by his late visit through the Colony that the most calamitous 
evils have been produced by persons bartering, or paying, spirits for 
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grain of all kinds, and the necessaries of life in general, and to labourers 
for their hire ; such proceedings depressing the industrious and depriv- 
ing the settlers of their comforts. In order, therefore, to remedy these 
grievous complaints, and to relieve the inhabitants, who have suffered 
by the traffic, he feels it his duty to put a total stop to this barter in 
future, and to prohibit the exchange of spirits or other liquors as 
payment for grain, animal food, wearing apparel, or any other com- 
modity whatsoever, to all descriptions of persons in the Colony and its 
dependencies.” 

This order is in itself sufficient to indicate to what fearful lengths 
the “rum currency” had been carried. Naturally it would have been 
expected that all respectable people, the military and ex-military 
especially, would have joined the Governor heart and soul in his efforts 
to put a stop to the traffic, and induce a more healthy state of things. 
Such, however, was not the case; and the struggle in respect to 
the illicit trade continued throughout the whole period of Bligh’s 
governorship. 

Other matters embittered the relations between the Governor and the 
colonists, and in these Bligh was not so obviously in the right as in his 
attempt to put down the contraband traffic in spirits. The contest 
reached its climax on the arrest of John Macarthur, whose efforts to 
promote the growth of wool have been alluded to. That gentleman had 
become specially obnoxious to the Governor; and as he was also the 
chief trader in the community, he was selected as a scapegoat for the 
sins of the rest. Matters were brought to a crisis in the following 
manner, though the immediate circumstances of his prosecution had no 
direct connection with the barter of spirits. Mr. Macarthur had been 
part owner of a vessel that traded to Tahiti for salt pork and other 
articles, for the supply of the Colony. At a time when this vessel was 
lying in Port Jackson, he received a summons from Mr. Atkins, the 
Judge Advocate—that is, Chief Justice—to appear before him to answer 
to a complaint on the part of the crew of his vessel of withholding from 
them their wages, in consequence of which they alleged that they had 
been compelled to break through the port regulations, by coming ashore 
without special order. Macarthur returned an answer in writing, 
explanatory of his conduct in the matter, but did not obey the summons 
by appearing in person. This was construed to be an act of contumacy, 
which some attributed to a feeling of personal resentment towards the 
Governor, engendered by the action of the latter against the “rum 
currency.” 

A. warrant was accordingly issued for Macarthur’s apprehension, and 
on the 25th January, 1808, he was brought before the Judge Advocate 
and a military jury of six, consisting of officers of the New South Wales 
Corps—such being at the time the composition of the Supreme Court of 
the Colony. Mr. Macarthur objected to the Judge Advocate sitting on 
his trial, on the ground that he bore him personal ill-feeling, for which 
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assertion it would appear that there was some foundation, especially as 
Atkins’s adviser throughout the whole proceedings was one George 
Crossley, a transported attorney, who is believed to have been an enemy 
of Macarthur. Although Macarthur’s objection was sustained by the 
six military officers, the Judge Advocate refused to abdicate his 
position, and the Governor declined to supersede him, for which, 
indeed, he had no authority, Atkins having been appointea by the 
British Government. 

At this juncture the Governor summoned the six officers to his 
presence, to explain their conduct in supporting Macarthur’s protest 
and refusing to sit with the Judge Advocate, but they declined to obey. 
The Governor also sent several times during the next day to Major 
Johnston, the Commandant, at his residence at Annandale, asking him 
to confer with him as to the conduct of his subordinates. That officer, 
however, declined to come to town, on the plea of ill-health. This was 
an evident subterfuge, for between 6 and 7 p.m. on the same day (the 
Anniversary of the foundation of the Colony) he suddenly made his 
appearance in the Barrack Square, where, if we may believe his state- 
ment, he found everything in a state of ferment and confusion, and 
himself beset with the clamours of a number of the leading inhabitants, 
civil as well as military, calling upon him to put the Governor under 
arrest. He accordingly marched at the head of his regiment, with drums 
beating and colours flying, to Government House, and Governor Bligh 
was put in close confinement in his own residence. Johnston thereupon 
assumed the Government, his first act being to suspend the Judge 
Advocate, the Commissary, the Provost-marshal, the Chaplain, and other 
principal officials, and to appoint others to act in their place. 

Major Johnston continued to administer the Government till his 
Lieutenant-Colonel (Foveaux) superseded him, as the senior officer in 
the Colony, and eventually Colonel Paterson came from Tasmania and 
assumed the direction of affairs. Both these officers approved Johnston’s 
proceedings, but the latter set Bligh at liberty after a detention of twelve 
months, on condition of his proceeding straight to England, in a vessel 
which was then ready to sail. Bligh promised to do so, but called at 
Tasmania on his way, where the military authorities attempted to detain 
him, but he escaped their hands. 

News of the affair had meanwhile reached England, and the Govern- 
ment was very much concerned at the proceedings of the military, and 
had despatched Lieutenant-General Macquarie to the Colony as 
Governor. His instructions were to reinstate Governor Bligh for 
twenty-four hours, to assume the government himself, and to send 
Johnston home under close arrest. Bligh could not be reinstated, as 
he had left Sydney ; so Macquarie’s first act was to arrest Major 
Johnston, who was subsequently tried by court-martial in England and 
sentenced to be cashiered, the leniency of the sentence being such as 
to call forth special remark from the Prince Regent, in a minute 
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appended to the proceedings, distinctly stating that it was not to be 
drawn into a precedent. Johnston afterwards returned to the Colony 
and died at his estate at Annandale. 

With the arrival of Governor Macquarie, the colony entered on.a stage 
of decided progress. The final abolition of the traffic in rum was 
followed by a marked improvement in. the morals of the population. 
Schools were established, and the children, who had hitherto grown up 
in total ignorance, were taught to read and write, and instructed in 
useful handicrafts. An impetus was given to exploration, and the 
dwellings of the settlers in the bush were much improved by the efforts 
of the Governor during the annual tours which he made through the 
Colony. Churches and public buildings were erected, asylums founded, 
and a better tone was given to society generally by the exertions. of 
this philanthropic governor, ably seconded by the endeavours of his 
high-minded wife, who laboured to improve the condition of her sex 
and the children in the Colony. Among the many beneficial works 
undertaken by Macquarie, by far the most important was the road over 
the Mountains, via Lapstone Hill and Mount Victoria, to Bathurst. 
After many attempts to penetrate the Coast Range, it had been at last 
successfully crossed in 1813 by Blaxland, Wentworth, and Lawson, 
names memorable in the annals of the Colony. An account of the 
expedition will be found in another place. 

Another distinguishing feature in Governor Macquarie’s policy, which 
was almost as beneficial as his efforts to instruct the-population in 
religion and morality, and to open up the country, was the favour with 
which he treated the ‘“emancipists,” that is, those convicts who had 
become free by serving out their sentences. When it is remembered 
that the majority of those transported had been guilty of petty offences 
only, or of acts which in the present day would scarcely be deemed 
offences at all, the Governor’s determination to give every encouragement 
in the way of official recognition to emancipists must be strongly 
commended. To transport a person for a petty offence, to ostracise him 
for the rest of his life, and to extend the social ignominy to his 
children was in the highest degree unjust; and Governor Macquarie, 
as a humane man, set his face against the custom. In religious matters 
he showed a largeness of mind, in advance of public opinion, by 
removing, as far as lay in his power, the religious disabilities under 
which a large section of the colonists laboured. In 1821, after a longer 
term of office than has been allotted to any Governor either before or since, 
“L. Macquarie, Esq.,” as he modestly styles himself in the inscriptions 
on the public buildings he erected—discardiag the prestige attaching 
to his military rank—left the Colony, to the regret of the entire 
population, and was succeeded by Sir Thomas Brisbane. 

The new Governor trod in the steps of his predecessor. He carried 
on the work of exploration, and in 1823 despatched Mr. Oxley, 
Surveyor-General, to survey Moreton Bay, Port Curtis, and other 
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parts of the north-eastern coast-line. Oxley discovered a_ river 
debouching into Moreton Bay, which he named after the Governor, 
and a town was founded on its banks, also named Brisbane, which 
has become the capital of the Colony of Queensland. The Murray and 
Murrumbidgee Rivers were discovered soon afterwards by Hovell and 
Hume, who had formed an exploring party under the auspices of the 
Governor. The immigration of free settlers was much encouraged by 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, the result being the arrival of numbers of young 
men, many possessing capital, who became squatters, and soon wrought 
an important change in the Colony, by causing the costly Government 
farms to be broken up. As a consequence the wants of the community 
were more cheaply and better supplied by private enterprise. Censor- 
ship of the press, which had been strictly enforced up to this time, was 
abolished by Governor Brisbane, by proclamation dated 15th October, 
1824. Trial by jury was introduced about the same period, by which 
the privilege of being tried by his peers was extended to every man ; 
the assessors to the judge before that time having been chosen ex- 
clusively from officers in the army. Sir Francis Forbes, the first Chief 
Justice, was mainly instrumental in introducing this great and salutary 
change in the administration of the law. The first normally constituted 
jury sat at the November Quarter Sessions of 1824. An Act had also 
been passed by the Imperial Parliament, in 1823, which conferred 
another most important privilege on the Colony. It was provided that 
the Governor should nominate a Legislative Council of seven members, 
by whose advice he was to be guided. Previously to the appointment 
of this Council the Governor had been virtually absolute in power, 
the only check upon him being the public opinion of the colonists and 
the authority of the British Government, as represented by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. This Council of Seven was really 
the nucleus around which have gathered our present Constitution, and 
the liberties we now possess. It was the first step, in which, says the 
proverb, all the difficulty consists; and yet it was only after much 
agitation that even this modicum of justice was conceded. 

The next Governor was Sir Ralph Darling, who, finding the Colony 
in the state of progress above described, by a series of blunders nearly 
succeeded in marring the beneficial result of the efforts of his pre- 
decessors. Arriving in Sydney in 1825, he soon became involved in 
very serious disputes with the colonists and the press. In order to 
meet the criticisims of the latter, a number of Acts were passed by 
the Council, which had the effect of stifling obnoxious comments for 
the time. One good result which sprang indirectly from these arbitrary 
acts was the enlargement, in 1828, of the Legislative Council from 
seven to fifteen members. The “ Bushranging Act” was passed by this 
Council to put down a prevalent nuisance—the gangs of escaped 
prisoners who infested the principal roads and robbed all-comers 
without distinction. 
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The work of exploration made some progress in Governor Darling’s 
time, the famous journeys of Captain Charles Sturt having been 
undertaken under his sanction. Other explorers were Allan Cunning- 
ham, Hume, and George Macleay, son of Alexander Macleay, the 
Colonial Secretary of that day. 

It was strongly suspected at this time that the French had an idea 
of forming settlements in Australia. French ships constantly appeared 
off the coast, ostensibly fitted out for the purpose of making geographi- 
cal discoveries, but really, it was believed, to found a colony in any 
Australian territory which they might find unoccupied. To frustrate 
this suspected design, Darling despatched two expeditions, in 1826, to 
King George’s Sound and to Western Port, in which neighbourhood 
it was surmised the French were hovering. To show that there was 
some ground for these fears, chimerical as they may now appear, it 
will be sufficient to quote the Governor’s instructions to the officers 
in charge of the expeditions. He says :—“ Should you find the 
French already in occupation, you will, notwithstanding, land the 
troops, and signify to the Frenchmen that their continuance with 
any view of establishing themselves, or colonization, will be considered 
an unjustifiable intrusion on his Britannic Majesty’s possessions.” No 
Frenchmen, however, were found at either of the places named, and 
settlements were therefore promptly formed at Western Port, King 
George’s Sound, and Swan River, in Western Australia. When Governor 
Darling left the Colony in.1831, much progress had been achieved, in 
spite of the newspaper war, and his personal unpopularity, the population 
having reached over 51,000 for the whole of New South Wales, while 
the value of the total exports was £500,000. 

The unpopularity of Governor Darling gave a factitious advantage to his 
successor, Sir Richard Bourke, even before his sterling qualities had 
become known. Sir Richard Bourke may be said to have been the real 
founder of our present free institutions, as, under his rule, the foundations 
of the Constitution we now enjoy were well and firmly laid, on the 
solid basis of full and equal rights to all, whatever their sect or belief, 
and whether emancipist or originally free. Immigrants began to arrive 
in large numbers, under a policy of assisted immigration, which was 
then initiated. The first vote in aid of immigration was made by 
the Legislative Council at Bourke’s suggestion, and the British Govern- 
ment doubled the amount given by the Colony. Under that system the 
first batches of immigrants to arrive were fifty young women from an 
orphan school in Cork, and fifty-nine mechanics from Scotland, whom 
the Rev. Dr. Lang introduced to aid him in building the Australian 
College. 

But the great achievement of Sir Richard Bourke’s reign was the 
establishment of religious equality, and the breaking up of the monopoly 
ef Government aid enjoyed by one communion. For his services in the 
cause of liberty, in this and other instances, a movement was set on foot 
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after his departure—which took place in 1837, twelve months after the 
passing of the Church Act—to erect a statue of him in Sydney. Mr. 
Westmacott was commissioned to design a figure of Sir Richard in 
bronze, which, together with a granite pedestal, arrived in Sydney in 
1842. It was erected where it now stands, at the Macquarie-street 
entrance to the Domain, opposite to the Public Library, and-was unveiled 
on the llth April, 1842. A general holiday was proclaimed on the 
occasion, and the assemblage was the most numerous which had up to 
that time gathered, for any purpose, in the metropolis. The succeeding 
Governor, Sir George Gipps, delivered a speech, laudatory of his prede- 
cessor, in whose steps he said he was resolved to tread. This was the 
first statue ever set up in Australia. It was no more than a fitting 
tribute to the virtues of the Governor, and serves even now as a 
reminder of the new order of things which he introduced. 

Free grants of land were abolished at this time. All land in the 
settled districts was put up to auction at an upset price of 5s. per acre, 
except in the Port Phillip district, where £1 per acre was fixed as the 
lowest price, on account of the fitness of the land for agriculture. 
Beyond the settled districts the runs of the squatters, whose boundaries 
had hitherto been undefined, were marked out, and a small rent charged, 
in return for a partial fixity of tenure, the squatters having previously 
been liable to be turned out at any time. 

The famous expeditions of Sir Thomas Mitchell, who had succeeded 
Oxley as Surveyor-General, were undertaken during Bourke’s tenure of 
office. The first was to the north, asfar as Liverpool Plains; im the second, 
the country between the Bogan and the Macquarie was surveyed ; and in 
the third, the course of the Darling was traced, from its source to its 
junction with the Murray. In the fourth, Mitchell discovered the rich 
lands of Victoria, which so enraptured him that he named the country 
Australia Felix. 

The reign of Sir George Gipps was marked by the abolition of 
transportation. The system of assigning convicts as servants to the 
settlers had ceased in 1838, and transportation itself was abolished by 
an Order in Council in 1840, though an attempt was made to revive it 
nine years later, an account of which will be given in due course. 
For many years previous to its abolition, the system of transportation 
was viewed with great disfavour by the colonists, and a powerful league 
was formed as early as 1830, to bring about its cessation. During the 
fifty-three years when New South Wales was open to receive British 
prisoners, the number of convicts who landed in Sydney was about 
82,250, of whom 70,040 were males and 12,210 females: At the census 
of March, 1841, there were in the colony 19,397 persons, 15,760 males 
and 3,637 females, originally bond, but free by servitude or emancipa- 
tion—and 26,977 persons, 23,844 males and 3,133 females, whose period 
of servitude had not expired. It would therefore appear that out of the 
total number of convicts sent to the Colony, 46,374 remained at the 
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abolition of the system of transportation, while 35,876 had either been 
removed by death or had left the settlement. 

The great event of Governor Gipps’s time was undoubtedly the 
introduction of a new Constitution, by the establishment of a Legislative 
Council composed of thirty-six members, twelve nominated by the 
Crown, and the remainder elected by those who were placed on the 
electoral roll, a small property qualification being required. The new 
Council met on 1st August, 1843. 

A great commercial crisis followed soon after the introduction of the 
new Constitution, so that the subject of paramount importance which 
engaged the attention of the Legislature was the financial condition 
of the Colony. The cessation of transportation had, of course, caused 
the withdrawal of large sums of British money, which used to be spent 
on public works and in maintaining the prison establishments, and the 
military necessary to guard them ; and much distress was also caused 
by an unwise interference on the part of the Imperial Government 
with the land laws. The price of sheep fell in the most alarming 
manner, Is. per head being a common price. Mr. O’Brien, who 
occupied a run in the Yass District, at length hit upon the happy 
idea of boiling down sheep for tallow, for which at the time there 
was a good market in Europe; and the price of sheep was thus raised 
to 3s. or 4s. a head, 5 shillings’ or 6 shillings’ worth of tallow being 
obtainable by the process of boiling-down. The meat-canning industry 
was started at the same time by Mr. Sizar Elliott, of Charlotte-place, 
Sydney,-but was not financially a success, although the preserved meats, 
it is said, were of excellent quality. 

The Legislative Council, imagining that the very existence of the 
Colony was threatened by the prevailing state of things, sought to 
“avert ruin”—to use their own expression—by “ pledging the public 
credit,” but the Governor refused the Royal assent to the Bill passed 
for that purpose. It was then proposed to issue Treasury Bills, but 
the Council would not entertain the idea. The failure of the Bank of 
Australia, the liability of whose shareholders was unlimited, brought 
affairs to a crisis, and it was proposed to relieve the shareholders of 
their liability by a Bill empowering the bank to dispose of its assets by 
a public lottery. No attempt was made to defend lotteries in general, 
but it was contended that if the goods of proprietors of the bank were 
seized under executions, the bailiff would be seen in possession of one 
house in ten in Sydney, and that the result would be a panic, which 
would annihilate the value of property. Under pressure of such an 
argument as this the ‘“‘ Lottery Bill” passed, but was disallowed by the 
British authorities. The necessity of the case was so urgent, however, 
that the lottery took place,and was successfully completed before the 
law officers of the Crown could interfere to prevent it. Desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies, and the lottery was, no doubt, in 
the main beneficial. 
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The first agitation for the formation of the Port Phillip district, into 
a separate colony, took place towards the close of Governor Gipps’s 
administration, and the claims of the trans-Murray residents to govern 
themselves were ably advocated by Dr. Lang, one of the six members 
returned by the district since known as the Colony of Victoria. The 
entire population of what is now New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland did not, at that period, exceed 150,000, of which the Port 
Phillip district contributed only 30,000. Their distance from the seat 
of Government, nevertheless, justified the demand of the Victorians for 
separation, which was conceded in 1851, to their great permanent 
benefit. A few years subsequently, on the 1st December, 1859, New 
South Wales was again dismembered, losing its northern province, 
which was constituted a separate colony, under the name of Queens- 
land. 

Sir George Gipps was succeeded as Governor by Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy, in whose tenure of office occurred several of the most important 
events in the history of Australia. These, in the order of their hap- 
pening, were the final abolition of transportation in 1849 ; the separation 
of Victoria in 1851; the discovery of gold in the same year, and the 
establishment of Responsible Government in 1855-6. 

The transportation of prisoners to New South Wales had ceased in 
1840, but owing to the great depression of trade during the rule of 
Governor Gipps, station properties, in 1849, were so depreciated in value 
as to threaten ruin to their holders. Many of the squatters thought 
that a revival of the system of assigned servants would be beneficial to 
their interests, and, as it happened, the Imperial Government wished 
at that time to possess once more alarge penal colony. Two powerful 
interests therefore were allied in an effort to re-establish transportation, 
and the system of assigned servants. To meet this threatening combina- 
tion, a number of public meetings were held in Sydney under the 
auspices of the Anti-transportation League, and an overwhelming 
expression of popular opinion, most vehemently adverse to the scheme, 
was given; nevertheless the British Government, under the advice of 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, persisted in their endeavours to force prisoners 
upon the unwilling inhabitants of the Colony. Several ship-loads of 
convicts were accordingly sent out, and an attempt was made to land 
them in the first instance at the new settlement at Port Phillip, now 
the City of Melbourne. The settlers there, however, would not tolerate 
the proceeding, whereupon the ships were compelled to leave for Sydney 
and Moreton Bay, now Brisbane. One of the vessels, named the 
“ Hashemy,” cast anchor in Port Jackson, and there instantly ensued a 
serious contest between the inhabitants and the Executive. Immediately 
on the fact becoming publicly known that the “ Hashemy” was off the 
Heads with convicts on board, the people of the metropolis were lashed 
into a fever of excitement, and a great public meeting was forthwith 
convened to consider what steps should be taken in this pressing 
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emergency, as it was universally considered. The result was that the 
Government saw fit to forbid the landing of the prisoners at that time, 
not caring to face the obloquy and public indignation which the adoption 
of any other course would certainly have brought upon them. As, 
however, the “ Hashemy” could not be sent back, and as her prisoners 
could not permanently remain on board, a compromise was entered into. 
The prisoners were removed from the ship, and a large batch sent to 
Moreton Bay, in order that the settlers in that district might have an 
opportunity of hiring them. The remainder were allowed to be assigned 
to various persons in the Colony, though it was stipulated that the men 
should not be landed in Sydney, nor employed in the county of Cumber- 
land. 

The Legislative Council afterwards proceeded to take action in the 
matter, and a resolution was proposed, to the effect “that an address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying that the Order in Qouncil which 
declared New South Wales a Colony to which convicts might be sent 
be at once revoked.” The adjournment of the Council was, however, 
agreed to before the motion could be put. In consequence of this 
partial shelving of the question an overwhelming public meeting was 
held, which petitioned the Council to use its utmost endeavours to 
prevent the revival of transportation in any form. The petition in 
a short time was signed by over 35,000 persons (more than two-thirds 
of the population of the metropolis). There was no resisting this 
manifestation of public opinion, and the pro-transportation members 
temporarily withdrew from the Council, whereupon the motion just 
stated was carried unanimously, and the address to the Queen was accord- 
ingly transmitted. The Order in Council was revoked, and transporta- 
tion to New South Wales was thus, after many years of fretful agitation, 
absolutely and finally abolished. The discovery of gold, which shortly 
foliowed, gave a new impetus to Australian society, and by developing 
the industry and wealth of the country rendered a return to the “ prison 
times” for ever impossible. 

The discovery of gold, in 1851, was by far the most important incident 
which had yet occurred in the annals of the country. An account of 
that remarkable event will be found in its proper place, but a few 
remarks are here called for as to the historical bearing of the great 
discovery. For many years previous to 1851 it was known that small 
quantities of gold had been found, in the Bathurst district, and a 
colonist offered, during the administration of Sir George Gipps, to 
conduct the Government surveyors to a spot where he said gold existed 
in payable quantities. The project was, however, discouraged. The 
Colony was enjoying at the time a period of great prosperity, the 
depression of previous years having been successfully tided over ; and 
it was probably thought unadvisable by the authorities to disturb the 
settled industries of the Colony, by the incitement to speculation which 
the gold fever would generate. 
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A few years passed away, and the recollection of the supposed gold 
discoveries was still fresh in men’s minds. The prosperous days with 
which Governor Gipps’s administration closed gave place to less fortunate 
times. Wages were low and work scarce, when suddenly the tale of the 
gold discovery was on every tongue. In the early part of 1851 nuggets 
began ‘to arrive in Sydney. They had been found in the vicinity of 
Bathurst, and their inspection by the public raised a wave of excitement, 
which affected all classes. It is not surprising that the possibility of 
amassing a fortune in .a few months—which seemed indisputable from 
the presence of so many specimens of gold—should have induced 
hundreds of people of all ranks to abandon their employments, and set 
out for Bathurst. Nor could news of such a nature be confined within 
the Colony, and before many months had elapsed, the presence of gold 
in Australia was known all over the world. Then followed a mighty 
rush, from every quarter of the globe, of the most enterprising spirits, 
and those physically the most capable of enduring the unknown hardships 
before them, a circumstance on which Australians in the future will have 
occasion to congratulate themselves, for the splendid physique of the 
early colonists, already manifested in their sons and daughters, must 
undoubtedly become the inheritance of succeeding generations. 

The effect produced on society by this most fortunate discovery, was 
unpleasant enough at first. Stations throughout the Colony were left 
without hands, and all ordinary occupations were threatened with 
extinction, in consequence of the general exodus to the gold-fields. The 
squatters even pétitioned the Government asking that martial law might 
be proclaimed, and all gold-digging peremptorily prohibited, in order 
that the regular industrial pursuits of the country should not be inter- 
fered with. The Governor however, refused to accede to this manifestly 
absurd request. So great a change in the circumstances of the country 
as that wrought within so short a time by the gold discovery, could not 
fail to affect many persons prejudicially. But after a few years, affairs 
resumed their normal course, and gold-mining found its level as one 
of the ordinary industries of the country. The great and permanent 
benefit which resulted from the influx of an enterprising population, 
the increase of wealth, and the consequent development of many other 
industries cannot be overrated. Nothing, since the introduction of 
wool-growing, has tended to develop its resources and to make so widely 
known the great advantages which Australia offers to the overcrowded 
populations of the Old World, as the discovery of gold in 1851. Since 
that era the country’s progress has been by leaps and bounds, and 
Australia, which was before regarded merely as a far off dependency of 
Great Britain, now takes.a place amongst the nations of the world, 
and is in a fair way of realising the prophetic visions of future greatness 
which inspired its founders. 

The series of events which led to the introduction of Responsible 
Government still remains to be touched upon. With a narrative of 
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these, and an account of the actual inauguration of representative 
institutions—that is, with the political occurrences of 1855—this 
narrative will fitly close. All that has taken place since that period 
has been treated as far as possible as belonging to statistics, and will be 
found in various places in other parts of this volume. 

For several years before the discovery of gold there had been growing 
up among the colonists a strong desire for a larger measure of self- 
government. The position of the Colony as a Crown dependency was.a 
galling one, especially when the population became so largely increased 
through the outbreak of the gold-diggings. It was felt that the old 
system, which might have sufficed for the government of the people 
when their numbers were few, was quite unsuitable for so large a 
community as New South Wales had become. Hence the agitation 
that had already been commenced in favor of a free Constitution was 
continued with ever-increasing force. 

In 1851 an Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament (13 and 14 
Vict., No. 59) in accordance with which the dependency of Victoria was 
erected into a separate Colony, and a Constitution was to be conferred 
upon New South Wales. Accordingly, in 1852, a Select Committee of 
the Legislative Council was appointed to prepare a Constitution for the 
Colony in pursuance of the powers conferred by the Act above cited. 
The first result of the labours of the Committee was that a remonstrance 
was sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, directed not so: much 
against the old form of government, as against the amendment of the 
Constitution, which it was proposed to introduce. Subsequently, after 
much correspondence, and the receipt’ of a despatch from the Secretary 
for the Colonies, Sir John Pakington, practically conceding all that 
the colonists demanded, a Committee of the Legislative Council was 
appointed to draft the new Constitution. It consisted of the following 
gentlemen:—Messrs. Wentworth, Deas-Thomson,. James Macarthur, 
Cowper, Martin, Macleay, Thurlow, Murray, and Dr. Douglas. 

The Committee, in their report, stated that they desired to have a 
form of government in perfect accordance with the British Constitution, 
and that a conservative element ought to be constantly present in the 
Constitution ; and for this reason they declared they did not feel inclined 
to hazard the experiment of an Upper House based on the general 
elective franchise. To provide for this Upper House, the Committee 
gravely made the following recommendations. They proposed that an 
hereditary nobility should be created, leaving the Crown to decide 
whether or not to give the first holder of a title a seat for life, and that 
the aristocracy, to be thus established, should, in the future, elect a 
certain number of their order to form the higher branch of the Legis- 
lature. The question of federation was also noticed in the report :— 
“One of the most prominent legislative measures required by the Colony, 
and the colonies of the Australian group generally, is the establishment 
at once of a General Assembly, to make laws in relation to those 
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intercolonial questions that have arisen, or may hereafter arise, among 
them. The questions which would claim the exercise of such a juris- 
diction appear to be (1) Intercolonial tariffs and the coasting trade ; 
(2) Railways, roads, canals, and other such works running through 
any two of the colonies; (3) Beacons and light-houses on the coast ; 
(4) Intercolonial gold regulations ; (5) Postage between the said colonies; 
(6) A general court of appeal from the courts of such colonies ; (7) A 
power to legislate on all other subjects which may be submitted to them 
by addresses from the Legislative Councils and Assemblies of the 
colonies, and to appropriate to any of the above mentioned objects the 
necessary sums of money, to be raised by a percentage on the revenues 
of all the colonies interested.” 

This report, when it was made public, caused a good deal of com- 
motion in the metropolis, and at a public meeting held at the ‘“ Royal 
Hotel,” the following energetic protest against part of the scheme was 
adopted :—“ That this meeting views with surprise, and strong feclings 
of opposition, the scheme proposed for the political constitution of the 
Colony, especially in respect to the establishment of an Upper House 
of Crown nominees, and a certain unprecedented order of colonial 
nobility ;’ and a further resolution decided that “a larger meeting 
should be held, in order to record a protest against a measure so 
repugnant to the feelings of British subjects, and fraught with so much 
danger to the political rights of the people.” A more numerous meeting 
was accordingly held, the principal speakers at which were Mr. (now Sir 
Henry) Parkes, Messrs. Robert Johnson, Montefiore, Deniehy, Mort, 
Piddington, Flood, and Archdeacon McEncroe. 

In spite of these meetings the Council proceeded to debate the Report 
as it stood. After a great deal of opposition to the retention of the 
“aristocratic” clause, and after the holding of more public meetings, 
the ‘‘ Constitution Act,” the basis of the rights we now enjoy, was finally 
passed on the 21st December, 1853. This Act established two Legisla- 
tive Chambers. The first was to consist of not less than twenty-one 
natural-born or naturalised subjects, four-fifths of whom were to be 
persons not holding any office of profit under the Crown, who were to 
be nominated by the Governor in the name of the Queen. The first 
members were to hold their seats for five years, at the expiration of 
which period all appointments were to be made for life. The President 
was to be appointed by the Crown. The Legislative Assembly was 
to consist of fifty-four members, the qualification for the franchise 
being fixed as follows :—All inhabitants of full age, being native-born 
or naturalised subjects of the British Crown, and not having been con- 
victed of any crime—or, if convicted, pardoned—and having paid all 
rates and taxes for which they were liable, were placed in the condition 
precedent required for either voting or being elected to the Assembly, 
but they were required, in addition, to be qualified in the following 
respects :—As the owner of a freehold estate of £100; as householders, 
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lodging occupiers, or leaseholders for three years at £10 per annum. 
To these were added boarders at £40 per annum, persons receiving £100 
a year salary, and pasture-license holders for one year. Ministers of 
religion were declared incapable of being elected to the Legislature. 
Subsequent alterations to the Constitution Act removed that restriction, 
and made the principle of universal manhood suffrage the basis of the 
electoral system of the Colony, though non-resident property holders were 
still entitled to the franchise under certain conditions. A full account 
of the parliamentary system will be found under the chapter of this work 
treating of the constitution of the Colony. 

Before the constitution could become operative it was necessary that 
the sanction of the British Parliament should be obtained, and for this 
purpose Wentworth, whose name has become identified with the establish- 
ment of responsible government, and E. Deas-Thomson, were authorised 
by the Council to proceed to England in order to do what lay in their 
power to facilitate the passage of the necessary measure. Accordingly, 
about the middle of the year 1855 an Act was passed by the Imperial 
Parliament empowering the Queen to assent to the Bill drawn up by 
the Council, and on the 19th December, the new constitution .was 
formally ‘inaugurated by the new Governor-General, Sir William 
Denison, who had just succeeded Fitzroy, being sworn in afresh under 
a Commission from the Queen, which revoked his former credentials 
and appointed him “ Governor-in-Chief” of New South Wales. The 
writs for the first parliament were issued on the 22nd May of the 
following year. 

The succession of Governors from the foundation of the Colony to the 
present time is given in the following table :— 








Names. From To 
Captain A. Phillip, RN.) 0..2.0.-c.0sccsccnsscscssn session 26 Jan., 1788 | 10 Dec., 1792. 
Captain F. Grose (Lieutenant-Governor) ............ 11 Dec., 1792 | 12 Dec., 1794. 


Captain Paterson, New South Wales Corps (Lieu-} 13 Dec., 1794 | 1 Sept., 1795. 
tenant-Governor). 


Wantain unter ONG eee eteareceses ere eee reed 7 Sept.,1795 | 27 Sept., 1800. 
OE is Bd sa Beal 10) 2 Atal Jb ema aaeeaenocnmen Cenmccencac 28 Sept., 1800 | 12 Aug., 1806. 
@aptamiiw. Bligh, RAN. io ivecerccc-sceececysse-seeseseees 13 Aug., 1806 | 26 Jan., 1808. 


During Governor Bligh’s suspension— 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Johnston ..............:sere0 





Lieutenant-Colonel Foveaux.............ssecee:ssceees 26 Jan., 1808 | 28 Dec., 1809. 
Colonel William Paterson. ............0..2-sessescesees 

Major-General L. Macquarie ..............sscseeseeeees 1 Jan., 1810 | 1 Dec., 1821. 
Major-General Sir T. Brisbane, K.C.B................ 1 Dec., 1821 | 1 Dec., 1825. 
Colonel Stewart, 3rd Regiment (Acting) ............ 6 Dec., 1825 | 18 Dec., 1825. 
Lieutenant-General R. Darling ................ss08-- 19 Dec., 1825 | 21 Oct., 1831. 
Colonel Lindsay, C.B. (Acting-Governor)............ 22 Oct., 1831 | 2 Dec., 1831. 
Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B.......... 3 Dec., 1831 5 Dec., 1837. 





Lieutenant-Colonel K. Snodgrass (Acting) ......... 6 Dec., 1837 | 23 Feb., 1838. 
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From 


To 


oe 


Pa IIS, pccnccsireninctoncsktmacanceeeloev enh awerevenes 
Sir Maurice O’Connell (Acting Governor) ........... 
UE CT FPG oes se ccenccnece scare: cocsecscecccse 


24 Feb., 1838 
12 July, 1846 
3 Aug., 1846 


Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. ............... 20 Jan., 1855 


Lieutenant-Colonel John F, Kempt (Adminis- 
trator), 
The Right Honorable { Administrator ....,.......... 

Sir John Young, 

K.C.B., G.C.M.G. | Governor-in-Chief..........., 
Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B. (Administrator)............ 
Right Honorable the Earl of Belmore, P.C.......... 
Sir Alfred Stephen, Knt., C.B. (Administrator). 
Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, G.C.M.G., 

Governor-in-Chief, 3 
Sir Alfred Stephen, K.C:M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 

Governor), 

The Right Honorable Lord Augustus William 

Frederick Spencer Loftus, P.C., G.C.B. 

Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 

Governor). 

The Right Honorable Charles Robert, Baron 

Carrington, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 

Governor). 

The Right Honorable Victor Albert George, Earl 
of Jersey, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

Sir F. M. Darley, Kt., C.J. (Lieutenant-Governor) 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert William Duff, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 


23"Jan., 1861 
22 Mar., 1861 
16 May, 1861 
25 Dec., 1867 
8 Jan., 1868 
23 Feb., 1872 
3 June, 1872 
20 Mar., 1879 
4 Aug., 1879 
10 Nov., 1885 
12 Dec., 1885 
3 Nov., 1890 
15 Jan., 1891 


2 Mar., 1893 
29 May, 1893 


11 July, 1846. 
2 Aug., 1846. 
17 Jan., 1855. 
22 Jan., 1861. 
21 Mar., 1861. 
15 May, 1861. 
1867. 
1868. 
1872. 
1872, 
1879. 


1879. 
1885. 


24 Dec., 
7 Jan., 
22 Feb., 
2 June, 
19 Mar., 
3 Aug., 
9 Nov., 
11 Dec., 1885. 
1 Nov., 1890. 
15 Jan., 1891. 
1893. 


1893. 


28 Feb., 
29 May, 


(still in office.) 





PART II. 


Limits and Area. 


Tee Colony of New South Wales lies almost entirely between the 

29th and 36th parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st 
and 153rd meridians east of Greenwich. It is bounded on the east by 
the Pacific Ocean, to which it presents a coast-line extending over 700 
miles, from Point Danger at its north-eastern extremity to Cape Howe 
at the south-east. From the point last mentioned, which is also the 
_ north-east limit of the Colony of Victoria, it is bounded by an 
imaginary line, running in a north-westerly direction to the source of 
the Indi, a stream rising at the foot of Forest Hill, a few miles south 
of the Pilot Mountain, one of the most conspicuous peaks of the Aus- 
tralian Alps. The southern boundary of the Colony follows the course 
of the Indi, and afterwards of the Murray, into which the first-named 
stream ultimately merges, as far as the 141st meridian of east longitude. 
The intersection of the Murray with this meridian forms a common 
point of the three Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia. 

On the west, the Colony is separated from South Australia by the 
line of the 141st meridian, as far as its intersection with the 29th 
parallel of south latitude, at which point New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Queensland touch. Commencing at this point, the 
northern boundary of the Colony follows the 29th degree of latitude, till 
it is crossed by the Macintyre River, one of the upper branches of 
the Darling, not far from the 149th meridian. Thence it follows the 
course of the Macintyre upward, to the junction of its tributary, the 
Dumaresq ; leaving the Macintyre it follows the tributary stream till 
it meets a spur extending from the main Dividing Range to the 
junction of Tenterfield Creek and the Dumaresq. The boundary runs 
along this spur until it joins the main range, thence, almost parallel 
to the coast, 1t toilows the Dividing Range to Wilson’s Peak, where 
the Macpherson Range branches eastward. Following the last-named 
range, the northern boundary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 
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The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 square 
miles, or 198,848,000 acres, being a little over two-and-a-half times 
that of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by 
rivers and lakes, the area would be 195,882,150 acres or about 306,066 
Square miles. 

The length of the Colony, from Point Danger on the north to Cape 
Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, along the 29th 
parallel, the breadth is 760 miles, while diagonally from the south-west 
corner, where the Murray passes into South Australia, to Point Danger, 
the length reaches 850 miles, 


PART ITI. 


Physical Configuration. 


HE surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into three 
distinct zones, each widely differing in general character and 
physical aspect, and clearly defined by the Main Dividing Range, which 
traverses the country from north to south. The table-land, which forms 
the summit of this range, comprises one of the zones above mentioned, 
and marks the division between the coastal region, forming the eastern 
watershed, and the great plain district of the interior. 


MOUNTAINS, TABLE-LAND, ETC. 


The Main Dividing Range runs almost parallel to the coast, at no 
great distance from it. On. the eastern edge of the table-land the 
mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet, while on the western side they slope gradually towards the 
great central plain. The geographical centre of the whole mountain 
system of South-Eastern Australia lies in the south-eastern portion of 
New South Wales, close to the confines of Victoria. Here some of the 
peaks rise to a height of over 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount Kosciusko and Mount Townsend, two of the highest peaks of the 
Australian Alps, attain an elevation of 7,328 feet and 7,260 feet 
respectively. 

The central plateau, which these heights dominate, becomes sub- 
divided into several branches, marking the watershed of three distinct 
river systems. The eastern watershed extends throughout the whole 
length of New South Wales and Queensland, and drains into the Pacific 
Ocean. The western watershed, embracing a portion of the three 
eastern colonies, is drained by the river system of the Murray and 
Darling into the Southern Ocean. Inthe southern watershed the Snowy 
River has its source, its upper basin being entirely in New South Wales, 
although its waters flow through Victoria and enter the sea near Bass’ 
Straits. 


The south-eastern portion of the Colony has the appearance of having 
been convulsed by some great physical disturbance. The mountains 
are rugged, and their slopes abrupt, as is also the case in other portions 
of the Dividing Range, particularly in the Blue Mountains and the 
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eastern parts of New England ; but the width and altitude of the table- 
land are greatest in this portion of the Colony. The average height of 
the Snowy and Muniong Ranges, which belong to this district, reaches 
5,000 feet; the width of the plateau, in the direction of east and 
west, may be set down as 100 miles. The altitude of the Monaro district 
averages 2,000 feet above the sea level; but as the table-land rung 
northward it decreases greatly in height and in width, until it narrows 
to only a few miles, with an elevation of scarcely 1,500 feet. 

The table-land rises again at the Blue Mountains, where the principal 
summits attain a considerable elevation, Mount Beemarang reaching 
4,100 feet. The general level of the plateau itself will be best understood 
when it is remembered that the great western railway of the colony 
traverses a district in these mountains, of which the Clarence siding, 
Mount Victoria, Mount Wilson, and Blackheath are stations, situated 
at an elevation of over 3,000 feet. The dividing chain again decreases 
gradually in its spread northward of the Blue Mountains, until, as a 
comparatively narrow chain, it divides the waters of the Goulburn and 
the Hunter, on the eastern slope, from those of the Namoi and the 
Castlereagh, on the western. The mass once more widens out in the 
Liverpool Ranges, where Mount Oxley stands conspicuous, at a” height 
of 4,500 feet, whilst, still further north Ben Lomond, reaches 5,000 feet, 
and the table-land maintains an average altitude of 3,000 feet, giving to 
this district, although situated at no great distance from the tropics, the 
climate and aspect of much higher latitudes. 

Narrow valleys and deep gorges everywhere break the continuity 
of the Dividing Range. Such is especially the case in the Blue Moun- 
tains, where the scenery is of striking and characteristic grandeur. The 
table-land everywhere presents one strange peculiarity. The level land 
suddenly terminates, and many hundred feet below, as far as the eye 
can reach, wooded valleys extend, whose undulating floors are walled 
in by sandstone cliffs, of height so enormous as to be without parallel 
elsewhere in the world. At the bottom of these valleys small rivulets 
and tiny streams, fed by waterfalls from the table-land, trace their way, 
under an ever verdant dome of graceful tree-ferns and giant eucalypti. 

The mountain scenery of this part of New South Wales produces on 
the traveller an entirely new impression. There are no snow-capped 
peaks upon which the rising and setting sun produces strange and 
magnificent colour effects; nor does any peculiar shape of the summits 
strike the imagination, as in the Alps and Pyrenees of the Old World. 
On the contrary, from the plains the New South Wales mountains look 
rather insignificant. But gazing from the edges of the high table-land 
into the deep valleys below, the mind is awed by the realisation of the 
magnificent scale on which Nature has worked in these solitudes. In 
many places the cliffs rise 2,000 feet perpendicularly from the valley 
beneath, and the hills at their feet, formed by the accumulation of 
débris from their sides and from the plateau above, appear as slight 
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undulations. The valleys and sides of the gorges, wherever there is soil, 
are clothed with dense vegetation, and over all is the mantle of blue 
haze, which makes the whole effect most striking, and has given to the 
range visible from Sydney its appropriate name. , 

The main range throws off many spurs towards the sea on the 
eastern slope. These divide the waters of the numerous rivers which 
flow into, the Pacific Ocean. Almost everywhere between the coast 
range and the sea the country is hilly and serrated, more particularly 
in the southern portion of the Colony. Im the Illawarra district, 50 
miles to the south of Sydney, the mountains skirt the very edge of 
the coast, presenting towards the ocean a perpendicular face of cliffs 
nearly 1,000 feet in height. Further north there are wider valleys, 
and greater stretches of country available for tillage and pasture. 

The western slope is entirely different. Numerous ramifications of the 
general mountain system are thrown off, but all slope gently towards the 
great central plain of the interior. So gentle, indeed, is the declivity, 
that the dividing lines of the various watersheds as they extend west- 
ward, are scarcely visible, being only indicated by a succession of low 
ridges and isolated elevations. 

In the extreme west of the Colony, verging on South Australia, 
another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of an 
immense depression, through which the largest rivers of the Australian 
continent hold their devious course. The Barrier and the Grey 
Ranges are part of this system. They consist of low hills, hardly 
rising to the dignity of mountains, culminating in a few solitary peaks, 
such as Mount Arrowsmith and Mount Lyell, which attain an elevation 
of only 2,000 feet above sea level. 

Traces have been found of the existence at some earlier period of a 
range of primary rocks, extending from Orange to Cobar and Wilcannia, 
forming the watershed between the Lachlan and part of the basin of 
the Darling. The range no longer exists as a land mark, for, owing to 
denudation, it has almost entirely disappeared. 

The whole mountain system of New South Wales lies below the 
limit of perpetual snow. On the south-eastern slopes of the Snowy 
Ranges, however, and on the summits of the high peaks of the Australian 
Alps, snow sometimes lingers throughout the year. 


LAKES OF THE MOUNTAIN REGION. 


On the summit of the Main Dividing Range, and within a few miles 
of the inland towns of Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and Braidwood, two of 
the principal lakes of the Colony are situated. Lake George is 16 miles 
in length and 6 miles in width, draining a basin whose area is about 
490 square miles. The lake is situated at an elevation of 2,200 feet 
above the sea, and the scenery around it is very beautiful. This lake 
exhibits the phenomenon of a large drainage area without a visible 
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outlet ; for though it receives many small water-courses no stream leaves 
it, Lake Bathurst, a few miles eastward of Lake George, is another 
depression on the summit of the Dividing Range, and covers in ordinary 
seasons an area.of about 15 square miles. It is similar in character to 
Lake George, having no outlet to the sea. Both lakes, in periods of 
great drought, shrink considerably in area ; but Lake George in most 
seasons is a fine sheet of water, and now that the railway to Cooma 
skirts its shores, the attractiveness of its scenery makes it a favourite 
resort of tourists. 


THE COASTAL REGION—RIVERS. 


The main range already described, traversing the country from north 
to south, gives rise to numerous rivers flowing into the South Pacific. 
Compared with the western rivers those of the eastern slope appear 
insignificant enough. But compared with the principal rivers of western 
Europe, their relative size and importance are at once manifest. 

In the extreme north of the Colony, the Tweed and Brunswick Rivers 
flow through a rich country, of semi-tropical aspect. Their courses are 
short, and bar entrances render them navigable only for small craft. 

A few miles south of the Brunswick, the Richmond descends from 
the heights of the Macpherson Range, on the slope of Mount Lindsay, 
one of the highest peaks of the northern table-land. The river has three 
branches, and is navigable on the main arm as far as Casino, 62 miles, 
and on Wilson’s Creek to Lismore, 60 miles from the sea. The Richmond 
drains an area of about 2,400 square miles of country, rugged in its 
upper basin, and heavily timbered, and in its lower course, flowing 
through rich alluvial land, where the produce of semi-tropical climes 
grows luxuriantly. . 

Immediately south of the last-named stream is the Clarence—the 
largest river on the eastern watershed. It takes its rise in a spur of the 
Main Dividing Range, and runs in a south-easterly direction for 240 
miles, carrying a considerable body of water through one of the richest 
districts of the Colony, and emptying itself into the Pacific at Shoal Bay. 
The upper part of its basin is very rugged, so much so that its principal 
tributaries, the Mitchell, Nymboi, Timbarra, and Orara Rivers, rising in 
the New England table-land, between Armidale and Tenterfield, all flow 
in an opposite direction to the course of the main stream, generally 
trending to the north-east, and even, in the case of the Orara, to the 
north-west. The Lower Clarence is a magnificent stream, averaging 
half a mile in width from its mouth upwards, for nearly 50 miles, and 
is navigable for 67 miles, as far as Copmanhurst. Ocean-going steamers 
of large tonnage ascend the river as far as Grafton, 42 miles from the 
sea. The area of country drained by the Clarence is over 8,000 square 
miles, or nearly half as large again as the basin of the Thames, whose 
course is about as long as the Clarence, but navigable for only 60 miles. 
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Two short rivers, the Bellinger and the Nambucca, both navigable for 
some distance by small craft, enter the Pacific between the Clarence and 
Trial Bay. 

Into Trial Bay, the Macleay, one of the principal rivers of the coast, 
discharges after a course of 200 miles from its source near Ben Lomond. 
With its principal feeders, the Gyra and the Apsley, the Macleay drains 
an area of 4,800 square miles of country, the upper part of which, 
especially that portion through which the Apsley flows, is extremely 
rugged and precipitous. Series of waterfalls, some of which have a 
perpendicular descent of over 200 feet, mark the course of this stream 
as it runs through narrow gorges, whose sides rise in places to a height 
of about 2,000 feet. In its lower course the valley widens very con- 
siderably into magnificent alluvial plains, fast becoming the home of a 
numerous and thriving population. The Macleay is navigable for more 
than 30 miles, as far as the town of Greenhills, a few miles above 
Kempsey. ‘The country through which it flows is for the most part 
thickly timbered. 

The Hastings is the next stream met with, emptying itself into the 
sea at Port Macquarie. The country which it drains is-rich, undulating, 
and densely wooded, and the area within its watershed is 1,400 square 
miles. Its chief arm is formed by the Wilson and Maria Rivers, on the 
left bank, the latter joining the main stream at Port Macquarie. 

The Manning rises in the Main Dividing Range, and flows almost 
due east through a prosperous district, rapidly becoming settled. The 
valley through which it flows is densely wooded, and the agricultural 
land on both sides of the river is unsurpassed for fertility. The Manning 
has a length of 100 miles, and, like most of the rivers of the seaboard, 
its course lies through undulating country, broken in the upper portion, 
but widening out as it nears the sea. Its chief tributary is the 
Barrington, on the right bank; on the left it receives the Barnard 
River, the Dawson, the Lansdowne, and other small streams. The 
river is navigable for ovean-going vessels as far as Wingham, about 20 
miles from its mouth. 

Before reaching the Hunter, several small streams are met with, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Woliomba and Maclean, falling 
into Wallis Lake, the Myall, which empties into Myall Lake, and the 
Karuah, which reaches the ocean at Port Stephens. 

The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the Colony, and has its 
source in the Liverpool Range. Jt flows first in a southerly direction 
until its confluence with the Goulburn, thence it takes an easterly 
course, and reaches the sea at Port Hunter, on the shores of which 
is situated the City of Newcastle. The Hunter receives numerous 
tributaries. The chief of these, in addition to the Goulburn, already 
mentioned, are the Wollombi, the Paterson, and the Williams. With 
its tributaries, the Hunter drains a country extending over 11,000 
square miles, an area more than twice as large as the basin of the 
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Thames. The river is navigable for ocean-going vessels as far as 
Morpeth, 34 miles from the sea, whilst the Paterson and the Williams 
are both navigable, the one for a distance of 18 miles, and the other for 
20 miles. The upper courses of the main river and its branches are 
through hilly, if not mountainous, districts, but its lower course is 
mainly through rich, sandy, alluvial flats. Through its lower course the 
river drains the largest and most important coal-field of Australia, whose 
emporium is Newcastle, the secoid city of the Colony in shipping and 
commerce. ‘The length of the Hunter is over 200 miles. 

Though less important from a commercial point of view than the 
Hunter, the Hawkesbury, which reaches the sea at Broken Bay, is none 
the less one of the finest rivers of the eastern seaboard. It is formed by 
the united waters of many streams, each of considerable local importance. 
Its chief tributaries come from the table-land or gorges of the Blue 
Mountains, but the principal branch of the river itself rises in the main 
range, further south. The range forming the watershed between the 
Hawkesbury and the streams flowing eastward leaves the main range 
near Lake Bathurst, runs north-easterly, and terminates at the sea near 
Coalcliff. 

Under the name of the Wollondilly, the Hawkesbury has its source 
not many miles from Goulburn. Flowing past that town it proceeds in 
a northerly direction until it receives the waters of the Cox River, 
which come from the Blue Mountains, after passing through wild 
gorges, wherein may be found some of the most magnificent scenery in 
Australia. From the junction of the Cox River the stream is known 
as the Warragamba, which name it retains until its junction with the 
Nepean. This river rises in the coast range overlooking Wollongong, 
and together with its tributary streams, the Cataract and Cordeaux, 
forms the source of the water-works from which Sydney now draws its 
supply. Though smaller than the Warragamba, the N epean gives its 
name to the united waters of the two streams. After receiving the 
Nepean the river flows along the foot of the Blue Mountains, through 
a rich valley highly cultivated. From the Blue Mountains two streams 
add their waters to it, the Grose and the Colo, and from the junction 
of the last named the river is called the Hawkesbury. From the Colo 
junction the river still runs northward until it is joined by the Mac- 
donald, an important stream, navigable for some distance above its 
confluence with the Hawkesbury. The Macdonald comes from the 
north, and joins the river on the left bank. The Hawkesbury, after 
turning to the east, holds its course through broken country, the scenery 
of which has been pronounced equal to any other river scenery in the 
world, and finally reaches the sea at Broken Bay. The course of the 
Hawkesbury extends over 330 miles, and the drainage area may be set 
down as 8,000 square miles. Navigation is possible as far as Windsor, 
70 miles from the mouth, and a little dredging would enable sea-going 
vessels to reach this town. | 
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In the neighbourhood of Sydney some small streams fall into Botany 
Bay. Two of these, the Woronora and George’s Rivers, have their 
sources on the eastern slope of the ranges in which the Nepean, 
Cordeaux, and Cataract rise, and after rapid courses unite their waters 
before falling into the bay. 

Generally speaking, the rivers south of Sydney are of less import- 
ance than those to the north, as the width of the coastal strip narrows 
considerably. The Shoalhaven, nevertheless, merits more than passing 
notice. It rises in the coastal range and follows the direction of the 
coast, flowing northerly through deep gullies, marked by magnificent 
scenery peculiarly Australian. Turning sharply to the east, it enters 
the alluvial plains, which are counted amongst the richest and most 
productive in the country. The Shoalhaven is 260 miles in length, but 
is navigable only for a few miles, and drains a district 3,300 miles in 
area. Further south, in the narrow belt between the ranges and the 
sea, flow the Clyde, Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. They all pass 
through rich, undulating, agricultural country, and each has an average 
length of from 60 to 70 miles. The Towamba River, at the extreme 
south of the Colony, empties itself into the Pacific at Twofold Bay. 

The physical aspect of all the eastern rivers is much the same, their 
upper courses being amidst broken and mountainous districts, and their 
lower waters flowing through undulating country with rich alluvial flats 
along their banks, for the most part highly cultivated. Where not 
cultivated, the country is densely covered with timber, some of which 
attains a magnificent growth, yielding the finest hardwood, and, in the 
north, cedar and pine. 

Though belonging to another river system, the upper basin of the 
Snowy River is situated in New South Wales. This river receives 
the snow-fed streams rising on the southern slopes of the Monaro 
Range; its principal tributaries being the Bombala and the Eucum- 
bene. The Snowy River and its tributaries water a considerable por- 
tion of the highest table-land of the Colony, between the mountain 
ranges of which are found large tracts of arable land, where the 
produce of colder climes may be grown to perfection. After leaving 
New South Wales, the Snowy has a rapid and tortuous course, and 
finally enters the sea between Cape Howe and Bass Straits, in the 
Colony of Victoria. The area of its watershed in New South Wales 
is about 2,800 square miles. 


HARBOURS AND PORTS. 


With a coast so extensive as that of New South Wales, it would be 
natural to expect many harbours and bays affording outlets for the 
produce of the country. Such is the case. Besides harbours of com- 
mercial importance, there are others, which afford shelter for vessels 
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in stress of weather, and a refuge in time of danger. Fortunately, 
however, harbours of refuge are not often required. The coast of the 
Colony is singularly free from cyclones, hurricanes, and like visitations, 
Gales are certainly not unknown, nor are casualties infrequently 
recorded ; but the coast is very safe, and disasters are in many cases 
to be attributed to causes which ordinary prudence would have avoided. 

Inside Cape Byron, in the north of the Colony, the bay of the same 
name offers shelter to vessels trading to Queensland, in all but north- 
east weather. A large pier has been constructed, by which the produce 
of the neighbouring districts of the Brunswick and Tweed may be 
shipped, when an entrance to these rivers is impracticable. 

At Shoal Bay, the entrance to the Clarence, the anchorage is safe 
and commodious, and when the works designed for improving the river 
entrance are completed, it promises to be one of the best ports on the 
coast. 

Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, affords ample shelter and 
safe anchorage. The Government have erected a large prison on the hill 
overlooking the Bay, and are now utilising the prisoners’ labour in 
constructing a breakwater, with the view of making Trial Bay not only 
a harbour of refuge, but a shipping port. When this design is accom- 
plished, there is every reason to suppose that it will become one of the 
most frequented places on the coast, as the resources of the Macleay 
District are great and are rapidly developing. 

Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, and the harbour at 
Forster, near Cape Hawke, afford good anchorage. Port Stephens, 
a little further south, offers at all times the most safe and commodious 
harbour desirable. As a natural port it is hardly inferior to Port 
Jackson, and the scenery of its shores is very beautiful. At present, 
Port Stephens is little used, owing to its proximity to Newcastle, and 
the sparseness of the population in its immediate district. 

Twenty miles further south is Port Hunter, at the mouth of the river 
of that name. When first used, the harbour was inconvenient and some- 
what dangerous; but this has been altered entirely by the breakwaters 
and training walls which have been constructed. Newcastle harbour 
is now safe and roomy, with shipping facilities equal, if not superior, to 
those found in any other Australian port. Magnificent wharves line its 
shores, provided with hydraulic and steam cranes of the most modern 
type. The length of wharf frontage is more than two miles, the trade 
is large and increasing, and the city ranks third amongst Australasian 
seaports. The importance of Newcastle is mainly due to the existence of 
immense coal deposits in its neighbourhood, which supply not only all 
the Australian Colonies, but the China seas, and the Pacific slopes of 
the United States, and the countries bordering on the Spanish main. 
Latterly, too, large shipments of wool have been made direct to English 
ports, Newcastle having direct communication by railway with the 
northern districts of the Colony. 
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A few miles further south is Lake Macquarie, in the centre of the 
coal-field of the Newcastle district, and covering an area of 44 square 
miles. The great drawback to the lake as a shipping port has been the 
shallowness of its entrance; but extensive dykes and training walls have 
been commenced, which have already increased the draught of water 
in the channel, and with some further improvements Lake Macquarie 
will become an important shipping place. 

Broken Bay, 15 miles north of Port Jackson, forms the mouth of the 
River Hawkesbury. It hasa bold entrance, and on Barranjoey, the 
southern headland, is erected a fine light-house. The bay has three 
branches, Brisbane Water being the northern, the Hawkesbury mouth 
the centre, and Pittwater the southern arm. ‘The first-named opens out 
into a series of lakes, and the town of Gosford, standing at the head 
of one of them—the Broadwater—is the centre of an important 
district. The scenery at and around Broken Bay is characteristically 
Australian, and in natural beauty rivals even Sydney Harbour. South 
of Broken Bay the coast-line is a succession of high cliffs and sandy 
beaches. 

The entrance of Port Jackson lies between perpendicular cliffs of sand- 
stone several hundred feet high, and only 74 chains, or nearly | mile, 
apart. Sydney Harbour has been too often described to require a 
lengthy reference here. It holds the first place amongst the harbours 
of the world for convenience of entrance, depth of water, and natural 
shipping facilities. Its natural beauties are the charm of all who visit 
its shores, and in the quiet waters of its numerous bays and coves the 
navies of the world might securely rest. The area of water surface 
of the harbour proper is 15 square miles, and the shore-line is 165 miles 
in circuit. At the South Head is erected a splendid light-house, fitted 
with an electric are light, the power of which is scarcely exceeded on 
any coast. On the shores of Port Jackson stands Sydney, the capital 
of New South Wales and the mother city of the Australias, The city 
and its suburbs occupy 141 square miles, and have within their 
boundaries about 420,000 people. fics — Kes 

Botany Bay, the first port entered by Captain Cook, the discoverer 
of this territory, lies a few miles south of Sydney. It covers an area 
of 24 square miles, and receives the waters of several small rivers, 
The bay has very little trade, by reason of its proximity to Sydney, but 
it is frequented by craft in search of shelter during stress of weather. 

Wollongong, Kiama, and Ulladulla are small harbours which have 
been snatched, as it were, from the sea, and are important shipping 
places. 

About 80 miles to the south of Sydney the coast is broken by an 
important inlet called Jervis Bay. Its entrance is 2 miles wide, and 
on its bosom safe anchorage may be found in any part. It is surrounded 
_ by rich agricultural and mineral country, as yet, unexploited. Nature 
has been so bountiful to the country as a whole, that particular districts, 
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undoubtedly rich, must remain for a while undeveloped, through want 
of labour and capital to open them up, and ports which would in older 
countries be prized for their convenience and capacity, here remain 
unused, save as refuges in stormy weather. 

Bateman’s Bay, at the entrance to the Clyde, is an inlet of some 
importance, and coastal steamers also load produce at the mouths 2f the 
Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. 

Twofold Bay is a magnificent sheet of water, near the southern limit 
of the Colony. Formerly it was the seat of a large whaling trade, now 
no more. It is well sheltered, and a fine jetty affords ample shipping 
facilities. Its trade is chiefly with the neighbouring colonies, in produce 
and live stock, the bay being the nearest outlet on the sea-coast for the 
rich district of Monaro. A railway is planned to connect the port with 
the table-land and the metropolis, and Twofold Bay promises to become 
a considerable shipping place in the near future. On its shores is 
situated the town of Eden. 

Besides the ports and harbours, properly so called, which have been 
above enumerated, there are several lakes, or arms of the sea, which will, 
with the development of the resources of the country, become ports of 
shipment. From Cape Hawke to Port Stephens a chain of lakes extends, 
communicating with the latter through the Myall River, and covering 
a large area. The most extensive are Wallis Lake, Myall Lake, and 
the Broadwater. The country round about is richly timbered, but its 
resources are still undeveloped. Between Lake Macquarie and Broken 
Bay is Tuggerah Lake, also an extensive sheet of water. South of 
Wollongong is Lake Illawarra, of considerable area, but shallow, and 
towards the south of the Colony are Coila and Tuross Lakes, into which 
the Tuross River discharges. 


ISLANDS. 


No islands of any note belong geographically to New South Wales: 
The Broughton Islands, lying a few miles northward of the Heads of 
Port Stephens, are the largest in extent. Solitary Island, situated near 
the northern part of the coast, between the Bellinger and Clarence 
Rivers, and Montagu Island, 18 miles south-east of the Moruya River 
estuary, have been selected as the sites for light-houses, but are not 
otherwise important. Norfolk Island, having an area of 8,607 acres, 
and also Lord Howe Island, belong politically, but not geographically, 
to New South Wales. The last-named island has an area of 3,220 acres, 


WESTERN WATERSHED. 


The western watershed of the Colony is in physical features and 
geographical character the antithesis of the eastern. Instead of a 
narrow strip of country shut in by the sea and mountains, intersected 
by numerous short rivers with a rapid flow, the western watershed forms 
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a vast basin through which the quiet waters of a few great rivers have 
their long, though uncertain, courses. The rivers of the western region 
of the Colony all belong to the fluvial system of the Murray, which 
carries to the Southern Ocean, through the colony of South Australia, 
the drainage of a watershed immense in extent, embracing the northern 
portion of Victoria, and the western and larger part of New South 
Wales, and reaching almost to the centre of Queensland. 

The Murray, or Hume, the southern branch of this vast river system, 
rises in the Snowy Mountains, from which its three principal sources, 
the Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi descend. The first two of these 
streams rise on the northern and western slopes of Mount Kosciusko ; 
the Indi, which is really the main river, has a longer course, rising in a 
gully near the Pilot Mountain, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the 
sea. From the confluence of these rivers, the Murray rapidly descends 
towards the plains below Albury, where it is only 490 feet above sea 
level, and has still a course of 1,439 miles to run. From Albury down- 
wards the river receives many tributaries on both banks, those from 
New South Wales being the most important. Above Albury the 
tributaries are for the most part mountain torrents, carrying to the main 
stream the melted snows of the Australian Alps. In its lower course, 
however, the Murray is augmented, through the Murrumbidgee and 
Darling, by the waters of secondary systems as important as its own. 

Before being joined by the Murrumbidgee, the Murray receives, from 
a series of ana-branches, the drainage of a large portion of the country 
lying between the two main streams. The Billabong Creek runs almost 
through the centre of the plain spreading between the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee ; in the middle of its course it communicates with the 
latter river, through Colombo and Yanko Creeks, whilst on the south 
it feeds the Murray by the channel of the Edward River. The Edward 
is itself an important stream. It forms with the Wakool and Tuppal 
Creeks, and many other smaller and less important watercourses, a 
fluvial system, interlacing the whole country from Tocumwal to the 
Murrumbidgee junction, which has been justly named Riverina. The 
Edward and Wakool are together navigable for over 400 miles, as far 
as the important town of Deniliquin. From its furthest source at the 
foot of the Pilot Mountain to the town of Albury the Murray has a 
length of 280 miles. Thence to the Darling River junction its course 
is 852 miles, and from that point to the sea, below Lake Alexandrina, 
it is 587 miles in length. The river has thus a total course of 1,719 
miles, of which 1,250 are within the colony of New South Wales. The 
river has been navigated as far as the Ournie gold-field, about 150 
miles above Albury, and 1,590 miles from its mouth. 

The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill overlooking the 
Coolaman Plains, at a height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. Its 
course first shapes itself southward, but near the town of Cooma it takes 
a sharp curve and runs in a northerly direction until it nears Yass. 
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Here it curves again, trending to the west in a line parallel to the 
Murray, but turning south-west on receiving the Lachlan, it finally 
joins the main river after a course of 1,350 miles. The area drained by 
the Murrumbidgee is estimated at 15,400 square miles. In the upper 
part of its course it receives from both sides numerous rivers and creeks, 
the most important of which are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yass 
Rivers on its right, and the Goodradigbee, and Tumut Rivers on its left 
bank. All these rivers flow through mountainous country over a 
series of plateaux, which from the Coolaman and Coorangorambula Plains 
to the plains round Gundagai and Wagga successively diminish in 
height from 5,000 feet to 720 feet and 607 feet above the sea. 

The upper valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, are 
of similar physical aspect. Both rivers are snow-fed, the Murray to a 
greater extent than its tributary, owing to the higher elevation of 
the mountains and plateaux from which it descends. In the lower 
basins they are also similar in character, and the plains which they 
drain are amongst the most fertile in the Colony. With an intelligent 
system of water conservation and irrigation the lower valleys of these 
rivers would support a large population of agriculturists on land hitherto 
devoted entirely to sheep pasturing. 

The chief tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, rising in the 
main Dividing Range, where also its principal feeders have their source. 
These are the Boorowa, Crookwell, Abercrombie, and Belubula, all 
rapid streams, occasionally swollen by melting snow from the table- 
land. After receiving the Boorowa the Lachlan flows to the Murrum- 
bidgee, through 500 miles of plain country, without receiving any 
tributary of permanent character. The water-courses which carry off 
the surplus water from the rich plains on either side of the river, only 
reach it in time of flood. The total length of the river is 700 miles, 
and its basin has an area of 13,500 square miles. The country drained 
by the Lachlan is similar in most respects to that of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee, and with regular rainfall or irrigation, the light red soil 
and sandy loam of its lower valley would yield abundant returns to the 
farmer. The lines of demarcation between the Lachlan basin and that 
of the Murrumbidgee on the south, and the Darling on the north-west, 
are hardly perceptible on the ground, so flat is the country through 
which these great rivers flow. 

Of all the tributaries of the Murray, the Darling drains the largest 
area, extending as it does over the greater portion of the western 
district of New South Wales, and embracing nearly all Southern 
Queensland. From its confluence with the Murray at Wentworth up 
to its junction with the Culgoa a few miles above Bourke, the Darling 
receives only two tributaries, the Paroo and the Warrego, both inter- 
mittent, though of vast size in times of flood. For over 1,000 miles 
this great river holds its solitary course, Nile-like, feeding the thirsty 
plains of the south with water falling many hundred miles distant on 
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the downs of Queensland. The course of the river is tortuous in the 
extreme ; in many places a narrow neck of land, a mile or two across, 
separates parts of the river 20 miles distant, if the stream were followed. 
The Darling presents the phenomenon, not uncommon in Australian 
rivers, of banks much higher than the plain behind, indeed the river 
bed itself, though from 30 to 40 feet beneath the bank, is in some 
places but little below the general level of the country. Successive floods 
have added to the height of the banks, and have raised the bed of the 
stream correspondingly. 

The Darling has no source under that name, which applies only to 
that part of the river as far as the Bogan junction. Above this point it 
takes the name of the Barwon, until its confluence with the Gwydir, 
then it is known as the Macintyre, and afterwards the main branch 
receives the name of the Dumaresg. The last-named stream has its 
source in the Dividing Range, on the summit of the table-land at the 
extreme north-east of the Colony, not far from the head of the Richmond. 
The Dumaresq, Macintyre, and Barwon form, however, what might be 
really called the Upper Darling; and this appellation would be geo- 
graphically accurate. The variety of names, by which not only the 
Darling, but many other Australian rivers are known, is due to the 
fact that they were discovered in sections, the identity of which was 
not established until years afterwards, and the sectional names have 
survived. 

The Darling receives, in its upper course, many tributaries, which drain 
the southern portion of Queensland, but these rivers only flow for a short 
part of their courses in New South Wales. Chief among them are the 
Mooni, Narran, Bokhara, Culgoa, Warrego, and Paroo. The principal 
affluents of the Darling within the boundaries of New South Wales 
are on the left bank. The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, 
and Bogan are the most important. These streams are all of considerable 
length and similar in character, their upper valleys are on the table- 
lands, and their lower courses lie through alluvial plains and good 
pastoral country. The Darling is navigable, in times of freshets, as far 
as the township of Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the 
Murray, thence to the sea the distance is 587 miles, making a total length 
of navigable water from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and it 
therefore ranks high amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated by 
navigable length. Unfortunately, liowever, its upper course is open 
only during part of the year. 

If the fluvial system of the Murray and Darling, and their principal 
tributaries, be considered in the light of the facilities it affords for water 
carriage, its value will appear not inconsiderable. The Darling River 
may be made available for navigation for 1,758 miles, from Wentworth 
to Walgett, the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan combined have 900 miles, 
and the Murray, from Ournie gold-field to the point where it enters the 
territory of South Australia, has a length of 1,120 miles. If to this be 
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added the navigable length of the Wakool and Edward, the total distance 
of river which could be navigated reaches nearly 4,200 miles, in the 
western district alone, a length nearly twice that of the railways of the 
Colony. 


LAKES OF THE WESTERN DISTRICT, 


Here and there along the course of the western rivers are found 
lakes sometimes of considerable dimensions. These lakes are in reality 
shallow depressions, receiving water from the overflow of the rivers 
in times of flood, and in return feeding them when the floods have 
subsided. Lake Urana is the most important in the Murray and Mur- 
rumbidgee basin, and Lakes Cowal, Cudgellico, and Waljeers, in that 
of the Lachlan. Along the Darling are Lakes Poopelloe and Gunyulka 
on the left bank and Laidley’s Ponds and Lakes Pammaroo, Jandoo, 
and Cawndilla on the right, near Menindie. On the South Australian 
frontier are Lake Victoria, formed by the overflow of the Murray, and 
others of less importance. The area of these lakes is undefined, as 
they vary in size according to the rainfall, sometimes covering vast - 
extents of country, and at others being reduced to the proportions of 
mere waterholes, whilst in seasons of great drought they are absolutely 
dry. 


PART IV. 


Climate. 


i is accepted as an ascertained fact that the temperature of lands 

in the southern hemisphere is lower than that of countries situated 
in corresponding latitudes north of the equator; to this general law 
New South Wales is no exception. The researches of the Government 
Astronomer of the Colony conclusively confirm this, and show, from the 
records of temperature extending over many years, that the climate of 
New South Wales is one of the most temperate and uniform anywhere 
experienced. Just as the country is divided naturally into three distinct 
geographical regions, so it is separated into the same climatic divisions, 
each of which has its characteristic features. 

The coastal region extends from 28° to 37° south latitude, and if the 
temperature accorded with that of similar latitudes in the northern 
hemisphere, Casino and Grafton would resemble the country bordering 
on the Gulf of Suez, in the Red Sea ; Delhi, in India ; Ningpo, in China, 
and New Orleans, in the United States. Such, however, is not the case. 
Casino has a mean temperature of 67°5°, only 1:7° more than that of 
Messina, in Sicily, which lies more than 9° further from the equator. 
Eden, which is situated at the extreme south of the Colony, in latitude 
37°, has a mean temperature of 60°3°, which is practically the same as 
that of Nice and Rome, places respectively 466 and 339 miles further 
removed from the equator. Not only is theclimate of the coastal region 
more mild in regard to average temperature than the corresponding 
latitudes in the northern hemisphere, but the range is not great. This 
is a very important factor in estimating the healthiness of a country. 

As regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme 
points of the Colony, in latitude 33° 52’ south, the same truth is 
apparent. Its mean temperature is 62°9°, and corresponds with that 
of Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and of Toulon in France, 
the former being in latitude 41° 22’, and the latter 43° 7’N. At Sydney, 
the mean summer temperature is slightly under 71°, and that of winter 
54°, The range is thus 17° Fahrenheit, while the mean yearly average 
for a period of 33 years was 62:9°. At Naples, where the mean 
temperature for the year is about the same as at Sydney, the summer 
temperature reaches a mean of 74:4°, and the mean of winter is 47°6°, 
witha range of 27°. Thusthe summer is warmer, and the winter much 
colder, than at Sydney. The greatest temperature in the shade ever 
experienced in Sydney was 106°9°, the lowest winter was 35°9°, giving 
arange of 71°. At Naples the range has been as great as 81°, the 
winter minimum falling sometimes below the freezing point. 
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Taking the coast generally, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature may be set down as averaging not more 
than 24°, a range so small that it will be rarely found elsewhere. The 
famed resorts on the Mediterranean sea-board bear no comparison with 
the Pacific slope of New South Wales, either for natural salubrity, or 
for the comparative mildness of the summer and winter, while the 
epidemics and pestilences which have devastated those regions of ancient 
civilization have never made their appearance on. these shores. 

Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic region is 
entered. On the highsouthern plateau, at an elevation of 4,640 feet, stands 
the town of Kiandra, having a mean summer temperature of 57°3°, and a 
winter temperature of 34:1°, corresponding with that of Dunfermline, in 
Scotland, in latitude 56° 5’ N., while Kiandra is in 35° 52’ S$. Cooma, in 
the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation of 2,637 feet above sea- 
level, enjoys a summer as mild as either London or Paris, while its winters 
are far less severe. On the New England table-land, the climate of Armi- 
dale, and other towns, may be considered as nearly perfect as can be found. 
The yearly average temperature is barely 56°, while the mean summer 
only reaches 69°, and the winter falls to 45°9°, a range of temperature 
approximating closely to the famous health resorts in the south of France. 

The climatic conditions of the western districts of the Colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have been 
often cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature of 
the coastal district, or table-land, there: may appear some justification 
for such reputation, but only by comparison. ‘The climate of the great 
plains, in spite of the heat of part of the summer, is very healthy, and 
an inspection of the returns of death-rates, both of children and grown 
persons, given elsewhere, amply bears out this view. The town of 
Bourke may be taken as an example. Seated in the midst of the great 
plain of the interior, it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well as 
excellences, of the climate of the whole region. Bourke has exactly the 
same latitude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature is 1°3° and its mean 
6:5° less than the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the same 
parallel, but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As regards 
winter temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean winter 
reading of the thermometer is 54°7°, and accompanied as this is by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, the season is both refreshing and enjoy- 
able. The great heat experienced on occasional days in summer, when 
the thermometer reads considerably over 100° in the shade, is not 
accompanied by that moisture in the air which at the sea-coast would 
make a less degree of heat almost unbearable. 

New South Wales falls naturally into three great meteorological 
divisions, viz., the coastal, embracing an area of 38,200 square miles ; 
the table-lands, covering an area of 84,900 square miles; and the 
Western District, with an area of 187,600 square miles. The last- 
named might, from its size and variable rainfall, be split into two 
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districts with the 146° of east longitude as an arbitrary division. The 
coastal district has an average rainfall of 44°98 inches, varying from 64 
inches at the Tweed Heads to 31°48 at the foot of the Dividing Range. 
In this district there are several stations close to the ocean which are 
subject to exceptional and varying rainfall. Of these may be mentioned 
Port Macquarie and the Clarence Heads, the first having a mean annual 
fall of 62:04, and the latter of 50°35 inches, while at Newcastle and 
Sydney the respective figures are 46°94 and 48°97 inches, and at Eden, 
almost the southern extremity of the colony, the average fall is only 
35°46 inches. On the table-lands the rainfall averages 30°84 inches ; 
there is, however, a small area at the southern portion of the table-lands 
where the high average of 64°80 inches is experienced. West of the 
table-lands the amount of the fall decreases as the distance from the 
Pacific increases, and declines from about 21°6 inches at the foot of the 
western slope of the Dividing Range to less than 12°5 inches in the 
Trans-Darling country. For the whole area of the Western division 
the average does not exceed 17 inches. The mean rainfall of the Colony 
for the last 33 years is about 25 inches, but this figure can hardly be 
taken as conveying any meaning, except perhaps that it shows the 
greater part of the Colony to be favoured with only slight rainfall. 

The following table shows the average rainfall in some of the principal 
stations, which are arranged in the order of their latitude, in each of 
the great divisions :— 

Perec Mean Mean 
Station. Penal annual - Station. ory the annual 


| East Coast ee East Coast prec = 
| in miles. : in miles. : 


Least 


Coastal District—Area, 38,200 square miles, 


| 28 40°26 , 30 32°10 
Lismore | 13 46°63 ? 36 25°32 
Clarence Heads | 0 50°35 16 37°55 
Grafton 22 36°00 | South Head | 0 48°28 
Port Macquarie | 62°04 | Sydney | 5 48°97 
10 43°02 | Liverpool 20 40°34 
| 21°86 | Picton .... 25°92 
Muswellbrook | | 20°20 45°28 
Singleton 25°91 | Wollongong 38°84 
J srry’s Plains 19°88 31°59 
Morpeth 35°25 | Cape St. George 50°45 
West Maitland 33°29 | Moruya Heads 34°97 
Port Stephens 48°75 | Bodalla 34°97 
Newcastle | 46°94 27°33 
Pitt Town 29°08 . 30°46 


Table-lands—Area, 84,900 square miles. | 
Tenterfield 80 30°86 | Armidale 32°79 











Inverell 124 29°98 | Eversleigh 29 97 
Glen Innes 90 32°96 | Walcha | : 27°87 


Bundarra | 113 28°37 | 24°€8 
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Least | Least 
| distance Posie | : distance 
Station. | from the Rainfall in Station. from the 


Mean 
Annual 


East Coast) Rainfall in 


East Coast inches. inches. 


in miles. | in miles. 


Table-lands—continued. 
Quirindi 115 24°88 | Young 26°62 
Murrurundi 94 31°94 | Mittagong 31°45 
Cassilis 120 22°82 Moss Vale 39°18 
Mudgee 121 25°23 | Murrumburrah 25°18 
Orange 124 36°56 | Crookwell 30°89 
Bathurst 96 23°60 | Goulburn 26°21 
Forbes . 176 19°45 20°95 
Kurrajong 35 | 50°07 | Lake George 50°45 
Mount Victoria 61 35°80 | Queanbeyan 23°26 
Katoomba 58 49°42 | Kyamba : 30°08 
Carcoar 111 28°38 | Kiandra 63°00 
Springwood 42 {| 32°62 ay 18°93 
Woodford 46 53°56 ‘ 20°75 
126 27°20 


Western District, East of 146° East Longitude—Area, 87,800 square miles. 


Moree .. 204 21°83 | Canonbar 272 16°04 
Warialda 162 28°25 182 20°59 
Bingara 153 31°15 227 18°52 
Brewarrina 348 18 01 Marsden’s 187 17°56 
Walgett 286 17°78 | Wagga Wagga 161 22°30 
Narrabri 196 23°85 | Urana 213 17°14 
Gunnedah ............. " 160 24°41 175 27°99 
Coonabarabran 185 28°10 , 


Western Plains, West of 146° East Longitude—Area, 99,800 square miles. 
Milparinka 599 9°57 | Wentworth 475 10°95 
Bourke 386 15°85 309 13°24 

473 11°85 | Euston 422 12°13 
345 12°46 | Deniliquin 287 16°59 
296 20°10 | Moama 290 16°32 














It is fortunate for the country that dryness is one of its characteristics ; 
otherwise, instead of being the abode of health, the interior of the 
Colony would, with abundant rains, have become an impenetrable 
jungle, the lurking-place of those malarial fevers which devastate so 
many fair regions of the Old World and America. New South Wales 
may therefore be compared favourably with any part of the world ; and, 
taking into consideration the comparatively low latitudes in which it is 
situated, it offers a most remarkable variety of temperate climates. 
From Kiandra, on the highest part of the great Dividing Range, to 
Bourke, on the great interior plain, the climate may be compared with 
that of the region of Europe extending from Edinburgh to Messina, but 
more generally resembling that of Southern France and Italy. It may 
therefore be regarded as peculiarly fitted for the habitation of people of 
European race, embracing, as it does, within its limits, the climatic con- 
ditions under which the most advanced races of the world have 
prospered. The following tables, showing the average meteorological 
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conditions in the places given in the preceding table, fairly represent 
the whole Colony :— 


' 


Daily range of 


Winter tem- 


Station. 


hade. 
of thermometer 


| in shade. 


| 


in shade, 

temperature 
yerature 

thermometer 

in shade. 

of thermometer 
in shade, 


in shade. = 
oO 
roo) 
=] 


perature 
| in shade 
ins 


Lowest reading 


| South latitude. 
East longitude. 
Yearly tem- 
| Summer 
Highest reading 








Coastal District. 
°  ' | feet. 
CASINO ccc ceeceneccence ‘50 | 153-00 50 
TBM OFC Deen eee ee 50 | 153°21 52 
Clarence Heads......... 153°21 | 120 
Grafton ; 152°56 27 
Port Macquarie ‘25 | 152°54 49 
Taree 31°58 | 152°29 30 
Scone : 150°53 | 680 
Muswellbroo ye 150°53 | 475 
Singleton 34] 151°09| 135 
Jerry’s Plains 150°55 | 150 
Morpeth 151°37 20 
West Maitland : 151°35 98 
Port Stephens .. ......] 32° 152-09 30 
Newcastle 2 151°50} 180 
Pitt Town : 150°53 40 
Windsor 3°36 | 150°49 4] 
150°40 87 
151°02 49 
South Head 3°50.| 151°16| 254 
Sydney 3°52|151°13| 146 
Liverpool 3°56 | 150°57 50 
150°40| 549 
150°58 54 
150°56 67 
150°38 30 
Cape St. George 5: 150°45 | 175 
Moruya Heads 3°53 | 150°06 50 
Bodalla 3 149°59 40 
149°53 50 | 60°9 | 
| 149°59 | 107 | 60°3 | 
Table-lands. 
Tenterfield | 29°05 | 154°04 | 2,827 
Inverell 151°10 | 1,953 
Glen Innes 29% 151°44 | 3,518 
Bundarra 30° 151°10 | 2,000 
Armidale 32 | 151°38 | 3,278 
Eversleigh "34 | 151°40 | 3,576 
Walcha : 151°35 | 3,380 
150°54 | 1,500 
Quirindi af: 150°41 | 1,278 
Murrurundi Pars 150°51 | 1,545 
Cassilis 32° 150°00 | 1,500 
Mudgee ‘BD | 149°35 | 1,635 | 6 
Orange 33°18 | 149°09 | 2,843 | 5 
Bathurst 33°24 | 149°37 | 2,200 | 5 
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perature 
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Summer 

tem 

ins 

perature 

in shade. 
Daily range of 
thermometer 
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Highest reading 
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Lowest reading 
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T'able-lands—continued. 


o hf ° if ° 
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Forbes 33°27 | 148°05 
j ; 150°45 
Mount Victoria | 33° 150°15 
Katoomba | 33°38 | 150°18 
Carcoar ' 149°14 
Springwood ‘43 | 150°34 
Woodford ’ 150°24 
f 148°45 

14821 
Mittagong ‘27 | 150°30 
Moss Vale ¢ 150°23 
Murrumburrah . 148°23 
Crookwell ... ; 149°35 
GOmIBCGE vice ccna cnctere , 149°45 
148°56 

Lake George : 149°25 
Queanbeyan 149°15 
Kyamba 29 | 147°44 
Kiandra ; 148°32 
149-09 
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Bombala : 149°16 54°9 | 65°0 ' 42° 8 
Western District, Hast of 146° Hast Longitude. 
29°29 


149° ‘53 | 1,000 | 68°4 | 80°8 | 55°7 

Wartalda .....-.ccccsewces 29°35 | 150°37 | 1,106 | 64°0 | 76°2 | 50°0 
Bingara ; 150°37 L, 200 | 64:0 0 | 50°0 
Brewarrina : 146°54: 430 | 68°5 9 | 53°1 
14810 | 522) 68°7 “I 1532 

149°46 | 697 | 66°5 *4.| 522 

Gunnedah : 150°15| 925 | 66°0 | 79-1 | 51:0 
Coonabarabran ; 149°18 |. 2,056 | 60°6 ‘1 | 47:1 
Cannonbar 31°22 | 147°23| 520) 69°4 4 | 54°9 
32°18 | 148°35| 865 | 63:1 0 | 49°5 

Condobolin 33°12 | 147°14| 700 | 57-2 | 77°2 | 51-2 
Marsden’s ‘,.| 38°52 ) 147°38| 700 | 65°7 3} 61:8 
Wagga iii 35°08 | 147°24| 615 | 60°1 ‘1 | 46°6 
35°20 | 146°20} 400 | 63°5| 76:4 | 49:0 

36°06 | 147:00! 572 | 60°7 | 74°0 | 46°6 


Western District, West of 146° East Tpngitude. 

Milparinka 9°51 | 141°57 | 1,000 2°7 | 53°6 
145°58 | 347 : ‘8 | 54°7 

Wilcannia ‘31 | 143°23 | 246 8 | 53°2 
Cobar 145°50| 780 : ‘5 | 54°6 
Mount Hope 145°55 | 600 ‘ 6 | 52°0 
Wentworth ‘08 | 142°00; 144 : ‘9 | 52°0 
30 | 144°56 | 305 ; 4 | 50°5 

14251} 188 ; 8 | 51°1 

145°02| 320 ‘9 | 48°3 

144°50 | 320 ; 2 | 47°8 
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Average Meteorological Conditions of Sydney for each Month for thirty-three years. 
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Average reading of standard baro- 
meter at 32° Fahrenheit and 30°083 30°113 | 30°123 | 30°149 | 30°126 | 30°072 | 30°021 | 29°979 | 29°934 80°057 
mean sea-level at 9a.m. ...... 5 


Average hourly reading of self-> ; 
registering electric barograph, ‘ 99:05 SatAG ae ae Se nine 

20° Tr ? : 9° 29°892 | 29°9% 29°95 29°915 | 5 29°¢ 9°8 29°8 29° 29°852 
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mean sea level 
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PART V. 


Geological Formation. 


HE geology of the Colony has been ably treated by various learned 
scientists, and this work has been added to by the late Mr. C.8. 
Wilkinson, Government Geologist, and by his successor in that office. 
To the Rev. W. B. Clarke we are indebted for the tirst systematic 
classification of the various sedimentary formations found in New South 
Wales. These were classified by him as follows :— 


Paleozoic: Silurian 


Devonian 
Carboniferous 
Permian. 
Mesozoic: Triassic 
J urassic 
Cretaceous. 
Cainozoic : Tertiary Miocene 
Pliocene 
Post Tertiary Post Pliocene 
Recent. 


Paleozoic.—This formation extends throughout almost the whole 
eastern portion of the Colony, the rocks of the upper Silurian age 
principally occurring on the western watershed of the main Dividing 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and 
Abercrombie Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern watershed, 
along part of the coast near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, are 
found in the basin of the Clyde, and the upper valley of the Shoalhaven. 

The upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where they 
are overlaid by the Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley, and by the 
belt of volcanic rocks extending along the Liverpool Range. They 
reappear further north, in the upper valley of the Macleay River, on 
the east slope, and in the basin of the Namoi, on the west of the 
Dividing Range. The Silurian rocks consist of sandstone, slate, and 
limestone, and exhibit evidence of metamorphism, particularly in the 
country around Bathurst and Hill End. 

Limestone beds, of considerable extent, are scattered throughout this 
formation. These are chiefly composed of crinoids and corals which 
outcrop prominently in the Wellington District, near Molong and 
Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in the Murrumbidgee District. In the 
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limestone formations are found magnificent caves, such as the Wellington, 
Wombeyan, Fish River or Jenolan Caves, Bungonia and Abercrombie, 
the fame of which has spread even beyond the confines of Australia. 
The caves at Yarrangobilly in the Kiandra district, are also said to be 
very attractive. Rocks of the Devonian age also exist near Rydal, where 
Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson measured a section of strata, showing a thickness 
of not less than 10,000 feet. 

The coal-bearing rocks are of.three distinct systems, the first of which 
belongs in all probability to the lower carboniferous age. Two seams, 
the one 5 feet and the other 7 feet in thickness, occur near the top of 
this system, but the coal in both cases is full of bands, and otherwise 
too dirty to be of any economic value. The second system, known as 
the permo-carboniferous, contains many seams of workable coal, which 
have been developed in both New South Wales and Queensland. 
Productive coal measures occur in this system in three horizons in New 
South Wales: The first and lowest of these is the Greta (Stony Creek) 
series, the second the Tomago (Hast Maitland) series, and the last and 
uppermost the Newcastle series. The total thickness of this system 
and its associated strata at Newcastle is about 11,000 feet, containing a 
total thickness of about 150 feet of coal, without taking into account. 
seams of less than 3 feet in thickness. Recent borings at Cremorne, 
a point on the northern margin of Sydney Harbour, as well as at Holt- 
Sutherland and Liverpool, confirm the anticipations of Mr. C. 8. 
Wilkinson as to the continuous extension of at least the upper or 
Newcastle. series of coal-seams between Newcastle on the north and 
Bullion the south. The third system comprises the Clarence carbonifer- 
ous basin, and is of mesozoic age. Professor David estimates the 
length of that part of it which contains the principal seams to be about. 
65 miles from east to west, while its width is about.37 miles from north 
to south. The most remarkable beds in the Clarence basin are a series. 
of massive whitish sandstones, which were considered by Mr. ©. 8. 
Wilkinson to be the equivalents of the Hawkesbury sandstones, and 
were named by him “The Middle Clarence Series,” occupying as they 
do an intermediate position between the upper and lower coal-beds of 
the basin. None of the seams in this coal-field have as yet been 
proved to be of commercial value. Professor David estimates the 
top seam to contain 1 foot 9 inches, out of a total thickness of 5 
feet 74 inches, of coal fit for ordinary consumption, while the second and 
third seams have not yet been sufficiently tested to allow of a definite 
opinion being formed of their value. It is probable, however, that 
even if the seams prove to be of insufficient thickness and purity to 
yield coal fit for purposes of export, they may supply sufficient coal of 
fair quality for local requirements, especially if the coal be washed in 
suitable washing machines, such as Liihrig’s. 

The Hawkesbury and Wianamatta series, which overlay the carboni- 
ferous formation of that part of the country through which the Hawkes. 
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bury and its principal tributaries flow belong to the mesozoic period. 
It is in this formation that the wonderful gorges of the Blue Mountains, 
and the beautiful harbours of Port Jackson, Port Hacking, and Broken 
Bay occur. The rocks are of warm yellow sandstone, and the thickness 
of the strata is estimated at about 1,000 feet. 

The Wianamatta series extend round Sydney and cover a space in the 
shape of an irregular triangle, the angular points of which rest at Picton 
on the south, Richmond on the north, and Sydney on the east. The 
beds are composed of fine sedimentary deposits of argillaceous shales, 
and are of comparatively little thickness. They appear to have been 
deposited in hollows worn by denudation out of the sandstone, on which 
they directly rest. Neither the Hawkesbury sandstones nor the Wiana- 
matta shales contain any remarkable seams of coal. Both formations 
are intersected by dykes of dolerite, which have also intruded the under- 
lying carboniferous formations, and where they have come in contact 
with the coal-seams, the latter have been converted into coke, sometimes 
to a thickness of 3 feet or more. 

The Cretaceous formations occupy the north-western part of the Colony, 
extending from the Darling westward, towards the north-west corner. 
Water-bearing strata have been reached at depths varying from 89 feet 
to 2,070 feet, and large quantities of water have been obtained. The 
existence of subterranean water throughout this extensive region has 
been practically demonstrated, and it remains for the settlers to avail 
themselves of the stores with which nature has charged her reservoirs 
in the ages that have long since been counted out. The steps already 
taken in regard to utilising the artesian water are described in another 
part of this chapter. 

Cainozoic.—To this formation belongs the greater portion of the central 
and western districts of the Colony. It therefore embraces the valleys of 
the great western rivers, and their chief tributaries. The formation is, 
however, intersected by a broad belt, chiefly of Silurian rocks, extending 
across its centre, from the Bogan River towards the Great Barrier Range, 
on the further side of the Darling. Large patches of Devonian formation 
are also met with in the same region. Making these deductions, the 
tertiary formation covers more than one third of the whole Colony. The 
vast alluvial plains were formed during the Pliocene and Post Pliocene 
periods. The alluvial deposits are of variable thickness, sometimes 
shallow, but in the great plains, between the main rivers which intersect 
the country, the deposits are of very great depth. 


IGNEOUS AND METAMORPHIC FORMATION. 


The area occupied by this formation comprises one-eighth of the 
Colony—the principal rocks belonging to the series consisting of varieties 
of granite, porphyry, diorite, and serpentine. The granite formation 
occurs for the most part in the northern and southern masses of the 
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great dividing chains, but is found out-cropping throughout the Silurian 
deposits, which cover so large a part of the centre of the Colony. Diorite 
and basalt occur principally in the country between the Macleay and 
Manning Rivers, and on both slopes of the Liverpool Range, between 
the upper waters of the Namoi and Macleay, and divide the upper 
Silurian and Carboniferous deposits of the eastern and western water- 
sheds. Serpentine is found scattered in different parts of the Colony, 
chiefly at Gundagai, Bingera,; Lucknow, and Port Macquarie. The 
granites, porphyries, and diorite rocks have been recognised as belonging 
to the Paleozoic age, whilst the voleanic rocks, basalts and others, are 
contemporaneous with the tertiary series. 


ARTESIAN WATER. 


It had long been scientifically demonstrated that there was every 
probability of water being obtained by boring in the cretaceous 
formations which cover the whole of the north-west portion of the 
Colony, a region favoured with only a sparse rainfall ; but it was not 
until 1879 that artesian boring was attempted. In that year operations 
were begun at Killara, a station lying between Bourke and Wilcannia. 
The supply was tapped at a depth of 140 feet, and the effluent water 
rose to a height of 26 feet. In 1884 the Department of Mines put 
down its first bore in search of water, a small supply of which was 
reached at 89 feet. Since then much work has been done, and in J uly, 
1893, there were twenty bores completed, ten in progress, and sites 
selected for fifteen others. Of those completed, fifteen yield a daily 
supply from artesian sources of somewhat over 5,500,000 gallons, the 
individual yield varying from 22,464 gallons to 2,000,000 gallons. Two 
bores tap a sub-artesian supply, and by pumping give a daily yield of 
61,000 gallons ; in two other cases a sub-artesian supply was found, and 
in one instance only was the search for water entirely unsuccessful. 
Gauged by the quantity of water yielded, the most successful bore yet 
put down by the Government is the “Native Dog,” in the county of 
Gunderbooka, about midway between Bourke and Barringun ; water was 
reached in this bore at 475 feet, and the daily yield is 2,000,000 gallons 
with a temperature of 92°, the cost of the bore being £1,000. 

At the middle of 1893, there had been completed by private enterprise 
some seventy-two bores, all yielding serviceable water, their combined 
daily flow being a little over 27,000,000 gallons. The search for water 
was unsuccessful in fourteen cases, and the results of nine other bores 
were not disclosed, though it is believed that artesian water was tapped 
but not in any large quantity. 





PART VI. 


Mines and Minerals. 


6 ee progress of the Colony during the first sixty years of its history, 

viewed in the light of later events, seems painfully slow, and 
somewhat uncertain. Yet the earlier colonists must have been conscious 
of the vast heritage destined to become the fortune of Australia, for 
on no other supposition can their sacrifices and exertions be understood. 
To the nations of the Old World this was practically an unknown land, 
and it was not till the story of the gold discoveries was noised abroad 
that the importance and possible future of Australia were in any way 
realised. , 

Gold-mining was but for a brief period the leading industry of these 
colonies, even in the wonderful years which succeeded the memorable 
discovery of Hargraves. Now, amongst the minerals obtained in New 
South Wales, it yields in importance to coal and silver ; whilst compared 
with that of pastoral and agricultural produce the value of gold procured 
is inconsiderable. The discovery of gold, nevertheless, made Australia 
a nation, for the current of immigration which set southward on the 
presence of the precious metal becoming known has never ceased. 
Thousands of men in the prime of life, attracted to these shores by the 
hope of fortune easily acquired on the fields of the Turon and Bendigo, 
seeing patient industry everywhere rewarded, remained to share the 
general prosperity, and those who came to dig for gold readily turned 
their attention to their former, but less exciting, pursuits. 

The settlement of New South Wales has not been affected by the 
gold discovery to the same extent as that of Victoria, yet the number of 
persons engaged in actual search for the precious metal was at one time 
considerable. This number has gradually decreased, as the fields have 
been despoiled of the treasures contained in their easily worked alluvial 
deposits. The abandonment of a gold-field is not, however, always a loss 
to the country. After the excitement has died out, the digger makes 
room for the agriculturist, and resources of a more permanent character 
are developed, in parts of the Colony, which, but for the prospector, would 
have been unknown, and, but for the farmer, would have remained a 
wilderness. Gold-mining now requires the expenditure of capital for the 
erection of plant and gold-saving machinery ; and the miner, whose stock- 
in-trade of gold-digging appliances consisted solely of a pick, a shovel, 
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and a tin-dish, has had, in the great majority of instances, to seek other 
fields of labour. Still the mining industry of New South Wales is in a 
very flourishing condition, and maintains in employment a fair propor- 
tion of the people of the Colony. Many of the gold-miners have turned 
their attention to the silver, copper, and tin mines, and the coal and 
shale mines find occupation for large numbers. 


Mining is carried on both on private property by the owners, and on 
lands leased from the State ; most of the principal coal-mines belong to 
the former category, while the leading mines for other minerals are on 
lands leased under various sections of the Mining and Lands Acts. The 
area of freehold land devoted to mining purposes is not known; the 
area of State lands held under the various acts was 154,450 acres, of 
which 35,655 acres were within reserves, and 118,795 acres were outside 
reserves ; there were also 12,161 acres held under application to lease. 
During 1892 there were 224 applications dealt with for permits to 
search and dig for gold, 181 of which were received in that year. The 
revenue from mineral leases and licenses, &c., was £33,549, and the 
royalty on reserved minerals amounted to £10,533. 


The following table gives the approximate number of persons actually 
engaged in the principal departments of mining during each of the past 
seven years :— 


Miners employed at end of each year. 


Minerals. l i 
1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1801. 
6,060) 8,278) 10,192 12,589) 11,166 
1,670| 2,986] 6,587| 5,806! 7,645 
503; 1,214 542 716 48] 
3,888] 3,499] 1,234) 2,172) 1,951 
7,998 9,301) 10,277| 10,469) 10,820 
120 253 138 189) 260) 
1,294 214 868) 185 





19,447 20,239| 26,825) 29,184) 32,809) 32,508 











The figures in respect to the number of men engaged in mining are 
given on the authority of the returns to the Mines Department, but are 
probably overstated, for as will presently appear the value of gold won 
on the assumption that the number stated is correct would amount to 
less than £63 per man. 

The value of mining machinery, exclusive of that used for coal and 
shale mining, may be set down at £1.279,000; of this £600,000 represents 
the machinery employed at the silver-fields, £570,000 that on the gold- 
fields, and £109,000 that on other mineral fields, principally copper and 
tin. 
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The summary hereunder shows the value of the products of the 
various minerals since their first discovery, as well as the value of 


minerals won in the year 1892. 


Minerals. 


Copper 
Antimony 
Bismuth 

Lead (pig) 

Oxide of iron 
Sundry minerals* 


Total Value 


Value. 


During 1892. 


To end of year1892. 





1,462,388 
136,079 
8,852 
152,994 
114,559 
14,680 
1,080 

726 

869 

7,601 


4,946,842 


———=, 


£ 
39,202,666 
13,660,715 
27,271,429 
1,552,791 
84,472 
5,828,657 
3,596,482 
130,478 
37,722 





11,049 
3,516 
130,260 


91,510,237 


*25,000 carats of emeralds were won at Emmaville during 1892, but the value is not known. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that the Colony has pro- 
duced various minerals of the total value of over ninety-one and a half 
millions sterling. The figures given for each mineral in the preceding 
table agree with those shown in the 1892 annual report of the Mines 
Department, except those relating to tin and copper. The ores of these 
metals are imported in large quantities to be smelted, and the refined 
copper and tin, the production of this smelting, are usually exported 
as domestic produce, and have appeared as such in the mining returns, 
which of course is an error. 


PROSPECTING VOTE. 


Following the practice of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, the 
Government has for some years past devoted a sum annually to 
encourage prospecting for gold, and in 1889 the conditions of the vote 
were so amended as to embrace all minerals. The amount set apart 
for the year 1893 was £20,000, as against £40,000 granted in the 
previous year. Miners desiring a grant from the vote have to satisfy 
the prospecting board that the locality proposed to be prospected is 
one likely to yield the mineral sought for, and that the mode of opera- 
tions is suitable for its discovery. Aid is given in deserving cases up 
to 50 per cent. of the value of the work done and of the necessary 
implements and materials. Miners who have been assisted from the 
vote are not entitled to claim any reward that may be offered for the 
discovery of any new gold or mineral fields. 





METALLIC MINERALS. 


DIAMOND DRILIS. 


The use of the diamond drill in searching for minerals dates only 
from 1881, but boring by the Department of Mines commenced much 
later. The drills now in use belong for the most part to the State, and 
are lent to private persons on terms fixed by regulation, the charges 
being £2 2s. on application, towards cost of inspection; £10 per week 
for cost of diamonds and wear and tear of machinery from start of bore 
till completion ; wages of engineer and assistants ; cost of tubes damaged, 
destroyed, or that not he withdrawn from bores ; all charges ear 
freight, &c., on machinery both on being sent and returned, and cost 
of all fuel and water necessary for working the drill. An abatement is 
however granted by the Mines Department in special cases. 

During the year 1892 the depth bored was 4,139 feet, and the charge 
therefor was £3,486, while the expense to the Mines Department was 
only £3,318; in this last sum is not included the wear and tear of the 
drills and machinery employed. The following statement shows the 
total depth bored to the end of 1892, in those localities where opera- 
tions were carried on during that year, together with the average sinking 
per hour and the cost per foot. The mineral sought for in each case 
was coal :— 


| Total | Rate | Mineral — 
depth bored bored | Cost per for 
toend of | per | foot. which 





Locality. Strata. 


1892. | hour. | bored. 





ft. 

Coal measures 1,307 

Coal measures 1,227 

voleanic. 

Cremorne No. 1..| Coal measures 3,095 

. No. 2.. es 1,875 

Bulli No. 1 Coal measures | 12 
voleanic. : 

. No. . 865 ree Se 

» No. 3 ie | 749 

Yacaaba (Port Sand drift | 87 

Stephens). | 

Doughboy Hollow 


inches. : 
6°79 Coal. 
3°69 


= 


Noo Ow? 


16°37 1 92 
22-50 tess 





oc = 


1631 | 1 9 O% 


Volcanic and ahale| 283 5 4°72 1 4 104 


9,501 11 13°68 | 0 12 103 











METALLIC MINERALS. 


Gold.—Amongst the metallic minerals found in the Colony, gold 
occupies a foremost place, both on account of the quantity which has 
been, and.is now being, raised, and of the influence which its discovery 
has had on the settlement of the country. The date of the discovery 
of gold in New South Wales was for a long time the theme of much 
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controversy, and the question as to the original discoverer, long disputed. 
It is now agreed, however, that the existence of gold was known to the 
authorities during the early days, when the Colony was a convict settle- 
ment, but for obvious State reasons the matter remained secret. The 
first authentic record of the discovery of gold is contained in an extract 
from Assistant Surveyor James McBrian’s Field-book, bearing date 
16th February, 1823, in which the following note appears :—‘ At 
8 chains 50 links to river, and marked gum-tree—at this place I found 
numerous particles of gold in the sand and in the hills convenient to 
the river.” The river referred to is the Fish River, at about 15 miles 
from Bathurst, not far from the spot to which the first gold-rush was 
made twenty-eight years afterwards. 

In 1839, Count Strzlecki found gold in the Vale of Clwydd, and 
communicated the discovery to Governor Gipps, but he was requested 
to keep the matter secret, lest the knowledge of the existence of gold 
should imperil the safety and discipline of the settlement. The Rev. 
W. B. Clarke also found gold in 1841 in the Macquarie Valley and 
the Vale of Clwydd, and expressed his belief that the precious metal 
would be found abundantly dispersed throughout the territory. 

But it was not until the year 1851 that payable deposits were 
proved to exist in New South Wales, and this important discovery was 
due to Mr. E. Hammond Hargraves, who, on his return some time 
previously from California, pointed out to the Government the localities 
in which he had found payable deposits of alluvial gold, viz., at Lewis 
Ponds and Summer Hill Creek, in the districts of Bathurst and 
Wellington. Prospecting operations followed in the neighbourhood, 
with the result of which every one is now familiar. A few weeks 
later rich deposits were discovered at Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and 
other gold-fields, in Victoria; and the world witnessed a gold rush from 
all parts of the earth to these colonies, similar to that which some years 
before had taken place to California. The probable effects of the move- 
ment were not clearly seen at the time, either here or in the United 
Kingdom, but the result has been the creation of states, whose future 
is surrounded with the brightest promise. 

Native gold is the only true mineral species of gold which has, so far, 
been found in New South Wales, and was first met with in easily worked 
alluvial deposits. Alluvial diggings have always attracted the greater 
number of miners, as the precious metal is dug out without costly 
appliances. But, however rich they may be, these deposits are very 
soon worked out, for their area is generally of limited extent. In the 
alluvial deposits gold is found associated with a variety of minerals ; 
it occurs in the shape of grains and nuggets, water-worn in appearance, | 
and some of considerable size. Though New South Wales has not 
yielded nuggets of so extraordinary a size as those found in the neigh- 
bouring Colony of Victoria, some very splendid specimens of that gold 
formation have, nevertheless, been unearthed at various times. 
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Thus, in July, 1851, a mass of gold was found on the Turon River 
gold-fields which weighed 106 ib., or 1,272 oz. In November, 1858, at 
Burrandong, near Orange, another nugget was found which, when 
melted at the Sydney Mint, gave 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold, of the 
value of £4,389 8s. 10d. A third nugget, called the Brennan, was sold 
in Sydney in 1851 for £1,156. In 1880 and 1882, several nuggets which 
were unearthed at Temora weighed from 59 to 139 oz., and in 1887 
nuggets were found by fossickers in various parts of the country, four 
of which, weighing respectively 357 0z., 200 0z., 47 oz., and 32 oz, 
were obtained at Hargraves ; and another, weighing 30 oz., at Limestone 
Creek. The Jubilee nugget, weighing 344 oz., was also discovered in 
that year at Maitland Bar, in the Mudgee District, and was worth 
about £1,236. 

Although the alluviai deposits discovered in the early days have been 
practically abandoned, and are considered as worked out, there is ample 
evidence that the surface of the country has been merely scratched. 
The search for gold has been vigorously prosecuted for more than forty 
years ; but new. gold-fields and fresh deposits are nevertheless being 
continually discovered in localities supposed to have been thoroughly 
examined. The gold formation is very widely diffused throughout the 
Colony, as may be gathered from the fact that the gold-fields of Albert, 
Delegate, and Ballina are between 600 and 700 miles distant from each 
other; and it has been estimated that the extent of country covered by 
formations in association with which gold always occurs, exceeds 70,000 
square miles, whilst the precious metal has also been found in formations 
where its presence was never suspected. A considerable portion of this 
area, equal to nearly one-fourth of the whole surface of the Colony, 
has never been touched by the pick of the miner. 

It is well-known to the mining public that many mines which gave 
promise of handsome results were abandoned in the early days, simply 
because the appliances at hand were not sufficiently powerful or well 
directed to save the gold contained in the foreign matter with which it 
was found associated. At Wattle Flat, on the Turon River, and at 
many places on the older gold-fields, gold was found in deposits of 
iron pyrites, which have since proved to be in a very high degree 
payable ; but these claims, when apparently exhausted, were abandoned 
some years ago, the miners lacking the necessary knowledge or skill to 
obtain from the pyrites the whole of the gold they contained. Improved 
methods of extraction have since been invented and a rich harvest 
awaits the skilled miner who shall bring to bear upon the development 
of this industry, modern knowledge, and appliances such as are being 
successfully employed in other countries. 

Gold is also found in quartz-veins, occurring in older and metamorphic 
rocks, such as argillaceous slates, chloritic, and talcose schists, as well 
as granite, diorite, serpentine, and porphyry. Vein gold is associated 
more commonly with iron pyrites, though found with copper, lead, zine, 
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and silver ores, and occurring also in asbestos. But the extraction of 
gold from quartz-veins requires the erection of extensive machinery and 
gold-saving appliances, involving an outlay of capital such as the 
ordinary miner seldom possesses. Quartz-mining is generally carried on 
by companies. 

Gold has been found in the Coal Measures, and Carboniferous strata. 
The Rey. W. B. Clarke detected it in the Hawkesbury sandstone for- 
mation, on the north side of Sydney Harbour, and he also mentions 
that it is distributed through the sand at the mouth of the Richmond 
River. Along the southern part of the coast of New South Wales 
gold has been found near the shore in the sand washed by the waves of 
the Pacific Ocean, whilst at Bermagui, and in the district extending 
between Moruya and Eden, important discoveries of the precious metal 
have also been made. It would be impossible to name every part of the 
colony in which gold is found, as it appears throughout the greater part 
of the territory, and there is ample evidence that deposits exist which 
will offer to the prospector or the miner a profitable field of employment 
for many years to come. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold 
received for coinage at the Mint, and exported during each year since 
1851 :— 





Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 
| 
OZ. | £ OZ. | £ 

1851... 144,120 | 468,336 1873 361,784 1,395,175 
1852... 818,751 2,660,946 1874 270,823 1,040,329 
1853...) 548,052 | 1,781,172 | 1875 230, 882 877,694 
1854... 237,910 773,209 1876 167,411 613,190 
1855. 171,367 654,594 | 1877 124,110 471,418 
1856 + 184,600 689,174 1878 119,665 430,033 
1857... 175,949 674,477 1879 109,649 | 407,219 
1858 uA 286,798 1,104,175 | 1880 118,600 | 441,543 
1859 a 329,363 1,259,127 | 1881 149,627 566,513 
1860 .. 384,053 1,465,373 | 1882 140,469 | 526,522 
1861... 465,685 | 1,806,171 1883 123,805 | 458,509 
1862 ... 640,622 2,467,780 | 1884 107,198 395,292 
1863... 466,111 1,796,170 | 1885 103,736 378,665 
lnee =. 340,267 1,304,926 | 1886 101,416 366,294 
1865... 320,316 | 1,231,243 | 1887 110,288 394,579 
1866... 290,014 | 1,116,404 1888 87,503 317,100 
1867... 271,886 1,053,578 1889 119,759 | 434,070 
1868... 255,662 994,665 | 1890 127,760 | 460,285 
1869... 251,491 974,149 1891 153,336 558,306 
170s 240,858 931,016. | 1892 156,870 569,178 
Th 4 323,609 1,250,485 et 
1872: 64 425,129 1,643,582 | Total ...| 10,557,304 | 39,202,666 
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This table shows that the production of gold in New South Wales 
has, since the year 1872, considerably decreased. This decrease is 
explained by the fact that the rich alluvial deposits discovered in the 
early days have been exhausted, and that other resources of a more 
permanent nature are being developed. The latter offer steadier 
employment to the labouring classes, without, it is true, the chance of 
accumulating rapid fortunes, but with more security against loss. 

The principal seats of alluvial gold-mining are the Bathurst and 
Mudgee districts, and the country watered by the various feeders of the 
Upper Lachlan, and also in the Tumut and Adelong and Braidwood 
districts. In 1880, the Temora gold-fields, in the Murrumbidgee 
district, about 30 to 40 miles from the inland town of Wagga Wagga, 
were discovered, and were for some years in a flourishing condition. 
The district is now drifting from mining into an important agricultural 
settlement. In the north of the Colony, in the New England district ; 
on the coast, in the county of Gloucester; and in the extreme north- 
west, at Mount Poole, Mount Browne, and Tibooburra, the gold-fields 
sustain a considerable population of miners. The system of hydraulic 

sluicing is adopted in only two or three mines in the New England 
' district ; at Kiandra, on the southern table-lands, where extensive 
reservoirs have been formed, and the face of the rocks attacked in 
various places at Nelborthery, near Bombala, where the Delegate River 
Hydraulic Sluicing Company have erected machinery capable of lifting 
4,500,000 gallons of water to a height of 330 feet in twenty-four hours ; 
and in the Shoalhaven valley, where large sums have been expended by 
companies in endeavouring to bring water to bear for sluicing several 
promising beds of alluvium. 

The principal quartz-veins are situated near Bathurst, Armidale, Hill 
End, and Mudgee ; the two last-mentioned gold districts had, up to the 
end of 1892, already yielded 1,170,669 0z., or nearly 36 tons of gold, 
valued at £4,540,524. The Geological Surveyor, who examined this 
field in 1886, reported that its resources were far from being exhausted. 
At Adelong, Tumut, Temora, Parkes, Peak Hill, Jindera, and near 
Gundagai, reefs are also profitably worked, as well as in the south-east 
of the Colony. 

Much enterprise has been shown during the last few years in the 
search for gold; and quartz-reefs have been opened up in many parts 
with profitable results. Old workings, which had been abandoned years 
ago under a prevailing idea that they were valuable only on the surface, 
and which had scarcely, in any instance, been tested to a greater depth 
than 200 feet, have been reopened with very encouraging results. 

An important feature of the gold-mining industry of late years is 
that the number of persons employed in alluvial mining and the revenue 
derived from this source, have diminished considerably, whilst quartz- 
mining is more and more becoming a permanent industry, the returns 
from that source during 1892 being more than double that of the 
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year 1890, and much in advance of any year shown in the subsequent 


table. The number of persons engaged in alluvial and quartz mining, 
and the production during the last five years, were as follow :—- 


a a a OO SE SS 





Number of Miners. Production. 
Year. 
Alluvial. Quartz. Alluvial. Quartz. 
eet 8 
No. No. OZ. OZ. 

1888 4,368 3,910 36,796 36,539 
1889 5,623 4,569 37,170 75,717 
1890 6,304 6,285 58,830 58,832 
1891 4,748 6,418 49,625 100,421 
1892 4,030 5,019 35,024 121,846 





$$ 


The gold found in New South Wales is never absolutely pure, 
always containing traces of other metals, such as copper, iron, and 
bismuth, and often a fair percentage of silver. To the presence of 
the latter its light-yellow colour is due. New South Wales gold is 
generally lighter in colour than Victorian gold, but of a deeper yellow 
than that found in the fields of Southern Queensland ; its specific gravity 
averages about 17°5. 

The authority to dig for gold costs only 10s. a year, and entitles its 
possessor not only to take up ground for mining, but also to occupy, 
in a mining township, a 4 acre, or, outside a town, 1 acre of land for a 
business site. 

Of the 1,068 applications made during 1892 to lease Crown lands 
for mining purposes, 602 were for auriferous land, embracing an area 
of 3,987 acres. The steam-engines employed in quartz-mining numbered 
225, with an aggregate of 3,496 horse-power. ‘There were also 204 
crushing-machines, and 1,448 stamp-heads. In alluvial gold and tin 
mining there were employed 27 steam-engines, of which the aggregate 
horse-power equalled 301. The value of the machinery employed in 
gold-mining is estimated at £570,143. During the year 1892 the 
number of persons more or less regularly employed, in various parts 
of the Colony, in gold-mining was 9,049, of whom 8,521 were Europeans 
and 528 Chinese. There were 5,019 persons engaged in quartz-mining, 
and 4,030 in the alluvial diggings. 

The quantity of gold, the produce of New South Wales, received 
at the Sydney Mint for coinage during 1892 amounted to 144,259 oz., of 
the gross value of £522,866, the average price being nearly £3 12s. 6d. 
per ounce. 

The figures for 1892 show an increase of 1,789 oz. when compared 
with those of the previous year, which in their turn had shown an . 
increase of 22,906 oz. over the figures for 1890, results which are very 
satisfactory on the whole. It must always be borne in mind that the 
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results of quartz-mining are, in few cases, immediately seen. Much 
patient labour and the expenditure of a large amount of capital must 
take place before payable gold is obtained, and the leases taken up two 
years ago are only now beginning to show a return for the time, labour, 
and money which have been bestowed upon them. The average weight 
of gold obtained by each miner in 1892 was 17°33 oz., valued at £62 18s. 
It must not be supposed, however, that these men were employed during 
the whole year for so small a wage. Many of the miners follow other 
pursuits during a portion of the year; besides which, there were several 
new fields, from which as yet very little returns have been made, and a 
large number of men were engaged in prospecting. 

The following table shows the average yield of gold obtained from 
certain parcels of quartz crushed in several of the mining districts 
during 1892 :— 











- District. Quantity. Average perton.| Yield of Gold. 

Tons. oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. 

IBS GHUPSE ee csr cseee cere ieeneser nce en tra taeees 9,980 i Sy Oy 18,637 11 0 
Tambaroora and Turon ...............06 6,466 017 0 5,499 1 19 
BACHAn ie, eccenee. coetee cu eet tata ens 10,292 O 14 14 7,518 6 2 
Nouthern ues sscsricerce reise eccsesenceel 4,829 1 718 6,699 3.17 
Adelong and Tumut ...............sec00 2,409 Ee Or7 2,445 16 12 
Poeeland Usalla. 3 .icsisccciccesessacceceus- 39,778 019 17 39,247 1 11 
Hunter and Macleay ..............sess00 240 VE y= 399 16 0 
Clarence and Richmond ...............6:: 1,420 1 18 12 2,024 6 3 
MIN GGOCr soci cenncsh ce savnacsccseononcesstss 17,804 013 2 11,648 16 0 
Cobar ......:. POPE eT Oe 3,927 0 8 18 1,722 4 4 
INGAV RI DIANIG nace ccrarctaccsecoacesereccs st 2,078 1 4 9 2,582 10 0 
99,223 | 01919 | 98,369 12 20 


The number of fatal accidents in gold-mines during 1892 was ten— 
three more than in each of the two previous years. Six men lost their 
lives in auriferous quartz-mining, four in alluvial workings, eleven were 
injured in quartz-mines, and three in alluvial mines. 

From the date of the first discovery of payable gold, in 1851, to the 
end of the year 1892, the quantity of gold produced in the Australasian 
colonies represents a total value of £355,031,670, extracted in the short 
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space of forty-one years. The share of each colony in the production of 
this wealth is given hereunder :— 


| | Proportion 





Colony. | Value. . raised in each 
| Colony. 
£ per cent. 

Wew South Wales -...5...60. cco: <ccuscssecests 39, 202,666 11°04 
MAGUOWM ay sca cies cas ecce ee TET OT CT OR Cerne 232,405,716 65°46 
(SasENSIANG: So oscs5. coer e cia cuee ARE eie eas | 30,206,652 851 
Soren AUsarae ssicsccscs- coches acs cavanseces | 1,294,014 0°36 
Western Australia... 05. 032s¢520ssccscecdsesses 947,001 0°27 
PasMOHIA cc os cscus aoe ta lec ake eee! 2,587,803 0°73 
Now Zealand. 6.66. css ite avsie coe sbdeheenocdkeee| 48,387,818 13°63 

Australasia ........... Saeko wee anes 355,031,670 100°00 





By far the largest proportion of this amount was produced by the 
Colony of Victoria, amounting in fact to two-thirds of the whole. New 
Zealand is the next largest producer, New South Wales coming third. 

Silver.—Up to the year 1882 the quantity of silver raised in New 
South Wales was very small, but in that and the following years 
extensive discoveries of this metal, associated principally with lead and 
copper ore, were made in various parts of the Colony, notably at Boorook, 
in the New England district, and, later on, at Sunny Corner, near 
Bathurst, and at Silverton, Broken Hill, and other places on the Barrier 
Range. 

The argentiferous lead ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill 
districts of New South Wales have, more than any other, attracted 
attention. This rich silver-field, which was discovered in 1883 by Charles 
Rasp, a boundary-rider on Mount Gipps Run, extends over 2,500 square 
miles of country, and has developed into one of the principal mining 
centres of the world. It is situated beyond the river Darling, and’ on 
the confines of the neighbouring Colony of South Australia. In the 
Barrier Range district the lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous 
schists, intruded by granite, porphyry, and diorite, and traversed by 
numerous quartz-reefs, some of which are gold-bearing. The Broken 
Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered. It varies in width from 10 
feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several miles, the country 
having been taken up all along the line of the lode, and subdivided into 
numerous leases, held by mining companies and syndicates. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
They have erected on their lease a complete smelting plant on the latest 
and most approved principles, and have enlisted the services of competent 
managers, whose experience has been gained in the celebrated silver- 
mining centres of the United States. From the commencement of mining 
operations in 1885 to the beginning of June, 1893, the Company treated 
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1,288,785 tons of silver and silver-lead ores, producing 44,794,847 oz. 
of silver and 183,334 tons of lead, valued in the London market at 
£9,775,438. They have paid dividends to the amount of £4,360,000, 
and bonuses amounting to £592,000, besides the nominal value of shares 
from the several “Blocks,” amounting to about £1,744,000, or a total 
return from the mine of £6,696,000. The sum spent in the erection 
and construction of plant, from the opening of the property, was 
£471,322. During the year 2,938 men were employed, of whom 1,099 
were engaged under ground, 402 on the surface, 457 quarrying, &c., 
555 smelting, and 425 in miscellaneous occupations. The mine wages. 
and salary sheet for the half-year ending May, 1893, was £133,881, 
and the smelters, refiners, and ore dressers wages and salaries amounted 
to £89,086. The net profit for the half-year was £456,813. 

Besides the mines at Broken Hill, there are valuable workings at 
Silverton and Thackaringa in the same district ; the quantity of silver 
and ore raised during 1892 from the Barrier country was 403,132 tons, 
representing a value of £2,479,692. As a natural consequence of the 
success of these mines, numbers of miners were attracted to the district, 
and the population, which in 1883 consisted of only a few station hands, 
had risen to a total population of 24,463 souls at the date of the 1891 
census, of whom 6,465 men were employed in and about the mines. 
The aggregate output of these mines, including the Proprietary, to the 
end of 1892 was valued at £12,559,549. The value of the machinery 
in the Broken Hill mines was £445,848, and in the Silverton mines 
£89,316, making a total of £535,164 for the Barrier district. The 
proximity of Silverton and the Barrier district to the Colony of 
South Australia could not fail to attract the attention of the business 
people at Adelaide, who were not slow to realise the advantages which 
they would obtain by attracting towards their capital the traffic of a 
region of such immense wealth. The railway system of South Aus- 
tralia was immediately extended to the border, and in the Colony of 
New South Wales a tramway was laid down, thus connecting the town 
of Silverton and the mines of Broken Hill with the railway to Adelaide 
and Port Pirie, in the latter instance reducing the land carriage by 
some 70 to 80 miles. 

In June, 1892, the directors of the various mines in the Broken Hill 
district decided after a certain date to carry out all future operations 
by contract, instead of by day labour, the system heretofore prevailing ; 
the miners resented this action by going out on strike, and the mines 
were laid idle for a period of upwards of three months. It is mainly 
owing to this fact that the production of 1892 was far below that of 
the previous year. 

The Sunny Corner silver mine during 1886 paid handsome dividends, 
and produced £160,000 worth of silver, but since that period the yield 
has largely fallen off. During the year 1891 the company raised from 
their mine 35,287 tons of ore and smelted 39,046 tons, the production 
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from which was valued at £104,565. The number of men employed 
in and about the mines was 350, and the value of the smelting plant, 
&e., £16,024. During 1892 operations at this mine were suspended. 
The quantity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exported to the 
end of 1892 from New South Wales is shown in the following table :— 
































Silver. Silver Lead. 
Year. Quantity. Se 
Quantity. Value. Value. , 
Ore. Metal. 
Up to OZ. £ Tons cwt.| Tons cwt. £ | £ 
1881 726,779 178,405 4 igs 3 3 POPE ee 5,025 183,430 
1882... 38,618 9,024 a 0 er 360 9,384 
1883 ...| 77,066 16,488 | 6 rea 1,625 18,113 
1884 ... 93,660 19,780 Leg Ol Ree oer 123,174 142,954 
1885 ...| 794,174 159,187 2,095 16 190 8 107,626 266,813 
1886 ...| 1,015,434 197,544 eS | vavnsaxees 294,485 492,029 
1887 ...| 177,308 32,458 RE TBD -Soccedes 541,952 574,410 
1888 ...| 375,064 66,668 11,739 7 | 18,102 5 | 1,075,737 | 1,142,405 
1889 ...| 416,895 72,001 46,965 9 | 34,579 17 | 1,899,197 | 1,971,198 
1890 ...| 496,552 95,410 | 89,715 15 | 41,319 18 | 2,667,144 | 2,762,554 
1891 ...| 729,590 134,850°| 92,383 11 | 55,396 3 | 3,484,739 | 3,619,589 
1892 ...| 350,661 56,884 | 87,504 15 | 45,850 4 | 2,420,952 | 2,477,836 
Total...) 5,291,801 | 1,038,699 | 352,718 8 | 195,438 15 | 12,622,016 "13,660,715 


It will be seen that the production of silver has, during the past few 
years, considerably increased, until that of 1891 largely exceeded the 
annual production of gold, even in the palmiest days of the diggings ; 
and although the production of 1892 was so adversely affected by the 
strike at Broken Hill, it was still in excess of the production of gold 
during any year, with the exception of 1852. The number of miners 
engaged in silver and silver-lead mines in 1892 was 5,889, and the average 
value of mineral won, per miner engaged, amounted to £420 15s. 2d. 

The total number of accidents which took place in thé silver mines 
of New South Wales during the course of the year 1891 was seventeen, 
six persons losing their lives. Such a small proportion of casualties, 
when compared to the number of persons engaged in silver-mining, where 
the elements of danger are great, must be taken as reflecting considerable 
credit on the management of the mines. 

Yim.—This mineral occurs principally in the granite and basaltic 
country in the extreme north of the Colony, at Tenterfield, Emmaville, 
Tingha, and in other districts of New England. Tin has also been dis- 
covered in the Barrier Ranges, at Poolamacca ; near Bombala, in the 
Monaro district, and in the valley of the Lachlan, but in none of these 
districts has it been worked to any extent. The deposits occur in the 
shape of stream and lode tin, and are worked by European and Chinese 
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miners. Although this mineral was discovered by the Rev. W. B. Clarke 
as far back as the year 1853, the opening of the tin-fields of New South 
Wales only took place in the year 1872, from which date, to the year 
1882, the output from the mines, and the export of tin, increased in a 
remarkable ratio, as illustrated in the following statement :— 


Ingots and Ore. Ingots and Ore. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
1872 to 1876......... £1,032,483 DOGO ne cecesccuceckare ss 308,760 
kT i peepee recede 248, 906 A: Ree oer reece 277,545 

DEEL Or een ceeineey ace 214,613 ROBT ieccccstercse ees 311,889 
DSTO or ieicecse revere 256,732 i Ro * eee er ae 309,510 
SSO Eeecisevcs cases 354,252 OO eccso cen ene 207,670 
DSS ieee eee ces sees 568,795 NOOO Tee sessse scenes oo 179,057 
SS Zien eeeses 541,413 ASO accenvescuncones 133,963 
ASS rose dasereas coches 448, 887 AGUS eecesyse cscs 152,994 
SSS eeeacscesee ce se 281,188 


POUL ces £5, 828,657 


Tin has, it will be seen, contributed in a very considerable degree to 
the general development of the natural wealth of the Colony, and in 
point of value its aggregate production stands in the fourth place next to 
gold, coal, and silver; for the years 1881-82 its yearly production was 
even in excess of that of gold. The production of this metal is now one 
of the settled industries of the country, and, as the supply is practically 
unlimited, the quantity raised depends almost entirely upon the price 
realised. The figures given, though differing from those published by 
the Department of Mines, are correct. 

In 1881, when the tin-mining industry was at its greatest height and 
prosperity, the value of the mineral exported had increased to £568,795 
from £249,779 in 1876. In 1882 the production of the former year was 
nearly maintained, but after that time, owing to protracted dry seasons, 
which in many cases prevented mining operations, combined with the 
comparatively low price which the metal brought, the value of the out- 
put decreased considerably. Another cause of decreased production is 
that the shallow deposits of stream-tin have been to a great extent 
exhausted, although the deep deposits and the tin lodes have as yet 
scarcely been touched, as nearly all the tin hitherto produced has been 
from alluvial deposits. The principal lode worked during 1892 was 
the Vegetable Creek Tin-field, near Emmaville, from which was obtained 
200 tons of lode-tin, and 863 tons of stream tin, the whole being valued 
at £56,339. Within the twenty-one years that have elapsed since the 
opening of the tin-fields the value of the tin exported from New South 
Wales amounted to £5,828,657. 

In the alluvial tin-fields of Tingha and Emmaville the number of 
Chinese engaged in this industry greatly exceeded the Europeans. In 
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1892 the Chinese numbered 944, whilst the Europeans working alluvial 
tin drifts and tin lodes numbered only 713. The total number of miners 
employed in tin-mining in the Colony was 1,657, nearly all of whom 
were employed in the Northern districts. Only one fatal accident and 
one accident of a minor nature occurred in tin mines in 1892. 

Copper.—The principal deposits of this mineral are’ found in the 
central part of the Colony, between the Macquarie, the Bogan, and the 
Darling Rivers. Deposits have also been found in the New England 
and Southern district, as well as at Broken Hill, showing that the 
mineral is widely diffused throughout the Colony. The very low price 
of copper within the last few years has deterred many from embarking 
in operations which showed every promise of success, and some of the 
mines which had been worked for many years were closed. ‘The 
principal difficulty, common to other branches of the mining industry, 
lies in the great distance of some of the chief copper-mines from the 
port of shipment, and the consequent large cost of land-carriage. 

With a reduction in the cost of production and of carriage the 
copper lodes of New South Wales, which contain ores of a very much 
higher percentage than those of many well-known mines worked at a 
profit in other parts of the world, should return satisfactory results, 
notwithstanding the very large fall in price which has occurred since 
the failure of the copper syndicate in 1888. 

The more important mines are those of Cobar and Nymagee, situated 
in the Central Division, and within 80 miles of each other. The 
former employed over 500 men and boys, but is now idle; the deepest 
shaft is 566 feet, and the width of the lode from 2 to 50 feet. From 
the date of the commencement of operations in 1876, that company 
treated 213,182 tons of ore, giving a return equal to 23,611 tons of 
refined metal, an average production of 11:07 per cent. of copper per 
ton of ore, and the sum of £154,000 has been paid in dividends to the 
shareholders. This company has been greatly hamperéd in smelting 
operations by the want of fuel in the neighbourhood of the mine. 
Nymagee employs a complement of 250 persons, and its ores contain an 
average proportion of copper equal to 11°42 per cent. Since its opening 
in 1883, to end of 1891, this mine paid in dividends, £94,000. The 
yield for 1891 of this mine was 9,335 tons of sulphide ore, which 
when melted yielded 901 tons of copper, valued at £45,050. In 1892 
the output was smaller, viz., 6,238 tons of ore, which yielded 697 tons 
of copper, valued at £31,360. The deepest shaft in this mine is 734 
feet, and the width of the lode varies from 8 to 20 feet. The refined 
Nymagee copper is superior to that of Cobar, and commands a higher 
price in the market. The New Mount Hope and the Great Central 
copper-mines are also said to be rich in payable ores. The first- 
mentioned raised and sold as ore during 1892, 1,159 tons, valued at 
£2,805, and smelted 190 tons, valued at £6,283. The greatest depth 
of shaft in this mine is 340 feet, and.the width of lode 58 feet. The 
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total yield of the Cobar district during 1892 is estimated at about 
970 tons of copper, valued at £40,000. The Burraga Mine yielded 
during 1889, 476 tons of copper, valued at £36,625 ; and during 1890, 
420 tons, worth £24,150; work, however, in this mine was discontinued 
during 1891, as the price obtained for the metal was not remunerative. 
In 1892 work was recommenced, and 800 tons of ore were raised. Part 
only of this was smelted, but 80 tons of copper, valued at £3,600, were 
obtained from the ore put through. The deepest shaft is 300 feet, and 
the lode is said to be 15 feet wide. A remarkably rich copper lode 
has been found on the Wangoola Estate, 4 miles from Woodstock 
Railway Station, near Cowra. Small quantities of ore were raised in 
this district during 1892, as well as at Captain’s Flat, and in connection 
with the silver-mines at Broken Hill, Sunny Corner, and Lewis Ponds. 
It only requires a small advance in the price of the metal to cause great 
activity in the copper-mines of New South Wales. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of copper the 
produce of the Colony, exported from 1859 to 1892 :— 


Year. Ingots and Ore—Value. Year. Ingots and Ore—Value. 


1859 to. 1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


£ 
408,071 
127,396 
209,030 
210,623 
268,700 
257, 884 
182,473 


£ 

122,990 
115,444 
247,304 
122,444 

84,107 
119,195 
114,559 


1883 | 472,982 es ee 
1884 362,287 £3,596, 482 
1885 170,993 


The total number of miners engaged in copper-mining in 1892 was 
500. There were no accidents recorded in copper-mines during the 
year. 

Iron.—Iron is widely diffused throughout the Colony of New South 
Wales, and occurs principally in the form of magnetite, brown hematite 
or goethite, limonite, and bog iron. Deposits of chrome iron are also 
found. Magnetite is the richest of all the ores of iron, sometimes con- 
taining a little over 72 per cent. of available metallic iron, though it is 
not often found ‘reaching this very high percentage. These ores are 
widely distributed throughout the Colony. The results of a number of 
analyses made from deposits at Brown’s Creek, in the County of 
Bathurst, and at Wallerawang, where veins were opened out a few years 
ago, show that the samples of ore yielded from 40°89 to 56-85 per cent. 
of metallic iron. At Wallerawang a variety of garnet, containing a 
large percentage of metal, occurs in conjunction with the ore in the 
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veins, which is described as “‘extremely well adapted for reduction in the 
blast furnace.” Brown hematite or goethite occurs in very extensive 
deposits in the Blue Mountain Ranges, the principal centres, so far 
explored, being situated at Mittagong, Picton, and Berrima, at Lithgow 
Valley, Wallerawang, in the Rylstone and Mudgee Districts, and in the 
vicinity of Port Stephens. The result of a number of analyses of this 
kind of ore denotes that it is very rich in metallic iron, containing a 
percentage of 42°69 to 64:48 per cent., and in the majority of cases 
over 55 per cent. of metal. A sample of hematite from the Maitland 
district contained 60°83 per cent. of metallic iron. A sample of brown 
hematite from Mount Pleasant, near Wollongong, analysed during 1891, 
gave 54:28 per cent. of iron. The value of these deposits is enhanced 
by their almost invariable occurrence in proximity to limestone and 
coal-beds. It is fortunate, also, that the main lines of railway pass 
through the regions where the deposits are most easily worked. 


Limonite—a variety of brown hematite—principally occurs at Lithgow, 
Eskbank, and Bowenfels in the Blue Mountains, in several parts of the 
Hunter River coal-field, and at Bulli in the [lawarra district. This 
ore is usually found very rich in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron, while the English clay bands, which are mostly 
carbonates, only contain about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It 
occurs in lenticular layers of no great extent, in the Coal Measures. Bog 
Tron Ore, which is impure limonite, is principally found at Mittagong ; 
and assays of this ore gave a percentage of metal equal to an average 
of over 45 per cent. 

No other colony of the group possesses deposits of iron ore approaching 
in extent or richness those of New South Wales ; it is therefore possible 
that at some future time this Colony will become the great seat of the 
iron industry of Australia. As illustrating the present extent of the 
supply required, the following table, showing the value of all descriptions 
of iron, machinery, and iron manufactures, imported into the various 
colonies during the four years, 1888-91, has been compiled :— 




















Average 

Colony. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. hee 

1888-91. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales......... 2,041,021 | 2,141,857 | 2,715,841 | 3,686,001 | 2,646,180 
SRR do Mian cacces, ose 1,902,946 | 2,392,768 | 2,041,430 | 1,678,064 | 2,003,802 
COUPNINIAEIL cco, -cie0ssssoee 918,829 746,877 634,900 618,179 729,696 
South Australia............ 475,657 319,291 | 615,037 802,904 553,222 
Western Australia ...... 145,974 126,946 156,869 234,241 166,008 
TAmIIADiS.. 6s osx ss enve80 203,228 | 227,870 181,639 297,494 227,558 
New Zealand .......0000.. 697,784 | 901,801 915,429 | 855,599 842,653 




















SiiseeMabin 52 45883. 6,385,439 | 6,857,410 | 7,261,145 | 8,172,482 7,169,119 
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The average yearly import for the four years covered by the above 
statement amounts to £2,646,180 for New South Wales, and £7,169,119 
for Australasia ; and the quantity of pig-iron required to produce the 
material represented by these values was approximately 190,000 tons 
and 530,000 tons per annum, for New South Wales and the whole group 
of colonies respectively. In a report, dated January, 1891, by the late 
Mr. C. 8S. Wilkinson, Government Geologist, it is stated that the iron 
deposits in the districts of Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Rylstone con- 
tained in sight 12,944,000 tons of ore, estimated to yield 5,853,000 tons of 
metallic iron. These districts are most favourably situated for the estab- 
lishment of smelting works. Of late, public attention in England has 
been drawn to the possibility of manufacturing iron within the Colony,and 
a mining expert was sent out from that country to inspect the :ron, lime, 
and coal deposits, and to report upon the probable cost of establishing 
the industry in the Colony ; so far the visit has been without result. 

The principal works for the manufacture of iron from the ore are 
situated at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where red siliceous ore, averaging 
22 per cent., and brown hematite, yielding 50 per cent. metallic iron, 
have been successfully treated. Abundance of coal and limestone are 
found in the neighbourhood. This establishment, however, has for 
some time abandoned the manufacture of pig-iron, for which it was 
originally built. The work*now carried on-is the re-rolling of old rails, 
the manufacture of iron bars, rods, and nails, and of ordinary castings. 
A successful attempt has been made at Mittagong to make gas-pipes, &c., 
from iron smelted from the ore, and taken direct to the mould, without 
first making it into pig-iron. Some years ago the iron smelting works 
at Fitzroy, Mittagong, were established, but after producing a con- 
siderable quantity of pig-iron the operations were discontinued. Some 
samples of ore, coal, and limestone obtained in this district, with pig- 
iron and castings manufactured therefrom, were exhibited at the late 
Mining Exhibition in London, and obtained a first award. 

Chromite is found in the northern portion of New South Wales, in the 
Clarence and Tamworth districts, and also near Young. It is usually 
associated with serpentine, but so far very little has been done to 
develop these valuable deposits. 

Antimony.—Deposits of antimony occur in the Colony in various 
places, chiefly in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone districts. The 
principal centre of this industry is at Hillgrove, near Armidale, where 
the Eleanor Mine, one of the richest in the Colony, is situated. The 
ore is also worked for gold. . The: results of a number of analyses, made 
by the authorities of the Geological Museum, show from 39°90 to 69°97 
per cent. of metal; but notwithstanding these encouraging assays the 
price has not been sufficiently high to tempt Colonial producers. A 
considerable quantity of antimony was raised some years ago at the 
Corangula mines, in the Macleay district, but these mines are at present 
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idle. Lodes have been opened and partly worked near Nambucca, 
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Drake, Gulgong, and Razorback. The value of antimony raised during 
1892 was £14,680, and up to the end of that year, £130,478. As soon 
as a practicable method of separating the gold from the antimony ores 
ig introduced, it is expected the output will be largely increased. 

Manganese.—Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered during 
the past few years in various parts of New South Wales. Pyrolusite, 
in the form of black oxide and manganese dioxide, occurs principally 
in the Bathurst districts and Bendemeer. Wide veins have also been 
found in the Glen Innes district, near the Newton-Boyd road. Some 
of the specimens analysed have yielded a very high percentage of metal, 
but the demand for manganese in the Colony is very trifling, and until 
a foreign market is found, or local manufactories spring up requiring the 
metal, the rich deposits of this ore will remain comparatively untouched. 
The production in 1891 was valued at £340, and in 1892 at only £47. 
The ore is found extensively in conjunction with iron in coal and lime- 
stone country, and often contains a small percentage of cobalt. 

Bismuth is found associated with molybdenum and gold, in quartz- 
veins in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, whence the quantity 
raised has been chiefly obtained. The principal mine is at Kingsgate, 
where this mineral occurs in a granitic formation, associated with molyb- 
denum, mispickel, and tin. “ This mine was closed at the end of 1891, 
there being no demand for the mineral. “The largest mass of native 
bismuth yet discovered in New South Wales weighed more than 30 lb. 
The value of metal exported up to the end of 1892 was £37,222. 
The Great Jingera Silver Mining Company during 1892 sent 40 tons 
of argentiferous bismuth to Europe, and for the first consignment 
obtained a price of nearly £60 per ton. Deposits of Cobalt have been 
found at Bungonia, near Goulburn, and Carcoar, but the market for 
this metal is small, and no attempt has yet been made to produce 
it on any large scale. 

Mercury in the form of Cinnabar has been discovered on the Cud- 
gegong River, near Rylstone, and it also occurs at Bingara, Solferino, 
and Cooma. In the latter place the assays of ore yielded 22 per 
cent. of mercury, but none of the deposits have been much worked. 
In all cases it was associated with gold and other minerals. 

Platinum and the allied compound metal [ridosmine have been found 
in New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, the latter 
occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. It is believed, 
however, that the beach deposits at Ballina and other places on the 
northern coast could, with improved appliances, be profitably worked for 
platinum. 15 cwt. of sand from this district were forwarded in 1891 
to platinum merchants in London for treatment. The tests so far 
made prove, however, that the small percentage of metal found and the 
cost of extraction, will barely leave a margin of profit. This metal has 


also been discovered in the Parkes district, and in lodes near Broken 
Hill, and Orange. 
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Graphite has been discovered at Undereliff, in the New England 
district, from a lode 6 ft. wide. It is of inferior quality. 

Another of the noble metals, Tellwriwm, has been discovered at 
Bingara and other parts of the northern districts, though at present 
only in such minute quantities as would not repay the cost of 
working. It has been found at Captain’s Flat, in association with 
bismuth. 

At Berridale, in the Snowy River district, a lode is being tested for 
wolfram. This metal, which is a compound of tungstate of iron and 
manganese, has also been found in the New England district. 

Zine is found usually associated with silver, lead, and copper, but 
the metal has not yet been profitably worked. 

Deposits of Pigments are found near Mudgee and Dubbo, and also in 
the Orange district, where a fair quantity of the raw material, consist- 
ing principally of purple oxide and yellow ochre, have been produced 
during 1892. 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 


Coal.—The carboniferous formations extend over a considerable 
portion of the colony, and workable coal-seams have been discovered 
in many places. At present, however, the coal-mining industry is con- 
fined to those centres, which, from their close proximity to ports of ship- 
ment, or to the railway lines, afford ready means for the disposal of 


the commodity when raised. 

Coal was first discovered in the Colony in the year 1797 near Mount 
Keira, in the Illawarra district, by a man named Clark, who was 
supercargo of the “‘ Sydney Cove,” and had been wrecked in Bass’ Straits, 
and endeavoured to reach Sydney by way of the coast. Later 
in the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the River Hunter, 
with the coal-beds situated near its mouth. In 1826 the Australian 
Agricultural Company obtained a grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, 
together with the sole right, conferred upon. them by charter, of working 
the coal-seams which were known to exist in the Newcastle district. 
Several mines were opened up, and profitably worked for a number of 
years ; but it was not until the expiration, in 1847, of the monopoly 
enjoyed by the company, that the coal-mining industry showed signs 
of extensive development. 

In the year named the yearly output of coal had only reached the 
total of 40,732 tons, of the value of £13,750. Six years afterwards 
the production had been doubled, and the output of this mineral has 
rapidly increased, year by year, until coal-mining has now become one of 
the staple industries of the Colony. Newcastle is singularly well fitted 
by situation to become the port of supply for all the countries of the 
southern seas. Every week coal-laden vessels leave its wharves, not 
only for the Australian colonies, but for China, India, the Pacific Slope 
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of North and South America, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
other lands. Every provision has been made by the Government for 
shipping coal, and over two miles of wharves, furnished with cranes 
and shoots capable of loading 16,200 tons per day, line its shores. The 
markets of the Colonies are also supplied with quantities of excellent 
coal from the seams worked in the Illawarra district. 

From the 40,732 tons extracted in 1847, the quantity raised under 
public competition and enterprise had in 1891 expanded to the large 
figure of 4,037,922 tons, valued at £1,742,796. This was the largest 
output of any one year since the commencement of coal-mining. The 
output in 1892, 3,780,968 tons valued at £1,462,388, although smaller 
than that of the preceding year, was the second largest on record. Up 
to the end of 1892 the total quantity of coal extracted from the New 
South Wales mines, from their opening in the earlier years of the century, 
amounted to 57,611,756 tons, valued at £27,271,429. 

The deposits found in the Blue Mountains, near the line of railway 
which runs along their crest, at Katoomba, Lithgow, Wallerawang, and 
elsewhere, supply a portion of the requirements of the city, and other 
industrial centres in its neighbourhood, as well as part of the western 
district of the Colony. Coal] is also mined at Berrima and other places 
in that district, whence a large quantity of the coal consumed in the 
southern districts of the Colony is obtained. The area over which coal is 
distributed is very great, and has been computed at 23,950 square miles ; 
besides this it is known to underlie the Hawkesbury sandstone in and 
around Sydney. ‘The diamond-drill was used at Cremorne Point, near 
Mossman’s Bay, for the purpose of ascertaining whether coal existed 
beneath the Metropolis. A depth of 3,095 feet was reached, the deepest 
bore yet put down in Australia. Coal was met with, but the work was 
discontinued, as there was every reason to believe from the position of 
two doleritic dykes met with that a volcanic disturbance, such as is often 
found in the Southern coal-fields, had occurred at that particular spot. 
It is considered to have been proved that the Illawarra coal measures 
extend under Sydney, and it was resolved to put down another bore 
about half a mile distant from the previous one, and midway between 
the two dykes. The new bore-hole is the largest ever attempted in 
Australia, the boring-bit being 5} inches in diameter, and capable of 
bringing up a 44-inch core. A commencement was made with this work 
at the end of 1891, and on the 3lst December, 1892, the bore had 
reached a depth of 1,875 feet. A coal-seam 6 ft. 64 in. thick has been 
found on the Moorbank Estate, near Liverpool, at a depth of 2,583 feet. 
Coal has also been found in the Clarence series, though it has not yet 
been worked commercially. Three seams have been proved at Coraki, 
on the Richmond River. A company has been formed to work these 
mines, and the greater part of the capital is already subscribed. Several 
parties are exploiting this district for coal, and at the mine at Aberdare 
150 tons of good coal have been obtained from a seam 6 ft. thick. 
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The quantity of coal in the coal measures down to a depth of 4,000 feet, 
and excluding seams less than 30 inches, is estimated by the Government 
Geologist at 78,198 million tons ;—this estimate allows for one-third loss 
in working. 

The number of coal-mines registered in New South Wales during 1892 
was 101, as compared with 102 in the previous year. These gave em- 
ployment to 10,514 persons, of whom 8,624 were employed under 
ground, and 1,890 above ground. The average quantity of coal ex- 
tracted per miner was 455 tons, as against an average of 463 tons 
for the previous year and 368 tons for 1890. The low average of 
1890 is accounted for by the strike that occurred during that year, 
but there had been a tendency to decline ever since 1882, when the 
average per miner was 578 tons. The average for 1891 was the highest 
since 1885. 

The following table shows the amount of coal raised in New South 
Wales, and the number of coal-miners employed during each of the last 
ten years, 


Number Number | Quantity of coal raised. 


of persons | of persons | | ; 
eA , Yr person 
employed in| employed | Per person: | Eek: pe 


: employed in| employed 
and about under | Total. and about | — under- 


mines. | ground. 





mines. ground. 


tons. tons. tons. 

4,407 2,521,537 460 572 
5,050 2,749,109 44] 544 
5,627 2,878,864 405 511 
6,346 2,830,175 360 446 
6,539 2,922,497 365 447 
7,622 3,203, 444 344 420 
8,349 3,655,632 356 438 
8,311 3,060,876 292 368 
8,718 4,037,929 373 463 
| 8,624 3,780,968 360 438 

Average for 10 years.| 8,603 6,959 3,164,103 368 455 





It is believed that the industry is still suffering to some extent from 
the effects of the strikes in 1887 and 1890, which not only caused a 
temporary suspension of trade, and deprived the Colony of the benefit 
of hewing and handling some 600,000 tons of coal, but induced buyers 
to seek other markets for the supply of their requirements. Among 
other things this promoted the development of the coal-mines in Japan, 
where owing to the cheapness of labour coal can be produced, though 
possibly of inferior quality, at a price which makes it a formidable 
competitor to Australian coal. Still, the output for 1891 was the largest 
on record, and the export for the year, 2,514,368 tons, exceeded that of 
the previous year by 692,494 tons, and even that of 1889, hitherto the 
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highest on record, by 126,666 tons. In 1892, the total export amounted 
to 2,191,705 tons, and was, therefore, less than that of 1889. A com- 
parison of the figures for 1891 and 1892 shows that while there was a 
falling-off both in home consumption and in export to intercolonial 
ports, there was an increase in export to Foreign ports. 

From the preceding table it would appear that during the last ten 
years every miner working underground extracted annually an average 
of 455 tons, which, calculated on the total value of coal produced, is 
equivalent to £202 17s. This production is certainly very large, and 
compares favourably with the results exhibited by the principal coal- 
raising countries of the world, as will be evident from the following 
figures given by Mulhall :— 


Total value of 
coal raised per 
miner. 


Tons of coal | 
Country. raised per 
miner. 


Valueat the pit’s 
mouth per ton. 








S 4. 
202 17 


New South Wales | 455 
Great Britain 330 
United States 347 
Germany ..:....-. 336 
France 196 
Bena 3.1... ae M Soo ei ghia haben <iten 168 
Austria 270 
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In the absence of information as to the average amount of wages 
paid to coal-miners in other countries ar. exact comparison is not possible, 
but it is abundantly clear that whatever may be the drawbacks to a 
miner’s lot in the Australian Colonies, in no other country is it so 
satisfactory. The foregoing table proves this, for on the improbable 
supposition that the miner everywhere receives in wages the same pro- 
portion of the value of the coal as in New South Wales, that is, about 
40 per cent. of the selling price at the pit’s mouth, the average earnings 
in each country would be :— 


| 
| omy Earnings of 
oal per Wage “Nt 
c P ee miner per 


Country. rebel 
miner. | ton of coal. aaniantak 


ee = > 
83 
| 39 1 
| 57.1 
| 35 
35 
| 25 
| 27 
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New South Wales 
Great Britain 
United States 
Germany 
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NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN COAL. 


NORTHERN DIstTRICT. 


In the Northern or Hunter River District the number of collieries 
under official inspection in 1892 was 73, employing a complement of 
8,204 persons, 6,783 of whom were miners, wheelers, &c., employed under- 
ground. The quantity of coal raised amounted to 2,611,732 tons, or 
nearly 70 per cent. of the whole production of New South Wales, 
but a decrease of 241,520 tons compared with the output of 1891. 

The table following shows the growth of the coal industry within the 
last ten years in the Hunter District. It will be seen that the quantity 
of mineral raised and the number of persons employed steadily increased 
up to the years 1888 and 1890, when the production was interfered 
with by the strikes. The figures for 1891 were higher than those of 
any previous year, while those for 1892 are® higher than those of any 
year except 1889 and 1891. 











Number of Quantity of coal raised. 


persons 
employed in 
and about 
mines. 


persons Per person | Per person 
employed employed in} employed 
iat Total. 
underground. | and under- 
| about mines.| ground. 


| 
Number of | = 
{ 





tons. tons. tons. 
4 3,436 | 1,899,700 454 552 
4 3,927 | 2,055,343 434 523 
5,380 4,400 | 2,113,373 393 480 
6,133 5,044 | 2,178,116 355 432 
6,287 5,217 | 2,243,792 356 430 
6,873 5,736 | 2,067,042 300 360 
7,559 | 6,216 | 2,624,347 347 422 
7,874 | 6,345 | 2,120,046 269 334 
8,309 6,732 | 2,853,252 343 424 
8,204 6,783 | 2,611,732 318 385 


184 
rhs 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 


In the Southern District there were in 1892 fourteen collieries under 
official inspection, giving employment to 1,860 persons, of whom 1,469 
were at work underground. ‘These numbers exhibit a decrease of 147 
persons employed in and about the mines, and 81 underground workers 
as compared with those so engaged in 1891. There was, however, an in- 
crease of 95,000 tons in the production. The total quantity raised in 1892 
was 932,873 tons, the largest output known in one year in the district. 
The next highest figures were shown in 1891, when 837,873 tons were 
raised, and in 1888, when 796,806 tons were won, an impetus having 
been given to the trade of these collieries through the strike in the 
previous year at the Newcastle mines, which caused a large demand for 
the southern coal. 
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The history of coal production in this region for the last ten years 
may be gathered from the following table :— 





Quantity of coal raised. 


Number of | Number of 
persons persons 
employed in| employed 
and about under- 
mines. ground. 


Per person | Per person 

employed in| employed 
Total. and about under- 
mines. ground. 





tons. tons. tons. 

389,419 390 529 
1,097 419,942 382 512 
1,348 453,728 336 494 
1,298 370,830 390 
1,313 376,658 383 
1,676 796,806 640 
2,065 701,572 439 
1,959 597,598 417 
2,007 837,873 541 
1,860 932,873 635 


WESTERN DIsTRICT. 


In the Western District there were in 1892 a total of 13 collieries 
registered, giving employment to 450 persons, of whom 372 were at 
work underground. From the subsequent table it will be seen that the 
output in 1891 was in excess of all former years during the decade, not 
even excepting 1888, when the demand for Western coal was larger than 
usual, owing to the scarcity caused by the strike in the Northern Col- 
lieries. The figures for 1892 show a decrease of 110,442 tons compared 
with those for the previous years, and are lower than those of any year 
since 1883. The average quantity of coal raised per miner is much 
greater in the Western collieries than elsewhere in the Colony. This is 
due to a variety of causes, but chiefly to the greater thickness of the 
seams and the more friable character of the coal, and to the circumstance 
that the coal-beds are almost horizontal and generally at small depths ; 
in some cases the mouths of the pits are worked by means of adits or 
tunnels instead of shafts, so that the facility for winning coal is much 
greater in these mines than in those at Newcastle. But though the 
output is greater per miner than in the other coal regions, the price for 
hewing is lower, so that the earnings of the individual miner do not 
differ greatly wherever the mine is situated. 











ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES. ce 


The following table shows the growth of coal production in the 
Western region during the last ten years. The progress has been very 
regular and in keeping with the advance of settlement in the portion of 
the colony extending from the Blue Mountains to the Darling, in which 
the Western collieries have a monopoly of the coal trade. Situated as 
these mines are in close proximity to the principal iron-fields of New 
South Wales, their future prospects will be greatly improved should the 
manufacture of iron from the ore become an established industry in this 
part of the Colony :— 


Quantity of Coal raised. 


“Persons. | Number of | 
oa employed in| employed For Person | Per Person 
airien® underground. Total. and ab out deere. 
tons, tons. tons. 
MSSSirec cr acccescteccue toes ene: 299 235 232,418 (eft) 989 
USGA reser etec ere ie. tees 395 303 273,824 693 904 
SSS inccce eres ese cee 369 309 311,763 845 1,009 
USSG er ercccteesccccomseceeses 416 395 281,229 676 792 
USS Jiteececrcnticecucecasteders 398 340 302,137 759 888 
SSS races srensc ts iecdnaseenen: 752 642 339,594 451 529 
LSSO rece secedccere nesccess 653 535 329,713 505 616 
SOO er rcecirsccscrcareccoee 636 532 343, 232 540 645 
NSO eee tne icaescsetaren once 504 436 346, 804 688 795 
Re sesame nconcoos GaCKOeG <HiopEtC 450 | 372 236,363 525 635 


There were 7 persons killed and 76 persons injured in the New South 
Wales coal-mines during 1892, making a total of &3 accidents—the 
number of fatal accidents being smaller, and that of non-fatal accidents 
larger than in any of the previous ten years. For the ten years ending 
with 1892, the average annual loss of life in the British coal-mines was 
1-8 per thousand, or at the rate of 179,696 tons of coal raised for every 
fatal accident. In the New South Wales collieries, for the same period, 
the rate was 3:0 fatal accidents per thousand miners employed, and only 
121,657 tons of coal were raised for every life lost. This very high 
average of fatal accidents in this Colony results from the Bulli disaster 
in 1887, when 81 miners lost their lives. The circumstances surround- 
ing the mining industry in New South Wales would warrant the 
expectation of a much lighter average. 
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The number of accidents, with the proportion of miners to each fatal 
and non-fatal case, in New South Wales, is given herewith, as well as 
the quantity of coal raised to each life lost :— 

















. Number of mi m-| Number 1 
mocttonts. ployed . gnats raised ee 
Year. 
Injured. | Kilied. Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. 
tS Beery eee ere 34 15 161 365 74,160 168,102 
SR i dvcenxs Aone 34 14 183 445 80,858 196,364 
BOBO, sos ciccscccceuse 40 11 177 645 71,971 261,714 
AGG sacacn sie ereee 43 29 182 270 65,818 97,592 
BSG Pre ner Sectptecess 45 94. 178 85 64,944 31,095 
RUB sess cclicare nines 43 15 216 620 74,500 213,563 
FR ices cks caer 57 4] 180 251 64,134 89, 162 
le Ae OS 36 13 291 805 85,024 235,452 
BOGE fc ccernvocentnant 54 21 200 515 74,776 192,282 
1 Ko. RR EERO SC ae 76 7 138 1,502 49,750 540,138 





The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in 
the Colony from the earliest record, which, to the close of 1892, was 
57,611,756 tons, valued at £27,271,429 :— 








Period. Quantity. Average per ton. Value, 
tons. a: Be £ 

Prser tor 860 cces. co oat 50,780 10 0 25,394 
LSBRNGO TSS occcess ss seas 111,069 8 9 50,525 
De: 255 LOR oc consuaesveee. 349,961 9 2 155,083 
DO kN oes ee onto 1,481,761 12 il 1,004,924 
Ls 5 LSE fics mau ses es 6,174,132 ce 2 2,961,910 
jv 4: MRS Sv Meee nee eee 12,530,044 10 7 6,838,888 
DOO Tocca ncasstinds 1,466,180 8 5 615,336 
i: SE Doar ote ree 1,769,597 6 10 603,248 
WOS2): i stscceccdevsdes 2,109,282 9 0 948,965 
BN on nncs cc alae 2,521,457 9 6 1,201,942 
1 SIR ape? 5k 2,749,109 9 6 1,303,077 
WD, ctercs sscesced 2,878,863 9 4 1,340,213 
oo, en pe bapa 2,830,175 9 3 1,303, 164 
2 TE Neots A € 2,922,497 9 3 1,346,440 
BO bce css neato : 3,203,444 9 1 1,455,198 
rae 3,655,632 8 ll 1,632,849 
See 3,060,876 8 4 1,279,089 
OI iene 4,037,922 8 8 1,742,796 
wr ape tool 3,780, 968 7 9 1,462,388 
i” | eae oneeaee 57,611,756 9 5 27,271,429 














'2 This table shows that coal, like other articles of commerce, is subject 
These fluctuations have to a large extent 


to fluctuations in price. 
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arisen, in the past, from uncertainty in the markets. This uncertainty 
no longer exists, for the local markets and those-of the other Australian 
Colonies, demand a large share of the coal raised. The proportion of 
the total taken by Australasia increases almost every year, and operates 
in the direction of steadying the price, by removing the principal cause 
of fluctuation. The highest average price obtained during any year was 
in 1854, the first of the Crimean war, and the third after the commence- 
ment of the gold rush, when the price per ton was not less than 20s. 6d. 
In 1872 the output reached 1,000,000 tons, ten years later it had 
increased to 2,000,000, and in 1891 and 1892 respectively to amounts 
a little over and a little under 4,000,000 tons. 

The Colony was its own chief consumer during 1892, when out of a 
total production above stated thé consumption amounted to 1,589,263 
tons, or over 42 per cent. Victoria came next, with 879,068 tons, or 
40 per cent. of a total export of 2,191,705 tons. The quantity of coal 
required for local consumption denotes a satisfactory increase during 
most years, as the following statement shows :— 


Year. Tons of Coal. | Year. Tons of Coal. 


1,009,012 | 4 Nay - 
1,058,346 | 1,267,930 
1,122,507 1,239,002 
1,094,310 | 1,793,200 
1,132,055 1,589,263 





The annual consumption per head increased from 16 ewt. in 1877 
to 27 ewt. in 1892 but it was greater in some years, for instance in 1891, 
when it amounted to 31 cwt. The larger use of steam for railway 
locomotives, for manufacturing, and other purposes, as well as the 
multiplication of gas-works, accounts for a great portion of the increase ; 
but it must also be borne in mind that there is a large and increasing 
demand for bunker coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears not as 
an export, but as required for home consumption. The amount of coal 
taken by the steamers during 1892 was little short of 300,000 tons. 

The quantity of coal supplied to the customers of the Colony abroad 
shows also a large increase during this period :— 


Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 


1,512,445 | 1,923,872 
1,690,763 | 2,387,702 
1,756,356 1,821,874 
1,735, 865 2,514,368 
1,790,442 2,191,705 
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As the coal trade of 1890 was hampered by the strike of that year, 
the exports of 1891 necessarily showed a large advance over those of 
1890; still, even if compared with the year 1889, the trade of 1891 
exhibited satisfactory progress, while in 1892 the exports fell not only 
below those of 1891, but even below those of 1889. 

The customers of New South Wales for coal during the year 1892 
will be found in the following table, from which it will be seen how 
wide is the circle which relies upon the Colony for the supply of one 
of the chief necessaries of civilised life :— 


(eee 





1892. 
Country or Port. 
Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ 

Victoria ..... SREB HER SCUSROBSUCOCB Unc Eenine coc Cocu cc IaceOnt 879,068 394,591 
United States ........ceceesereeee See ee ane ene retocasers 279,499 142,270 
(BUH) 264) San ape neocons cco 0oGcc SHOLTIC ab noc One aC oon pon: 199,290 98,996 
New Zealand... :..... -..-cccsscceccsccceserccsscsvoccccscoss 162,071 72,540 
South Australia «...2..:...0.scccsssssccsesecssoscececsees- 149,314 62,869 
Straits Settlements .............-scesceecescseceenseeceees 83,656 42,894 
Dasma tacit cee nc a seencseescvactssersessassess. 77,906 33,711 
Philippine Islands ..........:sseeseeseseererneee eer ecnees 49,646 24,799 
nding e cae eee POR OCOR RO OO OEE EE: 39,524 20,377 
Hawaiian Islands............scscccccossseescsescecseecsoes 37,962 18,932 
PGT eee ores ee reeen eo detee te seuensacssegses snares cuateees 34,548 17,568 
Hongkong .........ccssccssesnsecnccessscccencesscceeeceeees 27,807 14,037 
Western Australia ...........cccccccsesescsecesseseeeenes 26,045 11,988 
New Caledonia ............c000 seceteerscecscoseeenpeononee 24,592 11,691 
Queensland  ............1--seeceonccecssncecroosnsancsssecs> 23,604 11,317 
SRWA) so 75.000e OO OS OOOO Tr 20,996 10,484 
| OT Seesg0). anon Oooo an HIS GOOR CHEESE CO OA IO HOC ONCC COCCI. 16,648 6,409 
OGPUON Soe es co oeccccscecevcn sect ssesseocess esernmreenias 14,061 7,888 
CR recs errensecn et ommret ne cinsaseccsunes 11,647 7,792 
DEAAITITIUS 2.00 .cc.ccsccespcedpaccscscrsssosess Seer ecwese pee 8,804 4,558 
MOG reer ecn es eo eare ner nenene orca hsdaas 8,191 3,993 
Soutih MGA ISIANGS,.......-<-05-cccccsecssccresocsecesccers 3,981 1,956 
United Kingdom ...........65..-ceseoce sroseeseqees ovees 3.674 1,787 
MEME S| 5, cccecivchebectecccscsotecebccceeorssaeiess 1,600 800 
BERN SGIATAG. <..ooccccceserscpcohscssrecseansepssweree’ 1,436 867 
Cy NEN ge ae prara S ar CORT oe TICE CETTE 1,323 662 
Madagascar .........s.cccsccssssesess acne caceeres sasue reas 1,302 651 
Ee Ses oa Peron rere aCrrrer Kes etree 1,060 530 
Anam ...... BP PEA PEPE ECOL ODOC OE LTO 692 346 
MINUS S Woioas obo noc cnsccdocevesccsesccaseesocs Masami vevecee 550 360 
PR RITE oon nn cor co nsec cncsarveostecronnntes yimen 520 290 
Caroline Islands .......... Nee pececaessscesscusdconeeeupete 493 | 343 
ee en IS ER BERTAPELLE CLKOC eh 195 99 

Ss Sp onecass other secsésseves incre) 2,191,705 | 1,028,395 





The wealth of the Colony of New South Wales in coal is enormous, 
and the further expansion of the industry may be regarded as almost a 
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certainty. As the great Australian Continent is only in the early 
period of the development of its immense resources, the coal-mining 
industry of New South Wales may also be said to be in its infancy. It 
is, however, a very vigorous infancy, giving promise of a great future. 

New South Wales coal, especially that obtained in the northern 
mines, compares favourably as a heat producer with the best foreign 
coal. It has the advantage of a greater specific gravity and it contains 
less sulphur. The result of analyses made of coals from various 
localities in the Colony shows that the mean specific gravity of the 
Northern District coals was 1-300, of the Western coals, 1-346, and of 
the Southern coals 1:394, while the mean of a number of samples of 
British coal was 1:279. Carbon was present to the extent of 79:28 per 
cent. in the Northern, 70°75 per cent. in the Western, and 79-40 per 
cent. in the Southern coal, the proportion in the British coal being 80-40 
per cent. The proportion of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen is very 
much the same in the Australian as in the British coals, but the latter 
has a slightly less percentage of ash. The steam producing power of 
the coal from the Northern districts of this Colony is almost equal to, 
and that from the South and West a little below, the generating power 
of the coal raised in Great Britain. 


COKE. 


‘The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales during 


the last three years were as follow :— 
31,097 tons, valued at £41,147 
8 9 £34,473 
3 £8,852 


During the same period the imports into New South Wales were :— 


99 


Almost the whole of this was imported via South Australia to the 
Barrier district, where it was used for smelting purposes. The returns 
of the South Australian Customs Department show that by far the 
largest quantities of this coke came originally from the United Kingdom 
and from Germany. At Broken Hill, the Proprietary Company alone 
have consumed about 1,000 tons per week. It seems a singular circum- 
stance that the silver-miners of New South Wales should so largely 
rely on England and Germany for their coke when the Colony possesses 
unlimited supplies of coal from which excellent coke can be manu- 
factured. The smelters, however, complain that the colonial coke 
contains 6 per cent. more ash than the imported coke ; also that it is too 
friable, which causes the loss through abrasion in transport to mount 
up as high as 9 per cent., while the coke arrives in such small pieces 
as to be unfit for smelting the fine lead ores. It is said that very much 


F 
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of these drawbacks could be avoided by using more care in the manu- 
facture of the coke, especially in regard to washing and cleaning the coal 
before burning. If this were done, it is thought the colonial coke would 
soon be able to monopolise the market. Some of the collieries are already - 
effecting improvements in their apparatus for making coke, and expect 
to greatly improve the quality of the article they produce. At the old 
Bulli mine a coal seam 6 feet thick has been for about half that thick- 
ness transformed into a sort of natural coke, apparently through the 
intrusion of igneous matter underneath the seam. This natural coke is 
largely used on the Sydney tram motors. 

Of the quantities of coke manufactured during the last three years in 
New South Wales, there were from the Northern mines 15,886, 9,474, 
and 5,245 tons respectively, while the Southern mines produced 15,211, 
20,836, and 2,654 tons during the same years. It will, therefore, be 
seen that the falling off in production has occurred principally in the 
Southern mines. 


KEROSENE SHALE. 


This mineral is found in various parts of the Colony, but principally 
‘at Hartley, Katoomba, Megalong, Bathgate, near Wallerawang, Joadja 
Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, Burragorang, and Greta, and also at 
‘Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, in the Capertee District, and in the 
valley of the Wolgan River. The shale occurs in saucer-shaped 
deposits, varying in thickness from a few inches to 6 feet. It is a 
species of cannel-coal, similar to the Boghead mineral of Scotland, but 
yielding a much larger percentage of volatile hydro-carbon than the 
Scotch mineral. The richest quality yields upwards of 150 gallons of 
crude oil per ton, or 18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating power 
of thirty-eight to forty-eight sperm candles. The specific gravity is 
1-06, amount of sulphur 0°49 per cent., and yield of tar 40 gallons per 
ton. It is found advantageous for mixing with ordinary coal for the 
‘manufacture of gas, and is largely exported to Great Britain, America, 
and other foreign countries, as well as the neighbouring colonies, for gas 
purposes. On analysis the following result was obtained from average 
specimens :— 

Volatile Hydro-carbons, including moisture 82°50 per cent. 
Fixed Carbon . 650 ss, 


Though analyses of this mineral have proved that payable seams occur 
in many places, only two companies have as yet systematically worked 
kerosene shale in the Colony—the New South Wales Shale and Oil 
Company, at Hartley, and the Australian Oil and Mineral Company, 
at Joadja Creek and Katoomba. These companies not only raise shale 
for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil and other pro- 
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ducts. The quantity and value of kerosene shale raised since the opening 


of the mines in 1865 to the end of 1892 amounts to 727,238 tons, of 
the value of £1,552,791, as shown in the following table :— 

















A Total P “4 o 
Year. | Quantity. sates pa io value. Year. | Quantity. ete rn. aime 
| 

| tons. fa. “da, £ tons. % a. ‘a. x, 
1865-67, 7,419| 3 9 5 25,749 | 1887 ...| 40,010 2 3 10 87,761 
1868-72, 58,772; 213 9 | 157,886 1888 ... 34, 869 22 2 73,612 
1873-77, 71,108 212 9 187,793 | 1889 ... 40,561 118 3 77,667 
1878-82, 152,050 118 8 | 293,729 | 1890 ...| 56,010 ly 2 104, 103 
1883 ...| 49,250 1 16 1} 90,861 | 1891 ...| 40,349 118 9 78,160 
1884 ...| - 31,618 257-8 72,176 | 1892 ...| 74,197 116 8 136,079 
1885 ...| 27,462} 2 9 O | 67,239 ee eee |e aie 
1886 ...| 43,563; 2 5 ]11 99,976 | Total ... 421,208 2 2 8 1,552,791 


$$ 

Compared with the years 1882 and 1883, the production of the two 
years 1884 and 1885 exhibits a considerable decrease, somewhat com- 
pensated for by the higher price obtained for the shale. The year 1886, 
however, shows a renewal of activity in the production of this mineral, 
though a tendency to decrease was again observable in 1888, A satis- 
factory advance is observable in the figures of 1889 and 1890, but in 
1891 there was again a large falling off, notwithstanding the price per 
ton in 1891 being Is. 7d. higher than that of the previous year. In 
1892, however, the quantity of shale produced was considerably in excess 
of that of any previous year since the opening of the mines, and although 
the price obtained for this mineral has continued to decline, the total 
value of the 1892 production was largely in excess of the value of any 
former year’s production. The cause of the irregularity in the quantity 
of shale mined will probably be found in the uncertainty of the demand 
for export, although the quantity required for local consumption has 
also greatly varied. The number of miners employed in the shale mines 
of the Colony in 1892 was 317 under ground and 79 over ground, or a 
total of 396. Amongst this number there occurred during 1892 one 
fatal accident, and one accident of a less serious nature. 


DIAMONDS AND GEM-STONES, 


The existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the territory of 
New South Wales has been known for many years, but no attempt 
was made to work the deposits until the year 1872. In the course of 
the following year several deposits of adamantiferous wash were dis- 
covered in the country near Inverell, in the New England district. 

The number of diamonds found in the Colony to the end of 1887 
is estimated at 50,000, the largest being one of 53 carats, or 16-2 grains. 
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The diamonds occur in old tertiary river drifts, and in the more recent 
drifts derived from them. The deposits, which occur in the Inverell, 
Bingara, Mittagong, Cudgegong, and Narrabri districts, are extensive, 
and have not yet been thoroughly prospected. The New South Wales 
diamonds are harder and much whiter than the South African diamonds, 
and are classified on a par with the best Brazilian gems. During the 
year 1889 the Malacca Company, near Tingha, found diamonds weighing 
2,1958 carats, valued at £878 5s. In 1891 no less than 12,000 carats 
of diamonds were won in the Tingha and Inverell districts, but no value 
is given. . In 1892 as many as 2,250 diamonds were obtained from the 
Monte Christo Mine at Bingara alone. The majority of diamonds 
obtained in this district weigh from } to ¢ carat, while the largest vary 
from 2 to 3 carats. Other gem-stones, including the sapphire, emerald, 
oriental emerald, ruby, opal, amethyst, garnet, chrysolite, topaz, cairn- 
gorm, onyx, zircon, &c., have been found in the gold and tin-bearing drifts 
and river gravels in numerous localities throughout the Colony. The 
Emerald Proprietary Company in the Emmaville district have sunk two 
shafts, 100 ft. and 50 ft. respectively ; 25,000 carats have been won in a 
rough state, their value when cut and finished, if of the best quality, is 
about £2 per carat. Precious opal is obtained in the cretaceous formation 
near Wilcannia. One leaseholder during 1892 obtained about 500 oz., 
valued at over £2,000. Some of the opal from this field was valued at 
as much as £18 per oz. Opals have been found in basalt near the 
Abercrombie River, and in sandstone near Lismore. 


MICA, 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, but 
has never yet been worked, although there is a considerable demand 
for the article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size that could 
easily be split into thin plates. It is to be met with in the numerous 
granitic areas that occur in various parts of the Colony, especially in 
the coarsely-crystalline granitic formations in the Silverton District, 
and elsewhere in the Barrier Ranges. 


MARBLE, BUILDING STONES, FIRE-CLAYS, AND SLATES. 


The Colony possesses a most abundant supply of all the various kinds 
of stone, and other materials, for the building and adornment of its cities. 
Marble limestone is found in great masses near Wallerawang, Bathurst, 
Molong, Marulan, Tamworth, and Kempsey, localities which are all 
within convenient distance of the great arteries of communication, and 
it is obtainable in all its different varieties. Marble quarries have been 
opened at Cow Flat, Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange, and Tamworth, 
but only those of Cow Flat and Marulan are being worked. Granite 
is found near Goulburn, Moruya, Montagu Island, and Trial Bay, as 
well as at many other places throughout the Colony. Most of the 
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granite hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from Moruya, a port 
about 180 miles south of Sydney. Limestone flux is supplied to the 
Broken Hill silver mines from quarries at Tarrawingie, the quantity so 
supplied during 1891 being 74,057 tons, valued at £65,357, and during 
1892, 103,368 tons, valued at £93,031. 

«A company have forwarded large quantities of limestone from Myall 
Lake to Sydney in 1892, and have commenced the manufacture of 
hydraulic lime. 

The Hawkesbury formation, over which the City of Sydney is built, 
provides the city with an inexhaustible supply of sandstone, of the 
highest quality for building purposes. This material is admirably 
adapted for architectural effect, being of a pleasant colour, fine grain, 
and very easily worked. The beauty of Sydney street architecture is 
due in no inconsiderable degree to the free use of this excellent sand- 
stone, 

Basalt or bluestone, which is extensively used as road metal and for 
the ballasting of the railway lines, is obtained at Kiama, Prospect, 
Pennant Hills, and Bowral. This stone has not yet been used to any 
extent for building purposes. 

Trachyte, a stone even harder than bluestone, is found at Bowral and 
other places ; as a building material it is equal to granite in solidity, 
and, like granite, it takes a beautiful polish. The success which has 
attended its first use as a building stone, together with the short 
distance from the metropolis at which it is to be found, will no doubt 
cause it to be extensively used in the future for large structures. 

The Coal-Measures also contain numerous beds of fire-clays, and in 
every part of the Colony excellent clays, well adapted for brick- 
making purposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found in several 
districts, but are principally quarried at Gundagai, and in the 
surrounding district, as well as near Bathurst and Goulburn. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the Colony has no need to import building 
material of any description, as it possesses a supply amply sufficient 
to provide for its own wants and those of its neighbours. 


ASBESTOS. 


Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagai, 
Bathurst, and Barrier Range districts—in the latter in considerable 
quantities. 


ALUM. 


Alum-stone occurs as a large deposit at Bulladelah, about 35 miles 
from Port Stephens, the yield averaging about 80 per cent. of alum. 
During 1892 1,600 tons of alumite, valued at £3,200, were raised from 
this mine, 821 tons of which were shipped to England, where the 
Company have erected works for the treatment of the raw material. 
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PART VII. 





Flora. 


HE surface of New South Wales presents a vegetation characterised 
by little variation in form and colour. The dense foliage and 
varieties of tints with which the old world are familiar are alike wanting 
in Australia, where the dull evergreen leaves alter little with the changes 
of the seasons. What the flora of the country lacks in picturesqueness 
it, however, makes up in usefulness. The task of collecting, describing, 
and classifying the Australian flora has been undertaken by several 
eminent scientists, amongst whom are Bentham, Miieller, and Hooker. 
The “Flora <Australiensis” of the two first-named of these botanists, 
Hooker’s “Flora of Tasmania,” the “Census of Australian Plants,” 
and the “ Eucalyptographia” of Baron von Miieller, are works of standard 
value. In dealing, however, with the description of the varied specimens 
of plant life found in Australia there remained the task of describing 
those species whose properties rendered them capable of application 
to industrial life. To Mr. J. H. Maiden, Curator of the Sydney 
Technological Museum, and Consulting Botanist to the Forest Depart- 
ment, the Colony is indebted for an excellent classification of those 
varieties which properly belong to Australian economic botany. The 
number of specimens so far described in each class will be found below, 
and it will probably appear to many as a revelation that the country 
should possess resources so varied and elements of wealth so promising, 
and at the same time so singularly neglected. 
Classification of Australian plants of economic value :— 
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It does not come within the scope of this volume to deal at 
length with a subject so comprehensive as economic botany ; it may, 
however, be pointed out that, beyond some of the timber trees and 
a very limited number of oils and tans, few of the resources of 
the Colony disclosed in the foregoing list have received any practical 
application. 

Forests extend over almost the whole area of the Colony, excepting 
portions of the Monaro, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee districts, and the 
trans-Darling region, where extensive treeless plains occur, clothed 
with salt-bush, scrub, or varieties of natural grasses. The country 
covered by timber may be divided into three classes—open, brush, and 
scrub forests. Open forests cover the greatest portion of the surface of 
the Colony, and are found in every formation. The varieties of trees 
met with are chiefly species of the Eucalyptus tribe, and Melaleuca, 
Callistemon, and other genera of the order Myrtaceee. 

The prevalence of the eucalypti, and the large extent covered by the 
forests, give the country a rather monotonous aspect. But the park-like 
appearance of the open forests and the beauty of the many flowering 
shrubs win admiration, in spite of the sameness of the trees; while even 
the dull, greyish blue of the foliage of the gum-trees, when relieved by 
the yellow blossoms of the wattle, the graceful myall, or the beautiful 
_and shapely kurrajong, is not without its attractiveness. The trees are 
for the most part straight and cylindrical in the trunk, and when full 
grown, their first branch is at a considerable height from the ground. 
The roots of the eucalyptus lie at no great distance from the surface 
soil, an adaptation of nature to the peculiar climatic conditions of the 
country. The finest specimens of most of the timber trees, those yielding 
the most valuable timber, are found on ridges and hill sides, in places 
frequently too rough and stony for cultivation. This circumstance is in 
many ways fortunate for the Colony. In the course of settlement, when 
the rich plains are denuded of their trees, and when scarcity will make 
timber more appreciated than it is at present, land not adapted for 
agricultural settlement will still be available for the cultivation of the 
finest trees. It would be impossible, in the limits of this volume, to 
enumerate all the trees which are of commercial value ; but a list of the 
best known varieties will not be without interest. 

On the river flats immense specimens of flooded gum (Z. rostrata) and 
apple-trees (Angophora subvelutina) mark the course of the streams. 
The flooded gum grows to a height of 100 feet, and its wood is most 
useful for heavy work, and for structures liable to attack by the white 
ant. ‘The apple-tree has more spread than the majority of indigenous 
trees, its wood is strong, heavy, and durable. The distribution of the 
species is very extensive. 

On the ridges and mountain sides other varieties of trees predominate. 
The box reaches 180 feet in height, with a thickness of 6 feet, and the 
timber is used chiefly for firewood, for which purpose it has no superior. 
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The bastard box, supposed to be a cross between the box and grey 
gum, is widely distributed over the Colony. The quality of the timber 
varies greatly, according to the place of growth ; some varieties are 
surpassed amongst hard woods by nothing except ironbark. 

Ironbark (LZ. leucoxylon and L. paniculata ) is a tree of moderate size, 
usually when full grown from 60 to 80 feet in height, though the white 
ironbark attains a height of 150 feet. ‘The timber is heavy, and renowned 
for its great strength, fine specimens bearing a tensile strain nearly twice 
as great as the best oak. The timber is used most extensively for wharves 
and bridges, as also for housework. Ironbark is very widely distributed, 
and frequently grows to perfection on the poorest soil. The ironbark 
and box are slow growing trees, as compared with many other varieties 
of eucalyptus, such as the blue gum, which latter attains a great height 
in a very few years. 

The blue gum (Z. globulus), one of the finest of the eucalyptus tribe, 
is only met with in portions of the southern table-land, but the blue gum 
(EL. goniocalyx ), also called flooded gum, grows extensively in the coastal 
districts. It attains a moderate height, but is rather thicker in the trunk 
than most varieties of gum trees, sometimes reaching 7 feet in diameter. 
The timber is greatly in demand, owing to its comparative lightness, 
and is easily worked, being used for all purposes to which hardwood is 
applied. 

The spotted gum (/#. Maculata) grows in all the coast districts, and 
in some portions of the interior, generally where the soil is poor. This 
is one of the handsomest of the forest trees, and attains a height of 
100 feet. The quality of the wood varies greatly, according to the 
habitat and the character of the soil; when good, it is considered specially 
adapted for ship-building. 

Stringybark (ZL. eugenioides), so called from its peculiar fibrous bark, 
grows chiefly on the northern table-lands. It is a large tree, and its 
wood is of great and general utility. The bark is extensively used for 
roofing, and forms a very useful paper-making material. 

The messmate (£. obliqua), also called stringybark, is one of the 
largest of Australian trees, being frequently met with more than 250 
feet in height. It grows in the south-eastern portion of the Colony. 
The bark is used for roofing, being similar in character to that of the 
tree just described ; it would also form an excellent paper-making 
material. 

The blood-wood (Z. corymbosa) is a large tree, growing in the coastal 
districts of the Colony. The timber is used chiefly for fencing pur- 
poses, and for railway sleepers. 

The grey gum (Z£. tereticornis) grows to a height of 150 feet, and is 
extensively distributed over the whole of the coastal districts. It 
yields excellent timber, hardly inferior to ironbark. There are: several 
varieties of this tree, some of which prodice wood of remarkable 
beauty, and of great durability. 
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The tallow-wood (Z. microcorys) is a very large tree, growing exten- 
sively in the forests north of Sydney. Its wood is more easily wrought 
than most of the hardwoods, and has great strength and durability, being 
employed largely for floors, and other building purposes, and for the 
decking of ships. 

The mountain ash, or white-top (Z. virgata), is found both on the 
table-landsand in the coast districts. Its timber is in demand for coopers’ 
work, and for rough carpentry. The tree grows to about 150 feet 
in height. 

The turpentine tree (Syncarpia lawrifolia) is found mainly in the 
district lying between the Shoalhaven and the Macleay. It grows to 
magnificent proportions, sometimes reaching a height of 200 feet, with 
a diameter of 6 feet. The timber is largely used for piling, and other 
work in sea-water, as it resists the attack of the teredo better than any 
other New South Wales timber. 

Of late years the utility of several hardwoods has been extended by 
the adoption of wood pavement for many of the principal streets 
within the metropolitan area. Blackbutt, tallow-wood, spotted gum, 
and turpentine were principally used in the paving, and the blocks, after 
being subject to heavy and continuous traffic for nearly ten years, 
exhibited but slight wear. Red gum has been tried for the same pur- 
pose in the busiest thoroughfares in Melbourne, and was found to 
answer admirably. Extensive forests of this timber exist in the 
Murray district, which are under the control of the Forest Depart- 
ment. There is every reason to believe that the extended cultivation 
of the Eucalypti would be the means in the near future of bringing in 
a considerable revenue to the State. 


BRUSH FORESTS. 


The brush forests cover a considerable extent of country along the 
coast. ‘Ihe trees found in them differ entirely from those of the open 
forests, and there is no lack of variety either in the character of the 
trees or the colour of their foliage. Tall graceful fern trees, sometimes 
attaining a height of 60 feet, beautiful varieties of palms, cabbage 
trees, and Moreton Bay figs of enormous proportions, are prominent 
features of the brush, though these are perhaps more ornamental than 
useful. There are, however, found in the brush forests timber trees of 
the greatest value. 

The red and white cedar (Cedrela Australis and Melia composita) 
were once abundant in the northern forests, but at present few of the 
full grown trees are met with except on the high ridges. The red cedar 
is a magnificent timber tree, often attaining a height of 150 feet, with a 
girth of over 30 feet. Its timber is of great value, being light, easily 
wrought, durable, splendidly grained, and well adapted for furniture 
and cabinet-making. The white cedar is a pretty tree growing toa 
height of 80 feet, with a diameter of 3 feet. Its timber is soft and 
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easily worked, but is deficient in tensile strength and durability, and 
therefore in no great demand. The silky oak (Grevillia Hilhana, G@. 
robusta) grows to the height of almost 100 feet, under favourable 
circumstances, and yields a wood highly prized for staves, 

The tulip-wood (Harpullia pendula) is a tall tree with beautifully 
marked timber of various shades, and susceptible of a fine polish. 

The ash, or pigeon berry-tree, grows to a great height, sometimes 
reaching 130 feet, with a diameter of ‘5 feet. Its timber is light and 
tough, and in good demand. 

The colonial pine (Araucaria Cunninghamit) is one of the finest trees 
of Australia, sometimes reaching a height of 200 feet, with a trunk 5 
feet thick. Its timber is extensively used, being cheaper than any 
imported pine ; it is white in-colour, and easily wrought. 

Native beech (Gmelina Leichhardtii) is also a tree of noble propor- 
tions, reaching 150 feet in height. Its timber is greatly in demand, 
being superior to most native timber when exposed, as it neither shrinks 
nor warps. In colour the wood is white or silvery, with a fine close 
grain. 

Besides the varieties mentioned above, there are in the brush forests 
many other trees, yielding timber of large size and of great value, but 
the abundance of timber of other descriptions more readily accessible 
has hitherto satisfied the local demand, and the resources of these 
forests have been almost entirely overlooked. 

The character of the vegetation. of the brush forests alters consider- 
ably according to the latitude. The trees of the Araucaria and Flindersia 
tribes, as well as the principal varieties of cedar, find a home chiefly in 
the northern parts of the Colony, while many of the trees growing in 
the south have no representatives in the northern forests. The soil of 
the brush lands is wonderfully fertile, consisting as it does of decomposed 
volcanic rocks, enriched by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, 
and when cleared it yields an abundant return. 


SCRUB FORESTS. 


The scrub forests are found in the poor soils, principally in the 
Lachlan and Darling districts. The chief species represented are the 
pine, the acacia, and the eucalyptus, but although some of the trees are 
of great beauty, they have little commercial value. The most uninviting 
portion of the Colony is covered with’ scrub, and the mallee districts, 
clothed as they are with stunted timber—a variety of the eucalyptus— 
impress the traveller more unfavourably than would even a barren waste. 


NEW SOUTH WALES TIMBER. 


Dividing the timber trees of New South Wales into the natural 
divisions of hardwoods, softwoods, and pinewoods, the largest portion 
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both as to the variety of trees andthe area covered by the forests, comes 
under the first-mentioned class. All the trees already referred to as 
growing in the open forests are hardwoods ; and besides those described 
there are many others, of recognised commercial value, which are 
extensively used. 

Australian hardwood trees are remarkable for the great size of the 
beams which may be obtained from them, as well as for the extreme 
toughness and durability of their wood. In a subsequent table the 
mean strength of various timbers is given, from which it will be seen 
that the grey ironbark has a resistance to breaking equal to 17,900 lb. 
per square inch, as compared with a mean of 11,800 lb. for English oak, 
and 15,500 for teak. None of the other timbers has so high a resistance 
to breaking as this description of ironbark, but nearly all the varieties 
have a greater strength than oak. As already pointed out, the quality 
of the wood is materially influenced by the soil on which the trees grow, 
and the resistance to breaking shown in the subsequent table is the 
average of various samples, the range in some woods being considerable. 
The absence of branches for the greater portion of the height enables 
the timber to be obtained to the best advantage ; and as full-grown 
trees of most varieties are rarely less than 100 feet high, with corres 
ponding girth, the quantity of timber obtainable is very large. 

The softwoods of the Colony are found chiefly in the brush forests 
of the coast district, and rival those of any other part of the world. 
Some of the least known of the brush forest trees have wood grained and 
marked most beautifully, which is capable of receiving the highest 
polish, while others are fragrantly perfumed. These woods are adapted 
to the finest description of cabinet-making, and it is strange that their 
merits should have so long escaped attention. Amongst the chief 
varieties of woods of this class may be mentioned the red cedar, now 
unfortunately disappearing, the beautiful wood of which, somewhat 
resembling mahogany, is admirably adapted for the finer kinds of 
cabinet-makers’ work. Some of the cedar trees grow to immense size, as 
much as 2,500 cubic feet of valuable timber having been obtained from 
one tree. In addition to the cedar may be mentioned rosewood, tulip- 
wood, yellowwood, white maple, white beech, myall, marblewood, mock 
orange, and many others. Besides their use for cabinet- making, many 
of the brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds of car- 
pentry, while some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably adapted 
for coachbuilders’ and coopers’ work. 

The chief description of pine growing in New South Wales is the 
Moreton Bay white pine (Araucaria Cunninghamit), found in the coast 
districts, as far south as the Bellinger. It is soft, light, and easily 
wrought, and suitable for all the interior wood-work of houses, as well 
as for cabinet- making. The red or black pine (Frenela enillicherii) 
' is extensively distributed over the Liverpool Plains, and in the 
Lachlan and Darling River districts, as well as around Berrima. It is 
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beautifully marked in the grain, takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable 
fragrance. There are numerous other varieties of pine, but these 
resemble in their main features the trees already described. 

Colonial deal is an excellent timber, and is obtained in very large 
scantling, the tree frequently reaching 120 feet in height. It is soft, 
close-grained, easily wrought, and remarkably free from knots. Its use, 
therefore, is extensive for cabinet-makers’ work and house fittings. 

The importation of timber into New South Wales is very considerable, 
notwithstanding the large natural resources of the Colony. In the 
year 1892 the net import was valued at £421,781, of which sum 
£54,197 represented sawn or dressed timber, and £350,453 was the 
estimated worth of rough logs. There were also sundries, such as doors, 
sashes, shooks and staves, laths, shingles, and palings, to the value of 
£17,131. The bulk of the sawn timber came from Scandanavia, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States; while of the rough logs 
nearly 20 million feet of 1 inch in thickness came from the United 
States, and almost as much from South Australia. Of the latter a very 
large proportion was used for mining purposes at Broken Hill. Nearly 
12 million feet of rough timber came from New Zealand, and close upon 
3 million from Victoria, being only slightly in excess of the quantity 
imported frem the Dominion of Canada. 

The exports of timber produced in the Colony are but small, amount- 
ing in 1892 to only £59,028 in value. This included about 124 million 
superficial feet, 1 inch thick, of rough logs, valued at £50,429. Of this 
quantity over 91 million feet, worth £29,744, went to Victoria, and a 
million and a half feet, valued at £10,831, was exported to New Zealand. 
Posts and rails, to the amount of £3,301, were sent to Victoria, New 
Zealand, New Caledonia, and Fiji; and there was an export of shooks 
and staves to the value of £4,089, greater part of which was taken by 
Queensland and New Caledonia. 

The consumption of wattle-bark is very great in this Colony, where 
there is a large demand for tanning purposes. ‘Through the want of 
proper conservation of the trees and the increasing use of the bark, 
there is a continual depletion of the natural scrubs of wattle. During 
1892, 56,600 ewt. of wattle-bark were imported, valued at £21,688, a 
large proportion of which was obtained from Tasmania. It will thus 
be readily seen that there is room for a large development of the trade 
in this Colony. The Forest Department has taken steps to prevent the 
indiscriminate stripping of the bark and destruction of the trees, which 
should have the effect of stimulating the industry. 

As already pointed out, although the Colony is endowed with great 
wealth of timber, not only of hardwood but of softwood and pine, the 
imports very largely exceed the exports. The imports, however, are 
chiefly pine and softwood. The pine grown in the Colony is in some 
respects inferior to both oregon and kauri, hence the large importation 
of these timbers ; but the softwoods of the country will bear favourable 
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comparison with those of any part of the world, both for durability 
and beauty. They are easily wrought, and well adapted for the finer 
kind of carpentry and cabinet-work, and it is only because they are so 
little known that the softwoods of the brush forests have not been more 
extensively used. 


The specific gravity and resistance to breaking of various New South 
Wales timbers, and of some. of the best-known European and other 
varieties, are shown in the following table. With regard to the New 
South Wales timbers, it should be mentioned that the tests were made 
with picked specimens, so that the results are perhaps considerably 
higher than would be obtained in actual practice. The modulus of 
rupture is eighteen times the load which is required to break a bar 1 in. 
Square, supported at two points 1 foot apart, and loaded in the middle 
between the points of support, or 

_ 38Wwil 

2 bd? 
when W = load applied at middle of beam between supports, b = breadth, 
d= depth, /=length of beam, and s=co-efficient of rupture or breaking 
stress per square inch. 


Specific Gravity and Strength of New South Wales Timber, as com- 
pared with European and other Varieties of Timber :— 





Resistance to 





New South Wales timber trees, BL as paar yaa 
=Ss 
Hardwoods— | lb. per sq. inch. 
Spouced: Pum cers cecceneceenes sere eeeee eee 995 13,300 
Grey Cuca ra etc heer ee er Re 1 7 13,100 
Hlooged! Gum va eres cree ences ese erae: 1°178 14,800 
Reds guiness ccs veee se onanenes oer ta  oeeeeareneston 995 6,900 
Widolly pntti. -2.71crc enc oe eee O22 12,700 
Bilge kDUthi oe cere oe ree RECT Ce ee 1°067 13,700 
Wihite Iron Darker eee ee eee Oly ive 16,900 
fey iron barkic..c tyr: teseccst ice Geer ne ee eee 1°182 17,900 
BER ITON DAT Keene eta ce eet hare ae eee 1 °224. 16,300 
Borest Oak pecs ecrca eee eee | 1°208 15,500 
SR UREPUPENG ya sc cick iets oases uise sa orien ce ac arsed erine as 1°109 11,700 
UPR RANE: <5 vec, usc iwi es cescese steers ceeie ees 1:141 13,900 
PlACR WOGE ciecy 60s ore eee eae eee 12129 10,300 
SE RUIOW WE OONL 2. 4: oy ce rect on cornea meas ieeeeaatee 1°233 15,260 
PLUSUTGHSN CORK tesco eee ee 1°006 14,400 
MANOOBNY Voce t te crete eer eee ieet ee ae eee 1°201 14,500 
Forest: mahogany 0.5. abs issscicessaseasesesoeas pas 1°156 13,800 
BwWAMp Mahovany 2..8i.5sicerstascec~oshe coeiesseesesane 1-216 12,100 
Wehite beech.0 a oe ee 1°008 15,600 
Mountain ashe ee ee tas has : 1°065 11,500 
ROBO WOO Gareets er ace ee eae 1°189 10,600 
PANG acclet soca ses coh cera OI EO OE "868 8,800 
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Resistance to 


: : ; : Specific breaking or modulus 
European and other Foreign timber trees. gravity. of rupture. 
=8 





| lb. per sq. inch. 


| 





MRS ernie earns cece ae tacutred sack gaadeeeaeeiremaens one ‘753 | 13,000 
1 RE SECRS Soopen conta Pope tip PRB rnc RE ues Pangaea ets ‘690 10,500 
GRR FR SEALE raed i) So CLR oe peener eee - at 11,700 
MND ee cg eater an tie a eeisechi deh acaonaoes pinginee 4 1°046 19,000 
II oo. oa opens ccebdchpeptannabetectegipamepenep asd sa tecagus 535 10,660 
BNI acon say ance annum esl eeepmmabndipien se des ns armen ears: 1°193 27,000 
Re aot See BRR SIT SI CORT oes rece oe 544 7,900 
ir; UT BINS 5k es RC sess viens ccsnedainen ed | *48 to °70 8,300 
lo TARDE Bhindi eh ai pA tes iran ast wes ‘48 to ‘70 © 11,100 
FR Or Reece RENO ae eS TA N= Nr vO lane ETD ‘50 to ‘56 7,500 
REI sd os aia Peete cent enensucoenalewenan 1‘001 | 22,000 
Kauri pine (New Zealand)  ..........c..secssesecereeoees “579 | 11,000 
[aie pi foe oe ee ac cada a estnpeadbcoaeapsnee se 675 to 1°01 17,350 
Ligne | VERDE cisin ss once siaverdsenanine tail ptenaberyesaees ‘65 to 1°33 12,000 
Mahogany (Honduras) ...0s.r0s00-sseencsesseseses seeee ‘56 11,500 
as (TS RRP GE AEST EERIE eens “85 7,600 
Oak (British) ..... he socheuet madauewery Stet iti cwaetecs ..| 69 to °99 11,800 
oo > TERMI alae ce ee ane ong d aan sea ‘69 to 99 8,700 
4 5 Me IOTIITI iocicin nich hatchery Neng dine setuoyoameaetd “99 | 10,600 
SY OINS Sois Goalias ae wns'vniecienh eee manent Fs Te 59 | 9,600 
Tonk (TAGIG) ©... <-.cigcpcuticdamaalonieie Sao ataardoreeeonaais ‘66 to *88 15,500 
bf Bi, emieabeeparie aap ae nenee enernplo ayn Sema tele ng a eg Mp "40 6,600 





FOREST CONSERVATION. 


The necessity of preserving the timber resources of the Colony, and 
preventing the ruthless destruction of the best species of brush and 
hardwood, hitherto carried on by settlers and timber-getters, principally 
in the Clarence River district, and in the eucalyptus forests on the 
Murray, decided the Government, in 1871, to establish a certain number 
of forest reserves throughout the country, in which permission to cut 
timber should be granted upon payment of a fixed fee. It soon became 
apparent that stringent regulations alone could put a stop to the reckless - 
operations of the licensed timber-getters, but it was not until Septem- 
ber, 1878, that such regulations were issued. ‘These appeared not a day 
too soon, as the best species of cedar, which abounded in the Clarence 
River districts, had been exploited to such a wasteful extent that the 
supply of this magnificent timber threatened to give out. Cutting down 
indiscriminately trees of all sizes, and clearing the lower lands of their 
best timber, the cedar-cutters, after disposing of all that could be cheaply 
transported, or easily floated down the rivers in time of flood, left a con- 
siderable surplus of felled timber on the ground to lie and rot. They 
then travelled further north, to carry on the same depredations along 
the rivers of the neighbouring Colony of Queensland. The same system 
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had been pursued in the gum forests of the Murray. Considerable 
quantities of excellent timber were destroyed in the forest reserves of 
that part of the Colony, to the detriment of the district, which was 
deprived of its natural wealth, and to the injury of the Colony at large, 
which suffered the loss of much of its best timber without receiving an 
equivalent in revenue. 

In 1875 the office of Forest Ranger was first created, and this led to 
the formation of a Forest Conservation Branch attached to the Depart- 
ment of Mines, which was established in March, 1882. During the 
year 1889, however, the Forest Conservation Branch was placed under 
the administration of the Colonial Secretary, but has since been again 
put under the control of the Minister for Mines and Agriculture. In 
the year 1882 the Colony was subdivided into a number of districts. 
These are frequently inspected by forest rangers, whose duty is to 
report on the existing state of proclaimed reserves, control the opera- 
tions of licensed timber-getters, receive royalties on the various kinds 
of timber, upon which such dues may be levied, and report upon 
applications to ringbark trees on Crown lands, whether comprised in 
State forests, reserves, or otherwise. The forest rangers and assistants 
employed by the department have the supervision of one State forest 
with an area of 1,832 acres, and timber reserves throughout the Colony 
which number 1,038, and cover an area of 5,692,203 acres, so that the 
total area of land devoted to the conservation of timber in New South 
Wales amounts to 5,694,035 acres. 

On the reserves subject to royalty, the quantity of timber cut in 
1892 amounted to about 15,818,000 superficial feet, in addition to 
which a large quantity of sleepers and piles was obtained. In 1891 the 
quantity of timber cut measured 11,760,497 superficial feet, and the 
number of piles cut was 442. 

The revenue derived from the issue of timber licenses, from royalty, 
permits, and other dues, amounted in 1892 to £16,176, and the revenue 
received from the forest reserves of the Crown since the coming into 
force of the regulations proclaimed on the 24th of September, 1878, in 
each of the following years was— 


GIO ieaeeee etree en re ee ee 7,310 
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or a total for 14 years of £198,302 which, before the introduction of 
the present system, would have been a loss to the country, without 
taking into consideration the much greater loss caused by the indis- 
criminate felling carried on in former years. Under the present regula- 
tions care is taken to preserve from destruction all timber below a 
certain girth, measured at a height of 5 feet from the ground, according 
to a careful classification of the various timbers at present in demand. 
Trees not named in this list may be cut at the minimum girth that may 
be endorsed on the.license, or as specified in writing by the forest ranger 
in charge of the reserve. 
The prescribed girth is set forth hereunder :— 


Hardwoods, 

Girth. 

ft. in. Timber. 

Blood-wood 

Mountain ash 

Mahogany (forest) 

*Tronbark (red, gray, and broad- 
leaved) 

Peppermint or red- wood 

Swamp mahogany 

*Stringybark 

Blackwood 


Blackbutt 

Tallow-wood 

Red gum or flooded gum 
Gray gum 

Woollybutt 

Brush or white box 
‘Turpentine 

Blue gum 

Spotted gum 

Messmate 


SAIHADDOAHAOADA SD 
COC nOD OOO 


Softwoods, &c. 
Red cedar 9 0) Black, red, or white pine 
Hoop or Moreton Bay pine (ams (Frenela) 
White beech (Gmelina) 7 O| Swamp oak 
Silky oak 6 0) Forest oak 
Rosewood 6 0} 


* West of Great Dividing Range, 43 feet for ironbark, 4 feet for stringybark. 


The Forest Conservation Branch does not solely limit its operations to 
the preservation of native trees. It is also charged with the creation 
of a State nursery, the site for which was selected at Wyong, in the 
beautiful district of Brisbane Water, where the acclimatisation of 
valuable foreign timber trees, and the conservation of such of the best 
indigenous species as might be otherwise likely to disappear, are 
attended to. The area set apart for the nursery is 80 acres, of which 
45 acres are cleared and cultivated. The total stock of trees and shrubs 
was, in 1892, about 686,600, valued at £22,000. About 134,000 trees 
from the nursery were distributed to the public schools in the Colony 
for the celebration of Arbor Day, instituted in 1890 by the then 
Minister for Public Instruction. 

The formation of plantations in various parts of the Colony, and along 
railway lines, also forms part of a programme which is yearly becoming 
enlarged. The operations of the Department during 1892 comprise the 
planting of 1,500 red cedars on a small reserve at Otford. Others were 
planted at Smith’s Creek, and in the Glen Innes district. Thinning 
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has been carried out in the red gum forests on the Murray, where the 
timber fit for saw-mill purposes is estimated as being worth £256,500, 
while the remainder, fit for railway sleepers and street blocks, is pro- 
bably worth three times as much. About 7,500 acres have already 
been thinned, and about 50,000 acres are covered with a dense growth 
of young trees, which if properly thinned would in a period of from 10 
to 25 years be worth £300 to £350 per acre. At Otford some 4,380 
trees have been planted, among which are English oak, ash, elm, and 
catalpa. Some 14,200 plants have been put in at the Wyong planta- 
tion, including oak, white cedar, ash, catalpa, poplar, sugar gum, and 
eucalyptus. At Hogan’s Brush the trees are coming well forward. The 
Wilcannia plantation, 50 acres in extent, has had about 5,000 plants 
put in, consisting of sugar gums, spotted gum, forest oak, and varieties 
of accacia. The wattle forests and plantations have received due 
attention. During the year some 9,000 exotic trees were put out on 
reserves and plantations. 

The splendid collection of Australian timbers, formerly prepared for 
the purpose of display at various exhibitions, was transferred from the 
Mines Department to that of the Forests, and efforts were being made 
to secure a suitable building in which to display the collection. A very 
attractive series of timber exhibits, prepared and arranged by this 
Department, was sent to the Chicago Exhibition, where it has attracted 
much attention and admiration. The collection comprised over 100 
slabs and flitches of various sizes, with railway sleepers, dray-wheel 
naves, spokes, felloes, bullock-yokes, shingles, and gum stocks of 
sycamore, black bean, forest oak, red bean, myall, blackwood, honey- 
suckle, and lightwood. Samples of wattle-bark were also sent. 

Reserves for the preservation of timber are divided into two classes, 
viz., State Forests and Timber Reserves, and the latter are subdivided 
into three sub-classes, A, B, and C, according to their importance, and 
the particular quality and value of the timber which they contain. 

Licenses are issued to cut timber on reserves in class A at a fixed fee 
of £6 per annum, or 10s. per month, and without royalty; on reserves 
in class B the fee demanded amounts to £9, or 15s. per month; on 
reserves in class C general permits to cut timber for saw-mills are issued 
at a rate of £6 per annum, to which is added the payment of a royalty, 
which differs according to the value of the timber felled, and is based on 
the following classification :— 

Saw-mill timber placed in the Ist class, 1s. 6d. per 100 superficial feet. 
2nd 1s, 3d. rr a 
. 3rd Is. 
9 4th 9d. 


‘. 5th 6d. 
os 6th ,, 3d. 


Licenses are also issued to cut and remove timber on ordinary Crown 
lands—excepting State forests, timber reserves, reserves for public 
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recreation, or sites for towns and villages, or permanently dedicated for 
any public purpose ; also lands within 14} chain of any navigable river, 
or held under conditional lease, measured for sale, within an enclosure 
of less than 200 acres, or within half a mile of a head station. The fee 
in this case is fixed at £3 per annum, or 15s. per quarter, or 5s. for any 
current month, and the license enables the holder to cut and remove any 
kind of timber, except cedar. ‘The license fee for cutting cedar, and for 
stripping wattle-bark, is fixed at £6 per annum, and no cedar-tree of less 
girth than 9 feet, measured at 5 feet froth the ground, may be felled 
without special authority. 

Permits are issued for cutting mining props, and for thinning out 
timber, in order to improve the grow th of the trees remaining ; for 
cutting and removing from a reserve a specified number and kind of 
trees ; and also for stripping wattle-bark, or the bark of other trees for 
tanning purposes. 

Infringements of the timber regulations are punishable by fine, not 
exceeding £5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, and £20 for the 
third, irrespective of the value of the timber and material destroyed, for 
which also the offender may be held responsible. ‘The number of prose- 
cutions for illegally cutting and removing timber in 1891 was 137, out 
of which 109 convictions were obtained, and the total amount of 
penalties was £112. 

Forestry is as yet only in its initial stages in this Colony—and, in 


fact, in Australasia—and the establishment of a School of Forestry has 
been strongly advocated in which the information necessary for the 
proper conduct of the work might be imparted. This, if carried out, 
would prove of great benefit to the Colonies generally. 
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PART VIII. 


Fauna. 


i ea fauna of New South Wales is characterised by the absence 
of the forms of animal life familiar to the Old World, and the 
presence of genera and species peculiar to the Australian Continent. 


MAMMALIA. 


The order of mammalia is represented in this Colony by the oldest 
animal known, the marsupial, which is extinct in all other parts of the 
world except North America. The Macropide include several kinds 
of kangaroos and wallabies, the characteristics of which are too well 
known to need more than passing reference. The progress of settlement 
has driven these animals from the more densely-populated parts of the 
Colony, but in the country districts they are still numerous enough 
to cause very considerable damage to the natural grasses. So serious has 
been the injury thus wrought, that the State and run-holders pay a 
small sum per head for the destruction of these animals, 

It was formerly the custom of the Inspectors of Stock each to form 
an estimate of the numbers of kangaroos, wallabies, &c., in the district 
under his charge, but the figures so given were little more than a guess, 
and of no practical value. In the report of the Chief Inspector for 
1892, it is stated that kangaroos were increasing in six districts, 
wallabies in fourteen districts, native dogs in fourteen districts, hares 
in thirty districts, and wild pigs in five districts. On the other hand, 
in thirty-three districts kangaroos were decreasing, wallabies in eighteen 
districts, native dogs in eighteen districts, hares in four districts, and 
wild pigs in three districts. 

The genus Paramelide is represented by the wombat, and several 
kinds of rats and rabbit-rats, which latter burrow underground like their 
European prototype. They abound particularly in the western districts. 

The Phalangystz, which embrace several varieties of opossums, are 
found in all parts of New South Wales. Some of the specimens of this 
family are very handsome, and their thick soft furs afford a valuable 
article of commerce. 

The dingo, or native dog (Canis Dingo), is found in all parts of the 
Australian mainland. It will inbreed with the domestic dog, and 
crosses are common throughout the settlements. The dingo does not 
bark, and, according to Dr. Geo. Bennett, it is allied to the wild dog 
of India, and may probably have been introduced by the Malays some 
centuries ago. Great destruction has been wrought amongst the flocks 
of the settlers by these animals, and a price is paid for every native dog 
destroyed. 
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There are two varieties of native cats (Dasyurus Maculatus and D. 
Viverrinus), both very handsomely marked. They are nocturnal animals, 
incapable of domestication, and prey upon birds and small mammals. 

The Echidne are represented by several varieties of spiny ant-eaters, 
somewhat resembling the English hedgehog. The favourite food of 
these animals is the various kinds of ants, which are found all over the 
country. The female Echidna carries its young in a pouch, which is 
only visible during the breeding season. 

Flying foxes, and numerous varieties of bats, are also indigenous to 
New South Wales, and make great depredations among the fruit-trees. 

Of all the animals found in the Colony the most curious and 
interesting is, perhaps, the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, or Duck-billed 
platypus, called by the aborigines the Mallangong or Tambreet. This 
animal is a mammal, and has now been authoritatively shown to be 
also oviparous. The eggs brought forth are membranous, so that the 
platypus must be classed amongst the Reptilia. 

Most of the animals above mentioned appear to be more destructive 
than useful, and if we except the trade in opossum and native-cat furs, 
and kangaroo skins—the exports of the latter, in 1892, were valued at 
£44,448—the commercial value of the indigenous mammals is very 
small. They are being gradually displaced, as civilisation advances, 
by the more useful animals of the Old World, for which the climate of 
New South Wales seems especially adapted, and which now form the 
principal source of the wealth of its inhabitants. The acclimatisation 
of the more useful European species is quickly followed by the destruc- 
tion of indigenous animals, and the wilds of the interior of the Colony, 
which erstwhile were the abode of the kangaroo and dingo, are now the 
home of vast flocks. 

Geological research has brought to light the remains of numerous 
extinct species of gigantic mammalia. The largest of these pre-historic 
animals was the Diprotodon, a marsupial quadruped, which, according 
to Professor Owen, was as large as the rhinoceros or hippopotamus. 
Fossil remains of another large marsupial, the Vototheriwm, somewhat 
resembling a tapir, and of a marsupial lion (Thylacoleo) have also been 
discovered. Bones of gigantic kangaroos (Macropus titan) have been 
frequently met with, as well as those of a species of wombat larger than 
that actually in existence. 

The remains of animals belonging to two distinct genera, representa- 
tives of which still exist in Tasmania, the Zhylacimus, or pouched hyena, 
and the Sarcophilus, more commonly known as the Tasmanian devil, 
have also been found in the fossilised state. 


| BIRDS. 

All the more important families of birds are represented in the fauna 
of New South Wales, which contains also a number of families peculiar 
to the Colony. Few countries can boast of a greater variety of beautiful 
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birds. The parrot family is represented by a large number of species, 
including the love bird (Melopsittacus undulatus), the green parrot, and 
many kinds of lories, all gorgeously clothed; and amongst the larger 
species, the white and black cockatoo, yellow and pink-crested, and the 
grey pink-crested gallahs. The family of honey-eaters (Meliphagide ) 
is also represented by numerous and very beautiful varieties. 

Amongst the larger kinds of birds found in the Colony are the Mega- 
podide, which includes the brush turkey. These exist in great numbers 
in the western parts of the Colony, and their flesh is highly prized. In 
the western districts are also found the emu, the largest of Australian 
birds, and the native companion, a large water bird, somewhat like the 
crane in appearance. 

In the more thickly-timbered parts of the brush forests, the home of 
the stately tree-fern, is found the lyre-bird (Menura superba) a species 
of pheasant, whose tail forms a most graceful ornament. Here also 
abound the satin-bird, species of regent-birds, and the rifle-bird, all 
famed for the beauty of their plumage. 

Amongst water-birds are several species of cranes, and enormous 
numbers of wild fowl of all descriptions, as well as black swans. The 
latter is essentially an Australian bird, and may be met with in all 
parts of the Colony. The great kingfisher, or laughing-jackass, so named 
from its extraordinary cry, is one of the most useful of birds, owing to 
the readiness with which it destroys snakes. Magpies and mocking- 
birds may be included amongst those denizens of the forest which more 
prominently attract the attention of travellers. There are also several 
species of owls, and other night-birds, and the eagle family has not a 
few representatives. 

The pigeon tribe is found in large numbers, especially in the great 
primeval forests of the coast districts. In the cedar brushes of the 
Liverpool Range white-headed fruit pigeons are very numerous; and 
in the brush. forests of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Macleay, and 
Illawarra, the top-knot and large-tailed pigeons, and the Wonga Wonga 
( Leucosarcia picata), so prized for its large size and the whiteness and 
delicacy of its flesh, are very plentiful. The bronze-winged pigeon 
is common to almost all parts of the Colony. Several varieties of 
these birds are remarkable for their beautiful plumage, their size, and 
the excellence of their flesh. One of the finest varieties, the partridge 
bronze-winged pigeon, is found almost exclusively in the plains of the 
interior. Doves are also numerous, and most of the species are ex- 
tremely delicate and beautiful. The little turtle-dove of the Murray 
River (Geopelia cuneatra) is the prettiest specimen of this family. 

Besides the varieties of birds mentioned above there are others, 
of perhaps less note, but numerous, and frequently very beautiful. 
They are all admirably described and depicted in the celebrated work 
of Dr. Gould, which occupies a high rank amongst the scientific publica- 
tions of the century. 
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FISHES. 


The seas which wash the shores of New South Wales abound with 
fish, but none of the resources of the Colony has been so much neglected 
as the fishing industry. All the best fishing-grounds lie within a moderate 
distance of Sydney, and, as recently pointed out by the Fisheries Com- 
mission, it is not necessary, in order to obtain the fish most adapted for 
food, to despatch large smacks or fishing vessels, victualled and equipped 
for a cruise of several months, to fishing grounds distant hundreds of 
miles from home. The coast of the Colony presents many natural 
features peculiarly favourable to the existence of a very large supply of 
the best food fishes. In the quiet waters of its numerous bays and 
estuaries, and in the vast lakes and lagoons communicating with the 
sea, are found shelter and sustenance, as well as excellent breeding- 
grounds. The principal fishes found on the coast are not migratory, and 
as a consequence may nearly always be procured in the market. 

Sixty different families of fishes, comprising 348 species, are found in 
New South Wales waters. According to the classification of the late 
Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, 8S. J., these are as follows :— 


No. of 
species. 


No. of 


: Name of family. 
species. | ’ 


Name of family. 


Percidee | Ophiocephalidze 
Squamipinnes | Trachypteride 
Nandidee | Pomeecentridie 
Mullidee | Labridee 
Sparidee | Gadopsidee 
Cirrhitidze '| Gadidee 
Scorpeevide || Pleuronectide 
Teuthidide | Siluride 
Berycide | Scopelidee 
Kurtidee | Salmonide 
Polynemidse | Galaxidee 
Scizenidze | Scombresocidz 
Xiphiide Clupeidz 
Trichiuridz Chirocentridz 
Acronuridee Symbrachidee 
Carangidz Mureenide 
Cyttide Syngnathidee 
Cory pheenidz Sclerodermi 
Scombridee Gymnodontes 
Trachinidz Carcharidze 
Batrachide | Lamnide 
Pediculati 
Eo stn ccna s doaceios is | 
Cataphracti | 
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| Pristiophoridz 
| Rhinobatide 

| Trygonidz 

| Torpedinidz 

| Raiide 


Sphyrenidz 
Atherinide 
Mugilidz 
Fistularidz 
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The edible fishes comprise 105 different species; amongst the best 
known may be mentioned : 

The schnapper (Pagrus wnicolor ), the most valuable of all Australian 
fishes, is found along the whole extent of the coast, and is very abun- 
dant. It is a deep-water fish, found generally near rocky points or 
reefs running out into the sea. The schnappers “school” as it is 
termed, during the summer months, and are then most plentiful. The 
young fish, known as red bream, frequents the harbours and estuaries 
of the coast, but is never found in shallow water. The schnapper 
is caught by the hook, which it takes freely, as it will attack almost 
any bait. It sometimes attains a very large size, weighing as much 
as 30 Ib. 

The nannigai is a deep-water fish, caught with the hook, and ranks 
high in public estimation as an edible fish. The supply is not large, 
as the fish is not specially sought after, being chiefly obtained by 
fishermen in search of schnapper. The nannigai is scientifically inter- 
esting as one of the oldest forms of bony-fishes now surviving. 

The black rock-cod is considered one of the best of Australian fish, 
and is also a deep-water fish, never captured by the net. It is found 
more abundantly in. the warmer waters of the north of the Colony, 
where, as a rule, it attains larger proportions than to the southward of 
Sydney. It grows to a great size, specimens from 35 to 40 Ib. being 
not uncommon. 

A fish of great size and beauty, known in Australia as the salmon, 
is found off the coast in prodigious quantities. It has no affinity what- 
ever to the true salmon, and is inferior as an article of food. 

The flathead, a fine fish, of which there are several varieties, is 
captured both by the hook and net. It is of excellent quality and ranks 
high amongst New South Wales fishes. 

There are four species of whiting found in these waters. The common 
sand-whiting and the trumpeter-whiting are both very abundant, but 
the other two species are more rare. ‘The sand-whiting is perhaps the 
fish most in demand in the metropolitan markets, where it is to be 
obtained all the year round. 

The jew-fish is the largest edible fish found on the New South Wales 
coast, attaining sometimes alength of 5 feet. It is found at all seasons, 
but most frequently during summer. The teraglin is of the same family 
as the jew-fish, though it does not reach an equal size. The air bladder 
is large and of excellent quality, being of great value for the making of 
isinglass. | 

The mackerel is obtained in enormous quantities off the coast, and 
sometimes even in the harbours. It isa good fish when eaten fresh, but 
it decomposes rapidly. 

The family of Mugilide, or mullets, is well represented in Australian 
waters. The sea mullet isa large fish, often attaining a length of 2 feet, 
and a weight of 8 ib. It isregarded by some authorities as unsurpassed 
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in richness and delicacy of flavour by any fish in the world ; and it visits 
these shores in countless numbers in the season when it is in the best 
condition. While young the fish keeps entirely to the creeks and 
lakes, where it increases in size very rapidly, but when full-grown it 
seeks the open waters. 

There are four species of gar-fish found on the New South Wales coast. 
The Sydney gar-fish is very abundant, especially towards the end of 
summer, making its appearance in shoals, sometimes of enormous size. 
The river gar-fish is even of better quality than the last mentioned, but 
is not so plentiful as formerly. The other species are seldom met with. 
There are numerous other varieties of fishes found in the waters of New 
South Wales, many of which are very valuable as articles of food, but 
for the most part are neither so numerous nor so easily obtained as those 
referred to. 

Destructive fishes are by no means rare; the shark family being 
largely represented, not only in the deep-sea, off the coast, but even in the 
harbours. The shark is not, however, absolutely valueless. The fins 
find a ready sale in the Chinese markets ; the skin also has some com- 
mercial value, while from the liver is extracted a large quantity of 
valuable oil, equal in every respect to cod-liver oil. 

As already pointed out, the fisheries of New South Wales have been 
much neglected, and, as a further instance of this, it may be mentioned 
that although during the winter season immense shoals of herrings visit 
these coasts, no attempt is made to take and preserve them. The Rev. J. 
K. Tenison-Woods, Sir William Macleay, and the members of the 
Fisheries Commission, have strongly directed attention to the value of 
this fish. It is quite as abundant as the herring of Scotland, and 
superior in flavour ; and, preserved like sardines, it would no doubt rival 
that delicacy. There is ample evidence that the application of a little 
capital, and intelligent management, .would make the herring fishery 
a very profitable industry. 

In Sydney the supply of fresh-water fish is very limited, although the 
rivers of the Colony produce some most excellent specimens. The rivers 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling are the most plentifully 
stocked, the Murray cod (Oligorus Mitchelli) being perhaps the most 
highly esteemed of their fishes. Another fish of the same species is the 
Oligorus Macquariensis, which is to be met with in the upper branches 
of the Clarence. Both these specimens of Murray cod have been found 
weighing as much as 100 fb. The silver perch and several kinds of the 
Percidz family, so highly prized for their delicacy, are plentiful in the 
rivers. In the Richmond River the cat-fish (Copidoglanis Tandanus ) 
is very common, whilst herrings and mullet are caught in almost all the 
eastern rivers of the Colony. 

Little systematic attempt has yet been made to acclimatise European 
varieties of edible fishes, although success would most probably 
attend any efforts in this direction, every difficulty having been 
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overcome in Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania. Some five or six 
thousand trout ova, presented by the Geelong Acclimatisation Society, 
have been distributed in various localities, including the Prospect 
Reservoir. 

Among the Crustacee, which abound on the coast and in the water- 
courses of the interior, the lobster and several varieties of salt and fresh- 
water cray fish are most noticeable. The prawn (Penewus esculentus) is 
very abundant in all the shallow bays and harbours. 

The oysters of New South Wales are of excellent quality, and formerly 
were very plentiful. The commercial species of the Colony is the familiar 
rock-oyster ( Ostrea glomerata ); but a mud-oyster (Ostrea edulis) occurs in 
some numbers along the coast, though, owing to the greater abundance 
of the rock variety, it has not yet received much commercial attention. 
The rock-oyster of New South Wales in form and general aspect 
resembles the Portuguese and the’ American oysters, and corresponds 
with them in its breeding habits, which are essentially different from 
those of the English, Victorian, and Tasmanian mud-oyster. These 
latter at certain times are said to be out of season, and are filled with a 
grey, gritty matter, that feels like sand in the mouth. This gritty 
substance is shown by the microscope to consist of millions of minute 
oysters ; for this species of oyster nurses its brood in the mantle-cavities 
of the parent up to an advanced state of development. The rock-oyster, 
‘however, turns out its young to shift for itself, not only in a shell-less, 
but even in an unfertilised condition ; and such is its fecundity, that 
the rocks and every available holding-place become literally plastered 
with the embryo brood, insomuch that up to a comparatively recent 
date artificial culture was very little resorted to. But owing to bad 
management the oyster-beds of Port Jackson, Port Stephens, the 
Hawkesbury, and the Shoalhaven were greatly injured, so that the 
markets of the metropolis had to.depend upon the beds of the Clarence, 
the Richmond, and other northern rivers, as well as other places beyond 
the Colony, for their supply of oysters. The appointment of the 
Fisheries Commission, in 1880, probably prevented the entire extinc- 
tion of the oyster industry in New South Wales, though the operations 
of the Commission have been much impeded through lack of sufficient 
legislation to enable them to check the improvidence of the lessees, who 
strip the oyster-beds without regard to future supply. There is but 
little doubt that the establishment of “parcs” like those which may be 
seen along the coasts of France and Belgium, where oyster culture is 
conducted on scientific principles, would be remunerative, as the demand 
for this delicacy is great and continually increasing. 

Several varieties of fishes which have long disappeared from other 
parts of the world are still represented in New South Wales. Amongst 
these are the cestracion, or Port Jackson shark, whose teeth resemble 
those of the fossil acrodis found in the mesozoic deposits, and the cera- 
todus, an existing ganoid, otherwise exclusively represented in the trias 
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formation, its anatomy showing a connecting link between a lizard and 
a fish. Amongst other remarkable fishes found in these waters, several 
may be enumerated. The frog fish, belonging to the order Pediculati, 
has fins adapted for walking on the ground rather than for swimming, 
and is found floating in-shore amongst marine plants, from which it is 
with difficulty distinguished, owing to its great resemblance to them in 
point of colour. The hopping fish, a variety of gobii, or sea-gudgeon, 
has its fins developed into legs, so that the animal is able to leap along 
the mud fiats which it frequents. The eyes of this fish are curiously 
placed at the top of its head, and are capable of being thrust far out of 
their sockets, and of moving independently of oneanother. The Hippo- 
campus, or sea-horse, so named from a resemblance in the shape of the 
head and fore part of the body to that of the horse, is a very singular fish, 
but the phyllopteryx is, perhaps, the most remarkable fish of Australia, 
if not of the world. It is like the ghost of a sea-horse, with its winding- 
sheet all in ribbons around it. Its tattered cerements are in shape and 
colour like the sea-weed it frequents, so that it hides and feeds with 
safety. The dugong (Halicore Australis) was formerly met with at the 
mouths of the Richmond, Tweed, and Brunswick Rivers, but is now 
seldom seen south of the Brisbane River, in Queensland. It resembles 
the porpoise in shape and size, but has no dorsal fin The skin is heavy 
and thick, and is said to make excellent leather. The habits of this 
animal are those of a graminivorous ruminant, its stomach being exactly 
like that of an ox ; it frequents the flats and shallows along the margin 
of the shore, and feeds upon the grass which is found thereon. Like the 
whale family, it suckles its young, is warm-blooded, and therefore is 
incorrectly described as a fish. The dugong attains a large size, some- 
times measuring 14 feet long and 10 feet in girth. An animal of such 
dimensions would weigh about 300 lb. 

During 1892 the Fish Market, Woolloomooloo, was supplied with 
50,473 baskets fish, including 1,927 dozen schnapper, 652 dozen salmon 
(arripis solar), 1,162 dozen king-fish, 5,036 dozen jew-fish, 1,507 dozen 
teraglin, 703 dozen nannigai, 23,145 dozen mullet, 1,592 dozen soles 
and flounders, 3,766 dozen crayfish, 3,246 baskets prawns, 348 dozen 
crabs, 629 dozen rock cod, 100 dozen sweeps, 533 dozen eels, 3,329 
dozen garfish, 4,010 dozen flathead, 12,681 dozen whiting, The amount 
realised at the market for the fish referred to was £38,174. 7,428 bags 
of oysters were taken from the tidal waters of the Colony in 1892, and 
12,751 bags were imported from Queensland and New Zealand. 56,692 
lb. weight of fish, chiefly Murray River cod, were exported to Victoria 
during the year. Considerable quantities of prawns arrive in Sydney 
by coasting steamers, which never go into the Fish Market, and are not 
included above. 

Fish, as an article of diet, does not rank very highly in popular 
favour, a circumstance to be attributed to the exceeding cheapness of 
fresh meat, especially mutton, which at some seasons sells for not more 
than a penny per pound. 
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REPTILES. 


The snake and lizard families number many varieties, which are dis- 
tributed over all parts of the country. These reptiles, however, have 
generally disappeared from the settled portions of the Colony, having 
been deprived of the means of subsistence which the condition of the 
country in its natural state afforded them. Several species of snakes 
are venomous, particularly the death-adder, the black snake, the brown, 
and the tiger snake, but accidents due to snake bite are now of rare 
occurrence. Most reptiles retreat at the approach of man, and there 
is comparatively little danger to be apprehended from their presence. 
Lizards are common, very beautifully marked, and some species, parti- 
cularly the iguanas, attain a considerable size. 

Although the rivers of the Colony of Queensland are the abode of 
several species of alligators, those of New South Wales are entirely free 
from the presence of these dangerous saurians. 
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PART IX. 





Shipping and Commerce. 


g Be . commerce of New South Wales is exceeded in value by that 

of no other colony or dependency of Great Britain, India—and 
Canada alone excepted. India, with a population about 246 times 
larger, has a trade not much more than three times as great as that 
of this Colony, while the Dominion, whose population numbers over 
four times that of New South Wales, only exceeds it slightly in the 
value of its commerce. The trade of these countries for the years 
shown was :— 





Country. Imports. Exports. Total trade, 
£ 2 £ 
India ( FR@2-GB) - vccongs es o<ecscesevecce 55,425,621 75,689, 061 131,214,682 
Canada (1802) 5 eer 26,542,930 23,742,370 50,285,300 
New South Wales (1892) ........... 20,776,526 21,972,247 | 42,748,778 
_ SHIPPING. 


Prior to the year 1822 the records of the shipping trade of the 
Colony are very meagre ; in the year mentioned, however, the shipping 
amounted to 71 vessels inwards, aggregating a tonnage of 22,924; and 
60 vessels outwards, with a total tonnage of 20,793. Twenty-eight 
years afterwards, just before the separation of Port Phillip, the figures 
stood thus: 976 vessels inwards, with a tonnage of 234,215 tons, and 
1,014 vessels outwards, with a tonnage of 263,849 tons. In 185], 
the year of the separation of Victoria from the parent Colony, the 
trade fell to 553 vessels inwards, measuring 153,002 tons, and 503 
vessels outwards of 139,020 tons. 

The separation of Queensland caused no decline in the trade of the 
Colony, as shown by the returns. Possibly the classing of northern 
boats as foreign traders, instead of as coasters, would be the cause of 
even an apparent increase, for in 1860, the year following the separation, 
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the shipping amounted to 1,424 vessels inwards, with a tonnage 
of 427,835 tons, and 1,438 vessels outwards of 431,484 tons, a con- 
siderable advance on the figures of the previous year. From 1860 
to the present time trade has rapidly increased, and at a greater 
ratio than the population. In 1892 the tonnage, inwards, amounted 
to 2,804,549 tons, and the outward tonnage to 2,842,635, or 5,647,184 
tons in all—a decrease of 47,052 tons as compared with the figures.of 
the previous year. | 

The rate of increase has been fairly constant, though checked occa- 
sionally by the occurrence of bad seasons here, or failure of prices in 
the European markets. The following table shows the quantity and 
tonnage of shipping arriving and departing from New South Wales, 
at intervals of five years, from the date of the earliest records to the 
year 1890, and for the two succeeding years. 


Inwards. Outwards. 


Number. | Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 


1822 71 22,924 60 20,793 
1825 85 24,559 15 22,688 
1830 157 31,225 147 28,822 
1835 260 63,019 269 66,964 
1840 709 178,958 665 163,704 
1845 597 105,352 614 103,961 
1850 976 234,215 1,014 263,849 
1855 1,152 353,323 1,185 362,482 
1860 1,424 427,835 1,438 431,484. 
1865 1,912 635,888 2,120 690,294 
1870 1,858 - 689,820 2.066 771,942 
1875 2,376 1,109,086 2,294. 1,059, 101 
1880 2,108 1,242,458 2,043 1,190,321 
1885 2,601 2,088,307 2,583 2,044,770 
1890 2,889 2,413,247 2,777 2.348, 625 
1891 3,021 2,821,898 3,100 2,872,338 
1892 2,960 2,804,549 3,067 2,842,635 


The shipping tonnage of New South Wales greatly exceeds that of any 
other colony of the Australian group. Victoria stands next ; after 
which in their order come South Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and Queensland. Of the total shipping of Australasia 
in 1892 about one-third entered and cleared in New South Wales ports. 

The trade of the Colony is, to a very large extent, in British hands, 
though there has been a notable increase in foreign shipping since 1881. 
In 1870 the British shipping entered and cleared amounted to 1,333,410 
tons, while in 1892 it was 4,977,850 tons, showing an increase of 
3,644,440 tons. The foreign shipping amounted to 128,352 tons in 
1870, and 669,334 tons in 1892, being an increase of 540,982 tons. 
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The advent of the French line of Messageries Maritimes, in 1883, and 
of two lines of German steamships some four years later, has tended to 
increase the amount of the foreign trade of the Colony ; but, nevertheless, 
the tonnage under the British flag in 1892 was 88:1 per cent. of the 


whole. ‘The annexed table shows the respective amounts of British and 


Foreign tonnage for the years mentioned :— 


Year. 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


British. 


tons. 
1,333,410 
2,001,641 
2,259,924 
3,615,582 
3,746,725 
3,836,527 
4,141,551 
4,659,798 
4,156,963 
4,902,607 
4,977,850 


Foreign. 


tons. 
128,352 
166,546 
172,855 
517,495 
511,879 
486,231 
623,868 
661,381 
604,909 
791,629 
669,334 


Total. 


tons. 
1,461,762 
2,168,187 
2,432,779 
4,133,077 
4,258,604 
4,322,758 
4,765,419 
5,321,179 
4,761,872 
5,694,236 
5,647,184 


Of the tonnage set down as British, the larger portion is owned or 
registered in the colonies. In 1870, out of 1,333,410 tons of shipping 
entered and cleared under the British flag, 964,718 tons, or 72:3 per 
cent., were Australasian ; in 1880, out of 2,259,924 tons entered and 
cleared, 1,499,236 tons, or 66°3 per cent., represented colonial shipping ; 
while in 1892 the colonial shipping amounted to 2,918,868 tons, out 
of a total of 4,977,850 tons, or 59 per cent. The amount of British and 
British-colonial shipping entered and cleared from New South Wales 
ports for the years shown was as follows :— 


Skipping belonging— 
Total, inwards and 
outwards. 
To British possessions. 


To Great Britain. 





tons. 
368,692 
736, 969 
760,688 
1,520,091 
1,503,921 
1,599,191 
1,717,549 
1,842,727 
1,577,172 
1,813,716 
2,058,982 


tons. 

964,718 
1,260,958 
1,499,236 
2,095,491 
2,242,804 
2,237,336 
2,424,002 
2,817,071 
2,579,791 
3,088,891 
2,918,868 


tons. 
1,333,410 
1,997,927 
2,259,924 
3,615,582 
3,746,725 
3,836,527 
4,141,551 
4,659,798 
4,156,963 
4,902,607 
4,977,850 
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Compared with the figures just given, the tonnage of the foreign 
vessels trading with New South Wales will appear very small. Taking 
the year 1892, for which the inward and outward tonnage for the 
principal. nationalities are given below, Germany stands first, then 
France, after which comes America. Scandinavia is the only other 
nation whose carrying trade with the Colony is important. 





Tonnage. 

RMN chsaceae' ot vescaccsscrastedsverares ticcus setae ewer wacers 221,767 
SOPRTIOG (ooo creer tases eater eccanencacecerie terre rer cerns eee 174,435 
AMOUR aoc. ceria eccnen 1esecs eticoots eeecds seer ee ieee 128,358 
RV CEON: SL PROT WAY 3s oscil suis cossaeies cust cisune ucoarts 99,140 
ADEM teres neces sates tac euee casas nee ese veces sevesste cen staneecs 8,854 
OUP Gr NAM ONS sees csccce cid dese cee coe rece sce ete etee eee eee 36,780 
M70" 7) CR sr EE 669,334 


The records prior to the year 1876 do not distinguish the steamers from 
the sailing vessels, but the modern tendency to supersede sailing vessels 
by steam has been abundantly apparent in the sixteen years which 
have since elapsed. In 1876 the steam tonnage was 912,554 as com- 
pared with 1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 43 per cent. and 57 
per cent., respectively. In 1892, the relative positions were transposed, 
for the tonnage of sailing ships had increased but slightly over the figures 
of 1876, being only 1,317,550 tons, or 23°3 per cent., as against 4,329,634 
tons of steam, or 76:7 per cent. of the whole shipping. The increase of 
steam tonnage for the sixteen years has, therefore, been rather more than 
374 per cent. The progress of the tonnage of each class will be seen 
from the following figures :— 





Year. | Steam. | Sailing. | | Year. | Steam. | Sailing. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1876 as 912,554 1,215,171 1888 ...| 3,264,509 1,500,910 
1880 --.| 1,550,372 882,407 1889 ...| 3,718,378 1,602,801 
1885 ...| 2,791,843 1,341,234 1890 ...| 3,654,814 1,107,058 
1886 oe] 25 902,122 1,276,482 1891 ...| 4,299,791 1,394,445 
1887 ».-| 0,145,548 1,177,210 1892 ...| 4,329,634 1,317,550 





The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to ship-owners 
is illustrated by the large amount of tonnage coming to the Colony in 
ballast, and the small amount leaving without cargo. A large proportion. 
of the vessels arriving in ballast come from the ports of the neigh- 
bouring colonies, having delivered a general cargo there, and, being 
unable to obtain return freight, go to Newcastle for a cargo of coal 
The largest amount of tonnage in any one year since 1870 entered in 
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baliast was in 1892, when it reached 724,265 tons, and the largest 
cleared was 82,956 tons in 1891. The tonnage entered and cleared in 
ballast for the years shown was :— 





Year. | Entered. | Cleared. Year. | Entered. | Cleared. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1870 ...| 237,246 21,004 1888 -o| 628,Jaz 41,735 
1875 oo| Bea, 921 12,830 || 1889 ...| 704,267 65,898 
1880 | 217,463 16,219 1890 ...| 844,264 ° 66,846 
1885 ...| 345,366 53,381 1891 ...| 632,617 82,956 
1886 ...| 353,969 40,635 1892 — 724,265 65,522 
1887 1 SOT; 177 36,434 


Notwithstanding the fact that a little over one-fourth of the tonnage 
arrived in the Colony was in ballast, as against over one-forty-third of 
the clearances, the average value of freights inward was higher than of 
those outward. Thus in 1892 the average value of the cargoes imported 
was £6 7s. 3d. per ton of vessels inward, or, if an allowance be made 
for ships in ballast, the value per ton was £8 lls. 7d. The mean value 
of goods exported per ton of shipping outward was £5 12s. l1d., and 
allowing for vessels leaving in ballast, £5 14s. 9d. ; in the former case 
12 per cent. and in the latter 33-1 per cent. lower than the value of 
tonnage imported. 

New South Wales exports have, generally speaking, a high value 
per ton, and the lower value of the exports per ton than the imports 
is due to the large amount of coal exported, the quantity for 1892 
having been 2,191,705 tons weight, equivalent to 1,487,700 tons measure- 
ment, out of a total of 2,842,635. The value of the exports of the 
Colony per ton exceeds that of the imports in regard to those sent to 
the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. In every other case, as 
will be seen from the following statement, the import value per ton is 
much higher than the export :— 

















Value of Value of | Value of Value of 

Country. imports exports Country. imports exports 

per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 

Ss. 2.1) 2's. 2. 5 Hie Hea: a fig ae Sie 

United Kingdom...}19 211/20 5 4/|} Belgium ............ 7016 7|39 5 2 

bg. SOP RIE 1°16 10} 1:18 «1 |) Franoe.........-c.c0- oT £416 16'il 

Queensland ......... 13 0 4|] 315 6/]| Germany............ 71210/16 511 

South Australia .... 1 1 2) 017 1/1] United States...... 910 5; 7 111 
Tasmania ............ 213 3; 112 3/)| Other Foreign 

New Zealand ...... 4 810} 110 4/]| countries ......... L372 21. it°ss:.8 

Other British Pos- 
SOMONE 565550655 3 5 0| 2 9 3] Average ........... 6 7 3; 812 2 
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The table just given requires some explanation or an erroneous im- 
pression may be formed with regard to the value of imports from Bel- 
gium, France, and Germany. As will be seen from a subsequent table 
the imports from Belgium were valued altogether at £227,363, and there 
were three vessels entered here as arriving from Belgium, with an agere- 
gate of 3,210 tons. If these three vessels had brought all the imports 
from Belgium the average per ton, £70 16s. 7d., as given in the table, 
would be correct. But, as a matter of fact, steamers from both France 
and Germany call in at Antwerp and bring Belgian cargo for Austral- 
asian ports. These vessels on arriving here are entered as from France or 
Germany as the case may be, but their cargo is classified into French, 
German, or Belgian, according to the port of shipment. In the table, 
therefore, the three vessels from Belgium get credit for the whole of 
the Belgian imports, thereby unduly swelling their average value per 
ton, while the French and German vessels are eredited only with the 
cargo they bring from ports in their own country, which causes their 
average to appear lower than it should be. 

During 1892 the proportion of tonnage arriving in ballast from Vic- 
toria was 42 per cent., and from South Australia 29 per cent., of the 
arrivals from those two Colonies, and this circumstance partly explains 
the low rate per ton. As for the outward trade the large quantity of 
coal shipped to the Southern Colonies lowers the general average value 
of the whole exports. 

The following table shows the yearly movements of tonnage, 
exclusive of the coasting trade, of some of the principal nations of the 
world, and also of New South Wales, with the rate of tonnage per 
head of the population, the returns being made up to the latest date 
available :— 


——————— eT Sp SS 
Per Head Per Head 
Country. Tonnage. of Popu- Country. Tonnage. of Popu- 
lation. | lation. 


a a ee | ee ee (CE 
United Kingdom...| 75,867,155 : | 14,246,724 
France 28,967,848 ; Spal | 23,910,898 
21,106,980 ; 30,794,653 
5,350,492 ‘7 || Arg’ntineRepublic) 11,847,424 
10,766,711 : Canada 10,695,196 
10,837,137 : New South Wales.| 5,647,184 


ecm 











Of the tonnage engaged in the outward trade of the Colony 13:3 
per cent. was to the United Kingdom, though in value the exports were 
48 per cent. of the total. The exports by sea to Victoria and the other 
Australasian Colonies amounted to 54:6 per cent. of the whole, while 
in value they reached only 18-1 per cent. As regards the other British 
possessions, the tonnage of vessels carrying goods from New South 
Wales to their ports amounted to 6:9 per cent. of the whole, but the 


H 
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value only reached 3 per cent. In the case of Foreign Countries, the 
tonnage in 1892 amounted to 25-2 per cent. and the value to 30-9 per 
cent., a slight increase over last year’s figures due to the expansion 
of the direct trade in wool with European Continental countries. 
The following table shows the tonnage inward and outward from 
Great Britain and the Colonies, and to some of the principal Foreign 
Countries, as well as the value of the cargoes; but it must be 
borne in mind that the tonnage figures represent the nominal 
tonnage of the vessels carrying the goods, and not the actual weight 
of the goods themselves, which latter information it is impossible to 
obtain :— 


Inwards. Outwards. 


Tonnage. Value. Tonnage. Value. 


Per Per Per Per 
Total. park Total. pe Total. aek: Total. ant. 


tons. 
377,667 
798,019 
228,244 
185,076 

14,140 
140,863 
188,577 


£ 
8 7,653,915 
5 
2 
8 
1 
5 
0 
2 | 194,408 
3 
4 
3 
6 
3 
0 


1,318,736 
861,202 
158,379 

32,226 
226,64 
236,059 
481,553 
951,570 
806,693 

1,017,456 

1,529,980 
613,408 | 


£ 
8,883,983 
1,525,116 
9 | 3,243,106 
320,397 


United Kingdom 5 
4 
8 
7 13,251 
1 
8 
0 


1 

Victoria 30 
Queensland 8 
South Australia 10 
Western Australia 0 
Tasmania 6 
New Zealand 5 
Other British Possessions} 169,032 6 
Belgium 3,210 0 
1 

2 

3 

7 


6° 


ee 


CO DAN AWM SH On 0 
DOPrPKFCOMORNORWO 


oom kh 


OANVUWSSASAASH 


453,597 


577,707 


227,363 24,939 
48,751 


62,429 


France 32,603 

76,090 
United States 86,486 
Other Foreign Countries| 217,401 


1 

1 77,436 
‘7 | 581,402 
‘1 | $23,522 215,632 

8 364,590 | 1 
0 


NOTIN KF ODS > 


408,920 


2,804,549 | 100 17,848,109 100° 


9 
8 
8 
1 
0 
9° 
717,309 4° 
3 
1 
0 
3 
4 
2 
0 


| 2,882,085 | 100°0 15,988,086 / 100-0 

The average tonnage of vessels trading with the Colony has gradu- 
ally increased since 1845 ; previously to that year transports formed so 
large a portion of the total tonnage as to swell the average consid- 


erably. The average tonnage per ship at each decennial period since 
1825 was as follows :— 


Average tonnage 


Average tonnage 
of vessels. 


of vessels. 


329 
463 
197 
937 


Year. Year. 


Since 1870 the average tonnage of British and British-Colonial vessels 
trading to New South Wales has increased by 140 per cent. in the one 
case, and 124 per cent. in the other, while Foreign vessels have increased 
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in average tonnage by 190 per cent. during the same period. The 
advance during the last decade has been very “marked, as the following 
figures, which ‘show the average tonnage of vessels inwards from 187 0, 
attest : _—— 


l | l 
Year. | British. | Colonial. | Foreign. | fear. itish. | Colonial. | Foreign. 
i 


| 
1870 706 306 | 449 | | 600 
| 


} 
986 
1875 742 379 557 549 | 1,108 
1880 1,031 476 73 576 | 1,194 
1881 1,105 498 780 600 | 1,123 
1882 | 1,067 533. | (787 600 | 1,330 
1883 | 1,060 . 982 709 | 1,263 
1884 1,146 | 973 684 | 1,302 
1885 1,312 997 








The natural corollary to the increase in the size of ships and the 
improvements to the rigging and fittings is the decrease in the 
number of hands required per ton, though the actual number of hands 
employed per vessel has increased. Intercolonial vessels in at carried 
an average of 25 men to every vessel, or 1 man-to every 27°8 tons. 
British vessels carried in 1892 an average complement of 50 men, 
or 1 man to every 33°9 tons, while foreign ships carried an average 
crew of 54 men, or 1 man to every 29:2 tons. In 1870 British ships 
carried 1 man to every 26 tons, intercolonial vessels 1 man to every 20 
tons, and foreign vessels 1 man to 35 tons, the decrease in the tonnage 
per sailor in foreign vessels being due to the finer class of ships that 
began to trade here in 1883, which are fitted in the most modern 
fashion, and manned accordingly. The following figures. show the 
average crews of British, Colonial, and Foreign vessels for the periods 
mentioned :— 


Year. | British. | Colonial. | Foreign. Year. | British. Colonial. | Foreign. 


1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


14 
25 


1887 48 , 49 
1888 45 44 
1889 46 | 2 40 
1890 52 | 49 
1891 51 41 
1892 50. | 54 








| | 

1870 | i 13 1886 45 39 
| eco lar eel 
e 





The relative importance of the various ports of Australia may be 
ascertained by an inspection of the following table, which shows the 
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tonnage and value of the principal Australasian ports for the year 1892, 
and from which the rank of Sydney becomes evident. Melbourne takes 
the first place as regards tonnage ; but, as hereafter pointed out, its trade, 
for purposes of comparison, should be reduced by a large amount to allow 
for the circumstance that the great ocean steamers whose terminal port 
is Sydney are counted in the homeward and outward voyages as twice 
entering and twice clearing at Port Phillip ; but even with this allowance 
the shipping of Melbourne probably exceeds that of Sydney. Newcastle 
comes next after Sydney, for in the figures given for Port Adelaide the 
mail steamers are reckoned twice over, as at Melbourne. It should be 
noted in respect to Queensland ports, that the tonnage of vessels is 
recorded at every port of call, and on this account the towns north of 
Brisbane also appear more important than they really are. 


Entered. Cleared. 


Tonnage. Tonnage. | Value. 


Sydney 
Newcastle 
Melbourne 
Brisbane 


Townsville 


Port Adelaide 


Port Pirie 
Albany 
Hobart 


Launceston 


Wellington 


Auckland 


tons. 


1,896,677 


729,167 


2,128,726 


374,446 
277,042 
980,997 
132,970 
482,680 
399,858 
139,757 
156,057 
229,138 


£ 

17,055,806 
765,083 
13,616,498 
2,591,331 
589, 190 
3,733,060 
496,627 
135,907 
744,011 
621,650 
1,527,186 
1,642,686 


tons. 
1,594,108 
1,024,318 
2,030,047 
369,761 
276,406 
942,914 
150,064 
482,463 
356,497 
147,984 
117,431 
181,349 


£ 

14,016,708 
1,846,929 
12,754,533 
2,046,869 
1,739,426 
4,129,839 
1,642,100 
100,760 
518,381 
715,522 
1,316,882 
1,214,878 


| 


ee Pe OO ee EEEEEREEREE 


The progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been very uniform, 
the increase from the year 1860 being at an average rate of about 6 per 
cent. per annum. ‘The vessels registered as entering the port of Sydney 
considerably exceed in tonnage those clearing. To account for this 
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difference it is only necessary to state that vessels leaving Sydney for 
Newcastle for the purpose of shipping coal are reckoned as departures 
from Newcastle, and not from Sydney. For this reason the clearances 
of Newcastle uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be noticed in the 
subsequent table. The practice of clearing vessels at both ports at one 
time obtained, but has been abandoned for many years, and vessels are 
now cleared at the port which they last leave. The following statement 
shows the shipping entered and cleared at both Sydney and Newcastle 
for quingennial periods from 1870 to 1885 and consecutive years after 
the latter date. It will be seen that the tonnage of the first-named port 
has increased twofold during every ten years. 





Sydney. Newcastle. 
Year, 
Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1870 385,616 364, 758 283,091 383,242 
1875 590,700 468,423 510,902 573,626 
1880 827,738 641,996 400,598 516,480 
1885 1,608,169 1,283,888 452,946 722,865 
1886 1,638,802 1,399,545 416,518 686,179 
1887 1,483,045 1,303,488 566,702 780,588 
1888 1,692,268 1,424,429 633,119 815,516 
1889 1,759,658 1,432,340 744,113 1,126,892 
1890 1,644,589 1,356,632 625,398 842,180 
1891 1,934,556 1,535,306 704,306 1,140,536 
1892 1,896,677 1,594,108 729, 167 1,024,318 





The effects of the strike of 1890 are apparent when the returns of 
that year are compared with those of 1891 or of 1889. The trade of 
the northern port seems to have suffered most, if judged by the reduced 
tonnage. 

The comparative importance of the trade of Sydney may be seen from 
viewing it in connection with the trade of the chief ports of the United 
Kingdom. It will be observed that in absolute tonnage Sydney was 
surpassed by only five English ports—London, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
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Newcastle, and Hull; though in point of value, the trade of Sydney 
exceeded that of any port in Great Britain—London, Liverpool, 
and Hull excepted. Thirteen of the most important ports of the 
United Kingdom are shown in the following table, and in all cases the 
tonnage and trade coastwise is omitted. The figures are in every 
instance those for 1892 :— 


Port. Inwards, Outwards., 


England— Tons. Trade. Tons. Trade. 
London 7,866,946 |£144,273,415 | 6,049,513 |. £82,476,501 
Liverpool 5,913,860 | 109,347,354 | 5,206,116 | 103,314,795 
Cardiff 3,511,961 2,753,820 | 6,267,218 7,169,242 
Newcastle 1,595,270 | 6,487,076 | 2,610,310 3,905,412 
Hull 2,141,311 24,701,511 | 1,659,869 19,849,903 
Newport 754,073 601,761 | 1,109,980 1,352,453 
Southampton 913,187 8,204,980 | . 822,348 7,734,476 


Scotland— 
Glasgow 1,209,841 13,422,582 | 1,731,064 13,639,730 
Leith 821,603 10,673,949 722,734 3,634,513 
Kirkcaldy 517,731 200,237 822,266 705,820 
Grangemouth 611,773 2,093, 144 729,155 1,259,027 


Treland— 
Belfast 325,215 3,716,548 157,969 106,702 
Dublin 3,004,688 120,847 152,321 


New South Wales— 
Sydney 1,896,677 17,055,806 | 1,594,108 14,016,599 
Newcastle 729,167 765,083 | 1,024,318 1,846,929 


No other seaport of the Colony can be compared with either Sydney 
or Newcastle, though for some time Wollongong has maintained a trade 
of some consequence, especially in coal; and of late years the importance 
ef Eden, Twofold Bay, has steadily increased. 


RIVER SHIPPING, 


The trade borne by the rivers Murray and Darling varies greatly 
from year to year, according as they are favourable or otherwise for 
navigation. The Murray River is navigable during the greater part of 
each year, but the same cannot be said of the Darling, which as a rule 
can only be used by shipping during the period from March to September, 
when its volume is augmented by the flood-waters from the interior 
of Queensland. For the period over which the records extend both 


rivers have been navigable, and the tonnage at Wentworth on the 
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Darling, at its confluence with the Murray, and at Moama and other 
Murray River ports, is given in the following table :— 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


| 
| 


Wentworth. 


Tonnage Inwards at— 


25,366 
35,392 
22,427 
38,335 
42.637 
37,988 
31,071 


| Moama and other Murray 


| 





Parts. 


17,432 
30,470 
28,339 
29,279 
30,140 
31,753 
28,781 


SHIPPING REGISTERED. 


During the year 1892, 882 steamers and sailing vessels, representing 
101,477 tons net, stood registered in the books of the Custom House, 
Of these 422 were steamers, 
collectively of 49,356 tons net and of 17,897 nominal horse-power. 
There were 56 sailing vessels registered at Newcastle (7,889 tons net), 
and 54 steamers of 1,965 nominal horse-power, and 3,202 net tons. 
The total tonnage registered in the Colony was 112,568, of which 52,558 
was steam tonnage, with 19,862 nominal horse-power. 

The total tonnage registered in New South Wales for the years shown 


as belonging to the port of Sydney. 


was :— 


Year, 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
































Sailing vessels. Steamers. 
No. | Tons. | Men. | No. | Tons. | Men. | Vessels. 
50 8,349 | 380 | 14 1,494 | 89 64 
93 | 12,197 | 556 | 37 3,903 | 286 130 
54 7,003 | 325 | 20 2,159 | 168 74 
49 4,876 | 280 | 50 6,387 | 394 99 
45 5,969 | 166 | 47 3,489 | 235 92 
39 9,138 | 258 | 36 | 10,303 | 603 75 
25 5,101 | 164 | 25 2,357 | 237 50 
| 18 1,088 | 53 | 20 2,381 | 144 38 
28 6,234 | 191 | 21 4,027 | 278 49 
| 53} 9,492 | 280 | 40 | 5,239 | 351 | 93 
| 60 3,282 | 262 | 46 5,848 | 458 | 106 











Total. 


Tons. 


9,843 
16,100 
9,162 
11,263 
9,458 
19,441 
7,458 
3,419 
10,261 
14,731 
9,130 


| Men. 


469 
$42 
493 
674 
401 
86] 
40] 
197 
469 
631 
720 





No reliable data have as yet been procurable as to the number and 
tonnage of vessels built abroad for the New South Wales local trade, 
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but that number must be considerable, and forms an import of large 
value altogether lost sight of in the Customs returns. Some idea, 
however, of the large number of vessels imported may be gathered 
from the tonnage of other than New South Wales built vessels regis- 
tered, which will be found in the following table. In estimating the 
value of the vessels imported, approximate figures can alone be given. 
The value per ton of the British mercantile fleet averages about £30 
for steamers and £15 for sailing vessels, but in this Colony the figures 
would be somewhat lower, and for the purpose of the estimate which 
follows, the average value of steam tonnage has been taken at £25, and 
sailing vessels at £12 10s. :— 











Year. Sailing. | Steam. | Value. | Year. Sailing. | Steam. | Value. 
tons. tons. £ tons. tons. £ 

1870 7,328 | 1,092 | 120,150 1888 4,797 | 1,963 | 109,137 
1875 7,573 | 2,087 | 146,837 1889 834 | 1,718 42,950 
1880 5,065 | 1,298 | 95,762 1890 5,820 | 3,330 | 156,000 
1885 4,076 | 3,395 | 135,825 1891 8,919 | 4,472 | 223,287 
1886 4,630 852 79,175 1892 2,500 | 5,581 | 183,352 
1887 8,502 | 9,525 | 356,900 


The building of steam vessels has become of more importance than 
that of sailing ships, the tonnage during the last ten years being 19,758 
of steam tonnage, and 9,426 tons of sailing, respectively. Schooners 
and ketches are the principal classes of sailing vessels built in the 
Colony, the general tonnage of each class averaging considerably under 
100 tons burden. The growing tendency to supplant sailing vessels by 
steamers, and the substitution of iron for wood for the frames and hulls 
of vessels, have given a check to the wooden ship-building industry, 
which at one time promised to grow to important dimensions. Every 
kind of timber suitable for the construction of ships is found on the 
rivers of the coast districts of New South Wales, but, as the demand 
for this description of vessel has not increased, little advantage can be 
taken of the resources of the Colony in this respect. 


VESSELS BUILT. 


The years 1883 and 1884 were marked by great activity in the con- 
struction both of sailing and steam vessels, 50 sailing and 52 steam 
vessels, valued at about £157,762, having been built in 1883, whilst 
39 sailing vessels and 64 steamers, valued at £160,100, were built in 
the subsequent year. Trade has been less active since, and the industry 
shows a tendency to die out, as in 1888 it had fallen lower than in any 
of the preceding years and there has been little improvement since, the 
value of sailing vessels built during 1892 being only £9,775, and of 
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steamers £7,925, in all £17,700. The number of vessels built in each 
of the years shown was :— 











Sailing vessels. | Steamers. Total. 
Year. ———$—$—$————— 
No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 
Pera, Coe er Orinr i! pemnts Du girpbey [eruseiucliivese sue 11 Otero cumuresoures! RYUienc cent ere ey. eer es 
| | 
1880 29 1,938 12 861 4] 2,799 
1883 50 1,885 52 5,368 102 7,253 
1884 39 2,518 64 5,142 103 7,663 
1885 29 800 36 2,992 65 3,792 
1886 27 1,339 40 2,637 67 3,976 
1887 14 636 16 778 30 1,414 
1888 9 304 11 394 20 698 
1889 9 204 14 663 23 867 
1890 9 304 6 697 15 1,091 
1891 Zi 573 13 767 40 1,340 
1892 27 782 10 317 37 1,099 





WHARVES AND DOCKS. 


The accommodation provided both by the Government and by private 
enterprise for the fitting and repairing of ships, is equal to the require- 
ments of the trade of the Colony. At Sydney there are three graving 
docks, four floating docks, and three patent slips. At Newcastle there 
is one patent slip, besides which there are other docking and building 
yards in different parts of the Colony for the convenience of coasters 
and small craft. The principal docks and slips in Sydney, as well as 
their leading dimensions and size of vessel they will carry, are shown in 
the following table :— 








Lifting 
Length ereceie os 
Name of Dock. Where situated. aoe Breadth vessel | patent 
5 taken. | slip or 
dock. 
ee ee nent 2 (oa UU UNE np SUERTE SR Ht ce inser nent 
Graving docks— ft wr G ft. in.| tons. 
Fitzroy (Government) ......... Cockatoo Island...| 475 | 59 DOM: t's... 
Sutherland _,, eee ...| 6385 | 84 32 0 
NN oS tania eos enews Balawmin | ....5.<2...:. 410 | 66 20 6 
Floating docks— 
RPBIRLENI So aig ore nok een aon Johnston’s Bay ...| 109 | 26 (oc 2 eer 
POUHETCO SD. 0)... cect steaenesnos Mort’s Bay ......... 160 | 42 120| 474 
Atlas Company’s.....:....1ccs000s Woolwich .......... 242 | 59 14 0 | 1,200 
Victoria Jubilee .......0+sec0+000 Mort’s Bay ......... 317 | 55 230 | «<< 
Patent slips— 
Wirt Bate ec crore aries Lo Ou a0 T2000 
uae ye ravcewawcas shan eeee a els ee ase SA 2007: ... |1,000 


3 = | ea me 40 
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All the necessary tools and appliances for the repairing of ships are 
found in the dockyards. The new graving dock at Cockatoo Island, 
the property of the Government, is the largest single dock in the world, 
and capable of receiving vessels drawing 32 feet of water. 

For natural facilities for shipping Sydney stands unrivalled. The 
water deepens abruptly from the shores, so that the largest vessels may 
be berthed alongside the wharves and quays. The Government hold 
the shores of Sydney Cove, along the margin of which magnificent 
echelon wharves have been constructed, which are capable of berthing 
vessels of 7,000 tons register. The average depth of water is not less 
than 30 feet, and the wharves have an available frontage of 5,620 feet. 
The south and west sides of Darling Harbour and Cowper. Wharf at 
Woolloomooloo Bay are also in the hands of the State; at the former 
there are two jetties, with the railway line laid thereon to the water's 
edge. ‘They are also fitted with steam cranes and other appliances fit for 
the speedy discharge of the largest ships constructed. The appliances 
for handling coal consist of three steam cranes of fifteen tons each on 
the north side of Pyrmont Bridge. With these, 3,000 tons can be 
shipped per diem, and by working at night the quantity could be 
increased to 6,000 tons. There are 2,810 feet of berthing space here. 
On the south side of the bridge there is one steam crane of 25 tons not 
_used for coal, and there is a berthing space of 2,410 feet. The wharves 
at Woolloomooloo Bay also contain excellent accommodation for large 
vessels. About one-half the total wharf frontage belongs to the State, 
whilst the remainder is in the hands of companies and private indi- 
viduals. The wharfage frontage in Port Jackson belonging to the 
Government is about 17,520 feet. Powerful shipping appliances, roomy 
stores, as well as electric lighting, are to be found on all the important 
wharves. The total frontage of the public and private wharves amounts 
to about 7 miles. 

Newcastle is also a well-equipped port, where vessels of 4,000 tons 
can be safely berthed ; and every modern steam and hydraulic appliance 
for loading coal is found on its wharves. The Government owns nearly 
all the wharfage, which extends over a length of about 11,580 feet. 
The total length of the Bullock Island wharf is 7,760 feet, in addition 
to which there are four ballast jetties 50 feet long and 200 feet apart. 
5,550 feet of the wharf is used for the shipment of coal. There are 12 
hydraulic cranes of from 9 to 25 tons, and 3 steam cranes of 15 tons. 
The Newcastle wharf is 3,220 feet long, of which 2,130 feet is set apart 
for cargo berths for deep-draught vessels, 590 feet for timber and general 
cargo for light-draught vessels, and 500 feet for Sydney steamers. The 
wharf at Stockton is 600 feet long, with one 15-ton steam crane. 100 
tons per hour, or 2,000 tons per day, is a good average per day for 
loading coal at the Bullock Island wharf, but steamers have been 
loaded at the rate of 135 tons per hour. By the port regulations, 
steamers are required to receive coal at the steam cranes at the rate of 
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500 tons per day, and at the rate of 600 tons at the hydraulic cranes. 
Sailing vessels are expected to receive at least 400 tons per day from 
the steam cranes, and 600 tons per day from the hydraulic cranes. 
There are also two slips owned by private individuals, capable of taking 
up vessels of 300 and 1,200 tons respectively. Staiths, cranes, and 
other coal-shipping appliances have been erected at Wollongong, Bulli, 
Coal Cliff, and other ports. Private as well as Government wharfs are 
found at all the chief centres of population along the rivers of the Colony, 
and all ports with a trade of any importance have their jetties and 
shipping facilities. 


SHIPWRECKS. 


The coast of New South Wales is free from any source of danger to 
vessels navigating it, and where reasonable precautions were taken 
wrecks have been very rare. The majority of losses have been amongst 
vessels under 100 tons burthen. During the year 1892 there were 
eleven wrecks within the jurisdiction of New South Wales, with a total 
of 783 tons, valued with cargo at £18,485. No less than 16 lives were 
lost, out of 67 passengers and crew all told. All the vessels lost were 
of small size, the largest having been a schooner, the “ Minnie Young,” 
138 tons, which left Newcastle for Townsville, on September 22, with a 
cargo of coal and a crew of eight, and was never heard of again. The 

‘next in size was a steamer called the ‘“‘ Wellington,” 110 tons, which 
was lost on the Nambucca Bar when attempting to put to sea. The 
rest of the wrecked vessels were of a burthen less than 100 tons. 

The following statement shows the number of vessels, which were 
lost on the coast of New South Wales during the years 1880-92 :— 


| Over ow 
Lives 
500 Total. Tet 


Under | 50 to | 100 to | 200to | 300 to | 400 to 
50 tons.| 100. 200. 300. 400. 5 


14 
13 
15 
12 
ll 
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In the port of Sydney, in the year 1892, there was a daily average 
of 39,000 tons of sailing vessels, and 38,700 tons of steamers, or 77,700 
tons in all. At Newcastle the daily average was 34,000 tons. The 
maximum tonnage on any one day was about 123,000 at Sydney and 
82,500 at Newcastle, the tonnage in each case being exclusive of 
harbour vessels. ‘The value of the shipping ordinarily found in these 
ports may be set down at £2,000,000 for Sydney and £500,000 for 
Newcastle. 


COMMERCE. 


The value of goods imported into, and exported from, New South 
Wales, has increased during the sixty-seven years over which the records 
extend, from £400,000 in 1825 to £42,748,773 in 1892. The yearly 
values have been somewhat uncertain in their increase, the imports from 
1840 to 1852 being especially erratic ; but of late years the progress of 
the Colony, as evidenced by its trade, has been remarkably steady, the 
largest falling off in any year being that experienced in 1892. The 
gross value from year to year of the exports, for the reasons hereafter 
pointed out, forms the surest index of the progress of a country circum- 
stanced like New South Wales, and the result of arise or fall in the 
value of the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, may 
be readily traced in the corresponding rise or fall in the export values. 
The amount of the trade of the Colony, for the several periods shown 
was :— 


_—_— 








1892 20,776,526 21,972,247 42,748,773 
eee 


Year. Imports. | Exports. Total Trade. 
| 
£ £ £ 
1825 300,000 100,000 400,000 
1830 420,480 141,161 561,941 
1840 3,014, 189 1,399,692 4,413,881 
1850 2,078,338 2, 399,580 4,477,918 
1860 7,755,859 6,311,351 14,067,210 
1870 8,284,378 8,030,578 16,314,956 
1880 14,176,063 15,682,802 | 29,858,865 
22,045,937 | 44,660,941 
1891 25,383,397 25,944,020 | 51,327,417 
| | 


1890 22,615,004 
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The following table shows the total value of the Imports and Exports 
of the Colony of New South Wales, from and to each Country, during 
the year 1892 :-— 


| Exports thereto. pent | 


Total | 
Imports 
therefrom. 


Total 


Countries. Trade 


Other 
Produce or 
Manufacture} 


Domestic 
Produce or 
‘Manufacture! 


| 
[es 
| Total. = 
| 
| } 


United Kingdom 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 
Victoria 
Queensland . 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 


Total Australasian Colonies 


OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
Canadian Dominion . 


Hong Kong 

India 

Straits Settlements 
Other British Possessions 


Total, other British Possessions. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
EROIAIEOR o.oo oc cian a ole a ole oa mas eiesiem 


Germany 

Italy 

New Caledonia 

South Sea Islands 

United States 

Other Foreign Countries . 
Total, Foreign Countries 


General Total ......... ee ee 








£ 
8,883,983 


2,482,390 
4,122,899 
1,461,815 
13,251 
453,597 
717,309 


9,201,193 


10,655 
50,725 
70,121 
239,606 
180,499 
14,213 
11,888 


577,707 


227,363 
217,996 
77,436 
581,402 
27,353 
23,244 
18,242 
32,159 
823,522 
84,926 


2,112,643 


20,776,526 


> 


| 
6,324,986 | 


4,001,676 | 
412,197 | 
2,367,003 | 


15,632 


108,767 | 


154,791 
7,509,914 


31,499 | 


18,109 
48,328 


43,705 | 
18,656 


169,124 | 
936,096 | 


9,735 | 
803,302 | 


1,013,448 


20,648 | 
2,024 | 


52,401 
6,710 
520,515 


326,673 | 


3,691,592 


| 17,695,616 | 


(398,999 


277,231 
692,976 
121,445 

16,594 
118,097 
131,268 





| 1,357,763 


37 

148 
68,590 
236,506 
2,595 
197 
4,356 


—— 


| 812,429 


15,474 
75 

3,391 
3,968 
250 
2,353 
131,727 
41,165 
1,009,465 
19,642 


1,227,510 





4,276,631 


@ 








15 
3,9 15 


4,278,907 
1,105,173 
2.988, 448 
32,226 
296, 864 
286, 059 


~ 8,917,677 


37 
8,975 
100,089 
254,615 
50,923 
43,902 
23,012 


481,553 


951,570 
9,810 
806,693 
1,017,456 
20,898 
4,377 
184,128 
47,875 
1,529,980 
346,315 


4,919,102 


21,972,247 


£ 
16,587,808 


1,059,260 


1,178,933 
227,806 
884,129 

1,598,858 

48,251 
27,621 
202,370 
80,034 

2,353,502 

431,241 


7,032,745 
42,748,773 


Of the total trade shown above, more than three-fourths are sea- 


borne, the remaining fourth comprises the overland trade with the three 
bordering Colonies of Queensland, South Australia, and Victoria. 
Nearly the whole of the seaward trade is monopolised by the ports of 
Sydney and Newcastle, the trade of the other nine ports amounting to 
little more than £100,000, and of this amount one half belongs to the 
port of Wollongong. The distribution of the overland trade is much 
more equal, as the table given below will illustrate. The value of the 
overland trade with Victoria during 1892 was £3,867,454 ; that with 
South Australia came to £3,971,487; and the Queensland overland 
trade was worth £1,123,687. Wool and live stock formed the bulk of 
this traffic with Victoria and Queensland, as it did until recent years 
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with South Australia also, but since the development in 1886 of the 
mines in the Broken Hill district, the chief element of export has been 
silver, lead, and ore, and the imports general merchandise for Broken 
Hill. The following table shows the import and export business for 
1892 at the different ports and border stations of the Colony. Some 
of the latter, it will be noticed, are situated at a considerable distance 
from the actual border ; such, for instance, are Wilcannia and Bourke :— 


———— ——— ss 2 








Exports. 





New South | British and 
Wales Foreign 
Produce. Produce. 


Bia aid, oR ie eke OS 
SEAWARD. 


9,873,778 | 4,142,821 |14,016,599 | 31,072,405 
324 324 414 


Port or Station. Imports. Total Trade. 


17,055,806 
: 90 


Bateman’s Bay 670 670 670 
16,289 
284 


Eden 17,680 
Grafton 3, 284 
Macleay River 350 
Newcastle 12,884 | 1,846,929 
Port Macquarie 8 218 
Port Stephens 840 840 
Tweed River 407 13,796 
Wollongong 50,735 50,785 


£'17,848, 109 |11,780,638 | 4,157,398 15,938,036 | 33,786,145 
OVERLAND. 

408,869 | 971,662 19,550 
3sarringun 255,461 50, 152 15,566 
Boggabilla 165 
Bourke 11,451 


4,987 22,667 


Total Seaward 


991,212 
65,718 
38,464 
11,451 
36,351 

175,211 
53,014 
26,387 

692,697 


1,400,081 
321,179 
115,090 
11,451 
50,977 
236,748 
60,875 

1,018,848 





Howlong 
Moama 





685,362 


Mulwala 

Silverton 

Swan Hill 

Tocumwal ....... os 36 sas otek 

Wallangarra 69,991 

Wentworth 407,894 1,845 

Wilcannia 140 

Willyama 2,463,807 

Other Crossing places 
(Live Stock) 


84,729 

41,603 

691,868 

73,970 

199,810 


300,678 52,210 


Total Overland 


Total, Seaward and | 


Overland £ 20,776,526 17, 695,616 | 4,276,631 


84,829 
77,389 
691,868 
74,030 
73,836 
409,739 
140 


15,858 | 2,479,665 


52,210 


£ 2,928,417 5,914,978 | 119,233 | 6,034,211 8,962,628 


109,315 
165,599 
704,988 
91,123 
273,646 
577,544 
140 


3,436,359 


352,888 


21,972,247 | 42,748,773 
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IMPORTS. 


During 1892 the gross value of goods imported into the Colony 
amounted to £20,776,526, or at the rate of £17 lls. 7d. per head ; 
the imports for home consumption were valued at £16,449,895, or 
£13 19s. 2d. per head of the mean population during the year, thus 
showing a decrease on the previous year of £4 12s. 4d. per head of 
gross imports, and of £5 Os. 7d. per head of net imports. As the 
figures for 1891 were unduly inflated through part of the 1890 trade 
being held over till the beginning of 1891, in consequence of the maritime 
strike of 1890, the decrease was not quite so serious as these figures 
would seem to imply ; still, the falling off is large, and the figures for 
1892 are below those of any of the previous ten years. 

'The value per inhabitant of the imports, distinguishing home con- 
sumption from total imports, was, for the years shown :— 














Imports for | Wotaiinport Imports for Total i as 

ar. home ee Year. home east nene oe 
= consumption. | per head. consumption. per head. 

| 

| £ 8. d. £os. da. |i £ s. d. £8. d. 

1870' | 12 7 8 1516 6 || 1888 13 16 2 20 9 11 
- 1875 19 14 10 23 9 ll 1889 16 3 10 21 8 9 
1880 15 4 9 19 9 O 1890 16 0 8 20 0 6 
1885 18 19 8 | 25 12 0 1891 18 19 9 22 311 
1886 | 16 2 3 PANS IRS bee fe: 1892. | 1319 2 ip dks a7 

1887 | 1310 § 19-1 7 | 


For the purpose of more readily understanding the nature of the 
imports, they have been classified under certain leading heads, and 
during 1892 the value of each class of imports was :— 














Imported for 

Classification. Total Imports. home 
consumption. 

£ £ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ......... 3,051,322 2,713,617 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors ............ 841,430 771,536 
Liv St00K ... foo5.c00ccesceseeseveceeeeeee sssacee-sesues ee 940,398 897,515 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool.. 2,688, 166 2,154,172 
Clothing ahd textile fabrics...................sss0:ereees 4,500,990 4,205,183 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up.. Neseee 1,613,799 1,373,371 
@oal and coke ees reine craes 174,406 174,406 
Specie and precious metals 1.0.00... ....sseceeeeee veers 2,802,527 485,647 
Articles of education, art, amusement ............... 916,572 806,864 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included... 2,727,067 2,480,050 
Unclassified articles ...... PLU vancowi tbe aeeaueoecneenTeee 519,849 437,534 
Total: Value siccsscs as. Deutesceeeds Decrees £} 20,776,526 16,499,895 
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The import of coal and coke during 1892, amounting to £174,406, 
as shown above, consisted almost entirely of coke required for smelting 
purposes at Broken Hill, but it is quite possible that the item includes 
some New South Wales coal or coke that had been previously exported 
to South Australia. 

During 1892 the Colony imported food and drink for its own con- 
sumption to the value of £3,485,153, or at the rate of £2 19s. for each 
inhabitant, and manufactured goods to the amount of £7,492,097, or at 
the rate of £6 6s. 10d. per head, both together representing £9 5s. 10d. 
per head, out of a total of £13 19s. 5d. The three principal items of 
the balance are live stock, animal and vegetable products, and minerals 
and metals, raw or partly worked up. Of the animal and vegetable 
products, as also of the minerals and metals, some portion is worked up 
in the Colony for local requirements, but the greater portion of the gold 
imported is treated at the Mint, and re-exported in the shape of coin. 
The value per head of some of the principal articles imported for home 
consumption during the last five years is given below :— 


Articles. ° 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 


a 
7) 

i 
Qu 


mOnNnw ATwsto: 


8. 
24 

6 
10 
46 


2 m 


jue 
DOnsoc-. 


Apparel—Wearing, and Gloves 
Beer and Ale 

Boots and Shoes 

Drapery 

Grain, Pulse, &c.— 


d. 
4 
9 
4 
9 


wt) 
“IQ Oc > 


— 
i) 
(SU) 


— 
pamd 
bd 


Hardware 

Iron and Steel— 
Manufactured Wrought 
Wire (Black and Galvanised) 
Galvanised Sheets and Bars 

Live Stock— 
Horned ‘Cattle 


punt 


a2NIWNrKOoVCo~ o> = CO HH O> S> Or 
“ICO Or “IOS & OOD 


O.b & bo O1c 
— 
one 
— 
= © CO OH GO Cr CoN > 
fused 
r= Or bo 


— 
— 
bOI Or CO OrsT 7 DO > w= > ~I bo 
we) 
NTIS tO sTI O ~I Or bd bo He bO ONO co 
—_ 
WWsTO ODO Abd Ww Ord OD ONnNw 
— 
—_ 


Sheep 
Machinery 
Paper, Books, &c 
Spirits 


— 
_ — 
eootO- 

— 
MOI9 Qe KH I10 Ww 


pond 


— 
— 
NW PNM OOD 


— 
Wn Ors) GS H WW bo OO ww re CO bo & & 


Timber (Dressed and Rough) 
Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes ... 


WONIOO TOW = > 
— 

On 19O WO K-11 © 

OH =~10) > bo 


—_ 


The import of drapery stands first in the list of values, and 
if wearing apparel be added to it the value of these goods would 
represent a sum of £2 13s. per head during 1892, the greatest 
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amount for any one year having been in 1882, when the value 
imported reached almost £5 for every inhabitant. The value per 
head in 1892 of iron and steel, machinery and hardware combined, was 
£1 5s. 7d. ; intoxicants, 13s., viz., spirits, 6s. 2d.; beer, 5s. 7d. ; and 
wine, ls. 3d.; flour, 8s. 3d.; wheat and oats, 5s. 7d.; boots and shoes, 
7s. 3d.; sugar, 7s. 4d. ; tea, 5s. lld. None of the other values reach 
such large figures as those mentioned above except those for live stock 
and timber, though many other articles form individually very important 
imports. Two things are plain from a consideration of this table—the 
great purchasing power of the people, and the very large scope that 
exists for the production of goods which are now imported, and for the 
extension of manufactures within the Colony. This will, perhaps, be 
seen more clearly from an inspection of the gross values of some of 
the principal articles imported during the year 1892, as given in the 
following table :— 


Apparel, wearing ......... £1,432, 784 REE sys cn evanGemnn ti an.o 56,980 
Arms and ammunition ... 145,575 EAWO WOOK, cccinvonesveveiaes £940,398 
Bee oe anaes pees cee ece 348,636 Malt and hops .....,......0.. 141,272 
Boots and shoes ............ 455,767 Ce a a a are 58,281 
ee ee a Re ee 37,623 Milk, condensed ..........., 70,629 
EE eee 74,306 Musical instruments ...... 94,595 
Chaif and hay ............. 246,605 Oils—Mineral and _ vege- 

ee 113,434 saute Srkie ia aee ue = 197,820 
See a AML eee. eters 
Cutlery and grindery ..... 99,392 Paper, books, stationery, 

ee a 2,238,495 Ee ee 419,332 
Drugs and apothecaries’ Pickles, sauces, and oil- 

WANE ccs tice ccnceieeseres 210,113 men’s StOTeS .....,.....000. 79,322 
Fancy goods and toys .... 138,573 Potatoes and vegetables .. 224,548 
Fish, preserved ......:..... 82,528 Saddlery and harness and 
TV cee Ses ee et 
Frait, bottled; @ried;-and Silver plate and ware 57,073 

| ec Beever 335,305 Skins and hides ............. 185,178 
Furniture and upholstery 127,491 SRS se See cteay x diuey aca ous 407,635 
Glass and glassware ...... 89,826 OIE i aharddihs inten gins 20505 3'e 519,931 
Grain and pulse ..... ...... 566, 844 POR CUA, Seb ees doch cie 430,444 
pre he’ bt a > Ranbpemsalg hebahptcctes Oy 634,689 Pree nae sol. cc 435,558 
Iron and iron manufac- Tin, ore, and ingots ...... 237,245 

tures and machinery ... 1,425,071 Tobacco and cigars ......... 247,142 
Jams and jellies ........... 40,635 Watches and clocks......... 53,936 
Fowellery © ....ccccsvcvecees 74,876 PMID soo sctiessiuknisies seus oss 85,159 


ft 
oD 
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The value of the imports into New South Wales, distinguished under 
the main countries of origin, for 1870 and subsequent periods, ending 
with 1892, was :— 
































; i ralasian ther Briti : 

Year. Kingdom. SSolenten tbe rag Foreign States. Total. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
1870 3, 200,706 3,677,927 573,462 832,283 8,284,378 
1875 6,062,226 5,878,751 867,252 926,904 13,735,133 
1880 6,536, 661 5,945,788 539,334 1,154,280 14,176,063 
1885 11,885,597 8,595,429 818,689 2,437,746 23,737,461 
1886 10,445,980 8,085,584 621,507 2,160,056 1 Slosked 
1887 7,998, 568 9,017,035 549,345 1,606,369 19,171,317 
1888 9,212,981 9,085,567 736,224 2,194,505 21,229,277 
1889 8,736,478 10,647,312 814,718 2,664,549 22,863,057 
1890 8,628,007 10,981,721 663,325 2,341,951 22,615,004 
1891 10,580,230 11,127,178 766,947 2,909,042 25,383,397 
1892 8,883,983 9,201,193 577,707 2,113,643 20,776,526 

EX PORTS. 


The export trade of New South Wales, like the import, is larger than 
that of any other Australasian colony, both in regard to the total value 
and the value per head of population. Compared with the imports 
generally, the exports, for the reasons which will hereafter appear, 
usually fall considerably short, but 1891 and 1892 were exceptions to 
the rule, for the exports exceeded the imports by £560,623 and 
and £1,195,721 respectively. Compared with those of other colonies, 
the extent of the New South Wales exports of home produce is very 
satisfactory, as will be seen by a glance at the subsequent table which 
shows that for the year 1892 the export trade of domestic produce of the 
Australasian Colonies was :— 


£ 

TOGO ROMTOEE WV RIOE ooo coos ooo a ckdes ced slosdescesaceceess wee 17,695,616 
RGRAY Nero Coker ee Nasi awe ees vedccb esse se 11,410,808 
CROSMMIBIE ah Bisa sveriecaasins ss dems ARSE AEN CTR a aE ep 9,010,613 
SE gg, ES RR ER SR RP 3,400,388 
IP a TeEy PRM UI op aie kasd co leGd chee te cgebascscccscnamass 870,814 
Eee ee eee eee te Giada vee tadhessclbices sce 1,330,144 
TSW. PIN ose Sobel) mod gHhdg eden dechecaedss 9,365, 868 

DEA, AID ees oc a ssSesde'ns £53,084, 251 


There is a defect in the figures, as far, at least, as two of these colonies 
are concerned. Victoria and South Australia have each a large re-export 
trade, especially in raw produce, and it frequently happens that credit is 
taken for the produce of other colonies in the returns showing the export 
of home produce. New South Wales was formerly over-credited with 
the gold received from Queensland for coinage, and is still, to some extent, 
with regard to tin and copper from Queensland and South Australia, and 
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cattle from Queensland. To what extent the Customs value of home 
produce is overstated in Victoria and South Australia is unknown, but 
much of the New South Wales produce passing through Victoria for 
shipment to England is exported as Victorian produce, especially the wool, 
of which large quantities shipped from Victoria as home produce is really 
How far this system obtains in 


the production of New South Wales. 
other directions it is impossible to say. 

Dividing the exports of New South Wales into two classes—those 
which are the produce and manufacture of the Colony, and those imported 
from other countries—the preponderance of home produce exported is 
very marked. The value of the domestic exports of 1892 was nearly 
three-fold that of 1870, and, speaking generally, the expansion has been 
of a steady character. Wool constitutes the largest item of domestic 
export, and any fluctuation in the production or market value of the 
staple is plainly marked in the whole trade. The decline in the value 
of domestic exports between 1880 and 1886, which the following table 
shows, is to a great extent due to the fall in the price of wool, and to the 
losses ‘brought about by the succession of dry seasons. The exports of 
produce other than that of the Colony also show a decline, ascribable in 
part to the causes which affected the general exports, and to the estab- 
lishment of direct communication bebrocn Great Britain and Queensland 
and Tasmania :— 


Domestic produce exported. 
Oth d 
extorte te Total exports. 


Gold. Commodities. 


- 
1,242,926 
l, 962, 094 

"BIT, 789 
635,448 
368, 464 
663,552 
609, 121 


743,395 
566,516 
502,517 


166,340 
321,731 


10, 079, 317 
11,178,112 
10, 040,932 
11,510,681 
14, 066, 157 
13, 131,341 
10, 616,057 
10, 023,823 
12,949,296 
13,827,315 
17,378,662 
17, 095,556 
20,978, 852 
17,695,616 


£ 
3,276,109 
3,108,578 
3,471,703 
3,787,793 
3, 590, 849 
3,913,778 
3,508,726 
a 052, 614 
4, 504, 690 
5,523,478 
5, 600, 158 
5, 693, 599 
5,445, 949 
6, 134, 050 
5,694,114 
5,572,454 
6,926,475 
5, 594. 541 
4,950,381 
3,669,075 
4,276, 631 


£ 

10,483,656 
12.764. 874 
12,457,975 
13,797,397 
13,061,412 
13,457,900 
13,134,405 
13,131,931 
15,682,802 
16,307,805 
17 677,355 
20,262,273 
18,577,290 
16, 750, 107 
15,717,937 
18,521,750 
20, 920, 130 
23294. 934 
22,045,937 
D5. 944, oP 
21, Viaje 
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The value of New South Wales produce exported during 1891 largely 
exceeded that of any other year. As already shown, a portion of the 
trade would have been transacted in the previous year if the maritime 
strike had not occurred, but after allowing freely for the increase due 
to this circumstance, the value would still have been the largest in the 
history of the Colony. The table just given shows a notable rise in the 
value of domestic produce exported during 1889, which has since been 
well sustained. This may be attributed in the first place to a fortunate 
succession of good seasons, and in the second to the production of silver, 
which became an important article of export in the year named. In 
the presentation of the figures relating to the export trade now given a 
departure has been made froin the plan adopted in previous issues of 
this volume. The value of commodities has been separated from that 
of gold, and the export of gold the produce of the Colony has been taken 
to be the excess of the total export over the total import. Where there 
was no such excess the whole of the gold exported has been classed 
as other than domestic produce. 

Below will be found the value of the trade per inhabitant, the sub- 
division being the same as that adopted for the previous table :— 








Domestic produce exported. 
Year. siti’ re Total exports. 

Gold. | Commodities. 

Sg od, So a0. £48. d, £8. d 
1872 ) Hany fae 31 26-7 6 4 6 19, 38- 3 
1873 e712 4 i227 ee Ble 23 8 10 
1874 ioe 1418 O 6 3s 0 yo Aas ES 
1875 j -}] -9 16 0 8 6.-o 7 23°12 -0 
1876 0:42.32 5 es ee 5 18 10 ot ae 
1877 | WEE ie | M42 SS 6.4 ° 6 yA Rs Bee | 
1878 018 6 1314 2 5 6 8 19 19 4 
RE oo a tee aa 14 11 10 4 8 5 19 0 3 
Pee 22 a. 15 610 G23" 7 23°10'd 
188] 0-19 5 i2°°2 6 fee Rae: 2) 76 4 
1882 014 2 14 8 4 7 oe 22:2 9 
1883 012 0 16.15 8 6 15 10 24 3 6 
ee st Se 1417 5 6 3 4 271 0 8 
Re oe tl 38: 0 612 4 in.) 3 
SEED tA igmaciamtis (a: 46:8 517 5 16 4 0 
| ieee Rats Be ane cahins3 1217 9 5 10 11 18 8 8 
1888 0 3 3 3°70 613 9 20 4 0 
1889 0 6 0 16 511 § 411 21 16 10 
| RESRRES karen es 15.10 4 4 910 2D 0-2 
1891 12 8 18 611 pe” 2 22 13-9 
| RE BRage Gregheneue epg 14.19 7 te ta | 18 11 11 





Judged by the volume of its exports per inhabitant, New South 
Wales will compare favourably with any other country whose commerce 
is at all considerable, as an export of from £18 to £24 can only be 
paralleled by some few countries, such as Belgium, whose trade is 
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largely made up of re-exports. For the twenty-one years covered by the 
foregoing statement the exports per inhabitant averaged slightly over 
£21, falling as low as £16 4s. in 1886, and rising to £24 3s. 6d. in 
1883. Excluding, however, all but domestic produce, the average value 
of commodities exported was £14 7s. 2d. per inhabitant, and including 
gold locally produced £15 1s. If the prices of commodities. had 
remained constant from year to year the value of domestic exports 
would have afforded a ready means by which the progress of productive 
enterprise might be gauged. Allusion has been made on several occasions 
in this chapter to the fall in the prices of the great staple exports, and 
taking all commodities into consideration, the fall, during the last 
twenty-one years, has been not less than one-third, the most serious 
decline occurring during the last nine years. As the question of prices 
is reviewed at length elsewhere in this volume it will here suffice to give 
the price-level for various years which are there established :— 


Price-level. Price-level. 


Year. 1892 prices=1,000. | Year. 1892 prices=1,000. 
1872 1,516 1883 1,432 
1873 1,606 1884 1,420 
1874 1,610 1885 1,248 
1875 1,588 1886 1,198 
1876 1,504 1887 1,227 
1877 1,378 1888 1,186 
1878 1,373 ! 1889 1,195 
1879 1,426 | 1890 1,168 
1880 1,398 | 1891 1,054 
1881 1,388 1892 1,000 
1882 1,421 | 





Applying the figures just given to the value of commodities as 
ascertained on page 132, and adding the value of locally-won gold ex- 
ported, the comparative value of domestic exports for each year is arrived 
at on the supposition that the prices of 1892 were obtained during the 
whole period. The results are as stated in the following table :-— 














Value per Inhabitant of Value per Inhabitant of 
Year. Domestie Exports, including Year. Domestic Exports, including 
Gold, on the basis of 1892 prices. Gold, on the basis of 1892 prices. 
£ ge 7d, Eas 
1872 916° 8 1883 12 6 5 
1873 | 9a ad 1884 10 9 5 
1874 10 5 6 1885 9 3 6 
1875 1 5 fae: ae 1886 812 6 
1876 10 12 6 1887 1010 1 
1877 Hr 6 0 1888 Il 8 4 
1878 1018 2 1889 1318 9 
1879 10 4 8 1890 13 5 8 
1880: 10 19 6 189] 18 10 9 
1881 we 7 1892 1419 6 
1882 1017 1 
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For the whole period the average exports per inhabitant, computed on 
1892 prices, were £11 9s. 9d. ; for the first period of six years the average 
was £10 18s. 9d.; for the second five years, £10 13s. 7d.; for the third five 
years, £10 4s. 4d. ; and for the last five years it was £14 8s. 7d. These 
figures cannot but be looked upon as highly satisfactory, and afford 
ample evidence that the most productive period in the Colony’s history 
were the five years that closed with 1892. 


WOOL AND MINERALS. 


Wool is the staple export of the Colony, and comprises considerably 
more than half the value of the domestic exports. The quantities and 
values of the wool exported for several periods commencing with 1870 
are given in the next table, and from the figures it will be readily seen 
how greatly the Colony depends for its prosperity upon the produce of 
its flocks. The weights given represent the actual exports of New 
South Wales wool, washed and greasy wool being taken together :— 


; 
Year. Weight. Value. | Year. | Weight. Value. 


tb. Et Sy 1b. £} 
1870 | 47,440,610 | 1888 235,848,944 | 9,089,776 
1875 | 87,534,280 | 1889 261,853,484 | 10,620,636 
1880 | 154,871,832 1890 236,322,828 | 8,991,396 


1886 173,985,640 


1892 312,225,293 | 10,211,456 
1887 216,450,342 . 


1885 168, 151,659 | 1891 331,887,720 | 11,036,018 


Besides the wool grown in the Colony there has been a large re-export 
of other wool, chiefly from Queensland. In 1885 the export of foreign 
wool amounted to slightly more than 10,000,000 Ib. weight, valued at 
£431,605 ; but the tendency to increase has not been maintained. The 
exports, as returned by the Customs, are given herewith; but the quan- 
tities fall short of the actual amount, as not a little wool, the produce of 
other places, was exported in past years as New South Wales wool, 
on the same principle, probably, that led to the shipment in 1892 from 
Melbourne, as the produce of Victoria, of nearly 63,500,000 tb. weight 
of wool, the bulk of which was grown in New South Wales :— 


Year, Weight. | Value. | Year. | Weight. Value. 


tb. £ | tb. £ 
1880 7,614,490 431,605 | 1887 7,844,867 288,916 
1881 7,582,181 396,909 1888 7,407,309 268,739 
1882 7,130,162 381,005 | 1889 4,375,545 164,434 
1883 8,878,422 340,613 | 1890 7,415,438 241,276 
1884 9,030,215 537,483 | 1891 8, 803, 662 276,962 
1885 10,221,766 429,399 1892 10,826,721 328,691 
1886 4,664,971 173,380 | 
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The wool export of 1891, both as regards value and quantity, was 
the highest ever attained, the increase over the previous year being 
95,564,892 lb., valued at £2,044,622. <A large portion of this advance, 
however, was not due to an increased production, but to the circumstance 
that in 1890 the growers were unable to get part of their produce to 
market by reason of the general strike to which reference has already 
been made, Considered in this light, the decrease in 1892, as compared 
with 1891, of 19,662,427 lb., of the value of £824,562, is more apparent 
than real. 

There was formerly a disposition to export washed wool. The 
tendency is now, however, towards the export of wool in grease, except 
where the conditions as to carriage, &c., are exceptional. Further 
reference to the wool trade will be found in the chapter relating to 
pastoral pursuits. 

The other animal products—tallow, skins, leather, and such-like—form 
together an export of considerable value, though, owing to the large local 
demand, it is not probable that there will be any material increase in 
the quantity of these articles exported. 

Coal, also, forms one of the staple exports of New South Wales, having 
been exported to the value of £1,028,395 in 1892. The development 
of the coal trade of the Colony has been traced in the chapter on Mines 
and Minerals, and it will be seen that this product has been subject 
to less fluctuation than any other item of export. 

The export of silver and silver-lead ore has become important since 
1884, the figures for 1891 amounting to £3,619,589, while in 1892 they 
declined to £2,477,836. The export of locally produced copper and tin 
revived somewhat during 1888, but fell off very considerably since. 
Copper was exported in 1892 to the value of £187,706, and tin to the 
extent of £314,114, These figures are from the returns of the Customs 
Department, but the amounts are swollen by imports of ore from other 
Australasian’ Colonies, particularly from Queensland and South Aus- 
tralia, sent to be refined in this Colony. ‘The actual local production 
of copper and tin during 1892 may be set down as £114,559 and 
£152,994 respectively. The trade in these metals is still very much 
below that of 1884 and previous years. 

Gold bullion and specie form one of the most important exports of the 
Colony. The export during 1870 and subsequent periods was :— 


£ £ 
1,824,524 2,122,337 
2,106,074 3,211,747 
863,012 2,289,022 
1,461,478 3,732,894 
1,619,278 | 2,263,661 
1,318,917 
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Taken. by itself, the foregoing statement might seem to favour the 
opinion sometimes hazarded that the Colony is being denuded of its 
gold. Such is not the case. The gold shipped is chiefly the produce of 
other colonies, sent to Sydney to be minted. The amount of gold raised 
in the Colony during 1892 was valued at £569,178, of which bullion 
to the value of £11,486 was exported, so that out of the large amount 
annually exported, only a limited quantity can be the production of the 
Colony. 

Divided into the classes adopted for the imports, the exports of home 
produce in 1892 appear as follows :— 





£ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs.. ............-. ... 515,003 
Wine, fermented and spirituous liquor ............ceeeeeere ees 17,222 
Live: ati. jcc nkcnck.: AEE Reh OES FORGED FOROS SEPA 1,073,125 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool ............ 11,685,770 
Clothing and: textile fabrics: ......2.:.....-<.o0-s-ciesersoarereey ve 25,811 © 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, not 
including coal, coin, and bullion ..........c.cccereeereeeees 735,450 
Cinea ieee ae iii 5 hick ccledsnemraelerpienieea eit ncingectlcten anion 1,033,179 
Specie and precious metals, including silver ore...... ........ 2,513,027 
Articles of education, art, and amusement...... sdekiabpsie actin 21,708 
Manufactured articles not included elsewhere .............0 29,182 
[iii Meee oh io nen caine nabs 46,139 
D1” eh Andis tea bel et BP playa AONE 17,695,616 


By far the larger portion of the exports consists of raw materials. 
As an export manufacturing country New South Wales has.not yet 
achieved any position ; and, though its manufactures are not without 
their importance, as will hereafter appear, its own markets furnish so 
wide a scope for manufacturing industry as to make it improbable that 
there will be any great development of export trade in home manufactures 
in the immediate future. So many channels have been presented for 
the successful employment of capital that little. attention has been 
bestowed upon the possibility of New South Wales supplying other 
countries with its own manufactures ; but as these outlets of capital are 
closed, the vast possibilities of the country in other directions will 
doubtless be recognised. The following table has been prepared with 
the view of showing the relative importance, and the value per 
head of population, of each of the principal articles exported during 
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the last five years. The preponderance of raw material, and raw 
material advanced one stage towards the finished manufacture, will be 
apparent :— 


Articles. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 








Qu 
. 


~I © Oo 


Fruit (Green) 


Grain, pulse, &c.— 


et) 


— 
=) 


Maize 


Leather 
Live stock— 
Cattle 
6 
5 
1] 
11 
2 
4 
: 10 
1 6 
7 0 4 
199 2 | 193 


Shale (kerosene) 
Silver, silver lead, and ore 
Skins and hides 


Own oc of CO OD 


The values of some of the principal articles of home produce exported 
during 1892, including those mentioned above, were as follows :— 


Coal and coke | Shale (kerosene) 
Copper (net export) | Silver and ore 


Grain and pulse 
Leather Tin (net export) 
Wool 
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The number and value of the live stock exported have varied con- 
siderably from year to year, being affected greatly by the seasons 
experienced both in this and the neighbouring colonies. 

The export of horses has increased both in number and value; and 
the same may be said as regards the imports, though it should be borne 
in mind that the figures in respect to horses are to some extent mislead- 
ing, as the number of thoroughbred racing animals passing backwards 
and forwards between Sydney and Melbourne, which are entered as 
exports and imports, gives more importance to the trade than its 
magnitude really warrants. ; 

The export of horned cattle declared to be the produce of New South 
Wales in 1892 amounted to 75,315 head, valued at £374,999, and the 
import, 146,368, valued at £531,126. The export of sheep for the year 
was 1,567,626, worth £494,054; and the imports were 520,660 in 
number, and in value, £232,224. 

But, as in the case of horses, the figures for the export and import 
of other live stock are to a certain extent misleading, inasmuch as the 
returns are swollen by the inclusion of stock sent from one colony to 
another, in the hope of obtaining better pasturage, or for fattening 
or breeding purposes. The general tendency of the trade, however, 
can be gathered from the table below. The total trade in live stock 
during 1892 was :— 




















Imported. Exported. 
Live stock. 

Number. Value. Number. | Value. 

- £ 
BIN iis ccs vo sostsvdeusetsngess 7,195 165,695 4,587 202,892 
Horned cattle................., 146, 368 531,126 79,925 | 406,160 
NNN cer ssi Sass oceesSCh cok 520,660 232,224 1,583,666 500,567 
MNT so5 55ks iacSdend sadder adinss 5,426 5,508 2,694 | 4,362 
Rem oid. se. arate ome: sft .7 FT Reg | 2,027 
MAE geen Lape na 940,908 {> <icessise: | 1,116,008 





RH-EX PORT TRADE. 


The re-export trade of the Colony has increased considerably during 
the past decade, but has now reached a point beyond which it is not 
likely to advance for some years. The shipping facilities of Sydney have 
hitherto attracted to the port a large amount of trade from New Zealand, 
Queensland, and the South Seas, for transhipment to Europe ; but the 
establishment of direct communication between these colonies and 
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Europe has checked to some extent the expansion of the re-export 
trade, though it is not probable that it will fall below its present 
dimensions. The re-export overland trade is comparatively limited, 
amounting in 1892 to £119,233, out of a total £4,265,145. 


The total value of the re-exports of the Colony during the periods 
mentioned was :— 


Year. Seaward. Overland. 


1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


3,783,755 4,035 3,787,793 
4,456,810 47,880 _ 4,504,690 
5, 969, 106 164,944 6,134,050 
5,558, 734 135,380 5,694,114 
5,411,200 161,254 5,572, 454 
6,373,489 552, 986 6,926,475 
5, 222,288 372,253 5,594,541 
4,763,775 186,606 4,950,381 
3, 328,526 290,549 3,669,075 
4,157,398 119,233 4,276,631 


£ £ 
1870 1 687, 461 8,210 1,695,671 


It will be seen that the amount of re-exports has eee ae ee re pace fairly with 
the increase of population, the greatest decline being during 1886 and 
1887, which was due in all probability to the depression in trade 
experienced almost everywhere during those years. A revival took place 
in 1888 and 1889, which, however, was not continued in the following 
years, the rate per head of population for 1891 and 1892 being lower 
than that of the bad seasons previously mentioned. The subsequent 


table, gives the value per head of foreign produce exported for 1870 and 
the periods stated :— 


Year. | 


| 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 


eo © 8 


— 
bo 
af Tawa 


anne @®@ @ wh 
— 
~J 


Oo 
— 
— 
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The following table shows the value per head of the principal articles 
exported during the last five years of British and Foreign Produce and 


Manufacture :— 


Articles. 


Apparel—wearing 
Boots and shoes 


Drapery 

Flour 

Hardware 

Iron and Steel— 
Manufactured wrought 


Wire—black and galvanised ... 


Galvanised sheets and bars 
Live stock 


Paper, books, &c 
Spirits........... oemietcdthak fensodaaboees 


| 1888. 


£ 
28, 682 
61,247 
132,573 
45,119 
350,491 
144,847 
98,400 





35,006 
16,877 
58,712 
68,684 
71,901 
50,076 
65,570 
| 44,793 
28,204 
234,517 
70,616 





1889. 


£ 
20,120 
71,194 
98,372 
42,857 
283,648 
126,810 
72,960 


40,038 
21,362 
39,739 
59,693 
84,077 
50,657 
49,699 
90,529 
39,889 
40,966 
73,726 


1890. | 1891. 


£ 
36,930 
73,194 
58,937 
56,272 
240,893 
151,349 
59,636 


35,051 
24,745 
32,754 
65,596 
85,256 
50,774 
60, 264 
88,089 
38,360 
116,149 
65,056 


£ 
32,296 
59,491 
48,955 
51,726 
256,308 
105,611 
49,908 


24,279 
20,120 
25,147 
83,123 
80,975 
39,288 
40,539 
106,115 
41,483 
92,107 
55,448 


£ 
38,622 
25,501 
29,757 
33,251 
162,526 
22,277 
50,640 


23,337 

9,985 
34,529 
42,219 
62,257 
33,041 
42,758 
84,183 
82,506 
81,297 
58,657 


Amongst raw materials the principal articles re-exported are copper, 
tin, and wool ; the manufactured articles are chiefly drapery, apparel, 
hardware, iron and steel, books and stationery, boots, beer and spirits, 


and also large quantities of provisions. 


Grouped under the several 


heads already adopted for the imports and exports, the value of the 
re-export trade for the year 1892 will be found below :— 


Food and beverages, including breadstuffs 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors 


Live stock 


£ 


337,705 
69,894 
42,883 


533,994 
295,897 


Animal and vegetable products, including wool 
Clothing and textile fabrics 


Minerals and metals, raw or partly woe up, exclud- 
ing coin and bullion 240,428 
2,316,880 
109,708 
247,017 
82,315 


4,276,631 


Specie and precious metals 
Articles of education, art, and amusement 
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OVERLAND TRADE. 


As the major portion of the goods exported overland simply passes 
through the border colonies of Victoria and South Australia, to Great 
Britain, the diversion of the trade along the railways of the Colony to 
its ports, must be looked upon as a distinct gain. It was believed that 
the extension of the trunk railways to the centres of the pastoral industry 
would have the effect of permanently diverting a not inconsiderable 
amount of trade from Victoria and South Australia, but it will be seen 
from figures in another part of this volume that such diversion has only 
been partial. The condition of the Darling and other western rivers 
exercises a marked influence on the overland trade, especially in wool ; 
and it is found that when the rivers are not easily navigable a larger 
proportion of this staple reaches the eastern sea-board than is the case 
in other seasons. A marked increase in the total trade will be noticed in 
1886 and the following years, and in 1891 the value of the trade was 
more than twofold that of the year first mentioned, but there was a large 
falling off in the overland trade in 1892, mainly owing to the strike at 
Broken Hill. The decline in the total value of imports and exports 
at the Willyama Custom House alone amounting to no less than 
£1,988,961. This is to no small degree due to the requirements of the 
population of the Broken Hill silver-fields, whose natural outlet is by 
way of Adelaide, which is connected by rail with Broken Hill. - 





Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 
1870 1,071,087 2,177,813 3, 248, 900 
1875 1,460,528 4,343,729 5,804, 257 
1880 1,438, 155 4,768,542 6,206,697 
1885 2,611,130 3,405,073 6,016,203 
1886 2,039,168 4,251,800 6,290, 968 
1887 3, 166,573 5, 231,454 8,398,027 
1888 3,040,010 5,559,681 8,599,691 | 
1889 3,150,698 6,919,491 10,070,189 
1890 4,707,341 8,026,376 12,733,717 
1891 4,319,204 8,630,248 12,949,452 
1892 2,928,417 6,034,211 8,962,628 





TRADE OF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


The trade of New South Wales is larger, both in the gross amount 
and in the value per head, than that of any of the other colonies of 
Australasia. The total trade of each colony for the past eleven years 
is given in the following table ; and though the latter part of the period 
was one of severe depression, the magnitude of the trade, not only of 
this Colony but of the rest of the group, is very suggestive. In gross 
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amount the trade of Victoria ranks second, and the other colonies in 
the following order :—New Zealand, South Australia, Queensland, 
Tasmania, and Western Australia. 


—— 


Total Trade. 


South Australia 


New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. (including Northern 


£ 
39,145,254 
41,785,114 
41,738,206 
40,487,568 
37,031,064 
37,693,067 
42,149,407 
46,157,991 
44,660,941 


_ 51,327,417 


42,748,773 


Western Australia. 


1,091,810 
963,856 
926,860 

1,097,083 

1,388,406 

1,271,010 

1,466,596 

1,579,519 

1,546,260 

2,079,559 

2,273,257 


£ 
34,941,660 
34,142,709 
35,252,098 
33,596,362 
30,325,896 
30,373,296 
37,825,897 
37,137,494 
36,220,237 
37,718,351 
31,389,091 


Total Trade. 


Tasmania. 


3,258,261 
3,564, 236 
3,131,975 
3,071,179 
3,088, 107 
3,046,188 
2,943, 929 
3,070,892 
3,384,504 
3,492,782 
2,844, 126 


£ 

9,852,915 
11,509,959 
11,055,840 
11,665,894 
11,037,197 
12,275,556 
12,773,100 
13,788,871 
13,621,212 
13,384,391 
13,553,065 


New Zealand. 


15,267,278 
15,070,037 
14,755,555 
14,299,860 
13,431,804 
13,111,684 
13,709,225 
15,636,362 
16,072,245 
16,070, 246 
16,477,907 


Territory). 


£ 

12,249,946 
11,376,657 
12,569,485 
10,925,643 

9,693,060 
10,755,886 
12,678,499 
14,322, 840 
17,328,301 
20,468,591 


— 15,516,161 


Australasia. 


£ 
115,807,124 
118,412,568 
119,432,019 
115,143,589 
105,995,536 
108,526,687 
123,546,653 
131,693,969 
132,833,700 
144,541,337 
124,802,380 


BRITISH TRADE. 


The British trade holds a high position in regard to value, being until 
recent years even larger than the intercolonial trade of the Colony ; 
and even now if to the value of goods coming directly from Great 
Britain were added that of goods passing through the neighbouring 
colonies, but destined for, or coming from, England, the proportion of 
British trade would be still higher, for, though the nominal trade 
between the United Kingdom and New South Wales amounted in 1892 
to the large sum of £16,537,898, out of a total trade of £42,748,773, 
it is probable that the actual value of this trade was little short of 
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£25,000,000. The amount of trade, as set down in the subsequent 
table, is, therefore, much below the truth , especially in regard to exports, 
as the larger part of the produce exported to Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia overland is in reality destined for British ports. The seaward 
trade alone can be given, and this will be found in the following table, 
for 1870 and subsequent periods :— 


Year. Imports. Exports, Total British trade. 


£ £ £ 
1870 3,200,706 2,492,640 5,693,346 
1875 6,062,226 6,374,503 12,436,729 
1880 6,536,661 7,525, 637 14,062,298 
1885 11,885,597 7,293, 133 19,178,730 
1886 10,445,980 6,026, 954 16,472,934 
1887 7,998,568 6,966,056 14,964,624 
1888 9,212,981 8,476, 669 17,689,650 
1889 8,736,478 8, 964, 625 17,701,103 
1890 8,628,007 6,623,431 15,251,438 
1891 10,580, 230 8,855,465 19,435, 695 
1892 8,883,983 7,653,915 16,537,898 


INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 


Even more considerable than the British trade stands apparently 
the intercolonial, the value of which amounted in the year 1892 to 
£18,118,870. By far the largest part of this trade, however, must be 
credited to the United Kingdom, as the natural outlet for the produce 
of the Southern and Western districts is by way of Victoria and South 
Australia. Thus out of £9,201,193 imported by New South Wales 
during 1892 from the Australasian Colonies, goods to the value of 
£3, 630, 301 only were the produce of the places from which they were 
received, and of the £8,917,677 exports only £1,995,071 were retained 
for local consumption by the colonies to which they were sent. The 
nominal value of the intercolonial trade since 1870 was as follows :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. ra, Ce ee ee he Total trade. 
\ 


1875 D 6,570,127 
1880 7,381,172 
1885 6,936, 139 
1886 7,705,863 
1887 D 8,993,324 
1888 9,614,615 
1889 10, 647; 312 10,741,045 
1890 10,981,721 11,284,740 
1891 11,127,178 1], 603, 170 
1892 9, 201, 193 8, 917,677 


12,448,878 
13, 396, 960 
15,531,568 
15,791,447 
18, 010,359 
18,700, 182 
21,388,357 
22. 266,461 
22,730,348 
18, 118 J... eee pede rece. of. torsaeee 


£ Pee 
1870 7 3,837,680 7,515,607 
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The total intercolonial trade of the Australasian Colonies with New 
South Wales increased largely from 1885 to 1891, due almost entirely 
to the trade consequent on the working of the Barrier Silver Mines. 
The province of South Australia lies between the western district 
of New South Wales and the sea, and practically the whole of the 
trade of the Broken Hill district passes through that province, and 
swells the volume of trade credited to it. Excluding this trade 
it will probably be found that the exchange of commodities by one 
Colony with another is now less than it was ten years ago. This 
will be seen from the staternent hereunder given of the intercolonial 
trade since 1883, which distinguishes the seaward from the overland 
trade :— 


Year Seaward. Overland. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1883 10,308,533 5,689, 189 15,997,722 
1884 10,857,914 6,357,608 17,215,522 
1885 9,515,365 6,016,203 15,531,568 
1886 9,500,481 6,290,966 15,791,447 
1887 9,612,332 8,398,027 18,010,359 
1888 10,100,491 8,599,691 18,700,182 
1889 11,318,168 10,070, 189 21,388,357 
1890 9,532,744 12,733,717 22,266,461 
1891 9,780,896 12,949,452 22,730,348 
1892 9,156,242 8,962,628 18,118,870 





As already pointed out, a great proportion of the intercolonial export 
trade, especially that which is sent overland, represents produce of this 
Colony ultimately destined for European markets, though credited to 
the colony to which it is sent in the first instance. Similarly with the 
imports a large part of the trade comprises goods originally coming 
from Great Britain but purchased in the Melbourne and Adelaide 
markets, or passing through those ports as being the nearest routes to 
their destination. It is estimated that the value of goods the produce 
of New South Wales, consumed in the various colonies was £1,995,070 
in 1892, and the value of the produce of the other colonies, consumed in 
New South Wales was £3,630,301. If from the value of New South 
Wales exports there be deducted £918,910, the apparent value of live 
stock exported to the adjacent colonies, it will be seen that the 
Australasian markets consume a very small quantity of New South 
Wales goods. 
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TRADE WITH VICTORIA. 


Victoria comes first amongst the colonies of the group, as regards its 
trade with New South Wales ; but the value of goods which it sends to 
this Colony has declined during late years. It is estimated that prior 
to the extension of the railway system of this Colony into the Riverine 
districts, nearly one-fourth of its territory, comprising some of the 
richest districts in the Colony, traded almost exclusively with Victoria. 
This has now been, to a great extent, diverted along New South Wales 
lines to Sydney; and the trade of New South Wales with Victoria, 
instead of increasing with the settlement of these districts, has remained 
almost stationary. 

The following table shows the trade of the year 1870, and for subse- 


quent periods up to 1892 :— 


Imports. 


£ 
1,153,695 
2,066,156 
2,187,119 
3,309,696 
2,789,700 
2,894,681 
2,472,621 
2,419,038 
2,097,259 
2,818,935 
2,432, 399 


Exports. 


£ 
2,583,552 


4,269,770 
4,578, 867 
3,450,796 
3,697,343 
4,773,815 
5,455, 196 
5,385,300 
5,386,553 
5,443, 663 
4,278,907 





£ 
3,737,247 
6,335,926 
6,765,986 
6,760,492 
6,487,043 
7,668,496 
7,927,817 
7,804,338 
7,483,812 
8,262,598 
6,711,306 


The import trade of the Colony from Victoria covers a large range of 
articles, and in this respect differs from the export, which is mainly com- 
prised in three leading items of raw produce—wool, live stock, and coal. 
Dividing the imports from Victoria into two classes, viz., Victorian and 
other produce, the chief imports under the former class are agricultural 
implements, butter, breadstuffs, fruit, oats, hay and other fodder, and 
vegetables ; while under the second head come drapery and apparel, 
drugs, hardware, iron, machinery, stationery, tea, raw sugar, and 
various manufactured articles. Victorian produce, properly so called, 
comes chiefly to Sydney ; the other articles are taken by the southern 
and western portions of the Colony, which have for many years looked 
to Victoria as a market whence such supplies are to be derived. The 
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following are the values of the principal items of import from Victoria 


during the last five years :— 


Description of Goods. 


Agricuitural implements 
Bags and sacks 
Beer (in wood and bottle) 
Biscuits 

Boots and shoes 


eee 8 488 ee 


Cordage and ropes 

Drapery and apparel 

Drugs and Apothecaries’ wares 
Earthenware and China 

Flour 

Fruit— 


Furniture and upholstery 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust)............ 
Grain and Pulse— 

Wheat 


Others 
Hardware 
Hay and chaff 
Iron and steel goods 
Jams and jellies 
Jewellery 
Lead 
Leather 
Live stock 
Machinery 
Malt and hops 
Musical instruments 


Oilmen’s stores 


reiki k cv cmeccemnitve s pppsesenanse | 


Paper, books, stationery, &c 
Potatoes 

Saddlery and harness 

Soap 

EET SERE ESE nek pe poeta e eer pee 
Sugar (raw) 


Toys 

Vegetables (green) and onions 
Wearing apparel 

Wines 

Woolpacks 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee dese 


19,628 

6,733 
19,152 
125,461 





15,515 
103,173 
| 17,782 
| 38,464 
| 107,795 
| 66,604 
4,344 
16,600 
1,310 
16, 137 
| 517,249 
52,209 
7,881 
14,038 
17,346 
9,497 
12,551 
55,666 
97,627 
7,940 
11,061 


53,538 





17,822 


284,928 | 


| 23,754 | 
92.977 | 
12,920 | 
20,489 | 


36,667 | 


1889. | 
£ | 
36,110 | 
7,469 
17,814 | 
1,930 
25,123 | 
8,542 
5,578 
3,828 | 
4,523 
313,006 
27,275 
6,344 
247,006 





16,163 | 
9,272 | 
20,091 | 
4,178 | 





90,764 | 
7,090 | 
7,472 | 

36,326 | 

116,224 | 
| 80,362 | 
| 3,877 | 


| 13,080 


| 4,255 | 
13,260 | 
335,061 
70,378 | 
5,598 | 
15,912 | 
22,134 
7,703 
12,349 
64,263 
65,854 
8,459 
12,974 
27,593 | 
62,962 | 
83,183 | 
13,333 | 
24,581 
13,235 | 
26,711 
85,374 | 
6,217 
16,449 | 








£ 
33,060 
10,005 
14,833 
1,355 
24,180 
4,555 
4,250 
1,087 
4,821 
302,087 
26,576 
6,667 
217,763 


12,860 
14,588 
18,679 

4,800 


11,294 
6,395 
6,724 

40,619 
77,641 
86,899 
6,635 
11,743 
7,954 
15,411 
286,824 
56, 654 
12,691 
8,950 
17,190 
8,084 
19,038 
64,181 
29,625 
8,343 
16,487 
28,650 
57,019 
98,690 
20,647 


21,839 | 


9,608 
34,817 
85,819 

7,642 
15,052 





S. 3 
28,765 | 
11,562 | 
17,485 | 

1,348 | 
29,995 | 
19,017 | 

9.034 

1,530) 

5,390 

230,879 
27,017 
14,285 
382,382 


16,813 | 
11,645 
26,328 
11,006 


90,310 
6,559 
12,509 
49,865 
169,097 
183,302 
4,189 
6,587 | 
17,536 
13,683 
283,261 
85,015 
18,696 
12,209 | 
18,721 | 
10,845 
17,394 
77,257 
44,051 
8,432 
23,327 
34,544 
72,451 
94,823 
92.553 
23,686 | 
11,146 





28, 450 | 
112,754 | 
9.127 
15,770 


1892. 


| 1890. | 1891. | 


“ 


£ 
34,989 
11,927 
21,242 
1,386 
7,774 
3,878 
693 
3,697 
143,492 
14,934 
4,919 
318,598 


19,959 

6,352 
11,235 
78,608 


144,583 
8,867 
36,349 
46,151 
173,022 
92,287 
2,340 
1,991 
4,162 
10,871 
246,350 
63,313 
33,155 
5,678 
15,561 
6,896 
20,308 
50,695 
42,549 


15,437 


ss = aa 
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The chief export to Victoria is wool, forwarded to Melbourne for 
shipment to London and other European ports. A large quantity 
of this wool is shipped to Europe as the produce of Victoria, on 
account of the fact that better prices are generally obtained for “ Port 
Phillip” wool. The value of wool exported to Victoria during 1870 
and subsequent periods was as follows :— 

£ £ 
1,057,457 2,187,759 
2.253, 184 2,952,107 
3,224,289 c 2,521,898 
1,868,019 ¢ 2,779,963 
1,931,278 ? 2,518,469 
2.451,552 

The decrease shown since 1880 is chiefly owing to the decline in the 
market value of the staple, though also partly to the extension of the 
railways, which has diverted much of the traffic from the old routes. 

Live stock of all kinds forms a large portion of the exports to 
Victoria, though the imports, especially of sheep, have also been of 
importance. Victoria has already reached the point where the demand 
for meat exceeds the cast of stock; and is, therefore, dependent upon 
the other colonies, especially New South Wales, for the supply of the 
deficiency, the amount of which is little short of one-fourth of the 
whole consumption. Thesheep exported are almost entirely New South 
Wales produce ; the cattle, however, are generally bred in Queensland, 
but fattened for market on runs in New South Wales. 

Coal is next in importance as an export of this Colony to Victoria, the 
value during 1892 being £394,591, which was far larger than the trade 
in this staple with any other country. The only other articles worthy 
of note are skins, timber, specie, and fresh fruit, the first-mentioned 
being sent to Victoria for re-export. The following table shows the 
trade during the last five years :— 


} 





Description of Goods. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 








406,744| 488,344] 415,824] 474,054| 304,591 
Coin— gold 338,050 | 200,000 30,028 | 325,000 
Drapery 39,006| 48,149| 35,162] 31,873 
Fish (preserved) 10,188 5,529 10,813 12,756 
Fruit (fresh) 60,014 71,069 94,538 71,340 
Kerosene shale 12,703 12,595 21,439 8,034 
Live stock 1,636,530 | 918,487 |1,650,888 [1,216,048 
Machinery 2,991 17,690 17,916 19,561 
Periodicals, books, paper, &c 20,710 53,866 49,468 22,572 
| 81,043 59,126 49,872 66,528 
6,894 3,754 9,154 9,154 
83,188 89,524 82,663 31,936 
Wheat and other grain 24,006 67,281 23,347 52,488 
Wines 6,823 15,037 8,77 9,232 2,380 
WHOOL 2 se rete vee caries. 2,187,759 |2,952,107 |2,521,898 (2,779,963 |2,518,459 


a 


£ | £ 04] 474,008) 304, 
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The articles comprised in the import trade are much more varied 
than in the export, although in point of value the latter trade is about 
double that of the former. 

The greater portion of the exports to Victoria, as well as nearly half 
the imports, are borderwise. The value of the imports overland, how- 
ever, fell greatly, from the causes already specified, during 1886, but a 
decided improvement was manifested in 1887. The reaction, however, 
was only transitory, as in the succeeding years the trade was either 
stationary or exhibited a tendency to decline; on the other hand, the 
export trade was increasing in the greater number of years, but in 1892 
there was a decline of nearly 30 per cent. as compared with 1891. The 
value in 1870 and subsequent periods was :— 


Imports. 


945,049 
963,620 
1,555,139 
874,680 
1,418,212 
1,005,497 
1,106,864 
986,527 
1,088,012 
907,283 


Exports. 


£ 
1,811,848 
3,546,674 
3,824,310 
2,450,444 
2,537,549 
3,421,254 
4,029,349 
3,681,588 
4,237,004 
4,184,219 
2,960,171 


£ 
2,260,156 
4,491,723 
4,787,930 
4,005,583 
3,412,229 
4,839,466 
5,034,846 
4,788,452 
5,223,531 
5,272,231 
3,867,454 


TRADE WITH QUEENSLAND. 


Queensland ranks next to Victoria in regard. to the value of its trade 
with New South Wales, which in some respects is even more important 
than that of the southern colony, and only in 1891 the value of the 
New South Wales trade with South Australia was in excess of that 
with Queensland. The estimated value of the imports and exports 
since 1870 is given hereunder. It is possible that the amounts are 
somewhat understated, as there is a good deal of trade in stock which 
does not come under the cognisance of the Customs officers. _ Though 
New South Wales and Queensland have a common boundary of 900 
miles, the overland trade, except in live stock, is small. If, however, 
the value of stock be added, the figures reach a very large total, as will 
be seen from the table on page 125. 
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The Imports and Exports for 1870 and subsequent periods are shown 
below :— 


ee ssssSssSsSsS—ssh 


Year. | Imports. Total trade. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeSSSSSSPF 


Exports. | 
£ £ | £ 
1970; ee eee 1,767,974 680,301 2,448,275 
LS] Ose ance eee 2,521,312 1,238,226 3,799,538 
SSO eerie ee eae 2,224,421 1,362,262 3,586, 683 
Cs er tee ee 2,913,588 2,174,266 5,087,854 
DSBG ee rar aieere ects 2,908,017 1,829,586 - 4,737,603 
ESS 75 eer crac ater dae can, 3,517,745 2,026,598 5,544,343 
NSBS Scarce eetec iret ees 3,477,603 1,973,968 5,451,571 
SSO aan ene 4,667,700 1,747,853 6,415,553 
1800 ere ee ees, 5,482,452 1,670,465 7,152,917 
SOP ee rete ces 4,303,520 1,063,780 5,367,300 
OO 2 ee ei eee eee 4,122,822 1,105,173 5,227,995 


The imports from Queensland are chiefly comprised under a few 
items—gold, live stock, sugar, wool, and tin. Large quantities of gold 
are sent from Queensland to be minted at Sydney, there being no Mint 
in the northern colony. The value of wool imported during 1892 
was £473,428, being entirely for re-export. Stock was imported to the 
value of £615,449 of which £471,761 represented cattle. The importa- 
tion of cattle from Queensland depends mainly on the suitability of the 
season for travelling stock. As shown in the subjoined table, the 
figures for 1892 are less than those for the previous three years. Below 
will be found the value of the principal imports during the last five 








years :-— 

Description of Goods. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 1892. 
Sa Oe 

£ £ £ £ £ 

Boots and shoes................ 2,020 2,957 5,351 2,134 1,210 
Drapery, apparel, &c.......... 10,800 18,603 9,720 20,324 eile 
Fruit (fresh) ..............0.0.. 15,921 24,968 15,412 17,892 17,497 
Gold (bars and dust) ......... 1,736,343 |2,774,531/2,308,776 | 2,092,364 |2,190,477 
TANG: SHOCK Oo eee 479,366 | 832,519 |1,965,861 925,668 | 615,449 
DESIVO or, coer eee eae 2,058 235 30,651 25,229 8,677 
Ov sterace.c cvs cen 917 749 5,659 10,694 10,856 
SENS eee arte eae 110,404 | 109,487; 87,104 76,743 | 139,800 
Sugar (Taw) o..--..00-.- 211,153 | 321,071 | 487,961 503,404 | 325,982 
PAMOW eee eee 42,223 32,282 45,461 45,461 | 106,710 
IW 0olie ee  ee 203,880 | 320,730) 265,217 341,670 | 473,428 
Tin (ingots and ore) ......... 183,314 | 137,715 | 146,424 109,417 | 107,852 


ae | 

The exports have varied greatly in value from year to year through 
causes similar to those affecting the imports; they comprise a large 
number of items, mainly, however, the produce of foreign countries. 
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ae nT /nnnnmernamennemenmnee nena enema nna eee, 


The values of the chief articles, exported from New South Wales to 
Queenslaad, have been as follows in the years named :— 











Description of Goods. | "1888, | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
Apparel (wearing)  .........0.106 24,246 14,628 25,129 20,446 22,028 
Bage.amd. BACKS .........2cceareoe+es 3,358 8,058 6,991 12,482 | 7,095 
Boots and shoes...........,eseseeres 18,976 | 38,407 38,156 | 34,996 10,485 
Bhat RE enern a ERT arrears 4,098 3,982 3,492 7,291 | 11,317 
Coins Grebe cons os. 5s. cerca re 278,000 | 312,000 | 334,000 | 36,020 | 201,020 
LO OCCT eye 225,119 | 143,071 | 113,793 | 118,658 63,518 
Pot apie se coca a tenon eens 28,729 | 176,816 | 158,292 | 93,623 24,033 
iiyu:, FY URN e anew eirry 46,786 | 70,226 47,829 | 47,340 | 30,596 
Prasiiniae oxo ccc. cccevonounsast 66,166 | 41,889 30,656 | 25,019 | 26,063 
Tron amd miteal .........cccrcseccaces 13,538 47,899 56,418 | 49,716 | 99,905 
Te. se ccc a cccewpnsmssses- 8,617 11,688 15,527 | 13,186 | 7,869 
RAM MINI cstise casio ececss cacea sess 63,695 | 131,743 | 251,249 | 139,729 | 174,376 
EIT 0 5 cove conn osc a0 ps ...| 46,313 | 41,753 37,282 | 34,951 31,184 
Paper, books, stationery, c. 39,197 36,449 33,326 | 29,562 | 22,285 
PIII on che vicnsdsheateh. tdegons 0 25,027 55,268 39,400 | 11,699 9,124 
2” SERRE ye Po ene mapa wp tae Rey 13,248 17,214 | 20,571 | 24,557 | 25,542 
Tin (ingots, ore, and plate) 16,625 15,259 14,490 | 13,868 17,583 
pT TT GOIN OA RTO 30,369 32,673 26,797 18,809 19,742 
bE er ey) Weert 734 5,280 2,000 | 15,670 | 30,602 


‘ 





The export trade with Queensland has been rapidly falling away; but 
as this trade for the most part consisted of British goods re-exported, it 
was only to be expected that the opening of a direct trade with Europe 
would have this effect. The amount of Border trade between the two 
colonies is shown in the following table. The fluctuation in the number 
and consequent value of stock imported and exported will account for 
the variation in the amounts :— 

















Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 

ree 2 | 2 | £ 
1870 527,097 | 40,540 1888 879,589 170,530 
1875 249,247 | 223,667 1889 951,739 506,247 
1880 231,161 | 245,651 1890 2,158,822 317,717 
1885 669,739 397,023 1891 1,103,682 231,613 
1886 722,454 | 317,846 1892 879,716 | 243,971 
1887 1,035,123 | 297,009 | 














TRADE WITH SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The trade with South Australia was at one time more variable than 
that with any other colony, depending, as it then did, on the state of 
the Murray and Darling Rivers. Since 1886, however, the element 
of uncertainty has been neutralised by the expansion of trade which 


IMPORTS TO 
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was found in the requirements of the population of Broken Hill silver 
fields. The additional trade has proved of enormous advantage to 
South Australia, as the Barrier district of New South Wales, with its 
population of 25,000 persons, may be looked upon as commercially a 
province of the neighbouring Colony. The total imports and exports 
for stated periods, commencing at 1870, were :— 


Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. 


| Imports. | Exports. 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885. 


£ 
366,480 
987,933 
690,407 
890,335 


£ 
300, 247 
654, 232 
830, 256 
$10,953 


| 


| 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


£ 
1,661,446 
2,999,664 
3,700,124 
4,527,989 


1886 
1887 


828,174 
1,259,758 


1892 


1,585,830 | 2,988,448 


1,740,517 





The list of imports is a long one, and like that of Victoria includes 
a large number of articles of foreign manufacture :— 


l 
Description of Goods. 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 


£ £ £ 


Bags and sacks 


Beer 


Boots and shoes 


Butter 


Coke and coal 


Copper (ore and ingots) 


Drapery, wearing apparel, &c. 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware 
Dynamite, powder, arms, &c. 


Fruit (fresh) . 

», (dried) 
Furniture and upholstery .. 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust)... 


Grain and pulse— 


Hardware 


Hats and caps 
Hay and chaff 
Iron and steel 
Jams and jellies 


Live stock 
Machinery 


126,008 


9,352 
25,042 
20,978 


5,798 
27,551 
11,269 


3,214 
36,761 
28, 125 
20,750 

7,684 
2.959 

126,047 

179,201 

123, 323 

7,730 
17,881 
14,120 

305,180 

15,102 
6,532 
11,321 


38,923 


122,772 
21,484 
22,140 

6,699 

139,647 
69,978 
10,741 
49, 365 
55,832 

5,997 


4,293 
30,395 
38,726 
20,802 

9,227 
5,414 

245,008 

136,460 

153, 109 
10,916 
27,612 
25,180 

251,881 
17,163 
9,335 
15,480 
55,302 


6,321 
30,096 
32 962 

9,983 
45,883 

121,420 
13,761 
31,932 
86,340 

7,787 


9,866 
33,199 
43,255 
30,760 
12,412 
14,366 

441,284 
132,937 
174,130 
11,256 
30,729 
36,435 
300,989 
26,504. 
10,396 
18,053 
59,962 


85,989 
33,955 
35,930 
12,791 
61,650 
182,583 
10,789 
40,235 
84,700 


11,201 | 
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Description of Goods. 1890. | 1891. | 


| 

| £ £ £ 
Oils in bulk 10,097 | 11,555 7,220 
Paper, books, stationery, &c. 13,773 | 21,475 9,521 
Potatoes 14,896 | 18,213 9,559 
Skins and hides 7 D 6,015 9,524 18,634 
Spirits : : 32,198 | 32,175 23,640 
Sugar (raw) q 31,545 | 33,886 39,589 
15,354 16,788 13,928 
Timber ; 174,705 | 259,141 | 156,973 
Tobacco, cigars, &c. 15,347 12,769 11,340 
Toys and fancy goods 9,901 9,971 3,015 


Vegetables (including onions) 11,77 13,380 12,516 
Wines ; 9,396 9,842 9,151 5,716 





The exports to South Australia are chiefly silver, lead, silver lead ore, 
and wool; the values of the principal items for the last five years are 
as follows :— 


Description of Goods. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 


£ £ £ £ 

17,686 14,685 12,212 5,894 

92,756 65,614 | 129,648 62,869 

Coin (gold) 5,000 3,000 10,000 14,000 
Coke ; 13,505 4,490 5,592 232 
91,603 | 249,584| 141,956 58,717 

Machinery 9,530 12,048 11,860 9,762 
Paper, books, and stationery 7,540 5,253 4,754 12,905 1,856 
Silver (ingots, lead and ore) | 1,001,749 | 1,847,178 | 2,633,338 | 3,442,381 | 2,354,938 
Skins : 16,253 20,002 23,512 45,064 37,871 
Sugar (raw) 8,852 14,987 20,332 16,030 5,234 
244,388 | 784,802} 569,576| 599,749| 361,817 





The records of the overland trade were not kept with exactness 
before the year 1877, but the time which has since elapsed is amply 
sufficient to illustrate the importance of the trade. The subjoined 
statement shows that since 1887 there has been a large expansion. 
The imports and exports of that year, taken together, amounted to 
£3,000,275, but in 1891 reached the very high figure of £6,341,926, 
though in 1892 the figures fell to £3,971,487. This expansion is 
due, as already pointed out, to the requirements of the newly-found 
silver-fields near the South Australian Border, and the main reason 
for the decline in 1892 is to be found in the diminished silver pro- 
duction, and the consequently lessened amount of imports to the 
Barrier district. The bulk of the articles given in the foregoing list are 
sent to South Australia for the purpose of re-export, and are not, in the 
true sense, exports to that Colony. It is not possible, however, to trace 
these goods to their ultimate destination, and, in accordance with the 
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system adopted in most Customs statistics, the country which the trade 
first enters is credited as dealing directly with this Colony. This 
remark applies with equal force to Victoria. The imports from South 
Australia vid Silverton, Willyama or Broken Hill, and Wentworth on 
the Darling, amounted to £2,127,510 during 1891, and only to 
£1,141,418 in 1892. It is anticipated that the extensions of the railway 
system of this Colony to the banks of the Darling at Bourke and 
Wilcannia will eventually divert not a little of the traffic which has 
hitherto gone to Adelaide. The certainty of speedy delivery, and the 
less amount of handling to which goods will be subjected, may probably 
more than compensate for the additional expense of delivery at the 
ship’s side :— 





Year. | Imports. | Exports. | | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ | £ £ 

1877 253, 838 210,414 1886 442,034 | 1,396,403 
1880 243,374 698,581 1887 713,238 | 1,513,241 
1881 235,769 298,004 | 1888 1,154,924 1,359,892 
1882 412,563 921,427 | 1889 1,092,095 2,731,656 
1883 404,322 782,552 | 1890 1,561,992 3,471,655 
1884 360,965 1,287,441 | 1891 2,127,510 4,214,416 
1885 386,252 617,606 | 1892 1,141,418 | 2,830,069 








—_—$— 


The prominence which Victoria has assumed of recent years as a 
wheat-growing country, acts detrimentally to the trade of South Aus- 
tralia, for much of the breadstuff consumed in New South Wales, which 
was formerly obtained from Adelaide, is now procured from Victoria. 
The falling-off in this staple commenced about the year 1878 and is 
coincident with the development of the Victorian trade in flour and 
wheat. The following table shows the value of wheat and flour imported 
from each of these colonies :— 


Value of imports from 
South Australia. 


Value of imports from 


Victoria. 


Year, 
Wheat. Flour. Wheat. Flour. 
£ £ £ £ 

1870 76,397 123,958 20,758 33,986 
1875 197,263 289,385 1,514 1,296 
1880 42,340 263,546 43,249 126,142 
1885 31,236 219,320 23,433 291,999 
1886 853 172,299 57,729 | 084,037 
1887 11,388 308,805 34,050 | 364, 107 
1888 98,097 296,199 103,173 | 284,928 
1889 122,772 305,180 90,764 _ 247,006 
1890 6,321 251,881 11,294 | 217,763 
1891 85,989 300,989 90,310 | 382,382 
1892 5,909 169,727 144,583 | 318,598 
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TRADE WITH TASMANIA. 


The commercial intercourse of New South Wales with Tasmania at 
one time promised to develop into importance; but the total trade, 
notwithstanding the steady advance of the exports during the last six 
years, was less in 1892 than the trade of 1885. It will, however, be 
seen that the imports still largely exceed the exports, and while the 
difference in the two branches of the trade was becoming less every 
year to the end of 1891, the imports in 1892 were again about twice the 
value of the exports :— 

Year. 


Imports. Exports. | ; | Imports. | Exports. 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 


£ 
90,827 
167,870 
383, 106 
582,177 
606,740 
587,315 


£ 
26,555 
44,274 
81,484 
108,758 
110,776 
131,477 





£ 
515,378 
505,590 
432,615 
377,174 


£ 
117,239 
174,852 
215,674 
252,356 
226,864 


| 453,597 
| 


The chief imports are tin, entirely for the purpose of re-export ; green 
fruit, potatoes, and other agricultural produce. The principal articles 
of import worthy of note are as follows :— 


| 26,052 | 

| 25,050 

| 57,153 

| 11,600 | 

| 9,516 | 

| 38,654 | 
40,078 | 
24,866 | 
7,353 | 

| 8,553 

97,806 


Coin (gold) 

Fruit (green) 
Hops 

Jams and jellies 
Live stock (sheep) 
Potatoes 

Silver ore 

Straw 


101,598 
9,043 
12,344 
| 41,065 
148,363 





8 850 
98,407 


The export trade embraces a large number of articles, the most 
important being live stock, £61,951; raw sugar, £63,529; coal, 
£33,711; and drapery, £8,242; together £167,433, out of total 
exports to the amount of £226,864. Most of the other articles are 
foreign manufactured, chiefly the produce of Great Britain. 





VALUE OF TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND. 


TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand gave promise at a former period of being one of the 
leading customers of this Colony; but, from various causes, both the 
imports and the exports fell away very considerably. The export trade 
shows no sign of recovery, while the value of the imports fluctuates with 
the character of the season in New South Wales, a bad season being 
always attended with large importations of New Zealand wheat, oats. 
and other produce. The following table shows the imports and exports 
for a series of years :— 


Year. { Imports. Exports. | Imports. 





| Exports. 





| 





£ 
298,951 
135,480 
460,735 
899,623 
949,567 


| 757,076 


| 
| 


£ 
197,025 


| 362,764 


| 525,174 
| 369,055 


| 


\ 


| 427,640 


300, 937 











£ 


788,003 


1,195,090 


932,073 
871,42 
717,309 


£ 
393,288 
416,824 
294,113 
280,039 
236,059 


The imports consist chiefly of gold bullion, timber, agricultural and 
dairy produce. The value of the principal articles is given herewith :— 


| 


Description of Goods. 


Gold, bars and dust 

Grain and pulse—W heat 
Do Oats 
Do 


Live stock 

Malt and hops 

Meat (preserved) | 
Do Bacon, &c......... eS ee | 

Oatmeal 

Oysters 

Phormium tenax 

Potatoes 

Timber 


1888. 


£ 

56,566 
11,998 
43,449 
40,920 
17,195 


61,951 | 


87,155 


| 118,307 | 


47,126 


| 
| 


| 





22,694. | 
8,195 | 
6,734 


15,084 
13,553 

9,077 

9,304 
10,603 
47,110 
81,403 


1889. | 1890. 


£ 
51,602 
18,029 
33,721 
131,885 
14,136 
61,780 
270,818 
125,824 
75,539 


6,318 | 
9,639 | 
12,732 | 
13,586 | 
19,552 | 
18,354 


7,133 
8,766 
97,184 
81,451 


23,068 
10,131 

4,970 
10,632 
82,390 
62,791 


1891. 


| 


£ 
16,646 
4,113 
18,420 
17,181 
10,647 
| 246,550 
15,417 
| 126,869 
51,113 
13,445 
19,438 
7,276 
13,158 
18,152 
10,599 
5,392 
10,889 
57,079 





97,983 


1892. 


£ 
7,403 
997 
13,664 
17,555 
4,109 
231,490 
38,224 
119,541 
47,612 
64 
3,696 
27,466 





3,059 
10,355 
27,389 

3,575 

6,888 
56,165 
55,498 


In 1883 direct steam communication was established between New 
Zealand and Great Britain ; this, together with a large falling off in the 
export of specie, will account for the contraction of the outward trade 
which has since been observable. ‘The value of the principal articles 
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exported to New Zealand during each of the past five years was as 
follows :— 


Description of Goods. 


Coin (gold) 

Drapery and apparel 

Fruit (fresh) 

Manures 

Paper, books, stationery, Xe. ... 
Sugar (raw) 

Timber 


17,170 | 

15,426 

12,480 

| 15,642 
3.384| 8,508 | 
9,064 | 8,349 











9,022 


TRADE WITH OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Besides the Australasian Colonies and Great Britain, the only other 
British possessions that have a trade with New South Wales at all con- 
siderable are Hong Kong, India, and Fiji. The value of the imports 
and exports of each of these Colonies during 1875, and at subsequent 
periods, was as follows :— 


Hong Kong. Fiji. 











Imports. 


£ 
117,881 
228,526 
340,187 
280,449 
268, 126 
348,106 
423,522 
271,730 
273,383 
239,606 





} 
India. | 


Exports. Imports. | Exports. | Imports. 


£ 
172,676 
137,577 
246,032 
287,041 
230,014 
250,961 
280,427 
255,050 
282, 309 
254,615 








£ 
12,295 
653 
117,208 
100,905 
147,559 
208,989 
169,619 
195,368 
260,307 
180,499 


£ 
10,958 
19,611 

| 130,292 


93,952 | 


173,508 
42,791 

| 136,879 
253,280 


127,388 | 


50,923 


| 





£ 
32,345 
54,135 
192,540 
176,661 
99, 880 
88,663 
129,742 
99,853 
89, 859 
70,121 


| Exports, 


£ 
| 63,033 
| 120,518 
128,643 
111,901 
75,102 
| 78,015 
84,833 
98,951 
103,773 
100,089 








Hong Kong commercially is a port of China, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the trade of this Empire with New South Wales is trans- 
mitted via that port. The China trade is of a variable nature, the 
total of the direct trade for 1892 being only £227,806, against £378,949 
in 1884, while the trade via Hong Kong in 1892 was £494,221 against 
£715,520 in 1884. The imports from Hong Kong during 1892 con- 
sisted principally of opium valued at £21,035, tea at £45,236, rice at 
£41,911, tobacco at £21,511, silks at £9,002, China oil at £10,030, 
flax and hemp at £2,850, and mats and matting at £2,256. The 
export trade for 1892 is chiefly comprised in the following items:— 
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Coin to the amount of £208,672; coal, £14,037; béche-de-mer, 
£4,777 ; fungus, £4,594 ; lead, £2,258 ; and old metal, £8,772. 

The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, in which 
year it amounted to only £20,264, increasing to £422,137 in 1884. 
Since that period the trade has greatly fluctuated, due in a large measure 
to the variable export of coin. During 1890, the trade reached a total 
of £448,648, the highest yet attained ; in 1891 the value had declined 
to £387,695, and in 1892 to £231,422. Castor oil is an article very 
largely imported from India, the value of oil received during 1892 
being £30,836. There is also a large trade in woolpacks, the importa- 
tions amounting to £62,559; and in bags and sacks, of which goods 
to the amount of £36,264 were received. The only other articles 
imported during 1892 in any quantity were rice, £8,246; and tea, 
£14,866. There were no importations of grain and pulse other than 
rice during the year, except a small quantity of pease, to the value of 
£395, The outward trade with India during most years is confined 
almost entirely to coin, coal, and copper; but during 1892 there was 
no export of either gold or copper, the five principal articles exported 
being coal, £20,377 ; horses, £19,490 ; scoured wool, £5,652; silver 
plate, £1,657; and tallow, £1,235—the five items mentioned com- 
prising a value of £48,411, out of a total export trade during 1892 
of £50,923. The great falling-off noticeable during some of the years 
since 1885 is due to the decline in the copper trade, and in the amount. 
of gold coin exported ; in that year the value of copper exported was 
£88,540, and in 1888 only £15,240, but in neither of these years was 
there any export of coin. In 1891, the value of the two exports men- 
tioned rose to £62,575, while in 1892, as already mentioned, there was 
no export of either gold or copper. 

The Fiji Island trade is valuable, but like the trade with other colonial 
possessions is rather unsteady. In 1875 the imports from these Islands 
were valued at £32,345, and the exports at £63,033, being a total of 
£95,378, while in 1892.the imports had risen in value to £70,121, 
and the exports to £100,089, the total trade thus being £170,210. 
The imports were highest in 1885, when they were valued at £192,540. 
The exports reached their highest total in 1883, when they amounted to 
£248,380 ; from that time there was a steady decline until 1887, when 
the lowest figure was reached. Since then the exports have gradually 
recovered, but the figures for 1892 are not so high as those for 1886. 


TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


To what extent the trade of the Colony follows the British flag may 
be gathered from the following figures, which show not only the value 
of the trade of New South Wales with Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies during the past years, commencing with 1870, but also the 
proportion which that trade bears to the whole. A steady proportionate 
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decline is apparent since 1886, which was about the period when direct 
trade with Continental Europe was established, and which since that 
date has yearly expanded as the return of foreign trade shown on the 
succeeding page will clearly show :— 


Imports from Percentage Exports to Great Percentage 
Year. Great Britain and of total Britain and British of total 
British possessions. imports. possessions. exports. 


£ £ 

6,924,998 7,687,148 95°72 
12,563,296 13,213,258 9665 
13,021,783 15,210,314 9700 
21,299,715 14,794,052 88°33 
19,153,071 14,250, 570 90°66 
17,564,948 16,485, 109 89-00 
19,034,772 18,508,498 88°47 
20,198,508 20,281,259 87°06 
20,273,053 18,582,372 84:29 
22,474,355 21,066,606 81-20 
18,662,883 | 17,053,145 77°61 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The value of the trade of the Colony with countries other than those 
under British dominion shows a large increase since 1882, as will be 
at once seen from the subjoined table. The import trade is marked by 
a fairly uniform growth, while the export trade, though less regular, 
showed proportionately a more considerable increase. During 1881 
the value of imports advanced £635,101, and the exports £826,357, an 
increase due mainly to the peculiar development of trade with the 
United States ; while the large expansion found in the subsequent years 
arose from the establishment of direct trade with France, Belgium, and 
Germany. ‘The total value of imports shows a large decline in 1887, 
which is chiefly due to a falling-off in the United States trade, though 
a sensible decline may be also observed in the imports from other 
leading foreign States. However, the lost ground was more than 
recovered in subsequent years. The decline in 1890 was due to causes 
already explained :— 


Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. 


£ £ 
1,206,874 | 
1,591,900 | 
1,355,640 | 
| 1,956,055. | | 
2,160,056 | 1,467,367 || 1892 ............ 2,113,643 
1,606,369 | 2,036,641 | 


ee 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States is the largest foreign market of the Colony, the 
value of both the imports and exports far exceeding that of any other 
country. The import trade was marked by a fairly uniform rate of 
increase until 1886, since which year the value of trade has greatly 
fluctuated. The export trade also shows great variableness, and depends 
almost entirely on the demand for gold which prevails in the States. 
The peculiarity of the trade will be, perhaps, best exemplified in the 
following table :— 











Year. | Imports. Exports. | | Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

PSS2 ee eee ccseee 886,171 O76, 500: ||) LOGO sess. seascacss 967,528 | 1,044,144 
SSS eres ecco 922,574 eV Pate SE Rete) Soeanscossroc. 1,094,697 | 1,130,589 
O84 oes peak 954,665 BOOT Oa aL SOU: ceescse: Seon 859,102 | 1,300,375 
LSGece sees eer 1,008,572 O85 03)) || llO8l ck or. ee eee: 1,277,082 |, 2;313 671 
TSSB- rence hice 1,018,773 521,216 | So / AAR AP, 823,522 | 1,529,980 
TSA oe 693,420 | 934,443 | 





The imports comprise a large number of articles, amongst which the 
following are the most important, the values given being those for 1891 
and 1892 :— 


Description of Goods. 1891. 1892. 
£ £ 
BSR Ware os reaes sec oe eon neers heen meet 11,784 5,024. 
Carriages, and carriage materials .................. 49,105 30,027 
Drugs and apothecaries’ Ware ...........scssscseceees 29,866 21,846 
Fish (preserved) ............ er eee 26,157 27,314 
Purniture and aphoisteryi.-n. wives nee nec 20,879 13,831 
Hard wares crc:: cacscsis sosa cana ecece as acuee nes 104,739 100,203 
Troma S666). <5. i seec i certsscsvsesec See eer 14,957 8,573 
IR CRNIRENED oe kc tec ec cere nc cee torn ee tee casene ato ueste: 80,645 49,096 
Leather............. NOLO TTT eo ree 52,622 18,973 
NY MEY eens ottcastes Asie er se ae eepaae e roan 65,856 19,762 
11 Ej RRS eer ee Re nS eee ee 30,482 Mie cee dees ces 
Moat (preserved): seca. cscsesccsaueesosssbes! or scetes 11,888 7,958 
Paper, books, stationery, &c. ..............eceseceees 49,339 46,505 
Pail wayipiatite ssc ese erie eee ee enee es we 172,436 8,214 
NG Wwan: MAChINGS oan sean een eee eres 33,627 21,182 
Silver plate and plated ware ............sscesseeeees 11,075 5,557 
Sagar (tawW)c.. oe. cere an teats et eae teeaee TUROSS: |) sth eoeneaceness 
Timber—dressed and undressed ...............00000: 196,570 134,503 
LORAGRDs ONDA EAs fio cise eas caren saacs prose nemeen? 74,467 45,689 
UTDOUIANO Deen coe ree coe onan tavern nese, ene 14,949 6,625 


Watches and clocks ......... secbas wee ececiac caule wien twee 21.2u2 16,929 
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The other articles imported are mostly manufactured goods. In 
most years there has been a fairly large import of breadstuffs from the 
United States, and during 1886 the value of such imports was £96,216 ; 
in 1889 the value of flour imported reached £54,490, and wheat 
£142,397, but in 1891 the imports of grain and pulse of all kinds 
largely decreased, only amounting in the total to £6,240, and in 1892 
there was a further decrease to £3,679. 

The exports to the United States are chiefly confined to specie and a 
few articles of raw material, the produce of the Colony, the principal 
of which are gold, coal and shale, tin, wool, and marsupial skins. No 
other goods are exported in considerable quantities. During the years 
1891 and 1892 the value of the export of these articles was :— 


Description of Goods. 1891. 1892 


Gold (bars and dust) 
Gold (coin) 986,000 
142,270 
72,889 
234,290 
51,591 
3,354 


For some years past there has been a considerable export of gold to 
America, the quantity sent away during 1892 and the two previous 
years being especially large. This export first commenced in 1881, and 
the value of the precious metal both coined and uncoined exported since 
the year named was :— 


Year. | 


£ | £ 
382,347 578,488 
564,316 751,220 
106,719 | | 1,016,940 
726,653 || 18 1,710,670 
229,137 || 1895 986,000 
651,612 | 





BELGIUM. 


The direct trade between this Colony and Belgium began in 1881, and 
may, to a large extent, be attributed to’ the International Exhibition 
held in Sydney during 1879-80. In the year mentioned the combined 
imports and exports amounted to only £26,237, while in 1891 they had 
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risen to £1,227,610, and in 1892 to £1,178,933, which cannot but be 
regarded as an enormous increase in so short a time. In point of value 
the Belgian trade of the Colony is larger than that of any other foreign 
country, the United States and Germany excepted; but the port of 
Antwerp which receives the bulk of the trade is simply a distributing 
centre for a great part of the wool destined for F rench, German, and 
other Continental markets. 

The goods imported from Belgium comprise a large number of articles. 
Iron in its various manufactures, principally in bars, plate, and wire, 
comprises a very large proportion of the total imports, and glassware, 
candles, cigars, cement, and starch are all imported to some extent, 
though the trade in each commodity is subject to considerable fluctuation. 

The outward trade with Belgium is confined almost entirely to wool, 
though some tallow is also exported. During 1892 the amount of washed 
wool sent to Belgian ports was 3,355,332 ib., valued at £151,415, and 
27,223,253 Ib. of greasy wool of the value of £781,239, making a 
total of £932,654. Belgium is, therefore, next to Great Britain and 
Germany, the largest purchaser of New South Wales wool ; for, though 
the export both to Victoria and South Australia exceeds that to Belgium, 
it is merely nominal, as very little of the wool is retained in these 
colonies for home use. The following table shows the import and export 
trade with Belgium since 1882 :— 


Imports. Exports. 


£ 
21,659 
160,390 
326,488 
399,549 
424,938 
557,710 
723,286 
725,687 
1,011,846 
1,039,333 
297,363 951,570 


_—_————— 
sessed 


GERMANY. 


A large trade has been maintained with Germany since 1879. Direct 
communication was established in 1887 by the North German Lloyd’s 
Company, of Bremen, and further extended by a line of German cargo 
boats trading between Hamburg and Sydney since 1888. This trade 
bids fair to develop into considerable dimensions, as will be seen from 


L 
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the following list, which shows the values of the principal articles 


imported from Germany during 1891 and 1892 :— 


Description of Goods. 


Apparel, drapery, boots, &c 
Books, paper, stationery, &C. ...........cscscescesersoss| 
Candles 

Cement 

Furniture 

Glass and glassware 

Iron and iron manufactures, including hardware... 
Machinery : 

Musical Instruments 

Sewing machines 

Spirits 

Sugar 

Telegraphic material 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 

Toys and fancy goods 





1891. 


£ 

149,768 
16,422 
30,289 
32,783 
36,649 
21,191 
95,487 
22,119 
72,251 
9,625 
55,803 
22,276 
11,014 
42,784 
33,131 





£ 
98,836 
9.470 
7,910 
17,559 
38,272 
13,073 
95,578 
7,323 
60,633 
7,846 
40,862 
7,494 
2,955 
34,350 
29,120 


The exports consisted almost entirely of wool, the value of which, in 
1892, was £968,306, out of a total export of £1,017,456. The only 
other item of a considerable value exported during 1892, was gold- 
quartz £30,966. This increase in the wool export during the last 
years shown is chiefly due to the greater facilities now existing for 
direct shipment :— 


Year. Imports. | 


| 


} | 
' 
| 


Exports. Imports. Exports. 


£ £ £ £ 
180,951 11,661 481,009 128,546 
213,709 7,947 533,082 519,435 
337,881 43,979 639,475 404,280 
372,557 29,511 773,016 437,522 
361,612 54,471 581,402 | 1,017,456 
296,952 100,012 

















FRANCE AND NEW CALEDONIA. 


The French trade has risen into importance since 1881, due almost 
entirely to the establishment in 1883 of direct communication between 
this Colony and the Republic by the Messageries Maritimes Company, 
but it has been accompanied by a corresponding falling off in the trade 
with New Caledonia, the chief dependency of France in the South Pacific. 
For though in 1882 the total value of French imports and exports 
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amounted to only £107,920, as against £600,920 in 1891, and £884,129 
in 1892, those of New Caledonia fell during the corresponding period 
from £501,650 to £234,146, and £202,370 respectively, 

Wearing apparel and drapery form the largest class of imports from 
France ; the imports of drapery and silk amounted in 1892 to £16,592; 
of apparel, £9,198 ; and of boots to £1,690. Next in importance are 
wines and spirits—the import of the former amounted to £12,346, and 
of the latter to £4,012. Oil to the value of £1,638, and toys and 
fancy goods, £5,502, are the only other goods largely imported. Great 
quantities of French goods are imported from Great Britain ; but the 
indirect trade will ultimately be superseded by direct trade, and the cost 
of commission and double handling thus saved to the Colony. 

Wool forms the chief export to France. The value exported during 
1892 was £662,418, an increase of £252,865 over the export of the 
previous year, and of £527,666 over that of 1890. Sheepskins to the 
value of £127,775, and tallow to the value of £2,270 were also 
exported. The trade with France since 1882 is shown in the following 
table :-— 
ee ee 


Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 


| | | 

£ £ } | £ £ 
1882 98,176 9,744 || 1888 | 154,856 120,723 
1883 211722 24,786 || 1889 | 179,900 104,104 
1884 218,755 183,890 | 1890 | 117,871 233,924 
1885 345,231 142,104 || 1891 | 120,321 480,599 
1886 216,193 149,509 | 1892 | ‘177,486 806,693 
1887 157,732 85,151 |} 





As already pointed out, New Caledonia is an important market for 
the produce of the Colony, though its value has been considerably affected 
by the establishment of a regular communication between France and her 
dependency. The trade with New Caledonia reached its highest point 
in 1882, when produce was imported into New South Wales to the value 
of £273,370, and exported to the amount of £228,280. Since that year, 
as will be seen below, the imports and exports show a very considerable 
decline :— 





Year. Imports. | Exports. | | Imports. | Exports. 
I} 

£ | £ £ 
228,280 | 68,637 153,957 
1883 152,096 212,528 || 85,582 189,660 
1884 107,509 210,552 | 83,920 193,389 


£ 
| 
| 
1885 82.18] 153,094 48,378 185,768 


1882 273,370 


1886 64,952 111,332 | 18,242 | 184,128 
1887 70,676 | 137,212 | 
Sane, Sea SEROUS ee, 
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CHINA. 


The only other country whose trade with New South Wales reaches 
a large figure is China. The imports and exports credited to Hong 
Kong, however, belong in reality to the country generally, and the 
diminution which is seen in the China trade since 1881, 1s to be attri- 
buted in no small degree to the transference of part of the trade from 
the ports of the Empire to Hong Kong. Still, when allowance is made 
on this score, it will be found that the actual loss of trade is by no 
means inconsiderable. The main import from China is tea, which 
exhibits a falling off although no perceptible decrease is observable in 
the consumption of the article; but the decline may be owing to a 
decrease in the quantity required for re-export, which denotes a loss to 
the Colony, and to the larger consumption of Indian teas, the imports 
of which have increased of late years. The direct export trade has never 
been large. The amounts shown as exported to China do not however 
represent the whole value of the trade, as a considerable portion is 
sent via Hong Kong, which is a distributing centre for the Empire, as 
previously mentioned, and to correctly gauge the commercial relations 
between this Colony and China, that of Hong Kong should be considered 
in conjunction with it :— 


Year. Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 


1883 259,108 21,351 
1884 357,208 21,741 
1885 303,595 21,114 
1886 195,930 16,462 
1887 251,722 14,510 


1889 257,353 11,587 
1890 241,840 1,037 
1891 270,929 12,164 

217,996 9,810 


£ | £ | £ £ 
1882 358,783 | 28,958 1888 309,934 7,651 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The imports of the Colony, taken over a series of years greatly 
exceed the exports. The causes of this excess are chiefly two—the 
flow of British money to the Colony for investment, and the proceeds 
of loans floated by the Government for the purpose of carrying out 
public works. Were these importations to cease, the exports of New 
South Wales would exceed the imports ; for, not only would the Colony 
be required to send out the value of the goods imported, with their 
freight to its shores, but also the amount of interest payable on loans, 
the earnings of money sent here for investment, and the incomes 
derived by persons living abroad, from property held in the Colony. In 
such a case the excess of exports over imports would probably reach 


from £3,500,000 to £5,000,000. 
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The following is a statement of the balance of trade for each of the 
last ten years :— 











| | 
Year. Excess of Imports. | Excess of Exports. 





| 
BRR ert astro 1,260,568 |e easeeceveceeees 
1SSd eae ee rere 4,583, 626 ae 
1, a IESE tne: 6,987,354 0) eevccecceceeees 
fs Sn nena ere 5,595, 190 eas 
1887 ...... hee 649,567 | ciececeseee ses 
TASC ee eo | S00 147 ee 
1889 ..ccccssccccccccecessesscccesees en eee 431,877 
1860) 5 569,067 aaeeeeeeee veces 
MOL fea 560,623 
1909 ee eee cerns 1,195,721 


THE TARIFF. 


On the 2nd December, 1891, a new Customs tariff was enforced, which 
was assented to on the 2nd March of the following year, as the Customs 
Duties Act. of 1891. Under the new tariff the number of articles 
subject to a specific duty was increased, and with the exception of raw 
coffee and cocoa, sago, tapioca, tea, ungalvanised wire, and wire rope, 
which are now admitted free, the articles in the specific list of the 
previous tariff have been included in that of the new one. Ad valorem 
duties, which were abolished in 1887, were re-imposed, but instead of 
the 5 per cent. formerly charged, they were increased to 10 and 15 per 
cent. The articles on which the latter duty is placed are defined, and 
number seventeen, while 10 per cent. is charged on all articles not 
included in the other two classifications or the free list. The classifica- 
tion of the tariff was as follows :— 


SPEcIFIC DUTIES. 


Schedule A. 
Articles. Rate of Duty. 


Arrowroot, baking powder, yeast custard and egg powders, self- 
raising flour, barley (prepared or patent), patent groats, corn- 
flour, maizena, and farinaceous foods prepared (not being 
wheaten flour or oatmeal or otherwise exempt), fish (dried, 
preserved, or salted), fish paste, meats (poultry, soup, and 
game, potted paste, dried or preserved, and not otherwise 
charged), fruit (boiled or in pulp), peel (drained or dry), 
almonds, gelatine, glue, size, honey, milk (condensed or pre- 
served), blasting powder, dynamite, lithofracteur, starch and 
starch powder, rice flour and ground rice, semoiina, vegetables 
(preserved and not otherwise charged, salted in brine or salt- 
water), mushrooms and tomatoes preserved, wax and stearine... # hb., ld. 
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Specific Duties—continued. 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 


Candles ane tions lighte:..c...csc.ccc.c-cccsenescccneess os eccateacvesectsce co: # |b., 14d. 
Biscuits, bacon (cured, partially cured, or green), cheese, hams 
(ham and potted ham), meat extract, butter and lard, ‘confec- 
tionery (cakes, comfits, liquorice, liquorice paste, lozenges, 
cocoanut in sugar, sugarcandy, succades, sweetmeats), fruits 
(dried, candied, and prunes), jams and jellies, preserved and 
canned fruits, fancy soap 
Sporting powder, sheepwash tobacco, chicory (raw or kiln-dried)... 3d. 
Chocolate and chocolate creams, cocoa or cocoa paste 4d. 
Butterine and oleomargarine, chicory, dandelion and taraxacum 
(roasted, ground, or mixed), coffee (roasted, ground or 
mixed) 6d. 
Opium, and any preparation thereof 
Cement, plaster, and hydraulic lime 2s 
Green fruit (except bananas and pine apples) ls. 
Tobacco unmanufactured, entered to be manufactured in the Colony 
into tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes : Is. 
Tobacco for home consumption (manufactured, unmanufactured, 
and snuff) 3s. 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Barley, beans, maize, oats, peas (dried and split), wheat 
Flour, bran, pollard, "and sharps 
Hay, chaff, ‘and straw 
QOnions<'.,....5..- SEO OOO CEL, Pee EY BEET Tere ee Prey 
Potatoes 
Oatmeal 
Rice 
Salt (except rock salt) 
Vegetables (fresh) : ; 
Acetic acid ? gallon, 2s. 6d. 
Aerated and mineral waters—pints and smaller quantities dozen, 6d. 
In wood or jar # gallon, 6d. 
In bottle 9d 
For six reputed quarts or twelve reputed 
pints 
Balm syrups, fruit essences not spirituous, 
lime fruit and lime juice cordials, citro- 
nade, raspberry vinegar, aromatic vinegar, 
raspberry, strawberry, and other fruit 
acids, reputed quarts ? dozen, ls. 6d. 
»» pints and smaller quantities _,, 9d. 
Fruite Bottled, not containing spirits, reputed quarts 2s. 
Reputed pints and smaller quantities Is, 
Spirits... v pratt gall., 14s, 
(Containing not more than 25 per cent. 
of proof spirit # gallon, 3s. 6d. 
ontaining not more than 50 per cent. 
of proof spirit 7s. 
} Containing not more than 7 
of proof spirit 10s. 6d. 
| If containing more than 75 per cent. 
of proof spirit ids, 
Methylated spirit ls, 
Perfumed spirits, perfumed waters, Florida water, and Bay rum... 20s. 


Beer, ale, porter, spruce, 
or other beer, cider, 
and perry 


Cordials and wines 
not containing 


Bitters, essences, fluid | C 
extracts, sarsaparilla, | 
tinctures, medicines, 4 


infusions, and toilet | 
preparations 
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Specific Duties—continued. 





Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Warniahios es ) ly | eee ¥ gallon, 2s. 
OU CONURINIEING BICC irc seer rsccy eres eee ee enreseinn ieee y Is. 
Vinegar, other than aromatic or raspberry...............csscecseseececeees "5 6d. 
Sparkling, for six reputed quarts or twelve reputed pints 10s. 
Wines { Other kinds, for six reputed quarts or twelve reputed 
(OO RR EES RA ORC SOCSOr SGC HOC OC DOCS HUN OC HOUSE CDE Gt HS SonE EEE 5s. 
Naptha and: gasoline: sccevcevees. soir evacccss ar esse sees peecarecte. Sicesecorres. 3 6d. 
(Except linseed oil raw or boiled, sperm and black whale, 
|e DAMN CONC COCOANUG re. streets ro. kee eee eencamcn seni ote es 6d. 
Oils 4 In bottle, except essential oils, reputed quarts Seacuecnenaeancs dozen, 1s. 6d. 
; TOVPULCG! PINUS wes nen eecccesecenncesstesstecwsteueeeCres .; ; 
\ - reputed half-pints and smaller sizes............... os 6d. 
: Sauces and pickles, Quarts ..........sc0cscccccsresseecee 7 Is 
Oilmen’s Stores 3 Otte and smaller sizes......... 6d. 
Grease, axle and lubricating, DEL COM rece coes cc shocucens cece meee rs rr 60s. 
Paints and colours MLOUNG YIN OLR eaeneey icons eaecer ae Cue ome teens one ee one ¥ ton, 60s. 
DrysCOlOUPa sac sec cnee ioe nase ere eee ec outa iar eeseaeener cease met asm cs 5 30s. 
BUGGY core oe tesco cece ate aos Sismen Ne euaa ce racte fom ee eins vemiecan ses terest cen sees i 20s. 
Soap; otherthan fancyewc cose cee oss eee eon enc ieee at itu aes Y cwt., 3s. 
Oda Chystalancecce csc seeiicusnec toe meena mons ecsiee eyiisaececnsunams seras ton, 40s. 
Sulphuric acid ..... Se Leelee aoa ee sh asmec tee cea acme en om aa trees # cwt., 2s. 6d. 
( Bolts, spikes, nuts, rivets, screws, POULT IIe, washers (plain 
| or galvanised) See eee STE alee TSO DEMURE REISE Toe melon las ~ ton, 40s. 
Galvanised, in bars, sheets, bundles, or corrugated............ ne 40s. 
Iron 4 Galvanised manufactures, ‘not being parts of machines, or 
otherwise charged Or, Cxempt:..... cscs noes nee ese os 60s. 
Galvanised wire neutings....-cc.c nanan ote duaasenesseccew ares: 5p 30s. 
Eig FON iO JAnUaAnya sel SUS leven nee cert ra enernetes i 10s. 
IDG hemeent emotes Da Me re aoe ERC ae Oo ORE meen ae eee emace eee es " 60s. 
read sheet and Poll 22.23... crs ees. 5 Piahahet One eee Oe eee eee 40s 
5) 000) Fe ream ee ere ee ere en rene Pree rr rer ree P cwt., 5s. 
Zinc, perforated c OF MANUIACLUTCC cos neste sks eter cece ee craeec cee ees + 3s. 
(OLOWN: ANGSWIADDIN Dic. .cscccrsee sonacs fica ea suederreesase ss oese oe 3s. 
bape: (printed A tecccs.n.ccaccraedencsseis oop ahecenessttey weno eatere = 15s. 
SEU DiGUll )evocene mee recente atacee eaten cree ncce sent ees ee SOG. 





Paper + Advertising matter—circulars, labels, bill-heads, posters, 
and notices printed, enamelled or otherwise on any 


Ma ceria) "OF MtnOgTapned eccirccaceees cane ener steer ee . 15s. 

Playing Cards |e ye eee ree ee aes P doz. pks. 3s. 

RODS: COTGAGG 2 crn mere naneanne mer eter ee anetenatesce seems ies een ee Yton., 60s. 

Twine and lines, except twine for reapers and binders .............01 60s, 

(LOUNGM aie s oc cer seat cs Gamer eae eee mate ne Coa emia ance yp cwt., 6s. 8d. 

PEL ere ee OTC T EE eT eee eee .. 5s. 

NUPAL 4 MOLASSES ANCILTOACIO. <.sce sas ee eae eee ere ene peuoss 40° 

|} Giicosehquidiandssyrun mc. ee eee es Re oa Oe 

Glucose, Solid ...eccesecesccecsccsesecsescesessesevsvsesesseseseseases 5s. 

Dim Deri GressOd wis see secrs: ee er ee aac een a eter cae sorea ter ietee deer aen es ’ 100 ft. super- 
Ye rough and undressed, with the exception of hickory, oak, ficial 3s. 

sandal- wood, BNC SV CAINOLGN cere eae ieee eiee es etree ene rs ¥ 100 ft. super- 

ficial ls. 6d. 

Palin ge me ea erence scene cae cimes te seria meni catcar eclececesenestesuee em ene ets Y 100 ls. 

US eee oe eee cso oe canbe aac estes culioutines cnseeamen seca ae. eant erase cese: # 1,000 9d. 

in glesens. entree ccccaeeceee cocecnet orien vente nese cote en eee eae aeec ee ¥ 1,000 ls. 


BEE COPECO E. RO OCACE REPEC LOCO OC OCTOCO OLR ERE Y 100 ft. s. 3s. 
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Specific Duties.—continued. 


Articles. 


Doors, sashes, and shutters 


Rate of Duty. 


eS Nee eee ee each 2s, 


Billiard-tables and billiard-table materials, carpets, silks, satins, lace, furs, kid 
gloves, velvets, rugs, gold and silver plate and plated ware ; carriages (whole 
or in parts), including buggies, barouches, chaises, dogcarts, gigs, and til- 
buries ; china and porcelain ware, jewellery and precious stones, musical 
instruments and parts thereof, watches and clocks and parts thereof, pictures, 
paintings, and statuary, portmanteaus, travelling bags and dressing cases (with 


or without fittings) :— 


For every £100 on the value thereof the sum of £15. 


Schedule B. 
All goods imported into New South Wales and not enumerated in Schedule 


A or C :— 


For every £100 on the value thereof the sum of £10. 


FREE LIST. 
Schedule C. 


Alum. 

Anchors. 

Animals, live. 

Antifriction metal. 

Antimony ore. 

Artists’ colours. 

Asbestos packing. 

Atlases and maps for school use. 

Bags, gunny and ore 

Bags, sacks, and woolpacks—except 
fancy, travelling, and bags otherwise 
charged. 

Ballast, not otherwise charged. 

Bananas (fresh) 

Bark, not being for medicinal purposes. 

Beadings (saddlers’), brass, silver, and 
nickel, 

Beads. 

Beche-de-mer. 

Bismuth ore. 

Bitumen. 

Blowers. 

Blue. 

Bluestone (not building). 

Bombay duck and pipe. 

Bone-dust. 

Bones. 

Books—-educational, copy, and exercise, 
for school use. 

Boot—elastic. 

Brewers’ isinglass. 

Brimstone. 

Bristles. 

Brushmakers’ materials. 


Buckles (saddlers’). 

Building stone (unwrought). 

Cables, chain (iron) stud link, or not 
less than half-an-inch in diameter. 

Candle cotton. 

Candle nuts. 

Candle wick. 

Canes. 

Card mounts. 

Caustic soda. 

Caustic potash. 

Chains —Breeching, leading, back- 
band, belly-band, hip-strap, ’bus-end, 
springcart, and trace end chains. 

Charcoal. 

Charts—Admiralty. 

Chlorate of potash. 

Chloro di nitro benzol. 

Chrome ore and metal. 

Clays and earths, not otherwise charged. 

Clover seed. 

Cobalt ore. 

Cocoanut fibre. 

Cocoa, raw. 

Cocoanuts. 

Coffee, raw. 

Coin. 

Coir fibre. 

Coir yarn. 

Collar checks (saddlers’). 

Copperas. 

Copper ore and regulus. 

Copper ingots. 

Copper rivets and washers | 
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Free List—continwed. 


Copra. 

Cordage, rope, and sails, old and con- 
demned. 

Cork. 

Cotton, raw. 

Cotton in piece, including chintz, gam- 
broon, calicoes, jean, mosquito net, 
muslins, prints, Scotch twill, duck, 
forfar, holland, jute goods, longcloth, 
sewing cottons, sewing silks, sheeting, 


shirting, silesia, ticks, toweling, 
twills, union, wadding, needles, pins, 
beads, canvas, druggetting, felt, 
whalebone, &c. 

Cotton waste. 

Cotton wool. 

Crude drugs, &e. 

Dairy refrigerators, separators, and 


parts thereof. 
Dates. 
Dextrine—shoemakers’. 
Dyeware and dyes. 
Earths, not otherwise charged. 
Emery cloth, in piece, not coated. 
Engine packing. 
Felt (tarred). 
Fibre, cocoanut and coir. 
Firewocd, rough. 
Fish, fresh. 
Fishing nets. 
Flax. 
Flint. 
Flock. 
Foil. 
Fresh meat. 
Frozen meat. 
Fungus. 
Garden seeds. 
Ginger (not otherwise charged). 
Glass, broken. 
Globes for school use. 
Gluepieces. 
Gold bars. 
Gold dust. 
» quartz. 
Grass seeds. 
Gums. 
Hair. 
Hames. 
Hat linings, cork. 
Heel-tips and plates, black-iron toes 
and toe-plates (shoemakers’). 
Hemp. 
Hides and glue pieces. 
Hogskins. 
Hoofs and bones. 


Hooks, eyelet. 

Hops. 

Horns. 

Hospital dressing and appliances. 

Indiarubber goods. 

Iron and steel—bar, rod, plate, sheet, 
T angle, and hoop (not galvanised). 

Tron scrap 

Isinglass, 

Ivory nuts. 

Kapok. 

Kauri gum. 

Knitting machines. 

Lead ore. 

Lead pig. 

Leather, Morocco. 

Limejuice and lemonjuice not bottled. 

Limestone. 

Linseed. 

Linseed meal. 

Lint. 

Liquid driers. 

Litharge. 

Locomotive wheels. 

Macaroni. 

Malt. 

Manures— 

Bone-dust. 
Guano, 

Maps for school use. 

Marble and slate slabs. 

Matches. 

Meat, fresh and frozen. 

Mill silk. 

Milk foods. 

Milk, fresh. 

Millstones. 

Minerals not otherwise charged. 

Mineral pitch. 

Mops. 

Mustard. 

Nails, yellow muntz metal. 

Nickel (unmanufactured) and ore. 

Nitrate of ammonia. 

Nuts (edible) not otherwise charged. 

Oakum. 

Oars. 

Oil cake. 

Oils—black whale, cocoanut, essential 
(excepting lemon and _ eucalyptus), 
fish, linseed oil (raw or boiled), palm, 
seal, sperm whale not in bottles. 

Ores. 

Oysters, fresh. 

Packages, outer, in which goods are 
usually imported, except iron tanks. 
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Free List—continued. 


Packages, empty—used and returned. 

Paper—Manilla for manufacturing glass 
paper. . 

Paper, photographic—albumenised. 

Paper, printing. 

Paper, writing. 

Passengers’ baggage, being ordinary 
cabin furniture, second-hand used 
furniture and effects accompanying 
any passenger, and which have been 
used by such passenger, and are not 
imported for sale, Free, if not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds value. 

Pearl! shell. 

Pencils, wood and slate. 

Pepper. 

Phormium tenax. 

Pig-iron, until lst January, 1893. 

Pine-apples, fresh. 

Pipes and tubes—brass, brass cased, 
iron, steel, and copper. 

Pitch. 

Plants, shrubs, and trees. 

Plush, silk hat. 

Precious stones, unset. 

Printed books, being literary composi- 
tions and periodicals. 

Printed music. 

Printers’ and writing paper. 

Pullovers, felt, hatters’. 

Pulu. 

Quartz. 

Quicksilver. 

Rags. 

Railway waggon wheels. 

Rattans, canes, and willows. 

Reapers and binders, and parts thereof, 

Refrigerators, dairy, and parts thereof. 

Resin. 

Rivets, copper. 

Rock salt. 

Rope, old. 

Saddle-trees. 

Saddlery and harness—articles used in. 

Sago and sago flour. 

Sails, old. 

Salt, rock. 

Sandalwood, not dressed. 

School and book slates. 

Seeds—garden, clover, grass, and lin- 
seed. 

Separators, dairy, and parts thereof. 

Sewing machine heads. 

Shark fins. 

Shellac. 

Shoe pegs. 


Shrubs. 

Silicate. 

Silver, German, in sheets. 

Silver ore, bullion, and amalgam. 

Skins, not dressed. 

Skins (split) for bottle tops. 

Slate slabs. 

Slates, school and book. 

Soda ash. 

Soda, bi-carbonate. 

Soda, carbonate. 

Soda crystals, 

Specimens of natural history. 

Spelter. 

Spices. 

Sponges. 

Spunyarn. 

Spurs. 

Stirrup-irons. 

Straw-plait. 

Sulphur. 

Tallow. 

Tapioca and tapioca flour. 

Tar. 

Tea. 

Terebene. 

Timber, undressed—ash, hickory, oak, 
sandalwood, and sycamore. 

Tinfoil. 

Tin ingots. 

Tin plates. 

Tin tags. 

Tools of trade, not being machinery, 
and tool handles, 

Tools—carpenters’, blacksmiths’, pain- 
ters’, butchers’, gardeners’, engi- 
neers’, agricultural, &c. 

Tortoiseshell. 

Trees. 

Turpentine. 

Twine, being sewing and seaming, of 
hemp, cotton, or flax ; also for reapers 
and binders. 

Type-metal. 

Type-writing machines 
thereof. 

Vanners. 

Vermicelli. 

Washers, copper. 

Wax, parafine. 

Whalebone, not dressed. 

Wheels, locomotive. 

Wheels, railway waggon. 

Willows. 

Wire—copper, brass, and silver. 

Wire-gauze, fine. 


and parts 
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Wire—iron and steel (not galvanised). Yeast. 

Wire rope. Yellow metal in sheets. 

Wool. Yellow metal nails, muntz 
Woolpacks. Zinc plates. 

Yams. Zinc, unmanufactured and sheet. 


The revenue derived from imported spirits, inclusive of perfumed 
spirits and samples, during the past ten years was :— 


| Quantity yhich | 4 
y on whic : | Amount of dut 
Year. | duty was paid. OE | collected. : 


Gallons. £& 
1883 1,194,650 12s. 716,790 
1884 1,239,495 Ze: 743,697 
1885 1,204,790 12s. 122,873 
1886 1,161,628 12s. 696,977 
1887 1,121,101 1285, 148.) 158: 759,608 
1888 1,178,293 14s. and 15s. 806,938 
1889 1,164,360 14s, and 15s. 804,426 
1890 1,196,561 14s. and 15s. 827,314 
1891 1,241,503 14s. 15s. and 20s, 869,513 
1892 1,158,703 14s. and 20s. 812,560 


Colonial distilled spirits are subject to an excise equal to the duty 
on imported spirits. In 1884 the quantity subject to excise was 17,709 
gallons, on which £10,625 was paid. In the following year the quantity 
fell to 14,242 gallons, and the amount of excise to £8,545. In 1886 
the quantity fell still further, being only 9,733 gallons, and the excise 
£5,846; but in 1887, notwithstanding the increased duty levied, the 
quantity subject to excise increased to 15,762 gallons, and the amount 
of duty to £10,754. In 1892 the duty collected amounted to £21,132 
on 30,187 gallons of spirit distilled. 

Still wine is subject to an import duty of 5s. per gallon, and sparkling 
wine to 10s. per gallon. The import of the first-named is less now 
than it was ten years ago, but owing to the increase in the duty in 
1879 from 4s. to 5s. per gallon, the Customs revenue has been fairly 
maintained. The amount of still wine imported during 1892 was 
119,560 gallons, on which £29,890 duty was paid. The duty on 
sparkling wine was raised to 10s. per gallon in 1879, at which rate it 
now remains. The quantity of sparkling wine during 1892 on which 
duty amounting to £8,770 was collected was 17,538 gallons. 

The growing favour in which Australian wine is held will probably 
have the effect of checking any considerable importations of foreign wine, 
and no large increase in the amount of duty, beyond that nowreceived from 
such wine, can therefore be expected. The quantity imported showed a 
fair increase up to the end of 1885; but the recent general depression 
having probably limited the amount of money available for luxuries of 
this kind, the duty paid has of late years somewhat fallen. 
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The import of ale and beer was larger during 1891 than in any 
previous. year, the quantities of beer imported, on which duty was 
paid, being 1,017,617 gallons in wood, and 1,481,681 gallons in bottle, 
or a total of 2,499,298 gallons; in 1892 the figures fell to 990,000 
gallons and 1,253,280 gallons respectively, paying duty to the amount 
of £71,748, at the rate of 6d. per gallon for beer in wood or jar and 
9d. for bottled. The excise duty on beer brewed in the Colony is at the 
rate of 3d. per gallon. It was first collected for the second half-year of 
1887, and amounted to £63,565, the quantity on which duty was paid 
being 5,085,217 gallons; in 1890, excise duty amounting to £120,245 
was collected on 9,619,600 gallons, in 1891, £132,425 on 10,594,020 
gallons, and in 1892, £135,090 on 10,807,200 gallons. As a set-off 
against the duty thus imposed, no duties are levied on hops and mall. 
The duties levied on tobacco imported into the Colony during 1886 
were, on the manufactured article, 3s. per ib.; on tobacco for manu- 
facturing purposes if delivered from Bond to any licensed Tobacco 
Manufactory, ls. per ib. ; on the leaf if delivered from Bond for Home 
Consumption, and not to any licensed Factory, 3s. ; and on cigars and 
cigarettes, 6s. The excise on tobacco made in the Colony is ls. 3d. per 
ib., and on cigars and cigarettes, 2s. 6d. The total amount of import 
and excise duties collected on tobacco’ and cigars during 1892 was 
£409,994, which was the largest ever received. 
Excise duties were first levied on tobacco manufactured in the Colony 
in 1884, and the amount collected annually since then was :-— 














| 
Year, Tobacco. Oimaletven | Year. | Tobacco. Ceaeciton 
£ 7 | | £ £ 

LBBO i cceicceces 68,000 490 TOO cesrccnscs 123,212 1,150 
ERE 106,658 863 || 1890 ........ 118, 287 2,806 
PA so ocwes oes 102,212 668 || 1891 ........ 123,937 7,425 
i, | eimai 127,545 1,284 || 1892 ........ 122,789 10,265 
TOO cc cence: 128,899 1,038 








During the last few years since the duty was increased the revenue 
derived from the imported leaf has steadily declined, its place being 
supplied by leaf grown in the Colony. To meet this falling off, the 
excise duty levied on colonial-made tobacco entered for home consump- 
tion was increased, in March, 1887, from ls. to 1s. 3d. per tb. If the 
American leaf, which is subject to a duty of ls. per ib., were used 
exclusively in the manufacture of tobacco in the local factories, the 
actual duty paid on the finished product would have been, previous 
to the alteration in the tariff, 2s. per Ib. and 2s. 3d. since the alteration, 
as against 3s. for the imported article. But imported leaf is by no 
means exclusively employed—large quantities of locally-grown leaf are 
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used, and the absolute amount of duty paid per lb. on the tobacco made 
in the Colony, otherwise than cigars and cigarettes, was Is. 5:%d. in 
1887, 1s. 64d. in 1888, 1s. 633d. in 1889, 1s. 6;sd. in 1890, Is. 6fd. 
in 1891, and ls. 63d. in 1892. ‘This subject is more fully dealt with 
in the subsequent chapter on “ Agricultural Production.” 

The duty on tea, which was 3d. per ib., was abolished in March, 1892, 
three months after the present tariff came into force. The amount of 
revenue per head derived from the duty has varied very little from 
year to year, except, perhaps, in 1891, when the increase over the 
previous year’s figures was large. The revenue received from this 
source for the last ten years was :— 





Year. Amount. | Year. | Amount. 
£ | £ 
ESGAecccs ete cnee 75,713 | 188R nce... 100 617 
SSA eee 100,059 LOOM as tages nesses | 108,954 
TSSDae ete cree: 98,915 1800 ee ae | 106,986 
POSO meeeeces cscs: 105,979 fil E32) Rete meeee ae 120,326 
ESS 7 corer eseceees 106,815 1h 4 ae eee 4,009 





*To 1st March. 


Refined sugar coming into the Colony is subject to a duty of 6s. 8d. 
per cwt., but the Commissioners of Customs only include loaf sugar 
under this heading. The quantity imported during 1892 was 4,197 
cwt., paying duty to the amount of £1,399. Duty is levied on raw 
sugar, which includes all the ordinary sugar of trade at the rate of 
5s. per cwt., but notwithstanding this duty, and the large area of the 











Colony adapted for sugar-growing, the imports are considerable. The 
revenue from raw sugar is shown in the following table :— 
Year. | Quantity. | Amount. | Year. | Quantity. | Amount. 
cwt. 2 cwt. L 
1883 203,496 50,874 1888 _ 470,668 117,667 
1884 591,632 147,908 | 1889 | 642,880 160,720 
1885 554,064 138,516 1890 | 558,540 139,625 
1886 484,592 121,148 1891 519,725 129,931 
1887 520,192 130,048 1892 | 621,444 130,362 








The other articles in the specific list which produced most revenue in 
1892 were—-timber, which yielded £62,695 ; galvanised iron and manu- 
factures, £36,683 ; oils, kerosene and other, £62,102 ; fruits, green and 
preserved, £75,173 ; cement, £20,257 ; opium, £15,869 ; salt, £18,158 ; 
candles, £19,218 ; fish—dried and preserved, £13,759; rice, £15,327 ; 
jams and jellies, £16,235; paints, colours, and varnish, £12,618 ; milk 
—condensed and preserved, £13,277 ; bacon and hams, £7,247 ; cocoa 
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and chocolate, £9,555; flour, £48,138; wheat, £23,593; hay and 
chaff, £28,662 ; potatoes, £29,309; other articles, £317,010; these 
amounts, together with those already given on spirits, wines, beer, 
tobacco, tea, and sugar, making up the amount of specific duties collected, 
viz., £2,036,677. 

The ten per cent. ad valorem duties yielded £538,872, and the fifteen 
per cent. £88,681, thus bringing the whole import duties to £2,664,230, 
but drawbacks were allowed during the year to the amount of £58,929, 
so that the net amount was £2,605,301. During the same period the 
excise duties amounted to £291,144, and drawbacks to £189, leaving 
the net duty £290,955. The net import and excise duties together 
were £2,896, 256¢ 

The following table shows the Customs’ revenue, exclusive of excise, 
harbour dues, &c., in each Colony for the year 1892 :— 


New South Wales ...... £2,605,301 Western Australia ...... £271,376 
Victoria..... PoP error ree 2,134,303 A AOIRINIS 2 2 ors occ, cb: 322,319 
Queensland: .......<csevee 1,128,525 New Zealand ...........:... 1,654,064 
South Australia ......... 673,599 


In the figures given for New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, drawbacks are allowed for. A statement of the amount per 
head is apt to lead to false conclusions, for it has to be borne in mind 
that a low consumption of taxable goods under a high tariff may give a 
revenue per head not greater than a high consumption under a low 
tariff. Thus Victoria, with a much higher tariff than New South Wales, 
shows a smaller Customs’ revenue per inhabitant. 

The Customs’ revenue collected at Sydney, outports, and inland 
stations, during the year 1892, is shown below :— 











Stations. Amount. SE Re ME Stations. Amount. 
! £ 

PVANOW ec eecateuear es 2; id, 753 Morpeth: —-....c02- «sees 14,206 

MeUIWAlh, 2. -3.<0ceoy noses: 2, 295 
PIUREN re enct sv eccss tere: 42,641 Newcastle ........s00:05.0 191,395 
BAtringuny sa. 549 Richmond River ......... 15 
WRGGAUG ss sncces sees e BES = UCDUVETOOD: §o...052cs0gccnsese 4,780 
MUPRG iovecs sc ssw ec dsees ess 27,384 Swan Hill Crossing...... 2,013 
60) ee ie ttc scat: 1,004 CULE WAL oc 2055 506 esc cnves 2,622 
Cobram ........ POT: 2, 358 Tweed River............... 692 
OR NSP PPE CEE 9,453 Wallangarra .............+. 2,871 
BPOEIMOUIS 6 over 0c cpaczeecs- | 15,154 NV GRUWOTUL 5. 0050025250002 15,108 
LL Se eee an se] 450 | Wilcannia........,.......00 17,365 
ae | 1,369 || Willyama ..........00..... 115,358 
Se oe | 908 || Wollongong ............. 188 
SEM i icaancanazenssnnnt 1,034 || Paid direct to Treasury 2,337 
MUMMANES sth ettteeeakser saves. ff | —-——— 
WGI cs acknscctcesesaeyses 20,950 Tol —..; £} 3,039,616 
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The amount of revenue collected by. the Customs, including excise, 
&c., during each of the last five years, is given in the following tables :— 


Particulars of Receipt and Rate 
of Duty. 





| Amount Collected. 
{ 


|. 
1889. | 1890. | 1891. 1892. 


IMPORT DUTIES. 
# gallon, 20s. 


£ £ £ £ 
412 4,399 


794,875 | 818,276 | 864,052 | 808,019 
4,388 4,240 4.486 


14s. 
Methylated Spirits.... § sa 
Wine—Still 5s. 
Wine—Sparkling 10s. 
Ale and Beer in wood.... 6d. 


ye Boies Roar 1,764 
37,300 35,789 38,036 29,890 
10,663 10,317 11,332 8,770 
28,534 25,477 25,440 24,750 
Ale and Beer in bottle .. “ 9d. 51,497 46,124 55,563 46,998 
Tobacco —Manufactured 8 Ib., 2s. 107,364 | 118,130 140,716 151,568 
Tobacco in leaf .. : 809 618 512 879 
Tobacco for Manufactur- 
ing purposes only : 27,287 28,471 31,957 30,624 
Cigars : 73,961 75,287 81,308 71,923 
Cigarettes : : ¢ 21,587 22,630 23,214 21,946 
Sugar—Refined rt. ; 1,014 1,249 815 999 
Sugar—Raw : 73,146 72,992 87,481 75,837 
Molasses . 4d. 1,030 965 883 925 
Sugar Refined ex Re- 
finery pus 260 360 433 400 
Sugar Raw ex Refinery... ; 87,574 66,643 54,525 
Molasses ex Refinery.... . 4d. 3,133 2,800 4,000 
3d. 108,954 | 106,986 é +4,009 
3d. 6,628 6,214 : {574 
6d. 1,981 2,510 1,543 
: 3d. 1,480 1,249 11 
Chicory 6d. 1,166 841 519 
Opium 20s. 5 24,258 16,990 15,869 
Rice 60s. 17,480 15,947 15,327 
Dried Fruits # |b., 2d. 5 55,523 57,172 54,950 
Timber— Rough # 100 ft. sup., 1s. 6d. 39,397 39,220 47,945 
Timber—Dressed 3 3s. 20,272 12,553 14,750 
Kerosene # gallon, 6d. | 30,753 38,325 45,185 
*Flour # cental, 18 eee ae Sat 48,138 
*Wheat - 10d. oie eas are 23,593 
Duty collected on Samples of spirits 106 122 149 
Other Specific Duties§ 260,342 | 245,791 | 336,717 425,906 
f 5 per cent. Sra orerars BOC Biles 
Ad valorem Duties§ .. #10 ue ey Me ae ware 31,470 538,872 
(esto ee ae oe 9,030 | 88,681 


Se a — | ——— —__—_ — ——————. 





Spirits 15s.| 4,7 "5,163 | 4,798 5,049 





TOTAL IMPORT DUTIES 1,871,097 | 1,897,925 | 1,879,086 | 2,163,620 | 2,664,230 


EXCISE. 

: + 4s +s #8 gal., 12s. eee Bre ee ayeets needs 
Colonial Distilled Spixite ~, 14s., 11,978} 16,691| -23,174| 23,806] 21,132 
. (@lb., Ils. Biers Pe her Ree ee 
Excise on Tobacco ...............9 " “Ig. 3d.| 128,809 | 123,212 | 118,287] 123,937] 122,789 
Excise on Cigars and Cigarettes .. ,, 2s. 6d. 1,038 1,150 2,806 7,425 10,265 
Excise on Beer 8 -| 116,253 118,940 | 120,245 132,425 135,090 
Tobacco Factory License Fees 1,375 1 ips fi 1,376 1,265 1,265 
Tobacco—Licenses to Sell Betts ese 84 626 603 





ToTAL EXCISE 259,543 261,370 265,972 289,484 291,144 


* From 2nd December, 1891. 

+ To 1st March, 1892; free from that date. 

t On free list from 1st April, 1892; amount collected refunded. 
§ For Schedule of Customs Duties for 1892, see pages 165 to 171. 
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Amount Collected. 
Particulars of Receipt and Rate 
of Duty. 
1888. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. £ £ £ £ £ 
Tax on Chinese........ BARE RET 4,710 100 300 100 100 
Bonded Warehouse License Fees............ 8,401 8,752 8,694 8,575 9,872 
Rent of Goods in Queen’s Warehouse........ 71 47 67 63 Tt 
PUDUNG Foss oe cote eels emi nieviesieiis alee cles 36,797 39,377 32,258 40,612 38,426 
Harbour and Lights Rates...:........ee.se.. 19,416 19,540 17,344 20,331 20,610 
Rigpacwel DOOR oc5:0 5 o.s cies tes sees aeiciaiete sete 5,465 6,457 3,973 5,393 4,474 
Shipping Fees—Engaging and Discharging 
WRITIOD.T 5 Vik oisiciv cco oeorersisicreieiere ive Pears as 8 9 6 4 3 
Crown’s Share of Seizures and Penalties* .. 1,107 35 226 1,230 1,315 
Surplus Proceeds, Sale of Overtime Goods* .. 570 297 1,091 479 363 
Surcharges* ......... mesetctannrshe cee fama eiareiatae 32 11 8 15 55 
Tonnage and Wharfage Rates .............. 6,945 8,293 7,002 9,257 8,352 
Wiseries HOWQktaes sc «350. cae cscs clove vieise 7 cates ee ee ae 
Proceeds of sale of Naphtha* .............. 21 39 26 1 3 
SSPRTACET OD Oe erste o1..<aiora. cre aca ie cherie siercrice sian 84 353 218 316 598 
TOTAL MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS ...... £ 83,634 83,310 71,213 86,376 84,242 
ToTAL AMOUNT COLLECTED ............. £} 2,214,274 | 2,242,605 | 2,216,271 | 2,539,480 | 3,039,616 
DRAWBACKS AND REFUNDS ...-.......22- £ 42,385 37,379 33,650 34,805 89,659 
Net CustoMs REVENUE ........-sss0eee- £| 2,171,889 | 2,205,226 | 2,181,621 | 2,504,675 | 2,949,957 





* Collected by Customs Department and paid direct into the Treasury. 


INTERCOLONIAL FREE TRADE. 


It has been pointed out in the foregoing pages that an erroneous esti- 
mate of the importance of the trade which the Australasian Colonies 
maintain amongst themselves would be obtained from the Customs’ 
statistics as usually presented. To make the point still more clear it 
may be mentioned that during the year 1892 the seven Colonies exported 
domestic produce to the amount of £53,084,251, and of this only 
£7,710,867, or 15 per cent., was taken by other Colonies, the balance 
being sent direct to Great Britain and foreign ports, or to other Colonies 
for re-exportation. From both sets of figures gold has been excluded. 
The amount of produce locally grown or manufactured which one Colony 
takes from another has greatly diminished of late years, and will be 
still further diminished when New South Wales and Queensland become 
independent of outside assistance for the supply of agricultural products. 
The following figures are interesting as showing how large a portion of 
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the so-called intercolonial is merely transit trade, and how small is the 
local market of each Colony for the produce of its neighbours :— 


| 
| C¢ d by C d by 
Colony Total ae | eel Colony of the STEN PLY of 
: Domestic Produce: nase ep tr — the yr re each 
£ £ £ 

New South Wales ............ 17,695,616 3,630, 301 1,995,071 
WVACTOPION uc ec cere eee 11,410,808 2,090,518 1,884,422 
Queensland ?.7-..2. cree 9,010,613 643,041 1,392,837 
South Australia ............0¢. | 3,400,388 534,793 952, 256 
Western Australia..........-- 870,814 193,346 82,470 
RAGIN STIG eet ee eeere sees 1,330, 144 284,516 667,903 
INO we Zealand. <.vceceeccse: 9,365,868 334,352 735,908 
Totals see | 58,084,251 7,710,867 7,710,867 





The second column shows the market in each Colony for the goods of 
other Colonies, and it would seem that nearly half the market is pro- 
vided by New South Wales and over a fourth by Victoria. Both these 
Colonies and Western Australia consume more of the other Colonies’ 
products than are supplied in return, the reverse being the case with 
regard to the other Colonies. The New South Wales consumption of 
the goods the produce or manufacture of other Colonies may thus be 
distributed :— 


Goods obtained from Value. 
£ 
WACEOTEBY Goo eco cree teksto eee eects aces 1,353,145 
Qmeonsland oo. iissore cas ciseih eae cree 879,790 
South Australia: = ccc ccsecoscs seseeccene 631,902 
Western Australia ..........ccscessccccces 10,290 
(PARIBRDIB oes core secrets cde cece Secenreteens 327,891 
New: Zealandse carne ccccnsee ds rete ares 427,283 


As shown in the third column, the produce of New South Wales 
consumed by the other colonies amounts to £1,995,071, and of this sum 
£1,467,000 represents the value of live stock and coal; so that apart from 
these two items the market for New South Wales products amongst its 
neighbours is little over half a million sterling, and is, therefore, of 
trifling importance compared with the general trade of the Colony. In 
dealing with New South Wales produce exported, an allowance of 
£157,870 has been made for the value of Queensland cattle exported as 
the produce of New South Wales. 


M 
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The import duties collected by the Australasian colonies on goods 
the produce or manufacture of one or other members of the group, 
amounted in 1892 to about £1,017,120, which is nearly twice as large as 
the collection of three years ago; in this, however, the small sum 
obtained from intoxicants has not been included, for the reason that it 
is not probable any form of intercolonial reciprocity would sanction 
free trade in locally made spirits. Of the amount just stated, New 
South Wales obtains £441,529, and Victoria £346,136, the share of 
each Colony being as follows :— 


Colony. Duties. 
£ 

New South Wales ..........csce0e8. 441,529 
VAGQUOTIG cous coves cercceecesessecc cnet: 346,136 
Queensland esc ccceiecst eet ase 60,734 
South Australia ...........0 secccceee 54,240 
Western Australia .............0.0. 28,814 
PASINATIA oc ces cose sc heise ccesscs sence: 36,899 
INGW: ZeBIANG 2. 0 cio seceit es ccc gice es’ 49,268 

TOU Avac cua tcee £ 1,017,120 


The foregoing figures represent the amounts which would be lost to 
the revenue of each colony with intercolonial free trade during the first 
year of its operation ; in subsequent years, it hardly needs remark, the 
decline would be very much greater. The converse of the figures just 
given are the amounts paid in respect of the produce of each Colony 
entering the ports of its neighbours ; these amounts in 1892 were :— 








On Goods, the Produce of Duties. 
£ 

New South Wales ..............00. 222,635 
Victoria...... Pea re Leer eecareeetenee vets 206,800 
eet 06, <6<. 0.0. cess rece resoars 251,734 
South Australia .....5....000000se0e0 92,174 
WHGNCOER AUSUPALIA .....ccosescccccss] «sz 
MIE oo cleccc se ccucedcereees 98,382 
PU NEM. 5.2.65. s0c000ecccseceeesese 145,395 





ON 8 coco oceee £ 1,017,120 
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FARES AND FREIGHTS. 


Looking at the extensive passenger traffic and shipping trade of 
New South Wales, it would naturally be expected that a liberal 
scale of fares and freights would be in force, and this will be 
found actually to exist. In many instances, indeed, the inter- 
colonial rates have been extremely low, owing to the keen competi- 
tion among the various steamship companies. The following figures 
will give an idea of the average passenger rates during 1892 :— 








Fares. Fares. 
Ports. Ports. 
First Second First Second | Third 
Class. Class. Class. Class. Class. 
NEw SouTtH WALES PortTs.| £ s. d.| £ gs. d.| NEW ZEALAND Ports. |£ s. d.| £ s. d/£ s. d 
Bateman’s Bay ........ a0 020-12 66 mak lavd 
Bellinger River........ S801: PlGFONNOn ear tierare einem lect ge Gillanc ies 
Byron Bay ....:....... 20 0/1 0 0 Nanedin SEO OE Ou 
Clarence River ........ 20 0/1 0 0 Lyttleton ae ch 810 01 410 0 
en $10.60) 8101016) 6.8 610 61010: 6) 418 . 2? 4 16 5 Napier.. - ah 8 10 0 4 10 0 
etic FORGE VEO COG uN Wellington .. alee 070i) 8:40 °0 
acleay River ........ 110 0;015 O 
Manning River ........ 110 03015 0O : 
Nawibnea River ee 110 0/015 0 | EUROPEAN Ports. 
Newcastle «........52-% 07 0;0 4 0| Antwerp ae --(55 0 0/380 0 0114 00 
Port Macquarie........ 110 0/015 0}; Bremen se .-(57 10 0 | 8210 01/14 0.0 
Richmond River ...... 25 0/1 2 6] Brindisi “ ..| £50-£65 | £30-£35 117 17 0 
Shoalhaven=. 7. 015 0/010 0 Genoa .. a .-/50 0 0; 30 0 01/13 100 
Wiladullas.-<-2--c ess es 1 0 0;010 0} London oe ..| £55-£70| £30-£37 |17 17 0 
Wollongong. 7... 3.2: 0 5 0/0 2 6| Marseilles .. .-- 65 0 0; 40 0 01/20 00 
Naples .. e ..| £50-£65 | £25-£32 arene 
VICTORIAN Port. Southampton ..| £55-£70 | £30-£37 '17 17 0 
Melbourne :.<...2% s+. 20 0;010 O| Venice. ae ..| £55-£65| 35 0 0 eee 
QUEENSLAND Ports. EASTERN Ports. 
IBUFEKCUOWL once en eitte 18 0 0/11 0 O} aaen .. 7 ..| £40-£45 | £23 10s-£30 |£8 108-£15 
Bowen ena ee arent tats $705.05 1-52.0)-0 Bombay ie 140 0 2% 0 0113100 
Brisbane... ccc. 30 20,1; 10-20 Calcutta ie 140 0 0/1 25 0 0113 100 
Bundaberg ............ 5 0 0/210 0]! Golombo i 140 0 0125 0 Ol10 00 
Caltns ica nee 9 00/6 00 Hong Kong .. 133 0 0123 0 0 
COoktOWne aco ice 1010 0/!7 0 0 Java... 27 0 0 10 10 0 
MACK Oy nese caress ss 7 0 0/410 O Penang “I3010 0 | 10007 15 15 0 
Maryborough... 2-5. 40 0)2 0 07} PortMoresby..  ../22 10 0| 14 00 
Mourilyan Harbour....}917 6|6 0 0 Shanghai 39 0 019615 0o| 
peementen ee es us o ie re 5 Singapore... SAS 4e oO oe 14 26 
Teenie ee 6 Mauritius .. ../53 0 0/3512 0117160 
ONDE ES ete cor cr 8 0 0/5 0 0} Portsaid -. ../ £53-£63| £30-£34 116 16 0 
Thursday Island ...... 15 0 0/9 0*O0] Reunion . 152 0 0/35 0 0117120 
SouTH AUSTRALIAN Ports. Yokohama .. --|40 10 0} 2710 0 : 
Adginte emer icra ariel 310 0/!110 O 
Ort Darwin. -.....a0.0 18 00:19 0 0 
Port Pirie ............ S100 01/990) 0 |e aoe eee 
Aneityum ... --1010 0] 6 0 O 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN PorRTs. Fiji (Suvaand Levuka)12 10 0] 710 0 
AlbGnY 2 ee es 915 0;610 O | Havannah (New pernen) 12 0 0 7 20'0 
Perth (eiemaiee 111 5 0}710 0] Honolulu 130 0 0/15 0 0 
Noumea a 70 0] 40 0 eee 
TASMANIAN PORTS. Samoa Islands ats “120 0 0/1110 0/15 0 0 
Hobart eeincceee ee 210 0/1 5 O San Francisco -- 140 0 0/20 00 oer 
Launceston... ....6.0% 210 0/1 5 O| Tonga Islands --(16 0 0] 910 0/410 0 


——————eeEeEe=e=eeEe=EEE———— 
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Fares by sailing vessels are in nearly every instance a matter of 
private arrangement between the Captain of the vessel and the intending 
passenger, but the number of such passengers is becoming smaller from 
year to year owing to the great decrease of steamer fares. Fares to 
London are however given as £3) to £42 first class, and £20 to £25 
second class, and to San Francisco as £30 first class and £15 to £20 
second class. 

The freights paid for the carriage of wool to London determine, 
within certain limits, the freight of most other produce. The present 
average cost of carriage of greasy wool to London is 3%d. per lb.; in 
1834 the average was somewhat over 3d. Information regarding freights 
is not available for early years, but since 1857, as the following figures 
show, the freights on pressed greasy wool have been very low, and 
remarkably steady. The values are in every case for sailing ships, as 
the practice of shipping wool by steamers was by no means general until 
very recent years :— 








rea, | Belt | ome | Best | wea, | Ba 
1857 $d. 1869 4d. 1881 zd. 
" 1858 3d. 1870 3d. 1882 ad. 
1859 3d. 1871 $d. 1883 id. 
1860 $d. 1872 $d. 1884 ad. 
1861 $d. 1873 $d. 1885 #d. 
1862 £4, 1874 sd. 1886 ad. 
1863 ad. 1875 2d. 1887 ad. 
1864 $d. 1876 4d. 1888 nd. 
1865 id. 1877 2d. 1889 id. 
1866 $d. 1878 id. 1890 isd 
1867 Sd. 1879 id. 1891 id. 
1868 Sd. 1880 13d, 1892 134, 





The following table of freights calls for no particular comment, as 
prices have remained fairly uniform for several years, except when 


slightly affected by temporary causes :— 


Year. 








Vessel. | Wool (Greasy). | Tallow. 


Steam 


Sailing { 
{ 


Sailing { 
Steam i 
i 


Sailing 
Steam ! 
Sailing 

Steam { 


Sailing { 
Steam } 


Sailing ! 
Steam | 


( 
Steam | 
{ 
t 


per lb, 


From ;§;d. to 8d. 
Average, $d. 
From $d. to 3d. 
Average, 3d. 


From ;d. to 3d. 
Average, ad. 

From 2d. to d. 
Average, 4d. 


From ;4, to 7d. 
Average, 4d. 
From 3d. to 3d. 
Average, §d. 


From 5; to 74d. 
Average, 8d. 
From 4d. to 3d. 
Average, §d. 


From 2d. to 4d. 
Average, 34d. 
From 4d. to gd. 
Average, $d. 


From jd. to 34d. 
Average, ;4d. 
From 3d. to ¢d 
Average, §d. 


From 8d. to $d, 
Average, 3d. 


| From #d. to 9d. 


Average, 31d. 


rr nr ny re cee ene 


per ton (20 cwt.) 


From 20]- to 25/- 
Average, 23/- 


30/- 


From 22/6 to 30/- 
Average, 26/- 
From 30/- to 45/- 
Average, 36/6 


From 25/- to 45/- 
Average, 37/- 
From 30/- to 52/6 
Average, 42/6 


From 25/- to 45]- 
Average, 33/6 
From 25]- to 50]- 
Average, 37/6 


From 32/6 to 47/6 
Average, 35]- 
From 35/- to 50]- 
Average, 40]- 


From 26/- to 45/- 
Average, 35/6 
From 32/6 to 45/- 
Average, 38/9 


From 45/- to 50]- 
Average, 47/6 
From 27/6 to 37/6 
Average, 32/6 


tee een thet eineattan anne 
| Leather. 


Copra. 


per ton (20 cwt.) 


From 25]- to 30/- 
Average, 28]- 


From 25/- to 35]- 
Average, 30/6 


From 47/6 to 50/- 
Average, 49/- 


From 82/6 to 50/- 
Average, 36]- 


r é 
j 50| 


From 82/6 to 47/6 
Average, 42/- 
From 45/- to 50/- 
Average, 46/- 


From 35/- to 47/6 
Average, 41/3 
From 35/- to 45/- 
Average, 40/- 


From 40/- to 45]- 
Average, 42/6 
From 87/6 to 42/6 
Average, 40/- 


per ton (20 cwt). 


From 30/- to 35/- 
Average, 33/- 
From 30/- to 70/- 
Average, 50/- 


From 30/- to 35/- 
Average, 33/- 
From 40/- to 50/- 
Average, 45/- 


From 30/- to 45/- 
Average, 36/- 
From 35/- to 50/- 
Average, 42/6 


From 27/6 to 45/- 
Average, 36/6 
From 40/- to 60/- 
Average, 50/- 


From 35/- to 45/- 
Average, 40/- 
From 45]- to 60]- 
Average, 50/- 


From 27/6 to 40/- 
Average, 33/9 
From 32/6 to 50/- 
Average, 41/3 


From 40/- to 60/- 
Average, 50/- 


From 27/6 to 40/- 


Average, 33/9 








Hides. 


per ton (20 cwt.) 
15/- 


} 
17/6 { 


From 15/- to 20/- 
Average, 16/6 


—e2 
bo 
Ss 
' 
cc 


oe ee ee eens 


From 15/- to 20/- 
Average, 16/- 


From 15/- to 25/- 
Average, 17/6 


eoeerereeeene 


From 20/- to 30/- 
Average, 22/6 
From 30/- to 35/- 
Average, 32/6 


\ 35/- 
From 15/- to 22’'6 
Average, 18/9 





Preserved Meats. 





per 40c. feet. 


25/- 


From 80/- to 70/- 
Average, 44/- 


From 25/- to 30/- 
Average, 26/6 


30/- 


From 25/- to 30/- 
Average, 27/6 


j 30/- 


From 17/6 to 25/- 
Average, 21/3 


From 82'6 to 40/- 
Average, 36/3 
From 20/- to 27/6 
Average, 23/9 


Measurement 
Goods. 


per 40 c. feet. 


25/- 


From 30/- to 70/- 
Average, 44/- 


25/- 


From 25/- to 45/- 
Average, 35/- 


From 25/- to 80/- 
Average, 26/- 


60/- 


From 20/- to 25/- 
Average, 22/6 


From 25/- to 35/- 
Average, 27/6 


60/- 


From 22/6 to 45/- 
Average, 30/- 
From 82/6 to 60/- 
Average, 46/3 


From 40/- to 60/- 
Average, 50/- 
From 27/6 to 40/- 
Average, 33/9 
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PART X. 


Constitution and Government. 


1s record of New South Wales as a Crown Colony belongs more 

to history than to current statistics. It is therefore not proposed, 
in the following sketch, to deal with matters prior to the establishment 
of Responsible Government, though a brief narrative of the early history 
and settlement of the country will be found in the opening pages of this 
volume. 

The present form of government was inaugurated about thirty-eight 
years ago, the ‘‘ Act to confer a Conktitution on New South Wales, and: 
to grant a Civil List to Her Majesty,” having received the Royal assent 
on the 16th July, 1855. This important statute was proclaimed in 
Sydney on the 24th of November of the same year, and at once came 
into operation, sweeping away entirely the former system, and constitut- 
ing an elective representative Chamber, thus, by the granting of equal 
privileges, making the colonists of New South Wales the equals of their 
countrymen in other parts of the Empire. The ties which bound the 
Colony to the Empire were in no way loosened, for the Constitution Act 
simply conceded to the people of New South Wales the same rights 
which prevailed in the United Kingdom, namely, of taxing themselves, 
and of being governed by Ministers responsible to a Parliament elected 
by the people. The authority vested in the Sovereign remains the same 
as before, though the mode of its exercise is widely different. The 
Sovereign, previously to Responsible Government, exercised, through the 
Governor, almost despotic power. This official, in times past, united in 
himself the executive and legislative functions, and personal liberty and 
independence were to no small degree in his power. With the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government, this state of things ceased, and the 
greatest measure of individual liberty is now found compatible with the 
full protection of public rights. The readiness with which the peopic 
of the Colony adapted themselves to the forms and practice of their new 
government was not a little remarkable, and fully justified their assump- 
tion of its privileges. 

All laws are enacted in the name of the Queen, ‘“‘by and with the 
advice of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly,” the 
Governor, as the Royal Deputy, giving the assent of the Sovereign 
immediately to Acts of Parliament, or reserving them for the considera- 
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tion of the Sovereign, if he should think fit. In order that the 
Constitution may be clearly understood, it will be well to consider, 
under distinct heads, the several elements of which the Government 
and Legislature consist. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


Previously to the year 1879 the Governor of the Colony was appointed 
by Letters Patent-under the Great Seal ; but in that year the practice 
was discontinued by the advice of Sir Alfred Stephen, given during the 
tenure of office of Sir Hercules Robinson. The change was first carried 
out in the appointment of Lord Augustus Loftus. The office of Governor 
is now constituted by permanent Letters Patent, and by a standing 
Commission, instead of as formerly by letters issued pro hac vice only. 
The Governor receives his appointment at present by Commission under 
the Royal sign manual and signet, which recites the Letters Patent of 
the 29th April, 1879, as well as the instructions issued (under sign 
manual and signet) in further declaration of the Queen’s “will and 
pleasure.” The original Letters Patent, thus recited and enforced, declare 
that the Governor is directed and empowered ‘‘to do and execute all 
things that belong to his office according to the tenor of the Letters 
Patent, and of such Commission as may be issued to him under our sign 
manual and signet, and according to such instructions as may from 
time to time be given to him under our sign manual and signet, or by 
our order in our Privy Council, or by us through one of our Principal 
Secretaries of State, and to such laws as are now or shall hereafter be 
in force in the Colony.” By a custom which has now long prevailed no 
Governor retains his office longer than six years. Should the Governor 
die or become incapable during his tenure of office, or be removed 
before the arrival of his successor, or should he have occasion to leave 
the Colony for any considerable period, the Government is to be admin- 
istered (1) by the Lieutenant-Governor ; or, if there be no Lieutenant- 
Governor, (2) by an Administrator to be appointed according to the 
provisions of the Letters Patent and instructions. The present 
Lieutenant-Governor is Sir Frederick Matthew Darley, Kt., C.J., who 
was appointed by a Commission, dated 23rd November, 1891. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, or, in his absence, the Administrator, is 
empowered by his Commission to execute the office of Governor during 
any temporary absence of the Governor from the Colony; but the 
Governor may not be absent, except in accordance with the terms of 
his instructions. He may not leave the Colony without the Queen’s 
special leave, unless on a visit to the Governor of a neighbouring colony, 
for a period exceeding one month at a time, nor exceeding in the 
aggregate one month for every year of his service; but, on the other 
hand, the Governor may leave the Colony for any period not exceeding 
one month without its being reckoned as a departure, if he shall have 
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previously informed the Executive Council in writing of his intention, 
and appointed a deputy to act for him till his return. This deputy 
must, in the first instance, be the Lieutenant-Governor ; but if, from 
any cause, his services are not available, the Governor may appoint 
. whom he pleases as his deputy. 

The Governor's functions, according to the Letters Patent, Com- 
mission, and Instructions may be recapitulated as follows :— 

The Governor is the custodian of the Great Seal, under which all 
Crown grants, &c., must pass. 

The Governor has the appointment of his own Council—the Execu- 
tive. He is also to summon that Council, and is ordinarily its 
President ; but in his absence some other member may be nominated 
to preside. It is usual, however, to appoint some member of the 
Ministry permanent Vice-President, who presides in the absence of the 
Governor. 

The Governor is the fountain of honour within the Colony, since to 
him belongs the power to appoint, in the Queen’s name, all Judges, 
Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other ““necessary officers 
and Ministers”; and he may remove, by virtue of his powers as 
Viceroy, from the. exercise of his office any official so appointed. 

The Governor is also the depositary of the prerogative of mercy 
within the Colony, having it in his power to pardon, either absolutely 
or conditionally, any offender convicted in New South Wales. He can 
also remit fines, penalties, and forfeitures due to the Crown, but he 
cannot pardon or remit on the condition of the offender voluntarily 
leaving the Colony, unless the offence has been a political one only. In 
all capital cases until recently the final responsibility of deciding 
whether or not the death penalty should be carried out rested solely 
with the Governor, but by a new arrangement which has been agreed 
to by all the Australasian colonies such final power is now exercised 
by the Governor “with the advice of the Executive Council.” This 
places the procedure of these colonies, in regard to capital cases, on 
similar lines to the system that has for some time past been in force 
in Canada. Its adoption was suggested and strongly urged by Lord 
Onslow, the former Governor of New Zealand, and Lord Kuutsford, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the recent Salisbury Ad- 
ministration, ascertained the views of the various Australasian colonies 
upon the subject. It being found that they all accepted the proposal 
as an improvement upon the practice then existing, a circular despatch 
was sent to each colony with instructions for its adoption. The new 
system was first used in New South Wales towards the end of October, 
1892. 

The Governor is also vested with the authority of the Crown, enabling 
him to nominate the members of the Upper House of the Legislature, 
and, to summon, prorogue to a future day, or dissolve “ any legislative 
body” existing in the Colony. 





POWER OF ASSENT OR VETO. 


His instructions, however, provide that in the exercise of the above 
powers the Governor is to act by the advice of the Executive Council 
in all cases, except those whose nature is such that in his opinion the 
public service “would sustain material prejudice,” or in matters too 
trivial to submit to the Council, or ‘‘too urgent to admit of their advice 
being given ”; but in all such urgent cases he must communicate to the 
Council as soon as practicable the measures taken by him, and his reasons 
for acting. It is expressly provided, however, that the Governor may, 
if he think fit, disregard the advice of the Executive and act in direct 
opposition to the declared will of his advisers, but in such cases he is 
required to make a full report of the whole circumstances for the 
information of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent or 
vetoing Acts passed by the Legislature, or reserving Bills for the special 
consideration of the Sovereign. The instructions deal at large with this 
matter, but it is usual in practice to be guided to a large extent by the 
advice of the law officers of the Crown. There.are eight different 
classes of Bills, however, to which the Governor is bound to refuse the 
Royal assent. They are :— 

(1.) Divorce Bills (that is, private bills divorcing particular 
persons). 

(2.) Bills making any kind of grant, gratuity, or donation to the . 
Governor. 

(3.) Bills affecting the currency. 


(4.) Bills imposing differential duties, which are not in accordance 
with the “ Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1873.” 


(5.) Bills apparently contrary to Imperial treaty obligations. 


(6.) Bills interfering with the discipline or control of Her Majesty’s 
land or sea forces employed in the Colony. 


(7.) Bills of great importance, or extraordinary in their nature, 
whereby the Royal prerogative, or the rights and property of 
Her Majesty’s subjects residing beyond the Colony, or the 
trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and its dependen- 
cies may be prejudiced. 

(8.) Bills containing provisions to which the Royal assent has 
already been refused, or which have been once disallowed, 
unless they contain a clause suspending their operation until 
the Queen’s pleasure has been signified, or unless the Governor 
is satisfied that there is urgent necessity for bringing any such 
Bill into immediate operation, in which case he is empowered 
to assent to the Bill on behalf of the Queen, if it is not repug- 
nant to the law of England, or inconsistent with Imperial 
treaty obligations; and in every such case he is required to 
transmit the Bill to Her Majesty, together with his reasons 
for assenting to it. 
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The following Acts of Parliament regulate the action of the Governor 
in assenting to Bills on behalf of the Queen, or reserving them for the 
consideration of the Sovereign :—5 and 6 Vic., secs. 31-32, cap. 76; 7 
and 8 Vic., sec. 7, cap. 74; and 13 and 14 Vic., cap. 59, secs. 13, 32, 
and 33. The effect of these enactments is to deprive any reserved Bill 
of all force and legality until the Queen’s assent thereto has been formally ' 
communicated to the Governor; and power is given to Her Majesty to 
veto any Bill to which the Governor has assented on her behalf within 
two years after the receipt of such Bill by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in which case the Bill is to be declared null and void by 
message of the Governor, and proclamation. Reserved Bills are to be 
laid before Her Majesty in Council, and the Queen may allow them or 
not within a period of two years from the day on which they were 
reserved by the Governor. The Queen’s assent to reserved Bills may 
be transmitted by telegram. 

By the Act 7 Vic., No. 16, all Acts of Parliament which become law 
are required to be.registered by the Registrar-General within ten days 
of their so becoming law. 

The above is a summary of the powers and duties of the Governor, 
as defined by his instructions and the Letters Patent, but additional 
duties have been imposed upon him by the Constitution and Electoral 
Act.. In accordance with these enactments he must summon the 
Legislative Assembly, appoint the President of the Legislative Council ; 
prorogue or dissolve Parliament.; appoint his ministers proprio motu ; 
also appoint, with the advice of the Executive, all public officers whose 
appointment is not vested in heads of departments ; issue all warrants 
for the payinent of money ; issue the writs for general elections, and, 
in the absence of the Speaker, issue writs to fill vacancies occurring in 
the Assembly. He-also appoints all returning-officers, and issues the 
writs for additional members provided for by the expansive clauses of 
the Electoral Act. 

In summoning, proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Governor 
usually acts according to the advice tendered him by the Cabinet, but 
he is in no way bound to do so; and, as a matter of fact, has sometimes 
declined to be guided by his Ministers. This, however, has never 
happened except in respect to granting a dissolution. As to summoning 
or proroguing, a difference of opinion is hardly likely to arise. The 
relations established between the Ministry and the representatives of 
the people are in accordance with the time-honoured precedents 
prevailing in Great Britain, which may be thus defined. The Cabinet 
must be chosen from—‘(1) Members of the Legislature; (2) Holding 
the same political views, and chosen from the party possessing a majority 
in the House of Commons; (3) Carrying out a concerted policy ; (4) 
Under a common responsibility, to be signified by a collective resig- 
nation in the event of Parliamentary censure ; and (5) acknowledging a 
common subordination to one Chief Minister.” 
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The Imperial rule as to the circumstances under which a Government 
is bound to resign, is as follows :—Censure, involving loss of office, rests 
entirely with the Lower House, or popular branch of the Legislature ; 
hence, directly a Ministry fails to command a majority of the House of 
Commons it must give place to another. Want of confidence in a 
Cabinet may be shown in three ways: first, by a direct vote of censure, 
or a specific declaration of want of confidence ; secondly, by a vote 
disapproving of some act of the Government; or thirdly, by the 
rejection of some important measure introduced by the Ministry. In 
any of these cases Ministers must either resign, or appeal to the country 
if they can get the Sovereign to sanction a new election. 

These rules have been virtually adopted in New South Wales, and 
the undoubted right of the Governor, as the depositary of the Royal 
prerogative, to refuse to grant a dissolution, if he think fit, has been 
more than once exercised. In March, 1877, Sir Hercules Robinson 
refused to grant a dissolution to Sir John Robertson, and in September 
of the same year he also declined to enable Sir Henry Parkes to go to 
the country. The reason alleged in each case was that the Assembly 
refused to make provision for the expenditure of the year.. It will thus 
be seen that a grave responsibility is thrown upon the Governor in the 
exercise of the unquestioned right of granting or refusing a dissolution 
of Parliament, and in the cases mentioned it can hardly be doubted that 
Sir Hercules Robinson acted within his powers. The Viceroy is the 
conservator of the rights and interests of the whole population, and it 
must be evident that grave evils would ensue should a dissolution take 
place before supplies had been granted. 

The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is such an important 
function of the Governor, and he is so liable on some occasions to 
have strong pressure brought to bear upon him in connection with it, 
that it will be well to quote at length the instructions recently received 
upon this point. The mode of procedure in capital cases has already 
been referred to, and in other cases the Governor is instructed not to 
pardon or reprieve any offender without receiving the advice of one, at 
least, of his Ministers ; and in any case in which such pardon or reprieve 
might directly affect the interests of the empire, or of any country or 
place beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of the Colony, the 
Governor shall, before deciding as to either pardon or reprieve, take 
those interests specially into his own personal consideration in con- 
junction with such advice as aforesaid. In another part of his instruc- 
tions the Governor is permitted to act in opposition to the advice of 
the Executive Council “if he see sufficient cause,” but he is to report 
any such matter to the Sovereign without delay. 

One exception to the rule that every exercise by the Governor of the 
Royal prerogative is subject, practically, to the control of the Legisla- 
ture, occurs in connection with the exercise of his office as Commander-in- 
Chief of the land and sea forces. The Governor’s powers in this regard 


\ 
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are defined and regulated by the Military and Naval Forces Regulation 
Act of 1871, which, after providing for the raising and maintenance of a 
standing force, goes on to vest the supreme command in the “ Governor,” 
which title, in the interpretation clause, is defined to mean “the 
Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” wniess the context 
shall otherwise indicate. Full powers with relation to the Volunteer 
Force are also bestowed on the Governor by the Volunteer Regulation 
Act of 1867, but in this, as in the former statute, “Governor” only 
means ‘ the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” ¢f this 
meaning is not inconsistent with the context or subject-matter. It will 
at once be seen that these are both important limitations, as in certain 
imaginable contingencies the Governor is left free to act on his own 
responsibility. This places the Governor almost in the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief in England (when such an officer exists, which is 
very seldom, the control of the army usually being vested in Generals 
commanding-in-chief) ; that is, he has at times the absolute disposal of 
the armed force of the Colony. This power is peculiar to New South 
Wales, as in other British Colonies the Governor possesses no more 
power over the military than he does over any civil department of the 
service. The position of the Governor as Captain-General does not, how- 
ever, give him power to take the direct command of Imperial troops, 
should any such be stationed in the Colony. 

As regards the far more important power of the Governor to pro- 
claim martial law, different opinions are held. But there is no doubt, 
as the power has not been conferred by any statute in force in the 
Colony, that, if it exists, it must be a matter of prerogative. The 
necessity for proclaiming martial law has happily never occurred since 
the advent of Responsible Government. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 


The Executive Council is composed of the ten Ministers, namely: 
The Colonial Secretary, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the Sec- 
retary for Lands, the Secretary for Public Works, the Minister of 
Justice, the Minister of Public Instruction, the Secretary for Mines, 
and the Postmaster-General, with sometimes a Vice-President of the 
Executive Council, who is without a portfolio. These form the Cabinet, 
and, of course, are responsible to Parliament. The Ministry, as the 
advisers of the Governor, must also retain his confidence ; but, prac- 
tically, this is seldom likely to be withdrawn, so long as they can 
command a working majority in the Assembly. The Governor may 
dissolve Parliament although the Ministry have not sustained a defeat, 
and in this case the continued existence of any Government would depend 
directly on the vote of the constituencies, but such a contingency can 
happen but seldom. 
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It is rare for more than one Minister to be selected from the Upper 
House, although at the present time there are two, and it will thus be 
seen that the principle of the responsibility of members of the Govern- 
ment to Parliament is fully carried out. For every act of the Governor 
as Viceroy some Minister is responsible to Parliament; and even in 
matters of Imperial interest, where the final onus rests upon the 
Governor, he himself is responsible to the Imperial Government, whose 
members are under the control of the House of Commons, so that no 
loophole is left for the exercise of any arbitrary act. The Crown, except 
in two instances (appeals to the Privy Council, and the bestowal of 
titles), acts towards the Executive through its representative, the 
Governor ; and so long ago as the inception of Responsible Government, 
Earl Grey declared, in an official despatch, that he should make “a 
judicious use of the influence, rather than of the authority, of his office,” 
which wise maxim has usually been followed. But in extreme cases, 
such as when his sanction is requested to any illegal proceeding, the 
Governor is bound, without question, to keep the law, though he may 
thereby be brought into hostile relations with the Cabinet. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in a communication to the Governor-General of Canada in 
1879, clearly laid down the doctrine that the Governor of any British 
Colony “has an unquestionable constitutional right to dismiss his 
Ministers, if from any cause he feels it incumbent on him to do so.” 
This does not militate against the doctrine of responsibility, for if the 
Ministry appointed by the Governor do not possess the confidence of 
Parliament, they cannot hold office, and hence the Governor will be 
forced to give way, or else persevere till he can select a Ministry 
which the Assembly will accept. The final control will thus be, as in 
every other case, with the representatives of the people. In matters 
of routine the Governor will necessarily act on the advice of his Ministers, 
and in most cases relating to the internal economy of the departments, 
he will adopt even the individual recommendations of the Ministers by 
whom they are severally controlled. 

As regards matters of purely Imperial interest, the Governor is 
responsible to the British authorities for their due conservation. Ts. 
in consequence of his action on any such matter, he is involved ina 
dispute with his Ministers, he is bound to refer them to the Sovereign, 
should his action have been endorsed by the Colonial Office. If his 
conduct is not approved of in England he would most likely be recalled. 
It follows from this, that in no case can the Governor be held to be 
responsible directly to Parliament for his conduct. His Ministers are 
responsible, but personally he has only to render an account to the 
Crown itself—that is, to the Imperial Parliament. 

The Executive Council cannot discharge any function unless duly 
summoned by the Governor, and at least two members, besides the 
Governor or presiding member, are present to form a quorum. Formal 
minutes are, of course, kept of all proceedings. 
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The Executive Council, as at present constituted, is as follows :— 


Premier and Colonial Secretary The Hon. ee Richard Dibbs, 
K.C.M 

Colonial Treasurer . John See. 

Attorney-General . Edmund Barton, Q.C. 

Secretary for Lands . Henry Copeland. 

Secretary for Public Works . William John Lyne. 

Minister of Public Instruction . Francis Bathurst Suttor. 

Minister of Justice . Richard Edward O’Connor. 

Postmaster-General . John Kidd. 


Secretary for Mines The Hon. Thomas Michael Slattery. 
Vice-President of the Executive 
Council and Representative of the 
Government in the Legislative 
Council (without portfolio) The Hon. Henry Norman MacLaurin, M.D. 
Since the introduction of Responsible Government there have been 
twenty-seven Ministries, the average tenure of office being one year 
and four months. Nine Governments have been displaced by votes 
of censure, expressed or implied, and three resigned through having been 
defeated on important measures of policy, while two retired on having 
been saved from defeat only by the Speaker’s casting vote, and three 
others through a motion for the adjournment of the House having been 
carried against them. Three Ministries were merged into the succeeding 
ones ; five resigned without a direct vote having been carried against 
them, but in consequence of not possessing a working majority; and one 
Government fell to pieces through internal disagreements. 


THE PARLIAMENT. 


It seems a singular omission in the Constitution Act that no definition 
is given of the relative powers of the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly. Such is the fact, but no inconvenience has arisen thereby, 
since by common consent it has been agreed that the precedents regu- 
lating the proceedings and relations, inter se, of the two Houses of the 
Imperial Parliament shall be followed, as far as applicable, in New South 
Wales. The Constitution Act provides that all money bills shall be 
introduced inthe Lower House only. The important rule of the House 
of Commons, affirmed two hundred years ago and constantly enforced 
ever since, that ‘‘all aids and supplies, and aids to Her Majesty in 
Parliament, are the sole gift of the Commons, and it is the undoubted 
right of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such bills, the 
ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications 
of such grants, which ought not to be changed or altered by the House 
of Lords,” is also held to be in force as regards the Parliament of this 
Colony, and has always been recognised and acted upon. 

The two Houses, however, do not possess the most important of the 
privileges of the Imperial Parliament, namely, the right of punishing 
for contempt, although the Legislative Assembly has, on one occasion, 
punished one of its members, for conduct assumed to be dishonorable 
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beyond its precincts, by expelling him. As regards disorderly conduct 
within the walls of the Chamber, it has been held by the Supreme Court, 
and affirmed by the Privy Council, that the Assembly only possesses the 
power of suspending a member for disorderly conduct for the period 
of the sitting at which such conduct took place. A member may be 
also removed from the House by order of the Speaker if he persists in 
obstruction or contemns the Standing Orders; but fortunately this 
course has seldom been rendered necessary. 

Witnesses may be summoned to give evidence before either House, or 
before committees of the Council or Assembly, the necessary powers for 
compelling their attendance having been conferred by an Act passed in 
1881. Any person disobeying a summons may be arrested on a Judge's 
warrant, and the maximum penalty for refusing to give evidence is 
imprisonment for one calendar month. 

As regards the maximum number of members of the Legislative 
Council no limit is assigned by the Constitution Act, although the 
minimum number is fixed at twenty-one. It will be seen that this gives 
power to a Governor to quash any possible obstruction on the part of 
the Council to the will of the Government and the Lower House by 
“swamping” the Council. Such a proceeding, however, can hardly be 
held to be allowable, except under extreme circumstances. As a matter 
of fact, an attempt to “swamp” the Council was made during one of the 
premierships of the late Sir Charles Cowper, but public opinion con- 
demned the course most strongly, although the somewhat peculiar 
circumstances of the case were thought at the time to justify the 
Governor’s action. The authorities in England severely rebuked the 
Governor (Sir John Young) for the course he had taken, and since then, 
“swamping” the Council has never been seriously entertained, nor is 
there much chance that it will ever again be attempted. The principle 
in fact has been affirmed, on the basis of an understanding entered into 
between Sir John Young and the leading statesmen of the day (of both 
sides of the House), that the members of the Legislative Council should 
be limited to a convenient number, and that no nominations should ever 
be made merely for the purpose of strengthening the party which 
happens to be in power. A deadlock between the two Houses is pro- 
vided against by the universal feeling that the Assembly represents the 
will of the people, and in such case the Council would certainly have to 
give way to the deliberate will of the people’s representatives. The 
Council is intended as a check to hasty legislation; and it doubtless 
acts as a useful “ brake” to violent party feeling. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


As before stated, the members of the Upper House are nominated 
by the Governor, the minimum number composing the House being 
fixed at twenty-one. No limit as tonumbers is fixed by the Constitution 
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Act, but in accordance with the arrangement already described the 
number is practically kept down by the exclusion of all purely political 
appointments. As the number of members of the Assembly had 
greatly increased in pursuance of the “expansion” clauses of the Act, 
the number of members composing the Council in 1893 (seventy) will 
not be considered an unfair proportion, as the increase is in about the 
same ratio as that of the Assembly. The members must be of full age, 
and either natural-born or duly naturalized subjects of the empire. 
Four-fifths of the members must be persons not holding any paid office 
under the Crown, but this is not held to inélude officers “in Her 
Majesty’s sea and land forces on full or half pay, or retired officers on 
pensions.” ‘Though the appointment is for life, a member may resign his 
seat, and he also forfeits it by absence from two consecutive sessions 
without leave, by becoming naturalized in a foreign State, by becoming 
bankrupt, by becoming a public contractor, or defaulter, by being 
attainted of treason, or being convicted of felony, or any infamous 
crime. ‘The Governor appoints and removes, if considered necessary, 
the President, who may speak in debate, but can only give a casting 
vote. An attendance of one-third of the members on the roll was 
necessary to constitute a quorum, but an Act has since been carried to 
reduce the proportion to one-fourth. The Council must hold a sitting 
at least once in every year, and no greater interval than twelve months 
must elapse between session and session. The proceedings are regulated 
by standing orders, which are, in the main, similar to those of the 
Assembly, the latter being framed on the model of the rules obtaining 
in the House of Commons. No member may sit or vote till he has 
taken the oath of allegiance, or the affirmation prescribed in lieu of 
that oath. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


In the Session of 1892-3, an Act was passed, entitled the ‘ Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893,” by which the course of 
procedure with regard to elections for the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales was almost entirely changed. The enactments under 
which such elections had been conducted up to that time—the “ Electoral 
Act of 1880,” and the “ Wentworth Subdivision Act ”—were repealed 
upon the passing of the Act of 1893, with the exception of certain pro- 
. visions which have since been abrogated by proclamation. 

The main principles of the new measure may be thus summarised :— 
The number of members of the Legislative Assembly, which had grown 
by virtue of the ‘‘ Expansion Clauses” of the Act of 1880, from 108 to 
147 is to be reduced to 125, but the number of electorates, now 
denominated “ Electoral Districts,” is to be increased from 74 to 125. 
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Under the new system, therefore, there will be exactly as many 
members as electorates, or in other words, there will be “single 
electorates.” This, of course, involved a complete re-distribution of the 
electorates, and special machinery had to be created in order that this 
might be done. In accordance with the Act three Commissioners were 
appointed, to whom was entrusted the duty of dividing the Colony into 
125 electorates, each containing as nearly as might be the same number 
of electors. In order to ascertain the quota of electors to be 
apportioned to each electorate, the number of electors on the roll for 
1892-3, which happened to be 314,156, was divided by 125, and the 
quotient, 2,513, was fixed as the standard number of electors entitled to 
one representative. For subsequent distributions the number of 
electors on the roll at the time of such distribution will be in like 
manner divided by 125, in order to arrive at a new quota. Re-adjust- 
ments are to be made shortly after the taking of each Census, and also, if 
necessary, four or five years after the taking of each Census. In marking 
out the new Electoral Districts, the Commissioners were required to 
form them so as to include the standard number of electors as nearly as 
possible, but at the same time, in order to avoid inconvenient divisions, 
they were allowed a margin of 600 voters each way. 

The qualification for an elector is that he must be a natural-born 
subject who has resided in New South Wales for a continuous period of 
one year, or a naturalised subject who has resided in the Colony con- 
tinuously for one year after naturalisation. In either case he must 
have resided three months continuously in the electoral district for 
which he claims to vote. Every such person, being of the full age of 
21 years, and not otherwise disqualified, shall be entitled to have his 
name upon the electoral roll, and to have an elector’s right issued to 
him. The persons disqualified under the Act are the same as those 
disqualified under the Act of 1880,—that is, persons in the Naval or 
Military Service on full pay (except militia or volunteers), the Inspector- 
General or Superintendent of Police, or any person connected with the 
Police Force, persons of unsound mind, or in the receipt of public charity, 
or criminally convicted. The disqualifications mentioned in the Consti- 
tution Act ofcourse remain unchanged. | 

Special arrangements are made for the collection of the first electoral 
rolls under the Act, but these provisions will have no effect after the 
first rolls are completed. Power is given to the Governor to subdivide 
each electoral district into divisions, and to appoint to each district an 
Electoral Registrar, with Deputy Registrars for the several divisions. It 
will be one of the duties of these Registrars and Deputy Registrars to 
issue certificates known as electors’ rights to those entitled to them in 
their several divisions. The electors’ rights are to be printed in red 
ink upon paper specially prepared to prevent fraudulent imitations, 
with butts, like cheques, in accordance with a form as shown in 
Schedule A of the Act. They are to be bound in books, and numbered 


N 
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consecutively: in black figures. Six months after the passing ofthe Act, 
any applicant who applies in person to the Registrar, and who establishes 
his qualification, will be entitled to receive an elector’s right upon sign- 
ing his name ina book to be kept for that: purpose, as well as on the butt 
and the face of the right itself. Due provision is made for the issue of 
a new right in the event of an elector removing to another district, or 
in. case the right should be lost.or defaced. Every elector’s right issued 
before December 31, 1896, shall expire upon that date, subject to renewal 
in three year periods upon being presented to the Registrar and stamped, 
provided the qualification still exists. 

During the first week in August. of each year, the Registrar is to make 
out a general list of all persons on the electoral roll for his district, as 
well as of those to whom electors’ rights have been issued since the last 
roll was printed. In the first week of every January a supplementary 
list.is to be made out, and copies ofall such lists are to be exhibited for 
public inspection at every post office in the electoral district or division. 
Any person objecting to any name upon the list must give to the 
Registrar, in writing, his reasons: for such objection, and the Registrar 
shall notify the same to the person objected to. Every Registrar is to be 
supplied quarterly, by the District Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, with a list of all males above the age of 21 years whose 
deaths: have been registered within the quarter. It is also enacted that 
the Comptroller-General of Prisons and the Inspector-General of Police 
shall quarterly forward to the Minister charged with the administration 
of the Act a list of all males above the age of 20 years in any gaol, 
lock-up, or other place of detention, and the Minister shall forward to 
the Registrar of each district such particulars as may be necessary for 
the purification of the electoral roll for such district. The Registrar isto 
write on a copy of the electoral roll, against the name of every person 
on the lists supplied to him as above, the words “dead,” or “in custody, 
disqualified,” as the case may be. A Revision Court is to be held in 
October each year, at which objections may be heard, and claims for 
insertion on the lists considered, and from the lists, when duly corrected 
and certified to by the magistrate presiding in the Court, the electoral 
roll shall be printed. 

Writs for the election of members: of the Assembly are to be issued by 
the Governor. The writs for a General Election are to be issued within 
four days from the proclamation dissolving Parliament, and are to be 
made returnable not later that thirty-five days from the date of issue. 
Parliament is to meet not later than seven days from the return of the 
writs. The polling day for a General Election is to be the eighteenth 
day from the issue of the writs. 

A person, to be qualified as a candidate, must be the holder of an 
elector’s right. Each candidate must be nominated by at least six 
electors for the district. The nomination must be made in writing, 
signed by the nominators, and endorsed by the candidate, as consenting 
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to the nomination. No elector can have more than one vote in the 
Colony, or, in other words, the ‘one man one-vote” principle is en- 
forced. No elector can nominate more than one candidate. No 
deposit from a candidate is required. Proper provision is made for the 
appointment of Returning Officers, deputies, poll-clerks, and scrutineers, 
much as in the Act. of 1880. The poll is to be open from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m. in the months from October to March inclusive, and from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. from April to September inclusive. Every person claiming 
to vote shall exhibit his elector’s right, satisfy the Returning Officer 
that he is the person on the roll who should possess that right, and 
demand a ballot-paper. He is then to be furnished with a ballot-paper, 
containing the names of the candidates, and his elector’s right, as well 
as the butt, is to be stamped to denote that he has voted at that election. 
The elector has then to retire to some unoccupied compartment of the 
polling-booth, there to strike out the names of all the candidates on the 
paper, except the one for whom he votes, and the ballot-paper, folded 
so that the names are not visible, is to be placed by him in the ballot- 
box. Provision is made whereby an elector can record his vote if away 
from his own electorate. At the close of the poll the votes are to be 
counted, and the result declared, in the ordinary manner. 

Very stringent clauses against bribery, treating, or intimidation are 
included in the Act. It is even forbidden to make a wager on the 
result of an election under a penalty of from £5 to £50. There are 
also sections providing for the appointment of a Committee of Elections 
and Qualifications, with powers similar to those conferred by the Act 
of 1880. Power is given to the Governor to make such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry the Act into effect, and penalties are provided 
for neglect or disobedience. 

The disqualifications for membership of the Legislative Assembly, 
provided by the Constitution Act, still remain in force. They are as 
follow :— 

1. He must not be a member of the Legislative Council. 

2. He must not hold any office of profit under the Crown, either 
for a term of years or during pleasure. 

3. He must not be in any way interested in any contract for the 
public service. 

By the “Constitution Act Amendment Act of 1884” the disquali- 
fication of persons holding office of profit was declared not to apply 
to the Colonial Secretary or other member of the Ministry. The third 
disqualification also does not apply to any contract made by a company 
consisting of more than twenty persons. If any disqualified person 
should be elected the election is voided by the House, and should such 
person presume to sit or vote he is liable to a fine of £500. 

By an Act, assented to on the 21st September, 1889, members of the 
Assembly are allowed the sum of £300 per annum to reimburse them 
for expenses incurred in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties. 
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Before taking his seat each member must take the oath of allegiance 
in the prescribed form, or make an affirmation in lieu of it. A member 
may resign his seat at any time, and he is held to have vacated it under 
any of the following conditions :—Absence during a whole session with- 
out leave, naturalization in a foreign country, bankruptcy, being a 
defaulter, or convicted of treason, felony, or any cther infamous crime. 

The Act 37 Vic. No. 7, provides that no Assembly can prolong its 
existence beyond the term of three years. One session, at least, must 
be held every year, and twelve months must not elapse between any 
two sessions. On meeting after a general election, the first business 
is to elect a Speaker, who has only a casting vote. ‘Twenty of the 
members (exclusive of the Speaker) constitute a quorum. 

The first Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on the 
22nd May, 1856, just six months after the proclamation of the 
Constitution. Its duration, unless Parliament should be previously 
prorogued, was originally fixed at five years, but in 1874 an Act 
was passed establishing triennial Parliaments, which has ever since 
remained law. Since the inauguration of Responsible Government 
there have been fifteen appeals to the people, so that it will be seen 
the duration of each Assembly has not averaged even the shorter period 
of life to which its existence is now limited. The subjoined table 
gives the duration of each Parliament elected under Constitutional 
Government :— 


No. of 


Parliament. | Opened. Dissolved. | Duration. Sennloria. 


Yr 


] 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


mth. dy. 
27 
19 
ll 
0 
22 
7 
29 
15 
13 
8 
4 
9 
ll 
15 


22 May, 1856...) 19 Dec., 1857 ... 

23 March, 1858 ...| 11 April, 1859 ... 

| 30 Aug., 1859 ...| 10 Nov., 1860... 

.| 10Jan., 1861...) 10 Nov., 1864... 

| 26 Jan., 1865 ...| 15 Nov., 1869... 

27 Jan., 1870...| 3Feb., 1872... 

30 April, 1872... 28 Nov., 1874... 

oF Jan... 4875 ..1.12.0ct., . 1877... 

1877 ...| 9 Nov., 1880.. 

1880 ...; 23 Nov., 1882... 

1883 ...| 7 Oct., 1885... 

1885 ...| 26 Jan., 1887... 

8 March, 1887 ...; 19 Jan., 1889... 

Fourteenth 22 Feb., 1889...; 6June, 1891... 
Fifteenth 14 July, 1891... 


— 


— 
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Average 


The amount of interest displayed by the electors in the exercise of 
their franchise is very considerable, though the proportion of votes 
recorded may not appear to sustain this view. At the general 
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election of 1891 the total number of voters on the electoral rolls was 
305,456, or 10 voters to every 36 persons in the community. In 
seven electorates, with 19,559 electors, returning seven members, 
there were no contests. The remaining 67 electorates, returning 
134 members, comprised 285,897 electors, and of these only 184,091, 
or 64:4 per cent., recorded their votes. 

Owing to the vast extent of some of the electoral districts many electors 
can only record their votes at considerable inconvenience to themselves, 
and to this cause, combined with the fact that the number of non- 
resident voters is very considerable, must be assigned the apparently low 
percentage of votes recorded. 

The number of males of full age, compared with the total popula- 
tion, is very large, the proportion at the last census being 29 per cent. 
The number of’ persons entitled to vote under the system of universal 
suffrage which prevails amounts to nearly 27 per cent. of the total 
population, there having been 314,156 persons on the electoral roll 
for 1892-93. The average number of electors per member at the time of 
the last general election in 1891 was 2,166, and the estimated population 
to each member was 8,044. The subjoined table gives the result of all 
the general elections which have taken place under Representative 
Government :— 


Members unop- 


No. of Voters 
Parliament. on Roll. 


posed, 


5 
5 
o 
a 
3 


Total number 
returned. 
took place. 
Percentage of 
Votes recorded. 
Percentage of 
Informal Votes. 


° 
» 
x 
° 
_ 
S 
— 
| 
p= 
° 
3 
A 


Votes on Roll in 
the Electorates 
where the contests 
Votes recorded. 
Informal Votes. 


* * 
54,896 | 27,894 
63,022 | 27,490 
75,676 | 28,340 
90,736 | 44,311 
108,080 | 56,331 
125,488 | 60,004 
104,575 | 57,651 
120,698 | 62,172 
140,848 | 90,657 
Eleventh.............. 5 166,260 | 96,842 
Twelfth 203,669 | 124,378 
226,228 | 131,062 
257,763 | 154,924 
141 285,897 | 184,091 


* Unrecorded,. 


At the present crisis of affairs a notice of the Constitution and 
Government of the Colony would be incomplete without some reference 
to the question of Australian Federation, which is now more prominently 
before the public than it has been at any previous stage of colonial 
history. It has already been shown in the initial chapter of this work. 
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that the question was not overlooked by the framers of the first free 
Australian Constitution, who proposed the establishment of a General 
Assembly “to make laws in relation to those intercolonial questions that 
have arisen, or may hereafter arise,” and who, in fact, sketched out a 
tolerably comprehensive federation scheme. Unfortunately, however, 
that proposition was included with another for the creation of hereditary 
nobility, and in the storm of opposition and ridicule with which the latter 
idea was greeted, the former sank out of sight. From time to time since 
Responsible Government came into being the evil of want of union 
among the Australian Colonies has been forcibly apparent, and the idea 
of federation has gradually become more and more popular among the 
people. Some years ago the movement took such shape that, as the 
result of an intercolonial conference, the matter came before the Imperial 
Parliament, and a measure was passed, permitting the formation of a 
Federal Council, to which any colony that felt inclined to join could 
send delegates. The first meeting of that Federal Council was held at 
Hobart, in January, 1886. The Colonies represented were Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, and Fiji. New South Wales, 
South Australia, and New Zealand declined to join, but South Australia 
sent representatives to a.subsequent meeting. The Council has held 
five meetings, at which several matters of intercolonial interest were 
discussed ; but, being from its very inherent constitution only a 
deliberative body, having no executive functions whatever, it possessed 
no control of funds or other means to put its legislation into force. The 
advocates of Federation were therefore dissatisfied with the position 
the question was in, and agitation was instituted with a view of bringing 
about a more satisfactory state of things. 

An important step towards the federation of the Australasian Colonies 
was taken in February, 1890, when a Conference, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of each of the seven Colonies of Australasia, was held in the 
Parliament House, Melbourne. The Conference met on February 6, and 
there were thirteen members present, being two representatives from 
each of the Colonies, except Western Australia which sent only one, 
Sir Henry Parkes, Premier and Colonial Secretary, and Mr. W. McMillan, 
Colonial Treasurer, representing New South Wales. Mr. Duncan 
Gillies, Premier of Victoria, was elected President of the Conference. 
The members held seven meetings, and discussed the question before 
them at considerable length. At the last meeting the Conference adopted 
an address to the Queen, expressing their loyalty and attachment, and 
enclosing certain resolutions as the result of the Conference, which 
affirmed the desirableness of an early union, under the Crown, of the 
Australian Colonies, on principles just to the several Colonies; that the 
remoter Australasian Colonies should be entitled to admission upon 
terms to be afterwards agreed upon; and that steps should be taken for 
the appointment of delegates to a National Australasian Convention, to 
consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a Federal Constitution. 
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In accordance with the terms of that resolution delegates were 
appointed by the different Australasian Parliaments, and on the 2nd 
March, 1891, the National Australasian Convention commenced its 
sittings in the Legislative Assembly Chambers, Macquarie-street, 
Sydney, having been convened at the instance of Mr. James Munro, the 
Premier of Victoria. There were forty-five Members of the Convention 
altogether, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
Tasmania, and Western Australia (which had only recently been placed 
in possession of the privilege of Responsible Government), each sending 
seven delegates, and New Zealand three. At the first meeting of the 
Convention the seven delegates from Western Australia were absent, 
as well as three other delegates representing Victoria, Queensland, and 
New Zealand respectively, but in the course of a few days the whole of 
the delegates arrived, and the Convention was complete. 


The first business ‘transacted by the Convention was the unanimous 
election of Sir Henry Parkes as President. Mr. F. W. Webb, Clerk of 
the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, was appointed Secretary 
to the Convention, and Sir Samuel Griffith was elected Vice-President. 
My. J. P. Abbott, Speaker of the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, 
was subsequently-elected Chairman of Committees. Rules of Procedure, 
similar in the main to those under which the business of Parliament is 
conducted, were adopted, and arrangements were made for the admission 
of the public to the debates, and for the publication of an official record 
of the proceedings. 


A series of resolutions was moved by Sir Henry Parkes, setting forth 
certain principles necessary to establish and secure an enduring founda- 
tion for the structure of a Federal Government, and approving of the 
framing of a Federal Constitution. These resolutions were discussed by 
the Convention during nine sittings, part of the time in Committee of 
the Whole, and after amendment were finally adopted. The resolutions 
affirmed the following principles :— 


1. That the powers and rights of existing Colonies shall remain 
intact, except as regards such powers as it might be necessary 
to hand over to the Federal Government. 

2. That no alteration shall be made in States without the consent 
of the Legislatures of such States, as well as of the Federal 
Parliament. 

. Trade between the federated Colonies to be absolutely free. 


. Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to be in the Federal 
Government and Parliament. 

. Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one command. 

. The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each State 
to make amendments in its Constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of Federation. 
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Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Constitution 
which should establish a Senate and a House of Representatives—the 
latter to possess the sole power of originating money Bills ; also a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal ; and an Executive consisting of a Governor- 
General, with such persons as may be appointed as his advisers. 

Three Committees were then chosen among the delegates—one to 
consider matters relating to Finance, Taxation, and Trade Regulations ; 
a second to deal with the establishment of a Federal Judiciary ; and.the 
third to prepare and submit a Bill for the establishment of a Federal 
Constitution. On Tuesday, March 31, Sir Samuel Griffith, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Constitutional Machinery, brought up a draft 
Constitution Bill, which was fully and carefully considered by the Con- 
vention in Committee of the Whole, and was adopted on Thursday, 
April 9. On the same day the Convention was formally declared to be 
dissolved, and it now remains for the Colonies individually to adopt or 
reject the scheme presented to them by the Convention. 


PART XI. 


aes 


Defence. 


EW South Wales was garrisoned with British troops from the 
time of its foundation as a colony until the year 1870. For 
part of the years 1870 and 1871 the Colony was without regular troops, 
its defence being entirely in the hands of the Volunteer Force. In 1871 
a local regular Defence Force was enrolled, comprising one battery of 
artillery and two companies of foot ; the latter, however, were disbanded 
in the following year. The Permanent Artillery was strengthened by 
a second battery in 1876, and by a third in 1877. To supplement the 
Imperial troops in Australia a Volunteer Force was enrolled in 1854, 
Great Britain being then at war with Russia. The Act authorizing 
the establishment of the Force was 18 Vic. No.8. The original strength 
of this corps was one troop of cavalry, one battery of artillery, and six 
companies of foot, but with the termination of the Crimean war this 
Force practically ceased to exist. A few years later, in 1860, the 
Volunteer movement was revived, and a second Force enrolled, consisting 
of one troop of mounted rifles, three batteries of artillery—two stationed 
at Sydney, and one at Newcastle—and twenty companies of infantry, 
fourteen of which were recruited from Sydney and its suburbs, and six 
from the country districts. The total strength of all arms was about 
1,700 men. In 1868 the Force was reorganised under the Volunteer 
Regulation Act, passed towards the close of the previous year. In 
1878 a further reorganization of the Volunteer troops of the Colony 
took place upon a plan drawn up by Sir William Jervois, and in 1885 
an additional force of reserves was enrolled. 
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The Defence Forces of the Colony comprise three distinct branches— 
the Permanent or Regular Military Force, Volunteers or Partially- 
paid Force, and Reserves. The Permanent Force consists of General 
Staff, Artillery, Submarine Miners, and Medical Staff Corps, The 
Mounted Infantry was disbanded in July, 1890. The Volunteers 
consist of Artillery, Engineers, Submarine Miners, Infantry, Mounted 
Infantry, Cavalry, Naval Brigade, and Naval Artillery ; while the 
Reserves, which are purely Volunteer Corps, comprise infantry only at 
present. 

The Permanent Force comprises a General Staff of 7 commissioned 
officers, 29 non-commissioned officers, and 3 rank and file, and 21 commis- 
sioned officers of artillery, 57 non-commissioned officers, and 471 rank and 
file. The Medical Staff Corps consists of 2 commissioned and 2 non- 
commissioned officers, and 11 rank and file. There are also in the Sub- 
marine Miners | commissioned officer, 8 non-commissioned officers, and 18 
rank and file, the whole force thus numbering 625. The rates of pay, 
exclusive of allowances of the regular artillery, apart from the permanent 
staff, were for the year 1892 :—Colonel, £730 ; lieutenant-colonel, £450 ; 
majors, £378; captains, £275 to £312; leutenants, £200 to £238 ; 
brigade-surgeon, £472; staff-surgeon, £365 ; sergeants from 4s. to 10s. 
per diem; corporals, 3s. 4d. per diem ; bombardiers, 3s. 2d. per diem ;- 
trumpeters, 2s. 3d. per diem ; master gunners, 5s. to 10s. per diem ; 
gunners, 2s. 3d. per diem ; the Submarine Miners are paid on the same 
scale as the Artillery, and the total cost was £81,275. The Artillery 
man the batteries guarding the harbours of Sydney, Botany Bay, and 
Newcastle, mount guard at the vice-regal residence, and perform such 
other duties as usually appertain to a garrison. The troops are a fine 
body of men; the minimum height at which recruits are accepted is 
5ft. 6in. 

The Act authorising the establishment of a Volunteer Force was 
assented to on the 24th July, 1854, and the Act continued in operation 
with various modifications until 1878, when the land forces of the 
Colony were remodelled ; and ‘further alterations took place in 1888. 
The Volunteer Force was retained, but a system of payment was 
introduced in lieu of the mdirect remuneration by a land grant of 
50 acres for five years continuous efficiency, which obtained previous 
to 1878. The ages at which recruits for the Volunteer Force are taken 
are between 18 and 40 years. The Volunteer Force of the Colony 
consists of six arms in addition to the permanent staff, and the total 
strength of the force is 9,241 men of all ranks. The staff numbers 
122, of whom 11 belong to the permanent staff (unattached) and 3 
(chaplains) to the honorary staff, 17 are medical officers, and 19 non- 
commissioned officers and buglers and 72 rank and file belong to the 
Medical Staff Corps. 

The Artillery consists of 541 men of all ranks, of whom 27 are com- 
missioned and 113 non-commissioned officers, with 392 privates, besides 
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which there are 1 commissioned, 7 non-commissioned officers, and 1 
orderly-room clerk, on the permanent staff. The men are distributed 
in four districts, the strength of each being :— 


Sydney 


Newcastle 59 


49 


541 


The Engineers are located in Sydney, and number 117 men of all 
ranks, viz., 8 commissioned officers, 20 non-commissioned officers and 
buglers, and 89 sappers. The Submarine Miners are also located if 
Sydney ; they comprise 9 commissioned officers, 22 non-commissioned 
officers and buglers, and 91 privates, or 122 of all ranks. 


The infantry forces are distributed over five districts, the strength of 
each district being— 


This arm comprises 123 commissioned officers, 306 non-commissioned 
officers, 4 commissioned, 25 non-commissioned officers, and 4 orderly- 
room clerks on the permanent staff, and 2,123 privates and buglers. 

The Mounted Infantry were only established in 1888. They now 
number 20 commissioned officers, 50 non-commissioned officers, 1 com- 
missioned, 7 non-commissioned officers, and 1 orderly-room clerk on the 


permanent staff, and 306 privates and buglers, and are distributed as 
follows :— 


ae eavcaetvee PERCE C ED EO eae er ee 6 
Northern District 


Southern District 


The Cavalry provide their own horses and equipment, their uniform 


and arms being provided by the Government. They are equipped as 
ordinary light cavalry. The force consists of 21 commissioned officers 
and 58 non-commissioned officers, besides 1 commissioned, 5 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 1 orderly-room clerk on the permanent staff, 
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and 296 privates and trumpeters. It is distributed through four 
districts :— 


NOME A steel aocsaek scene ese csp de sap se oces en seeer soenees eects ts csc sho 50 
LEE PSS CE ne es A 114 
RMU MIPEL: STEBOEIOG 5 5 vices idecdcccccsdesccocevcdedsecdcedededer vestiges 50 
CSE IMETD EEE PION, 4.55.55 55 cos cele ccr ve oe Cave dn carweo ens edéessevarvelecks 168 

382 


There is a small Commissariat and Transport Corps comprising 2 
commissioned and 6 non-commissioned officers, and 31 privates and 
trumpeters, and 1 non-commissioned officer on the permanent staff, a 
total strength of 40. 

Besides the Volunteer Force described ‘above, there are the remains of 
an unpaid Volunteer Reserve, with a strength of 74 men of all ranks, 
They consist of 4 commissioned and 8 non-commissioned officers and 
50 privates, besides 3 commissioned and 9 non-commissioned officers 
on the permanent staff. They are all stationed in Sydney, with the 
exception of 1 commissioned and 4 non-commissioned officers of the 
permanent staff, in the Northern District. The reserves have been 
nearly all merged into the partially-paid force, or rifle companies ; they 
are provided with arms and equipment, and each company is granted 
an allowance for incidental expenses. 

To rank as an efficient, every volunteer must serve for nine days con- 
tinuously in camp, and for two detached days, together with certain 
specified half-days and night drills, during the year. The Artillery are 
required to attend 11 out of 16 half-day parades, including shot practice. 
The Engineers must attend, in addition to the continuous training, 9 
out of 14 half-day parades, and 9 night drills; the Submarine Miners, 
15 out of 22 half-day parades, and the infantry, 9 out of 13 half-day 
parades, and a course of musketry. For economic reasons no encamp- 
ments took place during 1892 and 1893, and it was therefore arranged 
that volunteers should substitute 9 detached days’ training for the 
9 days in camp, so as to be able to rank as efficient. Pay is granted to 
all ranks according to a sliding scale. Gunners, sappers, and privates 
receive 10s. for each day of continuous training, and a like sum for 
each detached day’s parade ; for a half-day parade 5s. is paid, and for a 
night parade 2s. In addition to these sums, every volunteer passing 
through the musketry course, and qualifying as a marksman, is granted 
15s. ; if asa first-class shot, 10s. ; and ifasa second-class shot, 5s.; with a 
bonus of £2 if he qualifies at the end of the year as an efficient. 

In 1888 a system of rifle companies was established, and at the end 
of 1892 there were 91 companies, comprising 4,873 men, distributed 
through the Colony as follows :— 


Companies. Men. 
Metropolitan, Western, and Southern Districts ... 60 3,246 
ea nee Bey ieee ane eae 31 1,627 


_—— _—_—. 


PE Se estes pci Sees ke 91 4,873. 


NAVAL DEFENCE FORCE. 


These rifle companies were disbanded on 31st December, 1892. 


New South Wales had no navy of its own, with the exception of the 
corvette ‘“‘ Wolverene,” armed with sixteen 60-pounder muzzle-loading 
rifled guns, in addition to which two 5-inch breech-loading Armstrong 
guns, two quick-firing 3-pounders, and two Nordenfeldts were added 
to the vessel’s armament during 1891, with the view of affording 
the men the necessary facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the. use 
of these weapons. The ‘“Wolverene” was placed out of commission in 
December, 1892, and sold in August, 1893 ; the armament was, how- 
ever, not included in the sale. The Colony also possesses two small 
torpedo steam-launches, the “Acheron” and the ‘ Avernus,” the defence 
of the coast being in the hands of the British ships on the Australian 
station, and of the Australian Auxiliary Squadron. The naval forces 
of the Colony consist of the Naval Brigade, the Naval Artillery 
Volunteers, and men in charge of vessels. They comprise 619 men of 
all ranks, 107 being officers and petty officers, with 512 A.B.’s, bands- 
men, and buglers. 


The Naval Brigade was first enrolled in 1863. It was originally 
intended to operate chiefly for coastal defence, but hitherto it has been 
employed mostly as a light artillery land force, although it has been 
occasionally put to its proper use by being drilled in naval manceuvres 
on board the “ Wolverene” during short cruises at sea. The force 
consists of 21 commissioned officers, 24 petty officers, 10 other officers, 
and 276 men classed as A.B. Of this force, 278 are stationed in 
Sydney and 53 at Newcastle. 


There is another arm of the naval service known as the Naval 
Artillery Volunteers. Its duty is to man and work any gunboat avail- 
able for this service, or serve as field artillery if other service be not 
available. The Government supply arms and uniforms, and allowed in 
1892 a subvention of £2,368 for military instruction and ordinary 
expenses incidental to the working of such a corps. The strength is 
269 men of all ranks, including 16 officers, 28 petty officers, 2 other 
officers, and 223 A.B.’s, inclusive of the band. 


In connection with the Naval Defence Forces there were in 1892 
3 staff officers, 11 officers and men in charge of the ‘‘Wolverene,” and 
5 in charge of the two torpedo-boats. 


In addition to the land and naval forces enumerated, the Ordnance 
Store Department consists of 1 assistant commissary general of ordnance, 
1 deputy assistant commissary general of ordnance, | visiting surgeon, 
and 72 men. 


The Military Secretary’s office, established in 1892, comprises 1 
commissioned officer and 5 men. 
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The total defence forces of the Colony for 1892 numbered 10,566 
officers and men, distributed as follows :— 




















Regular Military Force :— Rifle Companies .................. 4,873 
General Staff ............ caeeos 41 Commissariat and Transport 
I oS oreeh oS ogc cremtec ons 549 CONES Fs vwicey vito eee 40 
Submarine Miners ............... 22 
Medical Staff Corps ........ voke 15 9,241 

625 Naval Forces :— 
Naval Defence Force Staff ... 3 

Volunteer Force :— H.M.C.S. ‘‘Wolverene” ...... 11 
Permanent Staff .................. 11 Naval Brigade.............0..s000 331 
Medical Staff Corps ..........., 180 Naval Artillery Volunteers .... 269 
Honorary Staff ..........0-.es00 3 Torpedo Boats—‘‘ Acheron ” 
CN es caggets «cis oneisiebinaties 382 amd: Avernis? 0. occecee0e 5 
DEE cisiivtnipsncakpiccedscexawes 541 
Wigeieeret c.f 8. 0.5. coco. 117 619 
Submarine Mimers ............... 12% Ordnance Store Department... 75 
Mounted Infantry. ..,............ 385 Military Secretary’s Office ... 6 
ER 5s ees a nitasea heb ous 2,585 
UCIT CO 74 Grand Totat®. 2.4. 2500; 10,566 


A: cadet force in connection with the Public Schools has existed for 
many years, but in 1890 it was reorganised, and placed on a better 
footing. The object of the movement is to train the rising male 
population to the use of arms. The total strength of the force at the 
end of 1892 was 6,221. Included in these figures are 12 on the 
Permanent Staff. 

The expenditure by the State during 1892 on defence works and the 
Permanent and Volunteer Military Forces, amounted to £248,905, and 
was distributed as follows :— 


£ 

Cetin Ta. 28 ie sss icebergs’: busts state atnines mies dees osinessus 8,340 
TONE TRIN 6 oss crpimn es citbenncinksancasenensnennnsise 1,430 
BPM CTY FOROS. i oviicas axcsvpepecce cece’ Sa teeters oe ome sige ee 64,005 
Permanent Submarine Miners ................. scecceccccecees 4,120 
Wie Dr sai hk et has. dd ndodecc bd 18;885 
V GE TU os ila acethinn ici dctndrddaccdcunepnctmhatitiontins 98,840 
RGN Be eae hese Danie Racine canton deca as 5,427 
Naval Artillery VOnIMPOOES: «20... 0cccccecekccscesceseccescovese 2,368 
‘Training Siig ** WGEVerene” o.... ccrcigecveeeseoesess ovens hiv one 2,147 
Bis geile IMR CEST RET sk Opn eae 8oe o 2,308 
Ordnance and Barrack Department...............02005 iov pi 33,495 
Compipnditig TAngtneer’ . ........scsbhamssorsionesinekctsst dene. 4308 
Permanent Medical Staff Corps. ...............ccecesececseees 3,380 

RI is cinach pomneceneasasnaedbeeebeatis Ras otemens cc oncaines £248, 905 


Whatever opinion may be entertained of the present condition of the 
defences of the Colony there can be no doubt that a very large sum of 
money has’ been expended upon them. The details cannot now be 
ascertained respecting the earlier defences of the harbour of Port Jackson, 
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such as Fort Phillip, where the Observatory now stands, Fort Macquarie, 
and Fort Denison, which, with the batteries at Dawes’ Point, Kirribilli, 
and Mrs. Macquarie’s Chair were thought to render Sydney almost 
impregnable some forty years ago, when the ponderous artillery now in 
use had not been invented. The returns of expenditure for military, 
naval, and defence purposes since the year 1860 are, however, available 
and are-appended hereto. It will be observed that during the thirty 
three years no less than £3,379,971 was expended from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue, or an. average of £102,423 per annum for these 
services :— 


of Defence). 
Naval 

Expenditure. 

of Defence). 





Military Expenditure 
(including 
Buildings and Works 


£ 
30,134 


36,635 
39,703 
38,294 


17,483 


19,635 


17,576 | 
20,500. | 
32,334. | 
29,148 | 


27,525 


17,896 | 


32,966 
30, 842 
61,366 
61,153 
45,894 
84,130 








3,837 
4,416 
4,427 
5,116 
5,482 
5,441 
5,317 
6,497 





| 





£ 
30,134 


36,635 
39,703 


40,237 | 


18,402 | 


21,685 | 


| 
21,520 | 


24,155 | 


35,994 | 
33,157 | 
31,362 
22,312 
37,393 | 


35,958 || 


66,848 | 


51,211 | 
90,627 | 





1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Military Expenditure 
(including 
Buildings and Works 


£ 
68,716 
95,720 
94,631 
96,079 
94,468 
124,701 
160,367 
101,840 
239,727 
284,471 
149,246 
196,201 
229,713 
268; 190 
236,655 


Naval 
Expenditure. 


30,397 | 
20,797 | 


10,974 
11,419 
11,049 


12,250 





£ 
76,043 


104,309 
101,57 

103,244 
112,164 
151,581 
175,994 


| *124,291 


265,480 
314,868 
170,043 
207,175 
241,132 
279,239 
248,905 


-—— 


Total....| 3,083,939 | 296,032. | 3,379,971 


| 


| 


* Does not include £121,630 Australian Contingent to the Soudan. 


In addition to the sums paid out of current revenue a large amount 
of loan money has been expended in the erection of fortifications, which, 
it is expected, will serve for the protection of future generations of 
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colonists as well as the present. The details of this expenditure are 
as follow :— 





Previous to J&71......0.060c600.00 £181,164. 
£ £ 

t+ ees eee 43,601 an 24,819 
tT AS A era Te 24,466 WSB4 ei tees cecees cesiedcre 4,683 
GO fi vcaige'ns sce sie wea setaes 35,134 .. NB F255 avo veCyonesecseees 54,729 
BRIG yo receecgscccses cake 22 SIRI sob snt saa ve kccess sie ek 61,814 
MIO pee ccecce ca cievesesaies 368 | yO ee ane 8,350 
BOS concccscaseccereoeestens 4,506 PM earls coast ceetaesiees 22,296 
MING accep cosevecoiscssecens 3,735 WE Sais cab ard sha ceesstey 56,440 
1b; Peep eee ee eer 33,227 bc US See poe erarn pe 46,982 
NBO sooty ecivatstee 21,270 Lh} De eer SERN EES sh 9 111,896 
POEMS; oa och cee ceveencuen eas 14,582 DOOD. scctacstuveve<ss cnetevel 54,439 
LS Sea Un eee a 22, 640 

LF. -) SeE Oe er ay ere ere nS 39,757 Total to 1892 ......... £870,920 


Another source of expenditure to the Colony is that of the Naval 
Station in Port Jackson. An arrangement was made with the Imperial 
authorities by which the Government of the Colony undertook to give 
up Garden Island for the purposes of a naval station, and to erect 
thereon the requisite buildings ; also to provide certain other accommo- 
dation required for the use of the war-vessels in the harbour. In 
consideration of this, it was agreed on the other side, that Sydney should 
be the head-quarters of the Australian fleet, and also that the Imperial 
Government should give up all their claim upon certain lands and 
buildings owned by them in the Colony. These included, among others, 
the Paddington Barracks, the Domain and Botanic Gardens, and the 
old Commissariat Stores, as well as other valuable properties. In carry- 
ing out the works at Garden Island and Kirribilli Point the following 
expenditure has been incurred :— 


Year. Amount, 
BOT so oaes ac uns teaVeadmen ante dco te thnds oe a OITA S RITE Eau cisco ces, 642 
Re Pes Datei fa peg tagspe seu Bp: 33,928 
EBOT seve Secececncdt copeboers ies tedieiten eoeAe Nee Cot EET leek, 15,431 
BOG 5 oss 330.6 0cccescatetesredenahe eee tees anna mane 52,013 
ROOD icsccovcecccvecesveheatuvad tAUsts Gee Ae eee ee, 15,574 
MPDO sic 0s00re0sc0os ced tun teesnienaie ne AeeERR NTT oc tints... 42,409 
at EEE OCEPCPEP EL FERED Dhbey oer 2 a od apie koe ae 42,201 
ROUM ys cnsnecvesccospesvssivancsachtobosee Ma tUAttioss oohPMth boson si: 23,412 

Wotal:to end 1602 3.0.02 a as csesc:. sb steeccak £225,610 


It thus appears that the total amount spent by the Colony of New 
South Wales, for defence purposes, since the beginning of the year 
1860, to the end of 1892, was £4,638,001, or an average of about 
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£140,545 per annum. The items which make up this amount may be 
recapitulated thus :— 
£ 
3,379,971 
870,920 
From Loans—For Naval Station, Port Jackson 225,610 


Value of Land alienated in virtue of Volunteer Land Orders, 
computed at £1 per acre 161,500 


Grand Total 4,638,001 


Under the provisions of the “ Australasian Naval Force Act,” which 
was assented toon 20th December, 1887, all the colonies have entered 
into an agreement with the British Government for the payment of a 
pro rata subsidy for the maintenance of an Australian Auxiliary 
Squadron. The total subvention to be paid by all the colonies amounts 
to £91,000, of which New South Wales will contribute about £27,000. 
The fleet consists of five fast cruisers, and two torpedo gunboats, as 
represented by the ‘‘ Archer” (improved type) and “ Rattlesnake” classes 
of the British navy; of these, three cruisers and one gun-boat will 
always be kept in commission, the remainder being held in reserve in 
Australasian ports, but ready for commission whenever circumstances 
may require their use. The vessels in reserve at the present time are the 
“Mildura,” the “ Wallaroo,” and the “ Karrakatta.” The agreement is 
for a period of ten years, and shall then, or at the end of any subsequent 
year, be terminable, provided two years’ notice has been given. The 
vessels have been built by the British Government, but the Australasian 
Colonies will pay the interest on their prime cost at the rate of 5 per 
cent., provided such payment does not exceed £35,000. The colonies 
are also to pay the actual charge for maintenance as mentioned above. 
On the termination of the agreement these vessels will remain the 
property of the Imperial Government. The strength of the fleet already 
in Australian waters will be maintained. The vessels specified in the 
agreement between Great Britain and the Colonies are to be in addition 
to these. The Australasian squadron is commanded by the Admiral on 
the Australian station, whose head-quarters are in Sydney, where a 
residence is provided for him by the Colony. The squadron, particulars 
of which will be found on page 211, arrived in Port Jackson on 5th 
September, 1891. 

Extensive fortifications have been erected at various important points 
on the coast. Sydney has two lines of defence, and is deemed almost 
impregnable ; Botany Bay forming the southern defence of Sydney is 
strongly fortified, as also is Newcastle, the great coal port of the Colony. 
Also at Bulli and Wollongong in the South Coast District, fortifications 
have been erected. 


Oo 
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The following is a list of the Imperial war-vessels now on the Austra- 
lasian station under Rear-Admiral Bowden-Smith :— 








om Coal 
+3 x = Armament. endurance. 
ae ew} oO in ; coe iinle: ne aS 
3 = sil ala gd lac | S43 
Name. Class. > |8e@|/ So | ww 3 2 .| Sate es 
4 /seliagl Ss | wm & |s2s| $35 
& gs oo Guns. Se 232 
= “18 Bo°| 238 
a Of | aay 
Q ot 
| 
tons. ft.in. | ft. in.| ft. in. knots.| tons. |knots. 
Orlando..| Twin-screw | 5,600 | 8,500 | 24 2| 3000/56 0 |29°2-in.22-tonB.L.R.| 18°5| 900 | 7,000 
cruiser, 1st 10 6-in. 5-ton B.L.R. 
class, 16 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
armoured. 7M., 3 L. 
Curagoa..| Screw cruiser, 2,380 | 2,540 | 18 10 | 2250/44 6) 46-in. 5-ton B.L.R.| 13:0} 470 | 3,800 
3rd class. 8 5-in. 2-ton B.L.R. 
1Q.F. Hotchkiss 
9M.,2L. 
Rapid....| Screw cruiser,| 1,420 | 1,400} 15 9| 2000/38 0 /26-in. 4-ton B.L.R.,| 13°1] 425 | 6,600 
3rd class. 10 5-in. 38-cwt. 


B.L.B., 4M.,1L. 


Royalist..| Screw cruiser,| 1,420 | 1,510/15 9| 2000/88 0/2 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R.,| 13°1] 425 | 6,600 
3rd class. 10 5-in. 38-cewt. 
B.L.R., 4 M.,1L. 


Lizard ...| Screw gun- 715 | 1,000/18 6| 1650/29 0 |64-in.25-cwt.B.L.R.,| 12°7| 105 | 2,500 
4M. 


boat, 1st 
class. 
‘Goldfinch| Screw gun- 805 | 1,200) 12 8/| 1650/30 0 |64-in. 26-cwt.B.L.R.,) 13:0} 105 
boat, 1st 2 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
class. 2M, 
Ringdove| Screw gun- 805 | 1,200/12 8/1650] 30 0/64 in.26:cwt.B.L.R.,| 13°0} 105} .. 
boat, 1st 2Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
class. 2 M. 


Dart*....| Screw yacht..;| 470/ 200/1211/1380/25 2|2L. .............. 8°8 64 


ees ee 


* Surveying service. M.L.R., Muzzle-loading rifled guns; Q.F., Quick-firing guns; M., Machine 
guns; L., Light guns under 15 cwt. ; B.L.R., Breech-loading rifled guns. 


The hull of the “ Orlando” is of steel; that of the ‘Curacoa” of steel 
and iron sheathed with wood ; and the hulls of the other vessels are of 
composite materials. The “Orlando” has a 10-inch armoured belt at 
water-line, with 3-inch armoured deck, and 12-inch conning tower. In 
addition to the armament mentioned in the table, the “Orlando” and 
the “‘ Curagoa” have each two torpedo tubes. 

Similar particulars respecting the vessels of the Australian Auxiliary 
Squadron will be found below. The “Boomerang” and “ Karrakatta” are 
classed as Torpedo gun-boats ; all the other vessels are third-class screw 
cruisers. The deck armour over machinery space is 2 in. and 1 in., and 
in conning towers 3 in., except in the case of the Torpedo boats, which 
have 1 in. armour. The vessels of the Auxiliary Squadron are attached 
to the command of the Rear-Admiral ; the Australasian Governments 
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. . . ° . 
have no voice whatever in their management, nor any control over their 
movements :— 


























me Coal 
43 | .: = Armament. endurance, 
5 |oo |B ; : 
S| = z % I = q i} Bg Ze 
Name 5 | 8a ey &0 3 2 3) S| sue 
4 | Se/Sk] & | a BB | & |sBs\ 222 
a | a2 | ox g a Guns. 25 nm |aee | $8 
ty eo a ee 55 ~38| 33s 
A. = & = 3° | 33x 
Q Lome 
| | | 
tons. ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. in. | knots.| tons. |knots, 
Katoomba ....| 2,575 | 7,500|16 6/2650] 41 0 84:7 Q.F. guns, 83-| 4 | 165] 300] 6,000 
| pr. Q.F. guns, 1 7- 
pr. M.L.R. gun (boat! 
and field), 4°45 in. 5. 
barrel Nordenfeldt. 
Ringarooma ..| 2,575 | 7,500|16 6/| 2650/41 0 do = 4 | 165 | 300] 6,000 
+ Mildura ....| 2,575 | 7,500/16 6/ 2650/41 0 do ae 4 | 165 | 300] 6,000 
1 Wallaroo ....| 2,575 | 7,500} 16 6/2650) 41 0 do Ae 4 | 165 | 390] 6,000 
Tauranga ....| 2,575 | 7,500|/16 6/2650] 41 0 do are 4 | 16°5 | 300] 6,000 
Boomerang....| 735 | 4,500} 10 6/2300] 27 0 (2 4:7 in. Q.F. guns, 5 \*18'75| 160 | 2,500 
4 3-pr. Q.F. guns. 
+ Karrakatta...| 735 /|4,500|10 6/ 2300/27 0 do os 5 \*18°75| 160] 2,500 




















* This speed can be increased until, under faveurable conditions, fora short period, a maximum 
of 21 knots can be obtained. Q.F.—Quick-firing guns. 
7 In reserve. 
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Law and Crime. 


POLICE. 


ics police force of the Colony in the year 1893 consisted of 1,756 men 

of all ranks, including 9 superintendents, 12 inspectors, 32 sub- 
inspectors, 61 senior-sergeants, 97 sergeants, 257 senior-constables, and 
1,273 constables. There were also 15 men in the detective branch. 
The total strength of the force in 1891 was 1,665 men, showing an 
increase for last year of 91. The increase was caused to some extent by 
a temporary augmentation of the staff in Sydney, necessitated by the 
withdrawal of a number of the force to Broken Hill during the period 
of the miners’ strike. The police are under the command of an Inspector- 
General, who is himself under the control of the Ohief Secretary of the 
Colony. ‘There are no local or municipal police. The number of police 
in the Colony during the years 1884-92 was :— 





Year. Metropolitan, Country. Total. 
RMS fatnaccsasssase eaaraecace vy 423 947 1,370 
5 PE PEO OGY OCRCEE 466 | 977 1,443 
PSBG: coc ccoanssecsss sicnnssecdeavs, 476 986 1,462 
Lt A er OP ET TEP ETP EL COTTLELET 502 989 1,491 
| a ee EYEE ETRE. 518 995 1,513 
bo ABR CEPI, 543 1,024 1,567 
BOAO occ e eee ace cucteccaccecns 594 1,057 1,651 
os | aE oem ar AEC RAOT ET 643 1,022 1,665 
DE Acct os0255 Seiidecaereceses 729 1,027 1,756 





The protection of life and property does not form the whole of the 
duty performed by the police in this Colony. On the contrary, a very 
large portion of their time is taken up with administrative duties, such 
as the collection of the electoral rolls, the agricultural and stock 
schedules, and returns of works and manufactories ; in many instances, 
too, the police act as Clerks of Petty Sessions and Mining Wardens, and 
fill other offices having no direct connection with police duties. The 
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test sometimes applied as to the law-abiding character of the population 
of the different colonies, as deduced from the apparent number of persons 
protected by one police officer, is entirely worthless unless the circum- 
stances of the duties performed and the diverse areas of the colonies are 
made elements of such comparison. The numbers of police in the 
various colonies, and the proportion to the civilian population, are how- 
ever given in the following table for what they may be worth. The 
figures refer to the beginning of 1893. 














Number of Police. Proportion 

Colony. of rea reaaoas 

Metropolitan.| Country. Total. Police Officer. 
New South Wales ............sceeceees 629 127 1,756 73 
WW RCRON ED Ss aires oes cacc ee ener beeeee 748 740 1,488 803 
Cesena: 2, 3. 6 ocscsinevecsivccteout 200 711 911 456 
South Australia, . 2.0.0... secccscorcoes 173 266 439 767 
Western Australia ..............006. 46 219 265 DAM! 
PREMIER eee cele eoor oe eeeetnecce ee 49 254 303 504 
TROW ZOGIAI oo essccccicesssereccete ses 40 44] 481 1,135 


A comparison of cities is given in the next table, and it would appear 
that the colonial capitals have proportionately less police supervision 
than many of the places enumerated in the list. This however, of itself, 
argues nothing in favour of the law-abiding character of the population 
of the cities named, but rather that a large number of police could with 
advantage be added to the force now employed for their protection :— 


P - Population : ci rom 
Cities. of Police. Polis Cities. paps i Police 
Constable. Constable. 
Australasia— 
SACU) Re ae 629 645 Manchester .......... 870 429 
Melbourne ......... 748 644 Ci Oero i.e 500 500 
Brisbane ............ 200 470 Glasgow .......... ,.{ 1,093 503 
Adelaide ............ 173 778 DOHAR ye.5 sec cnc ose 800 287 
ORO oii civeccten ces 46 230 New York...........| 3,174 472 
Hobart ...... dinner as 49 703 Philadelphia ......... 1,624 643 
Wellington ......... 40 884 Chica ge .. -riceos. cove 1,050 810 
Auckland............ 36 | 1,425 Brooklyn .........-. 777 975 
MOROONS oi ediedec. 55: <6 44- 14,261 388 OStON o-2- tee. 780 | 540 
Efverpool ....:..0.2500. 1,259 439 San Francisco ...... 404 790 


The total cost of the Police Service for the year 1892 was £323,249 ; 
but in this sum are included not only the pay of the officers and men, 
but also the expenses of equipment, forage, and mounting, as well as of 
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the office establishment. The pay of a constable ranges from 6s. to 8s. 
per diem, while sergeants receive from 9s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Detectives receive from 9s. to 12s. per day. The total amount paid for 
salaries during 1892 was £245,351. 


APPREHENSIONS. 


The law of New South Wales permits proceedings against persons 
charged with crime to be initiated either by arrest or by summons. 
During 1892 there were 45,113 arrests made, and in addition to this 
number the police took proceedings by summons against 21,632 persons, 
while there were 11,004 cases in which summonses were issued at the 
instance of municipal or other local officers and private persons. There 
were therefore 77,749 cases in all dealt with by the Magistrates’ Courts, 
as against a total of 77,250 cases in the previous year. The following 
table shows the classification of the offences for which arrests were 
made or summonses issued :— 








: Police 
Total Apprehensions. . 

onto Ppa ai Total 
ings cases 
Offences. | von ke pitvete of all 
M. re: Persons. | taken by summons) kinds. 

summons 
Against the person ........ .sssecseeee. 3,040} 161} 3,201! 1,694] 2,361} 7,256 
Against property, with violence... 900; 108] 1,008 185 120 | 1,313 


Against property, without violence! 5,002} 475) 5,477 576 941 | 6,994 
Forgery and offences against the 


CUIVOMOT n.cc ss citecs ton cse snes sa es 183 17 200 Be aeerer ne 203 
Against good order, including 

GPRBECRNORE 0015.5 oso es ree sbelee ss 26,795 | 5,302 | 32,097 | 8,454| 1,617 | 42,168 
Not included in the preceding ...... 2,735 | 395) 3,130/10,720| 5,965 19,815 











6,458 | 45,113 


21,632 | 11,004 | 77,749 








Toad 38,655 








Of the number shown in the foregoing table as being arrested, 7,488 
were dismissed, 36,217 were summarily convicted, and 1,411 were com- 
mitted for trial to the higher Courts, Although the total number of 
arrests may appear large, it must be remembered that many of the 
offences charged are of a very trivial character. For instance, during 
1892 there were 2,243 arrests for lunacy and vagrancy, and 3,945 for 
breaches of various Acts and for minor offences. Under the heading 
of offences against good order, such as drunkenness, riotous and indecent 
behaviour, and obscene language, there were 29,039 arrests, making a 
total of 35,227, or about 78 per cent. of the whole number of arrests 
for the year. 
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The following table shows the number of arrests made by the police 
in the Metropolitan and Extra-Metropolitan police districts, and dis- 
tinguishes at the same time the various classes of offences :— 

















Arrests for— _ Metropolitan.|y, seaport an,| Total. 
Offences against the person ...... .....sscssesscenceevees 1,699 1,502 3,201 
Offences against property, with violence............ 575 433 1,008 
Offences against property, without violence......... 2,750 2,727 5,477 
Forgery, and offences against the currency......... 94 106 200 
Offences against good order, including drunken- 
ERPS SE OT ar I ROGDEC OCC ORe CLOT CaO x ECE LOC 15,587 16,510 | 32,097 
Offences not included in the foregoing ............... 1,611 1,519 3,130 
Totals j.scssvtscssonsse¥assscesessevne 22,316 | 29,797 : 45,113 





The number of arrests during 1892 was larger than in any year since 
1886. But though the percentage to the whole population greatly 
exceeds that of 1889 and 1890, it compares favourably with other 
years, as the next table shows. ‘The increase of arrests in 1892 over 
those of the previous year was largely among the more serious offences 
against the person and against property with violence, and was a 
regrettable concomitant of the depression in some avenues of employ- 
ment. It is a noteworthy feature of the social life of the Colony that 
the opposite conditions of unbounded prosperity and severe depression 
are each conducive to crime. The number of arrests during the ten years: 
ending with 1892 was :— 

















Year. Arrests. P eclaeateee be Year. | Arrests. P tear, ia 
1883 43,177 5°15 1888 42,579 4°11 
1884 46,199 5°23 1889 38,345 3°56 
1885 48,261 5°20 1890 38,568 3°50 
1886 48,854 504 1891 44,854 3°92 
1887 44.094 4°39 3°82 


1892 | 45,113 


AGES OF OFFENDERS. 


The ages of persons arrested for various classes of offences during 
the year 1892 are given below. It will be seen that the most serious 
offences were charged against persons between the ages of 20 and 30, 
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while those against good order, consisting chiefly of drunkenness, were 
committed by persons from 20 to 50 years :— 





Ages. 3 

S} 

cif , 33 

Offences. SSS GR (GR 1S | oS eS oF/oS log #8 
eles)as(S4/SH | Se | Sy18n)/ Sn | 83] 2 
SicocVvintliogliwnvliotgiwgdlogliwsdloco® Q 

SlimPsinAs ing ing ima l(Magiwts [wa | Ba, => 

© od = 3 =} | 5 5 = = < 

Caen, EEE EERIE erecta 
Against the person }...........+.| «- 12 | 215) 577} 894 | 555 | 829) 240| 144| 285] 3,201 


Against property, with violence ..| 7 | 32 74| 166} 276; 160} 100; 72} 49| 72) 1,008 
Against property, without violence; 49 /490 | 637} 780 /1,288) 811/ 537)| 332] 185/| 368} 5,477 
Forgery and offences against the 








GUETORE. | 5 5 co asp'es werpiemenk 4 16; 39} 58] 24) 19) 28 9 8 200 

Against good order, including 
Qu MkenNess « . o.0,.2 00 ccc dcacce 42 {114 |1,439 |8,577 |5,806. |5,101 |4,227 |8,690 |2,554 |5,547 | 32,097 
Not included in the preceding ....| 80 |318 | 307| 372| 513] 471] 343| 292] 164| 270| 3,130 
ee en 178 |970 [2,688 |5,511 [8,885 7,122 [5,555 |s,649 3,105 |6,500 |45,118 


The proportion of offences committed at different ages varies very 
little from year to year. In the following table this proportion is 
shown for the year 1892, together with the distribution of the popula- 
tion at the same period of life :— 














Percentage of 

Mean Population, 1892, Prt cee ok orators af eae 

Ages. distinet age group. 

Males. Females. | Males. |Females.; Males. | Females. 
Under 15 years .............006 228,530 | 223,850 | 1,027 122 0°4 0-1 
15 years and under 20......... 56,590 | 56,910 | 2,175 512 3'8 0°9 
20 aa } See 60,640 | 55,890 | 4,472 | 1,039 74 19 
25 < y | yy 62,705 | 49,110 | 7,693 ; 1,142 12°3 2°3 
30 * «pe 54,560 | 38,380 | 6,165 957 11°3 2°5 
35 ‘5 40, oc ccvue 42,270 | 28,560 | 4,722 833 11°2 2°9 
40 a t . SepREe 32,920 | 23,260 | 3,975 674 |} 12:1 2°9 
45 ~ ee 28,320 | 19,520 ; 2,716 389 9°6 2°0 
50 years and upwards......... 72,170 | 47,290 | 5,710 790 79 EJ 
OUND os, cance cusses ete: 638,705 | 542,770 |38,655 | 6,458 6°1 12 


BIRTHPLACES OF OFFENDERS. 


At the census of 1891 the native-born population of New South 
Wales were 65 per cent. of the whole, while of the 45,113 persons 
arrested during 1892 only 15,511, or 34:4 per cent., were born in the 
Colony. These figures, however, must not be taken by themselves as 
proving the law-abiding character of the native-born compared with 
the rest of the community, as the bulk of the population below 20 
years of age are Australian born ; besides, amongst the British and 
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Foreign born population males largely predominate. Unfortunately 
the returns of birthplaces of persons arrested do not admit of a dis- 
tinction being made between those below and above 20 years of age. 
The native countries of all persons arrested during 1892 will be 
found in the following table :— 


Total 
Apprehensions. 


Birthplaces. 


Against the 
Against 
property, with 
violence. 
Against 
property, with- 
out violence. 
Forgery and 
offences against 
the currency. 
Not included in 
the preceding. 


New South Wales 


Queensland 
Other Australasian Colonies 


be 
QO 
SO OO ip 
wNooe 


Scotland 
Other British possessions 
France 


32,097 | 3,130 


The proportion of arrests of people born in other parts of the British 
Empire outside Australasia exhibits a great decline since 1881, which 
may be partly attributed to the restriction of immigration. At the 
date of the 1891 census, the proportion of British-born, other than 
Australasian, residing in the Colony was 24'1 per cent. of the total 
population, which is 3°6 per cent. less than that of the census of 1881 :— 


Percentage to Total Apprehensions of Persons 
born in 


Total Appre- British Empire. 
hensions. |——————-- 


Foreign 
Other Other parts ; 
N abled Australasian | of British Countries. 
: Colonies. Empire. 


61°8 
60°7 
61°8 
60°0 
56°7 
54°1 
52°4 
§2°2 
51°0 
48°9 


G2 92 02 $2 02 G2 1D tO 1D NY 
NDI S H~1H 

Hm OP OOM EHO 
WOINIAMNTEH 
S Hoa to -1703 HIN 
MWTUIDAUIAAVBAAM 
AMH AON SISO 
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RELIGION OF OFFENDERS. 


The nominal religious profession of each person arrested is ascertained 
and entered in the charge-sheet. During 1892 the arrests of persons 
belonging to each of the various denominations were :— 








Offences. ‘ 

a 

r= Sos feo ee es § 

Religions. 4. 23 ¢ ete age S a; 25 

Ba |3E8 |3e5/PSt|] eS | 383] 8 

£3 | Go| Ske | S88) 2E | 858 Be 

225 |<g. | esl e° jets] 

a, RO | Res] < Zz 

Church of England ...........05. 1,276 372 | 2,397 112 | 11,728 | 1,314 | 17,194 
Roman Gatnouc:..caceso eres ee ccs 1,402 451 | 2,113 59 | 14,689 | 1,172 | 19,886 
Proabyterian ceo eccsccscceses ote. 212 71 373 13 | 38,046 266 | 3,981 
WORlOTEN csc taee. ceccsinoncceene sess 64 31 172 6 479 89 Sil 
Congregational 3. oo:/ss'..ccc.ccsciee c's 7 3 re eee 54 15 101 
DOMARG ec ircsice ciestcccce ec tee tie cs 11 4 23 Sr 78 18 134 
TRUGROPAN Fo ce cic aec vc ccnsee soe. 37 13 42 1 435 71 599 
Salvation Artiy'22:.0-: sch sancecers 4 5 rfl ea 23 10 49 
RHOMIONE o clacciccics ceslctcule cclsiocine as Sirs 1 eee 7 3 14 
Other Christian Denominations...... 20 2 22 1 127 28 200 
ERORMOW Fos colon cle Ciscle toni: caicrecivole ects 13 9 70 3 67 19 181 
MOMSMOMUINDGRE 5 os « ovk s ciciwsinicie o.s5.e «e's 9 3 25 1 55 21 114 
WOMMAIE Segoe co celets oie ciate cierto plo ceinee/e un 49 14 60 2 311 32 468 
BIOOMUNRO. BO... ccccccca cece csc cds 20 7 20 rrr 196 15 258 
ING WURGOUS boc os sce ciccis cc ec cscs ces 74 23 130 2 807 57 1,093 
Wobal.s--52-. ice eeerae 3,201 | 1,008] 5,477 200 | 32,097 | 3,130] 45,113 





The proportion of persons who claimed to belong to the Church of 
England arrested to the total arrests was less by 0°8 in 1892 than it 
was ten years before, while that of the Roman Catholic denomination 
for the same period exhibits a decline of 2 per cent. Both the 
denominations named, however, at present occupy a less high position 
relative to the total population than they did in 1881, and according 
to the census of 1891, the falling off during the ten years in the number 
of adherents of the Church of England was 0°8 per cent., and Roman 
Vatholic 2 per cent. The proportion of persons arrested belonging to 
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denominations other than those mentioned above is small, and the 
returns do not call for any special comment. The following are the 
percentages of persons arrested compared with the total arrests, in 
regard to the three principal denominations, the period covered being 
the ten years ending with 1892 :— 





Percentage to Total Apprehensions. 


Total —_———_— SS 
Year. : 
Apprehensions. Church of Roman Presby- Oth 
England. Catholics. terians. ac 








TGOGie su ccsr se ceses 3 43,177. 38'9 46°1 8'] 6°9 
at POC T ROR RA CE 46,199 38°5 45°7 8°6 (e 
MOSD coceve sess ecnee 48,261 38°3 46°0 8°8 6°9 
USSG ee tiascseteseves 48,854 37°] 46°1 89 7°9 
MOS diseteceec ver cee tse. 44,094 37°4 45°] 9°2 8°3 
USSSA se tenccssess sec 42,579 37°5 45°1 8°7 8°7 
SSO Perera ceseae ta 38,345 385 44°5 §°5 8°5 
S00 ercsctsssesaccu st 38,568 37°8 44°4 9°3 85 
SO ec icoress tr ete es 44,854 37°8 44°6 8'8 8°8 
BOOZ Tee stonees accor: 45,113 38'1 44°] 8'8 9°0 





The adherents of the Church of England at the census of 1881 were 
45'6 per cent. of the whole population, and in 1891 were 44:8 per cent. ; 
the Roman Catholics in 1881 were 27-5 per cent. of the whole, and 
25°5 per cent. in 1891 ; the Presbyterians were 9:7 per cent. in 1881, 
and 9:7 per cent. in 1891 ; other denominations formed 17:2 per cent. 
of the total in 1881, and 20 per cent. in 1891. 


EDUCATION OF OFFENDERS. 


The degree of education of those who were arrested has also been 
obtained as far as possible. Four grades of education were formerly 
adopted for classification purposes, but in consequence of the difficulty 
of defining the term “Superior Education,” that classification has been 
abandoned, and as the amount of education possessed by persons who 
are said to be able to read only, must be very slight, the distinction 
between this class and the completely illiterate has not been attempted. 


LAW AND CRIME. 


The degrees of education of persons arrested during 1892 are shown 
below :— 


Degree of Education. 


Total 
Apprehensions. 


Offences. Illiterate, or Read only. Read and Write. 


| F. | Total. . ; | Total. 


Against the person 2,929 | 3,201 
Against property, with vio- 
104 927 | 1,008 
Against property, without 
violence 4,574 447 | 5,021 | 5,477 
Forgery and offences against 
the currency ee 178 17 195 200 
Against good order, including | 
‘drunkenness ....0...00..ce0eeeees 2,234 |410 | 2,644 |24,561 | 4,892 |29,453 | 32,097 
Not included in the preceding) 287 | 43 330 | 1,448 | 352 | 2,800 |} 3,130 


Total 3,289 499 3,788 (35,366 | 5,959 |41,325 | 45,113 


The following table gives the percentage of persons arrested to each 
degree of education in a period of ten years. A superficial glance at 
the figures would seem to show that the progress of education has not 
been attended with that decrease in crime, which the friends of educa- 
tion confidently expect to follow in its train. But it must always be 
remembered that although the proportion of persons arrested who can 
read and write has much increased of late years, such increase is merely 
a proof of the spread of education, even amongst those whose environ- 
ment offers inducement to the commission of crime :— 


Percentage to Total Apprehensions. 


Total 


Apprehensions. Neither Read and 


Write, 
got Read only. | . 44 Buparior 


Education. 


88°6 
89°2 
89°9 
89°6 
89°6 
89°2 
89°8 
90°7 
91°3 
91°6 
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The best proof of the effect of the spread of education on crime is the 
notable decrease, which has for many years been observable, in the 
number of committals and convictions for serious offences. Although 
the direct effect of the spread of enlightenment cannot be otherwise 
gauged, there is ample evidence to warrant the assumption that educa- 
tion is doing its work as an active leaven for good throughout the 
community. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


The arrests for drunkenness, with or without disorderly conduct 
during 1892, numbered 20,665, or 45°8 per cent. of the total arrests, 
as compared with 22,075 arrests, and a ratio of 49 per cent. for the 
previous year. There were also 1,144 persons proceeded against by 
summons for this offence. The commercial depression, which limited 
the spending power of the people, had possibly something to do with 
the decrease of this offence, and perhaps there may have been a little 
less stringency on the part of the police in enforcing the law. The 
following figures show the number of arrests for drunkenness in the two 
divisions adopted in a preceding table :— 





Arrests for— Metropolitan. M Poe Total. 
Drunkenness only .............. seeaes 8,003 7,235 15,238 
Drunk-and disorderly —3...:.-20-200 <3. 2,682 2,644. 5,326 
Habitual drunkenness .............+008 55 46 101 

Totelcce econ ei esate 10,740 9,925 20,665 


The following table shows the total number of arrests in each police 
district, the arrests for drunkenness alone, and the proportion which 
the last-named bore to the total arrests :— 


Arrests for Drunkenness. 











n Total 

District. ae eal | Percentage 

Offences. Males. Females. Total. to Total Ap- 

prehensions. 
Metropolitan .... ....... ... 22,316 7,948 2,792 10,740 48°] 
MBSGETR. oor. ccr coer neces: 2,826 1,076 63 1,139 40°3 
North-eastern .............. 3,344 1,389 106 1,495 44°7 
IN OMNOLD eee 2 oe cee » 2,187 997 35 1,032 47 °2 
North-western ............06+ 1,878 817 52 869 46°3 
IBOUPR On wa c eet teectcrace ates 1,673 664 yy 681 40°7 
Wasternc ete ee 3,669 1,425 111 1,536 41°9 
South-western ...........-.6 3,048 1,306 76 1,382 45°3 
ne Mareny = eco... cases 1,790 811 40 851 47°5 
Southern «0... scence 2° 382 863 17 940 | 39°5 
Uctaleeeneee 45,113 | 17,296 | 3,369 | 20,665 | 45°8 





LAW AND CRIME. 


Persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents in large towns, 
and it would be only natural to expect that, with an increase in the 
population of the towns, there will be an increase in the arrests for 
drunkenness. The number of arrests during each year since 1881 is 
shown in the following table, and it will be satisfactory to note that the 
decrease is not only in proportion to the population, but in the 
actual number of arrests. Much stress cannot, however, be laid on 
the falling off in the arrests, if there were not other evidence of the 
decrease of drunkenness, as a word of instruction from the Inspector- 
General of Police could, according to its tenor, increase or decrease 
the number of those apprehended. on this charge. The decline in 
arrests has been coincident with a marked decrease in the consump- 
tion of intoxicants, so that it may be fairly assumed that drunkenness 
is on the wane:— 


Convictions 


Arrests for Drunkenness. 
° _ for Drunkenness. 


Percentage of— 


Total 


Arrests. Males. Females. 


whole 


Population. 
Percentage to 


Total Male 
Population. 
Females Arrested 
Total Population. 


Males Arrested to 
to Total Female 
Population 


° 
— 
nm 
a) 
77) 
2 
~= 
a 
< 
— 
3S 
~ 
° 
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1883 23,178 | 19,244 | 3,934 


ars 
bo 
— 
cn) 


20,991 


iS) 
Or 


1884 24,438 | 20,261 | 4,177 


i 
bo 
— 
Oo 


21,957 


Lay 
we) 
— 
i) 
tm 6S 
oO nH 


1885 26,291 | 21,944 | 4,347 23,782 


1886 26,310 | 21,879 | 4,431 


a 
—_ 
— 
S 


23,758 2°4 
1887 22,706 | 19,229 | 3,477 


Co 
or 


20,596 2°1 


oOo & 
ao oO 


1888 21,129 | 17,4388 | 3,691 20; 3°1 18,907 1°8 


om) 
~J 


1889 18,355 | 14,887 | 3,468 C4 20 16,496 15 


1890 18,654 | 15,636 | 3,018 ar: 28 17,022 15 


1891 22,075 | 18,477 | 3,598 19 | 3°0 20,323 18 


oo °¢ 
a TI oO 


1892 | 20,665 | 17,296 | 3,369 Sj 2°7 18,553 1°6 


i 


The average consumption per inhabitant of spirits, wines, and 
fermented liquors since 1885 is given in the following table; also the 
total quantity of all classes of intoxicants consumed, expressed in terms 
of proof spirit. It will be seen that the consumption of intoxicants per 
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inhabitant has declined during the period covered by the table, that of 
1892 being nearly 21 per cent. less than the first year shown :— 


Equivalent 
Spirits. Wines. Beer. in Alcohol 
(proof). 


galls. galls. galls. galls. 

1°30 0°65 13°79 3°37 

1:20 0°72 12°32 3°23 

111 0°73 11°69 2°97 

1°10 0°76 11°01 2°88 

1°07 0°83 10°89 2°73 

1°09 0°73 10°63 2°68 
1 | 0°84 11°42 2°83 
1-00 0°86 10°91 2°67 


If the number of persons who render themselves liable to arrest may 
be fairly assumed to be in direct proportion to the amount of intoxicants 
consumed, a decrease in consumption is necessarily a sign of increased 
sobriety. 

The number of persons arrested for habitual drunkenness does not 
vary much from year to year, nor does the proportion of such arrests to 
the total arrests for drunkenness. The figures are given below, but 
they can hardly be said to be of much value. It would be a comforting 
thought, if it were true, that there were only 101 habitual drunkards 
in the community, or that such number only were known to the police. 
Unfortunately there is ample evidence that the number arrested does 
not represent a tithe of the habitual drunkards of the Colony :— 


Percentage of Percentage of 
arrests to total arrests to total 
Number. arrests for Number. arrests for 


drunkenness. drupkenness. 


1883 100 0°43 1888 80 0°38 
1884 108 0°44 1889 101 0°55 
1885 116 0°44 1890 93 0°49 
1886 113 0°43 1891 117 0°53 
1887 119 0°52 1892 101 0°49 


The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as tested 
by the number of persons arrested for that offence in the different 
colonies, has received of late no little attention, and it has been made 
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to appear that New South Wales in this regard holds a bad _ pre- 
eminence. The total arrests for drunkenness and the number per 1,000 
of population in. the different colonies, for the year ending with 1892, 
were :— 


Total arrests for Arrests, per 1,000 
drunkenness. of population. 


New South Wales 20,665 . 17°5 
Victoria 13°7 
Queensland 10°4 
South Australia . a 
Tasmania 6°1 

8°3 


During 1892 the arrests for drunkenness in New South Wales exhibited 
a very gratifying decrease as compared with those of the previous year, 
which reached a total of 22,075. The figures for all the other Colonies 
show a slight decline, compared with those of the previous year, the 
actual number of arrests, as well as the proportion per thousand inha- 
bitants being less. In Queensland especially the decrease is very marked. 
But an argument founded solely on the number of arrests for drunkenness 
is misleading, for a great deal depends upon the state of the law and the 
manner in which it is administered. The extent of the area supervised 
must also be taken into consideration, for it is evident that the law will 
be less strictly enforced in the sparsely settled districts of Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, than in the more thickly 
populated parts of Australia. The quantity of intoxicants consumed 
per head of the community is, perhaps, a better guide, though not 
always a safe indication, unless the manners and customs of the 
people are also taken into consideration. But where the habits of 
communities are so similar as is the case in regard to the Australasian 
Colonies, the consumption per head is a tolerably fair test. The figures 
given in the accompanying table may be taken as correct, with some 
slight hesitation as regards those relating to the consumption of beer in 
those Colonies where no excise duty was enforced, as Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, and Western Australia. In Victoria, where the 
returns are furnished by the brewers, the figures are probably overstated, 
causing the consumption of beer per head to appear largely in excess of 
that of New South Wales and other Colonies, although the habits of the 
community are very similar. As the table stands the amount of alcohol 
consumed is greatest in Western Australia and Victoria, while in New 
South Wales it is somewhat below the average for Australasia. In 
regard to Western Australia, in dealing with the consumption of 
intoxicants, the circumstance that the males largely exceed the females 
must not be neglected. Ifa comparison were made as to the consumption 
per head, excluding females, the case against Western Australia would 
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be very materially altered. The consumption of intoxicants in the 
Australasian Colonies in 1892 was :— 


| 
Spirits. Wine. Beer, &c. | Equivalent 


| 


| galls. -|galls.| galls. 
New South Wales 1 84, 042 0°86 12,889,059 
i i rif ,164,750 | 1°22 |16,817,930 
Queensland "446, 146 ; 0°56 | 3,939,618 
South Australia 204,907 62 | 228 1°47 | 8,762,818 
Western Australia 86,865 | 1°55 | 24,6 22 635,921 | 
Tasmania (1891) | 104,759; 0°69 | 5155} 0° 90 | 1,486,621 
New Zealand 454,036 ; | »707 | 0°17 | 5,013,781 





in 
Alcohol 
(proof) 

j per 

inhabitant. 


\Per inhab-| 
itant 


| 


Total. 


Per 
Per inhab- 
itant 








mn |2Y 
= 
i 





These figures at once dispose of the theory so persistently put forward 
as to the excessive prevalence of drunkenness in New South Wales, 
and the more effectually when it is borne in mind that the number of 
males engaged in laborious work is far larger here than in any other 
colony. 


COURTS OF PETTY SESSIONS. 


The Magistrates’ Courts or Courts of Petty Sessions in the Metro- 
politan District are presided over by Stipendiary Magistrates, and in the 
country districts Police Magistrates and Justices of the Peace adjudicate, 
the latter being honorary officers. Except in a few special cases the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates is limited to offences involving a penalty 
of six months’ imprisonment and under, although the magistrates have 
power to enforce cumulative sentences up to the maximum limit on 
prisoners convicted on more than one charge. All persons, except 
those committed by Supreme Court J udges and Coroners, who are 
entered on the charge-sheet of the police, must be brought before 
magistrates to be by them summarily dealt with or committed to a 
higher Court. The Stipendiary Magistrates, together with a Justice of 
the Peace, specially appointed by the Executive Council, preside over 
Courts in the metropolitan area for licensing the sale of fermented and 
spirituous liquors, while in each licensing district of the other parts of 
the Colony these duties are performed by a Police Magistrate and two 
Justices of the Peace appointed for the purpose. 

During 1892 there were 77,749 cases dealt with by the magistrates. 
In 45, 113 of these the persons charged with offences were ar rested, and in 
21,632 cases they were summoned by the police ; while in the remaining 
11,004 cases proceedings were taken by private persons. Of the 

P 
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total number brought before the magistrates 75,765 were dealt with 
summarily, and convictions recorded in 56,350 cases, while 19,415 were 
dismissed either on their merits or for want of prosecution. Out of 
the remaining cases 1,411 of the persons accused were committed for 
trial in the higher Courts of the Colony, and 573 cases were remanded 
to other Courts. Dividing the offences into the six groups usually 
adopted, the number of persons brought before the Magistrates’ Courts, 
and the manner in which their cases were dealt with, during 1892, were 
as follows :— 


Total number of Persons 
brought before Number of Persons. 
the Magistrates’ Courts. 








Offences. 


After 
Arrest. 


By summons 
(inclusive 
of private sum- 
monses). 
Discharged or 
whose cases were 
dismissed. 
Summarily Con-| 
victed 
Committed for 
Trial. 
Remanded | 
to other Courts. 





Against the person 7,256 347 | 119 


Against property, with vio- 


Ye 
Ran Or 
Or bo 
bo fon) 
& 
bo 
for) 
rs 


1,313 | 641| 208 | 12 

Against property, without | 
violence 25| 1,569} 6,994 || 2,667| 3,484! 573) 270 
Forgery and offences against 
the currency 7 201 27 1|; 155| 20 
Against good order 10,194 | 42,168 || 6,321 | 35,764 30) 53 


Not included in the preced-| 








2,298 | 17,519 | 19,817 || 6,422/13,196| 98! 99 











“Total number summoned or ap- 


iL 
| | 
prehended (exclusive of lunacy ml re sane | 

44,095 | 33,654 | 77,749 || 19,415 | 56,350 | 1,411) 573 





Civil actions and lunacy cases, of which latter there were 846, are 
not reckoned in this table, but it includes arrests or summonses for 
breaches. of various Acts, and for other offences, which, from a moral 
point of view, are not to be reckoned as crimes, although they are such 
in the eyes of the law. These figures differ slightly from those given on 
page 214, which refer to persons arrested, some of whom do not appear 
before the magistrates. A person charged with more than one offence 
at the same time appears in the above table under each charge ; as, for 
instance, a person taken in custody for drunkenness and assault is 
included under each of the classifications, “good order” and “against 
the person,” so that the total, 77,749, represents more truly charges than 
persons. 

The number of summary convictions, the nature of the convictions, 
and the punishments inflicted by magistrates are given in the following 
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table for the year 1892. The figures refer to cases, not persons ; thus, 
an offender punished for more than one offence appears separately for 
each conviction. The line, “fines unpaid,” refers to the’ cases where 
the punishment of a fine having been unpaid, and no goods found to 
pay the fine, no further proceedings were taken against the offending 


party :— 























.{#. las 188 Lael #. loz 
Punishments. es m2 |eS S| one dlink! 22 833 
BE | So (8se] 8ES/H85| SS | FSB 
S | 88 |f2°| 5° 282] g& | S35 
So joe |S2 | SF! S 4 
Tn ROE sce cerstccastecese eis 30,542 | 1,664 | 344 | 877 17,685 | 9,972 
Hemeunpaid: ........0cecccsescevess 1,261 50 7 60 598 546 
Imprisonment in lieu of paying 
fine or finding security ......... 16,568| 518| 240| 434] ... | 14,595] 781 
Peremptory imprisonment......... 4,565; 459) 40 11,956) 1 1,710 399 
Imprisonment, with whipping ... ore Ban (eee a Be ies 
Bound over, with or without 
SUTEHIOR ....6.556555. Ee AT 328 | 132] ... EG Weis 151 30 
Other punishments.......... err 3,086 | 441; 10}; 142] ... | 1,025] 1,468 
Potale ee scree oaseenres 56,350 | 3,264 | 641 | 3,484; 1 | 35,764 | 13,196 





The number of fines paid, as shown above, was 30,542, but it is 
probable that some of those who were imprisoned for default in 
immediately paying the fine imposed were discharged before the term 
had expired, the fine having been paid in the meanwhile. The number 
sentenced to peremptory imprisonment was 4,565, and adding those 
incarcerated in default of paying the fine, viz., 16,586, the total number 
imprisoned was 21,151, out of 56,350 summarily dealt with by the 
magistrates, or 37°5 per cent. The following table gives the number of 
summary convictions before magistrates during the past ten years :— 








Offences | Offences Offences | Offences 

Year. against a against O i shee: Year. Often the} against O peat 
person. | property. | 3 | person. property. | : 

} 

1883 6,257 3,395 | 45,811 1888 4,779 | 4,669 | 41,428 

1884 5,810 3,094 | 48,502 1889 4,658 | 3,931 | 40,114 

1885 5, 159 3,649 | 50,537 1890 4,473 3,666 | 39,963 

1886 5,187 3,676 | 538,405 1891 2,904 3,442 | 49,365 

1887 4,667 3,876 | 45,071 1892 3,264 | 4,125 | 48,961 


From 1887 to 1890, the number of summary convictions steadily 
declined ; the returns of 1891 and 1892. however, show a large 
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numerical increase. Nevertheless, the proportion of summary con- 
victions to the total population in those years was but 4°87 and 4:77 
per cent., while in 1887 and 1888 the ratio was 5:34 and 4-91 
per cent. respectively, and in 1883 it stood as high as 6°62 per cent. 
It would appear, therefore, that offences such as are punishable by a 
Court of Magistrates have not increased as rapidly as the population, 
especially as the number of statutory offences is constantly being 
augmented. | 

Omitting from consideration summons cases, and dealing only with 
arrests by the police, three facts are noticeable—that the percentage of 
arrests to the total population has fluctuated considerably during the 
past ten years, and was lower during the four years ending with 1892 
than in any former period since 1870; that the number of summary 
convictions obtained is now proportionately greater than formerly, while 
at the same time the number of committals for trial to the superior 
courts shows a remarkable tendency to decrease. The following table 
shows the percentage of summary convictions by magistrates, and the 
committals to higher courts :— 


. mm 
Arrests. Sago — ortited coe Committals. 
* charged. 
Year. Percentage of Percentage of 
Pitkchieinees ar oah 4 yrs eer convie- ee acquitted a sat pie tag 
: ions to to sts. 
population. gpietc iy jis picou z sane a 
1870 3°3 69°0 24°7 6°3 
1875 4°2 70°1 25°3 4°6 
1880 4°9 76°9 18°4 4°7 
1885 5°2 82°9 14°1 3°0 
1886 5°0 82°2 14°8 3°0 
1887 4°4 81°6 15°3 3°1 
1888 4°] 79°9 16°8 3°3 
1889 3°6 788 =| = 17°4 3°8 
1890 3°5 80°4 16°0 3°6 
1891 3°9 §1°6 | 14°8 3°6 
1892 3°8 80°3 | 16°6 o*k 





———___ 


The Courts of Petty Sessions have also civil jurisdiction, in regard 
to small debts—that is, in cases where the amount sued for does not 
exceed £10. 


INQUESTS. 


The number of deaths during 1892, the causes of which were investi- 
gated by Coroners, was 1,053 of males and 268 of females, a total of 
1,321 inquests. The findings of the courts were that in 314 cases the 
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death was due to certain specific diseases, in 859 cases to violence, while 
the causes of death in 148 cases were not clearly defined. Inquiries 
were held into the causes of 139 fires, and the verdicts returned were 
accidental in 19 cases, arson in 29, and not sufficient evidence in 91 
cases, 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal 
Court of Gaol Delivery held at Sydney. All prisoners are tried by a 
jury of twelve, chosen by ballot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. 
In capital cases the right to challenge both by the Crown and accused 
is limited, except for cause shown, to twenty jurors, and for offences 
other than capital, whether as felonies or misdemeanours, the challenge 
cannot exceed eight. Under Act 55 Vic. No. 5, which was assented to in 
December, 1891, a person charged with an indictable offence is privileged, 
but not compelled, to give evidence in any court on hearing of such 
charge. Prior to the passing of this Act such a proceeding was allowed 
on trials for bigamy only, An accused person may also make a state- 
ment at the close of the case for the prosecution without being liable to 
examination thereupon by counsel for the Crown, or by the Court. The 
verdict of the jury must be unanimous, for even if eleven jurors were 
agreed their verdict could not be accepted. If the jury cannot agree 
they may be locked up until they either give a unanimous verdict, or 
are discharged by the Court. If no verdict is returned the prisoner is 
liable to be tried over again by another jury. 

In addition to the supreme, civil, and criminal sittings of the Court 
held in Sydney, the Judges go on circuit once in each half-year, and 
hold Courts of Gaol Delivery, called Circuit Courts, for dealing with the 
more serious class of criminal cases, especially those in which the capital. 
penalty is involved, and for hearing civil causes at certain circuit towns, 
viz. :—In the north—Maitland, Tamworth, Armidale, and Grafton ; in 
the west—Mudgee, Bathurst, Dubbo, and Broken Hill; in the south— 
Goulburn, Yass, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Deniliquin, Young, and Hay. 

The Courts of Quarter Sessions are presided over by Chairmen, who 
also perform the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are 
seven Chairmen of Quarter Sessions ; two of these preside over the 
Courts in the Metropolitan and Hunter Districts, and one each in the 
following districts :—Southern, south-western, northern, north-western, 
and western. Any offences, except capital ones, are within the juris- 
diction of the Court. 

On the trial of prisoners at Quarter Sessions, the Chairman, at the 
request of the prisoner’s counsel, must reserve questions of law for the 
consideration of the Supreme Court, or he may so act motu proprio. 
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The number of trials, convictions, and acquittals in the superior courts 
during 1892 was as follows :— 


Commit- | | | Cases not 
Distrtcts. tals, irre- |Convic- 


| . Jury | 
s . y ° : | £ 3 2 
spective of| tions. Acquittals disagree. Remands, | proceeded 
year. 


Central Criminal Court, 113 
Sydney. 


Circuit Courts— 
BIBORY 0. sc0css0ce . 


Armidale 


Maitland 
Mudgee 


Tamworth 








Courts of Quarter Sessions— 





Metropolitan and Hunter| 
Southern 


Northern 


195 | 112) 
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Of the 1,276 persons committed to Courts of Quarter Sessions, in 
27 cases the Attorney-General acting as a Grand Jury filed no bill. 

The following statement shows the character of the principal offences 
for which prisoners were tried during each year since 1882, and affords 
material for interesting study :— 


| | 








| 
Offences. 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 
, | 
MURR ye ca vees cree eacee se 10 16 18 17 11 22 13 9 17 7 
Attempted Murder..........-- + 10 | 7 | 5 7 | @Q 9 8 - 6 
Manslaughter .........----+-+- 10 21 | 12 25 7 22 16 25 25 19 


Wounding Maliciously, unlaw-| 77 61 42 | 102 67 87 48 |119 | 118 | 99 
fully. | 


Rape, and Attempts to commit} 15 19 9 41 7 16 22 14 21 | 18 





Indecent Assaults ......... -- 15 42 36 33 40 47 38 35 43 53 
Unnatural Offences...........-- 4 12 14 14 18 13 10 25 20 29 
PIRI 5 cssrocoen oes ss Melee cio nansie eres 9 28 15 16 10 15 23 21 21 | 15 


Robbery with Violence, includ-| 47 48 | 39 43 40 24 42 55 44 59 
ing Garrotting. 











Larceny and receiving Stolen| 3877 | 271 | 261 | 251 | 211 | 178 | 255 | 246 | 255 | 226 
property | 


Stealing in a dwelling, includ-; 80 | 113 | 120 | 180 | 151 | 186 | 167 91 |.168 | 124 
ing Burglary. 











Forgery and Uttering ........ 62 88 | 92 | 128 96 | 114 107 90 | 100 | 189 
Stealing from the Person......|108 | 66 | 44 | 61 | 44 ! 54 | 70 | 56 | 61 | 44 
Obtaining Money, &c., under) 88 | 106 | 68 72 96 | 70 87 94 73 87 
false pretences. | 

Embezzlement ..........--+--- 39 39 | 19 39 38 | 47 388 | 25 60 | 42 
Horse-stealing .........c0e0ees 105 96 | 88 78 76 70 71 74 50 40 
Cattle-stealing ........2.+6066. 25 | 15 | 38 | 24 | 26 | 22 | 95 | 26 | 35 | 14 
Sheep-stealing ........-.--++-- 19 22 | 20 33 18 | 19 20 | 19 4 14 

| 7 | a1 | 15 | 10 | 8 | 2 


GRIT Y. <nc) area ccc cn emeins cine ct | 19 14 |B 8 


An inspection of this table will show how curiously an epidemic of a 
particular kind of crime sometimes appears to set in. Perhaps the 
strongest example that could be cited is that of the blood crimes—murder, 
manslaughter, and maliciously wounding—which taken together are 
found to be above or below the average in alternate years, while un- 
natural offences and crimes against females show much the same features, 
and in the same years. Probably this is merely a coincidence, but the 
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following figures, which represent the number of murders and the 
related crimes, and of offences against females and unnatural offences, 
are at least curious :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Year. Number of Offences. Year. Number of Offences. 
1883 135 | 1888 233 

1884 181 | 1889 156 

1885 138 1890 235 

1886 237 1891 251 

1887 157 1892 231 


The following table shows the number of persons committed for trial 
by a jury each year since 1870, with the number of convictions obtained, 
and the proportion of the same to the general population. It will be 
seen that the proportion of offences deemed of sufficient gravity to be 
tried by a jury has largely decreased during the period. The com- 
mittals in certain years include some cases standing over from the 
previous year :— 


1881 | 1,593} 1,066 | 20°8 13°9 


Year. | “25 § $35 | £38 ‘|| Year. | 3# iS $42 Bss 
oo ; AM os a = 
Per 10,000 of | Per 10,000 of 
population. population. 
1870| 1,037| 601] 21:1 | 122 || 1882! 1,846] 1,065| 23:1 | 13°3 
1871| 1,084] 628] 21°3 | 12:3 || 1883] 1,667! 1,012| 19°99 | 12:1 
1872| 1,073| 643| 20:3 | 12°2 |] 1884] 1,643] 927! 186 | 10% 
1873| 1,166| 647| > 21-4 | 11:8 || 1885] 1,456| 787] 15-7 8°5 
1874| 1,311} 700| 23-2 | 12-4 || 1886] 1,613] 957] 166 9-9 
1875| 1,245} 707] 21-2 | 12-0 || 1887] 1,502] 854] 14-9 8°5 
1876; 1,391] 822] 23:0 | 136 || 1888} 1,547; 915| 14-9 8:8 
1877| 1,411| 829| 22-4 | 131 || 1889] 1,575} 910| 14°8 8°5 
1878| 1,740] 959] 26-4 | 14:5 || 1890] 1,554] 955] 14:1 8°7 
i 1,743} 1,090| 25-2 | 15°7 || 1891] 1,575| 964] 13°8 8-4 
1880 
| 
| 


1,717 | 1,148 | 23°6 15°8 1892} 1,616) 896; 13°7 rf 
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The number of convictions obtained does not vary much from year 
to year, though there seems to be a tendency of late years for juries to 
take a much more stringent view of the cases put before them than was 
formerly the practice :— 


Percentage of committals. Percentage of committals. 


Acquitted or | - | Acquitted or 
discharged. Convicted. | discharged. 





Year. 


Conyicted. | 





1883 60°7 | 39°33 | 40°9 
1884 564 43°6 42-2 
1885 54°] 45-9 38°5 
1886 59°3 40°7 38°8 
1887 56°9 43°] 44°6 


Oui G2 S> Stor 
CO = 1 
H> b> OOO 


The convictions in the higher courts of New South Wales, taken over 
a series of years, greatly exceed, both in number and in proportion, those 
of any other colony. So marked is this fact that much speculation 
has been indulged in as to the probable cause of the anomaly. It is 
admitted that the people of all the colonies are practically derived from 
the same stock, while their occcupations and habits of life are fairly 
alike, and a theory has been hazarded that the high rate of crime in 
New South Wales is due to a blood taint derived from the original 
bond-population of this Colony. Such theory is manifestly absurd, as 
Tasmania, the colony which received proportionately the largest number 
of convicts, and whose population has been least diluted by immigration, 
has for many years had the most favourable record of convictions. 
There is no evidence that such a population now exists anywhere in 
these colonies ; it certainly does not exist in New South Wales. But, 
though the gratuitous theory above alluded to may be easily disposed 
of, the fact remains that the largest proportion of convictions in the 
higher courts occurs in New South Wales. Western Australia, as will 
be seen from the table subjoined, shows a very high proportion ; but its 
sparse population and peculiar situation would warrant the anticipation 
of a large amount of crime of a kind not found in the older settled 
colonies. ‘The convictions after trial in the Superior Courts of Aus- 
tralasia, for the year 1891, were :— 


Per 10,000 of 
population. 


New South Wales 8°4 
Victoria 6°4 
Queensland 5°7 
South Australia 2°8 
Western Australia 8°6 
Tasmania ‘ 4:2 
New Zealand 4°4 


Number. 
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In the foregoing table it will be observed that New South Wales 
has the largest number of convictions after trial in the Superior Courts 
of any of the colonies in the group, except Western Australia, the 
peculiar circumstances of which have already been alluded to. It may 
be mentioned, however, that South Australia and Tasmania have no 
intermediate Courts like the Quarter Sessions of New South Wales, and 
the District Courts with criminal jurisdiction of some of the other 
Colonies, and many persons who would be committed to higher Courts 
in New South Wales are convicted in the Magisterial Courts of South 
Australia and Tasmania; nevertheless this would only slightly affect 
the result in those colonies, and the fact remains that New South Wales 
stands in the unenviable position of having the largest number of 
convictions after trial of any of the group except Western Australia. 

There has been in New South Wales for many years a large popula- 
tion whose abode in any district is determined by the existence of a 
demand for unskilled labour, and it is from the ranks of this floating 
population that a large proportion of the persons convicted of crime is 
derived. All the colonies have, to a greater or less extent, this class 
of population ; but in New South Wales it is numerically the largest. 
As these people settle down to regular employment in a fixed abode and 
acquire interests apart from the excitements of an unsettled life, crime 
will be found to diminish. The neighbouring colony of Victoria, where 
the decrease of convictions has steadily kept pace with the settlement of 
its population, may be cited as an example of this truth, the proportion 
of convictions being reduced in 1891 to 6:4 per 10,000, as compared 
with 10-1 in 1866. 

The laws relating to crime are somewhat similar in all the colonies ; 
but the administration of these laws may possibly be more rigorous in 
New South Wales than in any other colony. This has already been 
shown to be the case in regard to drunkenness, and offers an additional 
explanation of the large number of convictions obtained in New South 
Wales. It should also be remembered that in this Colony there is no 
Act to prevent the influx of criminals, such as they have, and enforce 
stringently, in some of the other Colonies. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


In the early days of settlement, the spectacle of judicial executions 
must have been extremely common. Offences which are now dealt with 
by magistrates in a summary way, and deemed sufficiently punished by 
imprisonment for two or three months, were in some cases punishable 
by death. This barbarous system lasted until about the year 1832, 
when the offences of stealing from a dwelling money or goods to the 
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value of £5, and killing or stealing horses, cattle, or sheep, were removed 
from the category of capital crimes. Five years later the punishment 
of death was abolished in the following cases :—Riotous destruction of 
buildings and machinery, riotous assembling, rescue of a person convicted 
of murder, seducing a person in the Royal Navy from duty, inciting to 
mutiny, administering unlawful oaths purporting to bind the person 
taking the same to commit any treason or murder, breaking prison, 
escaping from lawful custody more than once, smuggling while armed, 
shooting at any vessel, or maliciously shooting or maiming any officer of 
the Navy or Revenue Service. Executions have been less numerous of 
late years than formerly, the dread penalty being carried out in only a 
small proportion of cases wherein the death sentence has been pronounced. 
The number of executions since 1824 is given herewith. In three years 
only have there been no executions. Four females have been hanged 
during the period in question :— 


Con- Execu- 


Con- Execu- 
victions. tions. 


| Year. victions. tions. 
! 


Year. Year. 


Con- Execu- 
victions. tions. 


1825 1848 
1826 1849 
1827 1850 
1828 1851 
1829 1852 
1830 1853 
1831 1854 
1832 1855 
1833 1856 
1834 1857 
1835 1858 
1836 1859 
1837 1860 
1838 1861 
1839 1862 
1840 1863 
1841 1864 
1842 1865 
1843 1866 
1844 1867 1890 
1845 1868 | 1891 
1846 1869 1892 
1847 1870 


1871 11 
1872 19 
1873 10 
1874 14 
1875 8 
1876 15 
1877 9 
1878 12 
1879 21 
1880 21 
1881 6 
1882 14 
1883 9 
1884 8 
1885 11 
1886 22 
1887 + 
1888 17 
1889 


—_ 
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5 
+ 
4 
2 
5 
2 
6 
5 
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* 
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* One female. 


During the sixty-eight years embraced in the table just given, 2,313 
persons were sentenced to death, and of these, 1,736 were condemned 
during the first eighteen years. For the whole period the executions 
numbered 630, of which 466 were carried out during the first eighteen 
years. 
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A study of the statistics of judicial executions in New South Wales 
prior to the year 1842 will make it abundantly plain that the barbarous 
system of taking life for insufficient cause, so far from striking terror 
into the hearts of would-be criminals, had the effect of lowering the 
moral tone of the whole community, and, therefore, of making some of 
its members more prone to commit the very offences which the punish- 
ment was intended to prevent. The death penalty is now awarded to 
murder, attempt to murder, and rape, and the following statement shows 
the number of convictions and executions for those offences for a period 
of twenty-two years :— 

















Murder and Attempt at Murder. Rape. 
Attempts at 
Year. ST ce Rape. 
Convictions. Executions. Convictions. Executions. (Convictions.) 
| | 
1871 9 | 3 ” Sa eae (PE e 2 
1872 14 | 3 5 ere 4 
1873 9 | 4 Pv eee 3 
1874 7 | 2 7 l 10 
1875 7 i ] 1 4 
1876 12 4 Ss Ta (DE Peeee 3 
1877. 4 2 [> a ESCs an, RRMIROLSE 
1878 8 1 4 re 3 
1879 ||: ene! |e 5 1 3 
1880 15 4 Gy iss poe oF ae 
1881 3 1 3 1 6 
1882 10 3 nn ee cre 3 
1883 8 l en oe eee 3 
1884 7 2 nn er er ee eee 
1885 | 9 3 a eee | ee 
1886 10 2 ] LN are errs 9 
1887 | 3 oar 1 re Caan 
1888 15 | 2 gO skeet ween 
1889 3 | 3 | ne (re, rr ned” Chaar” 
1890 | 2 | 1 ; Re en mney 1 
1891 | 5 3 | er, See 
1892s 6 1 Li eG eek Loca 


* Mount Rennie case ; convicted in 1886. 


The last execution for rape took place shortly after the close of the 
year 1886, when four youths were hanged. Since then, as shown by 
the table just given, there have been only seven capital convictions 
for this offence. It would be rash to argue that the executions of five 
years ago have exercised a salutary effect upon persons disposed to 
commit this offence, for there has been no diminution in the number of 
persons committed for trial With more reason it might be assumed 
that juries are loth to convict for rape, knowing that death is the penalty 
assigned by law as its punishment. 
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GAOLS. 


There are in New South Wales 62 gaols of all kinds; of these 7 
are principal gaols, 16 minor gaols, and 39 police gaols, There is 
accommodation for 1,793 prisoners in separate cells, and for 4,695 
when more than one prisoner sleeps in a cell. On the 31st December, 
1892, there were 2,622 prisoners in confinement, thus distributed :—- 





Accommodation—| Accommodation— 














Prisons, Prisoners. one prisoner more than one 
per cell. prisoner per cell. 
Principal Gaols- 2-0-0 <- secon eee 1,861 1,291 2,911 
MSniOt: GaOlsiercc esse ne sere cose ose 557 286 1,006 
POUNCE GOI terse ce cen coe tcemec eos 204 216 778 
fs) 2.) eee anerse err ereeCrre 2,622 1,793 4,695 





The total number of prisoners received under sentence into the various 
gaols throughout the Colony during the year 1892 was 13,783. Of 
these, 5, 570. were received at Darlinghurst Gaol, Sydney. The following 
table gives the number of prisoners received into gaol under sentence 
for the last ten years :— 





Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1883 11,309 4,096 15,405 
1884 12,836 4,161 16,997 
1885 13,045 4,324 17,369 
1886 12,650 4,382 17,032 
1887 11,554 3,728 15,282 
1888 10,519 3,712 14,231 
1889 9,299 3,583 12,882 
1890 9,203 3,084 12,287 
1891 9,553 3,257 12,810 
1892 10,677 | 3,106 13,783 


pm 


The average number of persons in confinement during the year has 
not been ascertained, but the number in detention at the close of each 
year is known, and the figures for ten years will be found in the following 
statement. Taking one year with another, these figures may be accepted 
as fairly representing the average daily number for each year given, 
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Prisoners have been classified under two heads—those under sentence, 
and those awaiting trial. The respective numbers of each of these 
classes for the period named were :— 





Total Under sentence. Awaiting trial. 


persons 
Year. |inconfine-| Males. |Females 
ment. Males. |Females} ‘Total. Males. |Females} Total. 

















1883 2,168 1,826 | 342 330 | 2,014 | 142 12 154 
1884 2,464 | 2,115 | 349 : 337 | 2,303 | 149 12 161 


1,6 
1,9 
1885 2,999 | 25222 | 337 | 2,0 328 | 2,412 | 138 9 147 
2,0 
3 


on 
66 

84 

1886 | 2,501 | 2,119 | 382 | 2,018 | 369 | 2,387 | 101 | 13 | 114 
1887 | 2,380 | 2,053 | 327 | 1,919 | 316 | 2,935 | 134 | 11 | 145 
1888 | 2,353 | 2,044 | 309 | 1,931 | 301 | 2,932 | 113) § | 121 
1889 | 2,370 | 2,048 | 322 | 1,932 | 313 | 2,245 | 116 | 9 | 195 
1890 | 2,425 | 2,143 | 282 | 2,023 | 269 | 2,296 | 120 | 13 | 129 
1891 | 2,616 | 2,325 | 291 | 2,204 | 285 | 2489 | 191 | 6 | 127 
1892 | 2,622 | 2,354 | 268 | 2,930 | 254 | 2484 | 115 | 14 | 129 





The prisoners under sentence may be roughly divided into two classes, 
according to the description of offence for which they were convicted, as 
in the following table. It must, however, be admitted that the line 
dividing felonies from misdemeanours is very ill-defined :— 





Under sentence for— 


Total under sentence. 




















Year. Felony. | Misdemeanour, Misdemeanour. 

Males. Females. Males. | Females. ; Males. “Mates. | Females.) Tota Females, Total. 
) b= + | | 802 47 882 283 1,684 330 2, 014 
[ici Se | 949 33 1,017 304 1,966 337 2 303 
PORES. a cases. | 1,047 33 ] 037 295 2,084 328 2, 412 
joo | Se 1,070 40 "948 329 2,018 369 9, 387 
DR seaside acs. 1,024 30 877 286 1,901 316 yA By f 
DIES doer wens es "987 y9 § 935 274 1,922 301 2,223 
Lt. | | Seon 1,051 29 869 284 1,920 313 2,233 
[eae 1,073 27 947 245 2,020 272 2, 292 
OES 50 coewes 3: 1,120 35 1,084 250 2,204 285 2. 489 
kL 2 1,695 $2 "535 172 2,230 254 2,484 


The number of felons detained under sentence was larger in 1891 
and 1892 than in any other year of the series, and it will be seen 
that a numerical increase has taken place since 1883. This advance 
does not denote an increase in crime—for the number of prisoners 
sent to gaol in 1892 was actually rather less in proportion to the total 
population than was the number in 1883. Serious crime, as already 
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shown, is decreasing in the community, and the greater number of 
prisoners in the gaols points rather to longer sentences. The increase 
in the term served by prisoners is due to the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, which came into force on the Ist day of July, 1883. By 
the provisions of that Act in very many cases a minimum sentence 
was imposed which the Judges had not power to reduce. More recently, 
however, an Amending Act has been passed, by which the Judges 
are enabled to exercise greater discretion in the way.of leniency in 
cases where they are of opinion that the circumstances render it 
expedient that they should do so. 

As in the case of the arrests, the largest number of prisoners at any 
age-period are those whose ages range from 25 to 30 years; but, pro- 
portionately to the numbers of the population, the ages of middle life, 
namely, from: 30 to 50 years, are most productive of criminals. The 
following table gives the number and ages of persons sentenced to 
penal servitude, labour, or imprisonment, during the year 1892. 
Three of the males sentenced to death had the sentence commuted :— 


Sentenced to Imprisonment. 

















a 
3 To pei 
; t 5 
B With Penal! With Labour. | Without Labour. aia 
Ages eS ; 

wn wn n = af: n 3 ax n 3 as 

= — a ics = — oe - A Fy = 
10 and under1I5..,| ...| ...... 36 It 37 79 lj; -80)- E15 oe 
15 eo pee bane 3 291; 60} 351) 410) 112) 522) 704 172) 876 
20 y 25 a 23 513} 146; 659} 638) 266} 904)1,174| 412) 1,586 
25 - SO) 38 |1,159) 165)/1,32411,332| 445)1,777|2,529| 610) 3,139 
30 - 2 eee yA | 656} 123) 779)1,001|} 480/1,431/1,678| 553) 2,23] 
35 oe 40 16 465| 114) 579) 771) 350)1,121)1,252) 464) 1,716 
40 “. 45 2 ii 315) 106) 421) 609) 263) 872) 933) 369) 1,302 
45 50 1 6 2541 49| 303} 502) 131) 633) 763) 180) 943 
50 -. 55 3 208} 35) 243) 390) 119) 509} 601) 154) 755 
55 - 60 D 121; 13) 134| 207| 54) 261) 330! 67| 397 
60 and over......... i 6 217; 29) 246) 374) 94) 468) 598) 123) 721 

Totala® 325 <3. 4 125 |4,235 Sach 6,313)2, abe are 10,677|3, 106/13,783 





Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 8,957 dis- 
tinct persons were convicted during the year 1892, of whom 7,628 were 
males, and 1,329 were females. The following table shows the number 
of distinct persons of the male sex in age groups who were convicted 
once and more than once during 1892, any convictions they may have 
undergone in previous years being disregarded. In the figures given 
herewith the returns from all the gaols have been combined, and each 
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person is debited with the total number of sentences received, whether 
served in one or several prisons :— 


| Males Convicted during 1892, with Ages and Number of Times 








Convicted. 
Ages. a a re 
| 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 56 | 7| 8/9 {10 |12|14{15]16{18|19|20| Total. 
1 LL Rn ee a 9 AY vecd as skaaslonelOeestaceleccleccloacles teu ste 10 
| EN Ere emen eonrene WO road 051. - Zesbes'she cates howalee Asst heo closed sa olecelcttcig 10 
ee ees cereeek rescued oces 19 Ph cctshy so ockh ne S oleaAne cle tedeas 21 
jb. aaa ery oe ne 13 SRA EEE He oles 16 
jC Se errata eee 36 | ie: ene oy te : 43 
LS Por ee eee a Se 50 SB cle. a Fe 60 
(| Ee ee ane a Re ce ns 61 Pee at ate Las oF j 74 
| Ne RR ne eae ee tae Se 87 Ay) nis ] a vice | Se 
UT EET ee er err eee 123 16; 8 3) 1] ee ol: ae 
Do ree eee 121 yn A 4 TO ] oy Pe | soe 
De eee cee ee ee 106} 22) 8 4...| 2 recess iT ya 
| ene APE 143 17; 8 3 1 ae Ae Pda ty 
> 1) SE Ree EY ECA 164) 29' 12) 3) 1/1 see Fe 4 240 
92; ee ee 146, 2a oe 2h hi.: ] aeloe | 178 
7 BORE rere err 143| Sa Ee sor eB .k..).. Scelee .| 181 
25 and under 30......... 1,349} 288/106} 39)11| 4) 3/...) 2 ae a ../1,803 
30 BO caceetere 889} 181) 61} 18)11) 6) 3)...1... Bivtizlc,. ] Hii 
35 ap 40a 665] 123) 43) 17) 7| 3) 2) 1) 1 SEAS 6 a? y ee Pe ..| 866 
40 >5 | errr 518 97; 38} 6) 4) 3) Q).../...1... : ed bis ll...| 670 
45 ae SO 369) 87) 20) 16) 7] 5} 3i...l... ] 508 
50 Pe BB cree. 363| 59 15) 7} 4, 21 bl 452 
55 rs | | Pe 170; 31) 16} 4 1) 1} Qi...) 1 226 
60 ae 65222: M4 CO Oh BAA RIEL shcctlsyalscclccctes etapa 
65 - {| Opera 76 I3i 4) 43h :: i aktaun [ose tas ols Siena]: evkcced eects Cee 
70 =A fis Ree 4] AGU Onde SAG od hs he ecslocs?, Bek: 63 
15 . SO eccce 29 HERE RAE SS ik Meta aes Bios FR Wy Wen Pee (ere Ne 35 
80 and over .........00.0-. 7 >): ee ES nae Bic AlN shed ashes tse She's Aves teed becdtes 10 
WORAL © oo ocs ocecfosss 5,851)1,123/391)139/52/29|20) 3) 6) 3 4 1} 1} 1) 1) 2} 117,628 


These figures disclose some interesting facts. It is sad to see that ten 
boys only 10 years old had to be sent. to gaol, as well as the large number 
of 150 between the ages of 10 and 15; but it is well known that the 
problem of dealing with juvenile offenders is one of the most serious 
and embarrassing that the magistrates have to cope with, especially as 
there is no Reformatory in the Colony to which boys of the criminal 
class can be sent. In the absence of such an institution, the magistrates, 
unwilling to subject boys of tender age to the contaminating influences 
of a gaol, generally ignore the criminal charges and send them to the 
nautical school-ship “ Vernon,” as deserted or neglected children. This, 
though the lesser of two evils, is manifestly unfair to the class of chil- 
dren for whom the “ Vernon” was primarily intended, and must largely 
increase the difficulties of its management. Some few years ago extensive 
buildings were erected at Rookwood for the accommodation of criminal 
boys, but they have been put to other uses. 
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A remarkable feature of the foregoing table is the large number of per- 
sons sent to gaol more than once during the year. The prisoners with 
two or more convictions numbered 1,787, while their convictions were 
4,824. The list of second convictions commences with a child of 10 years 
and ends with two old men of over 80 ; the third convictions are headed 
by two lads of 14, and so on, as the list shows. One man, whose age was 
between 30 and 35 years, was convicted no less than twenty times, and 
one old man, over 70 years of age, was convicted sixteen times during 
the year. The number of persons of 20 years and under convicted of 
offences was 792, and of these 157 were convicted more than once. 

There were 1,329 females imprisoned during the year 1892, of whom 
the large proportion of 586, or 44 per cent., were convicted more than 
once. The convictions of girls of 20 years and under numbered 133, and 
of these 48 were imprisoned more than once. One woman was convicted 
as many as 19 times during the year, two had 17 convictions recorded 
against them, and three were convicted 16 times. Three women, one aged 
between 75 and 80 years, were convicted no less than 14 times during 
the year. The following table shows the number of females imprisoned, 
their ages, and number of convictions during the year :— 





Females Convicted during 1892, Wier oe and Number of times 
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There is a Reformatory for girls at Shaftesbury, near the South Head 
of Port Jackson, where girls under 16 years of age, who have fallen 
into crime, may be detained; nevertheless, five girls under this age found 
their way to prison during the year 1892. The Shaftesbury Reformatory 
received seven inmates during the year, in addition to thirty-two in the 
institution at the close of the previous year, making a total of thirty-nine, 
of whom, however, fourteen were discharged, so that atthe close of 1892 
there remained a total of twenty-five. An Industrial School for girls is 
maintained at Parramatta, but it is not intended for criminal children, 
and will be dealt with under the head of charitable institutions. 

The punishments awarded to offenders vary from nominal imprison- 
ment to the supreme penalty of death. The following summary gives a 
classification for 1892 according to the length of the sentences and the 
nature of the offences, with references to. male offenders only. It should 
be noticed that whereas the two previous tables show the number of 
distinct persons sentenced, the figures in the two following statements 
refer to the number of offences punished, the same person in some 
instances having been sentenced several times in the course of the 
year :— 


Length of Sentences. 





1 week and under 


| 
| 


10 years & under 15. | 


1 month and 


Offences. 


Total Offences. 


1 week. 

1 month, 
under 6. 
___under 12, 
1 year and under 2. 
under 5. 


| 

2 days and under. | 
6 months and 
2 years and 

“Until order com- | 
plied with, &c. 

Term of 

Natural Life. 


3 days and under 


5.years & under 10, | 





— 
Ts 
Jee) 
or 
i 
=P) 


Offences against the person. | 1,191 
Offences against property 

with violence .. 329 
Offences against property 

without violence | 2170; 17) 12) -325)1,272)369| 77 
Forgery and offences against | 

the currency 6 2 6} 9) 15 
‘Offences against good order. 6,029 877 7222, 926/1,361/135) 6 
Offences not included in the | 


preceding 892, Sine: suas ey 258 18) 1] 


to 


127| 15} 12 








Total offences committed Wy 


Males 10,677 975/870 4, oss, 617/641) sad its: 76) ¢ 





It will be seen that the sentence of death was passed on four persons ; 
in one case it was carried out, and in the other three it was commuted 
to imprisonment for life, the offences being murder, or attempted 
murder. Besides the three cases just mentioned, there were five other 
_cases in which imprisonment for life was the penalty awarded. 
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The classification of sentences and nature of offences for which 
females suffered imprisonment in 1892 is given below. In twenty- 
four cases only, out of 3,106, did the length of sentence exceed one 
year. The terms for which women are sentenced are:much shorter than 
those of males, as their offences, generally speaking, are much lighter :— 


Length of Sentence. 


Offences. 


Total Offences. 
2 days and 
under. 

3 days and 
under 1 week. 
1 week and 
under 1 month. 
1 month and 
under 6. 

6 months and 
under 12. 

1 year and 
under 2. 

2 years and 
under 5. 


Offences against the person ... 63 
Offences against property with 

violence 53 
Offences against property 

without violence .. EDS Gee eee 38 
Forgery and offences against 

the currency y Aa eres es en 
Offences against good order...| 2,806 | 191 | 225 | 1,547 
Offences not included in 

the preceding 5 ] 


| 
— | 


Co ww 
~“TI ©&6 
ee 9 
Coo 
bo 
_ 








——— | 


Total offences committed 
by Females 3,106 | 196 | 226 | 1,658 | 888 | 123 | :10 


Allusion has already been made to the number of persons with more 
than one conviction recorded against them during 1892. It would be 
of interest to. compare these figures with the records of previous years, 
but unfortunately those prior to 1889 are not entirely reliable, and 
are therefore omitted from the following table, which includes also a 


statement of the average number of offences committed by each person 
confined :— 


Prisoners sent to Gaol . Average number of 
more than once. Offences Committed. Offences;Committed. 


Males. | Females. Males. | Females. | Males. | Females, 


1889 1,224 663 3,126 2,539 
1890 1,196 565 3, 165 2,201 
1891 1,285 584 3,431 
1892 1,787 586 4,828 


From the evidence of the above table there would appear to be a 
constant reappearance of the same faces before the Courts to account 
for so high an average of reconvictions. The proportion of habitual 
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offenders, if those with previous convictions may be so termed, is 
remarkable, and will perhaps be better illustrated by the following 
table than even by the one just given. The returns, which are approxi- 
mate only, in each case only include convictions within the year named, 
zonvictions in a previous year being disregarded :— 





Percentage of prisoners Percentage of prisoners 
Year. with previous convictions Year. with previous convictions 
sent to gaol. sent to gaol. 
1883 28°3 | 1888 25°3 
1884 26°2 1889 22°5 
1885 27°0 1890 22°2 
1886 26°4 1891 21°3 
1887 25°4 1892 26°4 





The number of distinct persons committed to gaol under sentence for 
past ten years is given in the following table. The number fluctuated 
considerably during the period under review, but there is ample evidence 
in this table, taken ‘in conjunction with that on page 231, showing trials, 
dvc., in the superior courts, that crime is steadily diminishing :— 


Year. Persons. | Year. Persons. 
1883 10,793 1888 10,096 
1884 12,264 1889 8,827 
1885 12,429 1890 7,939 
1886 11,474 1891 8,791 
1887 9,046 1892 8,957 





The chief punishment inflicted on refractory prisoners is solitary con- 
finement. Formerly other modes of punishment were equally used, but 
of late years these have been to a large extent superseded. The number 
of punishments inflicted upon refractory prisoners is given as follows :— 





Prisoners punished in gaols. Percentage of 


Year. 7 AE TT San rg ST Ce gg aN ETE TRA total prisoners 
Solitary Other Total punished. 
confinement. punishment. . 
1883 1,249 268 1,517 9°8 
1884 1,473 436 1,909 11°2 
1885 1,435 399 1,834 9°3 
1886 1,420 389 1,809 9-2 
1887 1,445 416 1,861 10°5 
1888 1,302 246 1,548 9°3 
1889 1,195 331 1,526 10°0 
1890 1,458 266 1,724 11°8 
1891 1,235 304 1,539 10°1 
1892 1,412 317 1,729 10°5 
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There were fifty-four persons imprisoned for debt during the year 1892. 
As the time of detention as a rule only extended for short periods, the 
number of debtors in confinement at any one time was not large, and 
on the 31st December, 1892, there were only nine persons in gaol for 
debt. The figures for the last ten years will be found in the following 
table :— 


———— 














Year. | Male. Female. Total, | Year. | Male, Female, Total. 
ee Ee cee GEN neers 
1883 27 1 28 1888 56 l 57 
1884 61 3 64 1889 yAl 1 7 
1885 50 2 52 1890 59 Pe 61 
1886 61 1 62 1891 45 er 45 
1887 48 2 50 1892 54 : 54 


The following table gives the number of the prisoners employed in the 
several gaols at the end of 1892, and those engaged in the principal 
callings. In some of the gaols there are no means of finding suitable 
employment of a profitable or useful nature, otherwise the numbers 
shown could be very much increased ; but it also must be considered that 
there are many prisoners whose services are not available for labour, 
such as those whose sentence does not carry hard labour, and those 
exempt from work on account of medical and other reasons. The net 
value of the labour done during 1892 amounted to £52,615 :— 





Carpenters and assistants......... 9 BOOK DHIGETS:) cn cevecs: seoncerenscees 29 
PAINGETR ater eceseee ere ee 23 WW irtGerae sc ocsecsees reer estes ec ceneees 32 
Blacksmiths and assistants ..... ; 35 WARRING ste cs sense ceteris 75 
CEMHSTRIENS 72 ¢.ccdae ss sssesuna sarees 24 School’assistants..............0..000 7 
ME SSONS eh cecis cysts es ese eeeesetee 8 Hospital attendants ............... 30 
mbouecuitersaus.: «ose. cere toe 24 BAEDGES i.e era seccaecetoseeeenaes 23 
Eabourersec cscs acces c sees: 251 Needlowork.:...,-sunceccos coca es 83 
PLUSOMAKECIS Ge ec ere 11 Sweepers and cleaners ............ 269 
WEMUINAK CTA tc niarwessecce frvecee nes 71 Other employments ............... 760 
SSMOGINAK EIS! s. 525 sce4.50550esessneaesek 113 

DR BNONS orve es cass tenor oe Seo reese tates 141: Total employed ........ 2,048 


Besides the foregoing, there were at the close of the year 1892 as 
many as 370 persons who were not employed; the reasons for such 
exemption will be found in the following statement :— 


In hospitals’ .......<cc.ssescens rs 61 Incapable 224 i2ccipiiecdeseavccosesices 39 
En Collsiesee ee ece renee ecto 15 Received too late to be set to 
Under medical treatment ..,....... 39 OE ss choc vn veka oodevccee 19 
Exempt from work ..:-:-0..:-0.045+ 59 Not under sentence ...........,...... 116 
Delegates ccc sss escoe arts ctireserg LO —_ 


Keeping themselves...............++ 7 Lotaleycwerereresmesesecs 370 
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The death-rate in gaols is very light, when the neglected state in 
which many of the prisoners are received is' considered, and more- 
over shows signs of decreasing. No common ground of comparison 
exists between the death-rate in gaols and that of the general popu- 
lation. In the following table the number of deaths is given for 1875 
and subsequent periods, together with the death-rates per 1,000 of all 
prisoners received under sentence during each year, and this includes 
those whose term had not expired at the close of the previous year :— 








Deaths. i a per 
rson 
Year. under bison ill 
Male. | Female. | Total. (Both sexes.) 
ay ta tibet Rd, 
|. 7s eyes 34 8 42 3°98 
LOR tees By is 37 2°38 
| 2”: Been pee 39 ll 50 252 
PRN econo cree nets ere 38 10 48 2°45 
BURG okoose csc uceses cress ae 30 8 38 2°14 
MRD ee cece eee a, 30 5 35 2°11 
MAM socest ceveus cake tees 32 3 35 2°30 
1 tS ee pe we ER Re ‘24 3 26 1°77 
WS orcs ee 37 2 40 2°62 
NOM aeccs coe ese ee,) 36 4 40 2°44 





The following table shows the amount spent in maintenance for 
the police services and gaol establishments during the last five years, 
and also the net return from prison labour :— 








Expenditure. Net Expenditure. 

Net Value 

Year. Gaols and of Prison 
Police. E Bs nl Total. Labour. Total. A PBR 

ments. 

£ £ P| £ £ BS. ss di 
ee 275,092 152,911 | 428,003 | 38,243 | 389,760; 0 7 6 
Ch. | a ie 291,249 155,925 || 447,174 | 42,317 404,857 | 0 7 7 
te 288,823 147,963 | 436,786 | 42,406 394,380 | 0 7 2 
MME, he ove ceivug cans 308,887 170,170 | 479,057 | 54,067 424,990; 0 7 5 
MOM hoo. diay. 323,249 176,021 | 499,270 | 52,615 | 446,655 | 0 7 7 





THE SUPREME COURT—CIVIL JURISDICTION. 


The chief legal tribunal of the Colony is the Supreme Court, which 
sat present composed of seven Judges—that is, one Chief Justice, and 
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six Puisne Judges. Civil actions are usually tried by a jury of four 
persons, but either party to the suit, on cause shown, may apply to a 
Judge in Chambers to have the cause tried by a jury of twelve. 
Twice the number of jurors required to sit on the case are chosen by 
ballot, from a panel summoned by the Sheriff, and from that number 
each of the parties: strikes out a fourth, the remainder thus selected by 
both parties forming the jury who are to try the case. This jury are 
constituted the judges of the facts of the case only, being bound to 
accept the dicta of the Judge on all points of law. From the court 
thus constituted an appeal lies to what is called the “Full Court,” 
sitting im Banco, which is generally composed of at least three of the 
Judges. The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne 
Judge, presides over the Full Court, which gives its decision by 
majority. The circumstances under which new trials are granted 
are:—Where the Judge has erroneously admitted or rejected ma- 
terial evidence ; where he has wrongly direeted the jury on a point of 
law; where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence; or 
where, from some other cause, there has. evidently been a miscarriage 
of justice. 


Provision is made for appeals to the Privy Council, but any suitor 
wishing to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of the Empire 
must first obtain leave so to do from the Supreme Court. The amount 
in dispute must be at least £500, or affect the construction of a New 
South Wales statute. In other cases application for leave to appeal 
must be made to the Privy Council itself. 

The Chief Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Commissary 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising out of collisions, 
&c., in Australian waters, are determined. 


One of the Puisne Judges also acts as Judge of the Equity Court, from 
whose decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence to the Privy 
Council. 


Affairs in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a Puisne Judge, assisted 
by the Registrar. An appeal can be made to the Full Court against 
the Judge’s decision. 

Another Puisne Judge presides over the Divorce Court, in which 
cases are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Equity Judge also represents the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, and hears.and decides all applications for the probate 
of wills, and for letters of administration, and also determines suits as 
to the validity, &c., of wills. Motions for rehearing cases, adjudicated 
in this court, are sometimes made before the Supreme Court or Privy 
Council. Barristers only had the right of audience before the Supreme 
Court until March, 1892, when an Act was assented to extending the 
privilege to solicitors. 
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The following table gives the number of civil suits decided in the 
Supreme and Circuit Courts in each year from 1883 to 1893, in- 
clusive :— 


Total amount 
Undefended for which judgment 
igned 


= ops Causes 
Year. Writs issued. abled: Defended, or settled. 


1883 3,830 377 225 152 

1884 4,547 493 271 222 370,648 
1885 4,079 494 255 239 . 399,952 
1886 5,649 503 255 248 410,275 
1887 5,149 478 223 255 457,704 
1888 4,636 583 306 277 393,976 
1889 6,408 599 300 299 690,753 
1890 5,951 589 460 129 751,825 
1891 6,144 532 289 243 537,231 
1892 6,219 463 273 187 739,419 


During the last ten years only 26 civil cases have been tried before 
juries of twelve out of 2,860 trials in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
during that period. During 1892 the whole of the cases in these Courts, 
with the exception of three, were tried before juries of four only. 


TESTAMENTARY AND EQUITY JURISDICTION. 


The number of probates and letters of administration in connection 
with wills for each year, of the same period, is given in the next table :— 


No. of probates No. of Total. 
and administra-|- Amount sworn | letters of | Amount sworn 
tions—Wills to. adminis- to. No. of Amount 
annexed. tration. estates sworn to. 


Year. 


£ £ 
1883 862 3,528,602 613 588,029 
1884 933 3,642,709 648 605,543 1,581 4,248,252 
1885 961 3,721,805 659 601,542 1,620 | 4,323,347 


e 
1886 1,026 4,726,918 706 768,628 1,732 | 5,495,546 


1,475 | 4,116,631 


1887 961 3,621,874 665 641,426 1,626 | 4,263,300 
1888 998 3,652,963 667 638, 295 1,665 | 4,291,258 
1889 1,115 4,317,734 682 473,611 1,797 | 4,791,345 
1890 1,131 6,605, 545 680 922,577 1,811 7,578, 122 
189] 1,192 4,734,228 767 722,568 1,959 | 5,456,796 
1892 1,287 4,619, 164 842 1,150,163 2,129 | 5,769,327 


The amount sworn to represents the value of property in the posses- 
sion of the persons for whose estates administration was granted ; the 
amount on which stamp duty was paid will be found in the subsequent 
chapter dealing with “ Accumulation.” 
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DISTRICT COURTS. 


District Courts have been established for the trial of civil causes where 
the value in dispute does not exceed £200. They are presided over by 
Judges specially appointed for the purpose, who also perform the duties 
of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, in which capacity they are competent 
to try all prisoners except such as are charged with capital crimes. 
District Courts sit ten months during the year in the metropolis, and 
are held twice a year in all considerable country towns. The Judge is 
not ordinarily assisted by a jury, but in cases where the amount in dis- 
pute exceeds £20, either of the parties may, by giving notice to the 
Registrar of the Court, have a jury summoned. On questions of law an 
appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 

The number of suits in the District Courts of the Colony, and the 
mode in which they were tried, whether with or without jury, &c., is 
given in the following table for the judicial year terminating the last day 
of February, 1893 :— 


Settled. Number of R esult of the 


Number of suits. cases tried. trials. 


Total : | ee 
amount Without |By arbi- 


sued for, | bearing. | tration.) . 


District. 
Com- 
menced. 


For 
plaintiffs. 
For 
defendants. 


b 3 
™_ 

3B] 2b 
Sse 
ra = 


Metropolitan and £ 
Hunter 156,035 | 4,505 3,697 | 3,457 | 268 
Southern 31,530 557 |... 683 614 |} 81 
South-western 38, 404 389 ae 495 454 
Western 26,341 352 385 351 
Northern 42,914 ae 781 710 

28, 664 


13,446 | 323,888 


The costs of the above-mentioned suits in the District Courts amounted 
to £21,675. These are the costs of both plaintiff and defendant, as 
taxed by the Registrar. 


DIVORCE COURT. 


Prior to the passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873, the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales had no jurisdiction in divorce. 
The chief grounds of divorce under this Act were adultery since marriage 
on the part of the wife, and adultery and cruelty on the part of the 
husband. At the latter end of 1891 an Amending Act was passed by 
Parliament, and which was assented to in May of the following year, 
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but did not come into force until the month of August. Under thenew 
Act the conditions for obtaining divorce have been extended, as, in 
addition to the grounds mentioned above, divorces may now. be granted 
on both sides for desertion for over three years, habitual drunkenness, 
habitual cruelty and neglect, imprisonment for over three years and still 
in prison on commuted capital sentence or under penal servitude for 
seven years, conviction within one year previously of attempt to murder, 
or assault with intent to commit grievous bodily harm, assault or cruel 
beating, and in the case of the husband, five years frequent conviction 
for crime and habitually leaving wife without support. The number of 
decrees obtained for dissolution of marriage, with those for judicial 
separation since the Supreme Court had jurisdiction in divorce, was as 
follows :— 





Decrees. | Decrees. 


TTR ee eer ae tes ard | 
Dissolution a 


Judicial 
Separation. | | Total. sssemaad | Total. 


pagar poyens 


meiaeeaiss Marriage. 


25 
28 
44 
42 
50 
71 


— 
O2o™I SO EH OCD > CO 


| 
fe Ley 
5 23 
E | 
| 
| 





During the last ten years 652 petitions for, dissolution of marriage 
were received, of which number 356 were granted ; in same period, 72 
petitions for judicial separation were applied for, of which. 65 were 
granted. The number of divorces and judicial separations per 10,000 
marriages in New South Wales for quinquennial periods is given 
below :— 


Per 10,000 Marriages. 


| Divorces 
Divorces. Judicial Separation. | and : 
Judicial Separation. 


1874-78 : : | 
1879-83 | 
1884-88 “ | 
1889-92 ‘ | 

| 
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BANKRUPTCY COURT. 


The statutes relating to bankrupt debtors are administered by the 
Supreme Court, and the jurisdiction is exercised by a Judge thereof, 
called the Judge in Bankruptcy, who may on occasion delegate certain 
of the powers vested in him to the Registrar of Bankrupt Estates. 
When any person becomes embarrassed, and is unable to pay his debts, 
the law allows him to sequestrate his estate for the benefit of his 
creditors, or these latter may, under certain specified circumstances, 
apply for a compulsory sequestration. An officer of the Court, termed 
an official assignee, is appointed by the Judge to manage each seques- 
trated estate. His duties are to realise the bankrupt’s assets, and pay 
pro rata the debts proved, subject to the approval of the Judge. After 
each bankrupt’s case has been investigated, and all dividends have been 
paid, the Judge may at his discretion grant a certificate relieving the 
bankrupt from all future liability. This certificate is granted in all 
cases where no blame has been found to attach to the applicant ; but 
where the bankruptcy has been brought about by recklessness or fraud, 
it is often withheld for some time, and, in very bad cases, refused 
entirely. An appeal from the decision of the Judge may be made on 
the same terms and in similar mode as is provided in respect to an order, 
decision, or ruling of a Judge of the Supreme Court, and by the rules 
of Court the Judge from whose decision an appeal has been made may 
not sit to hear such appeal. The number of applications made to the 
Full Court against the ruling of the Bankruptcy Court for the last ten 
years was 37. 

The number of bankrupts, and the amounts for which they failed, 
and other particulars will be found in the chapter of this volume 
relating to finance. 





PART XITT. 


Internal Communication. 


po many years, settlement was restricted to the narrow belt of land 

shut in between the Blue Mountains and the sea. Several main 
roads were formed through this.country within a few years after the first 
settlement of the Colony. These roads connected the infant towns of 
Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and Penrith with the metropolis, and 
were constructed entirely by prison labour. The abrupt wall of sand- 
stone rising on the further side of the Nepean barred all access to the 
interior of the country. As early as the year 1796 George Bass made 
an attempt to cross the mountain range, and returned after an unsuc- 
cessful journey, reporting that it was impossible to find a passage even 
for a person on foot. In 1813, a protracted season of drought, attended 
by considerable losses amongst the stock, brought home very clearly to 
the settlers the conviction that the future of the Colony entirely de- 
pended upon the discovery of an extension of grazing land, beyond the 
narrow limits within which they were then hemmed. In the month of 
May of the year named, Gregory Blaxland, W. ©. Wentworth, and 
Lieutenant Lawson once more attempted to find a passage across the 
mountains. After meeting with difficulties which seem astonishing 
enough to the present generation, who have seen a railway carried over 
the same track, by which Bathurst may be reached in a few hours, these 
gentlemen succeeded in opening a way—sometimes by creeping through 
dense forests, at others by scaling tremendous precipices—to the vast 
plains lying west of the great Cordillera of Australia. They returned 
on the 6th June, and shortly afterwards Governor Macquarie sent a 
party of surveyors, under Mr. Evans, to report on the practicability of 
making a road, and the report being favourable, the construction of 
the great western highway was at once commenced, the work being per- 
formed by gangs of prisoners. The track thus made formed a continu- 
ation of the great Western Road from Penrith, and it was completed 
as far as Bathurst by the 21st January, 1815. 

The discovery of the Bathurst Plains, and the completion of the 
mountain road, gave so great an impetus to settlement that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of roads with the demands of the 
settlers. The Government, therefore, contented itself with maintaining 
the roads already constructed, and extending them in the direction of the 
principal centres of settlement. For many years these main roads were 
the only ones which received attention. This would perhaps have Been 
sufficient had the progress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been similar 
to that of the years previous to that date. Such, however, was not the 
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case. The gold discovery entirely altered the circumstances of the 
Colony, and during the period of excitement and change which followed 
that remarkable event, so many new roads were opened, and so large 
an increase in traffic occurred, that the general condition of the public 
highways was by no means good. The Roads Department was formed 
as far back as 1857, and, although good service was done by the road 
pioneers before that date, the modern system of roadmaking may be said 
to have begun with the creation of the department. It was not, however, 
until 1864 that the whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, 
received attention at the hands of the State. 

The principal main roads of the Colony are :— 

Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, 
New England. 

Western Road—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren through 
Bathurst, Orange, and many other important townships; thence 
prolonged to the Darling, at Bourke, by a line 175 miles in 
length. 

Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney to Albury. This 
road was, before the construction of the railway, the great 
highway between Sydney and Melbourne. 

South Coast Road—length, 250 miles. This road, after leaving 
Campbelltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of which 
it runs as far as Coal Cliff. It then traverses the Illawarra 
district, parallel to the coast, and passes through the rich lands 
watered by the Shoalhaven, Clyde, and Moruya, as far as Eden, 
at the southern limit of the Colony. 

None of these roads have now the importance they formerly possessed. 
The railways of the Colony for the most part follow the direction of the 
main roads, and attract to themselves nearly all the through traffic. 
The tendency now is to make the roads act as feeders to the railway, by 
converging the traffic from outlying districts towards convenient stations 
along the line. 

The expenditure by the Government upon the different roads varies 
considerably according to their importance. All roads maintained by 
the Government fall under seven classes. On first-class roads the 
Government expends yearly an amount equal to £50 per mile ; on second- 
class roads, £40 per mile ; third-class, £30 per mile ; fourth-class, £20 
per mile ; fifth-class, £15 per mile; on sixth-class roads, £10 per mile ; 
and on seventh-class roads, £5 per mile. 

The network of roads spread over the face of the Colony is divided, 
for purposes of maintenance, into road districts and road trusts. The 
whole Colony is divided into six supervising Engineers’ districts, each in 
charge of an officer who is directly responsible to the Commissioner and 
Engineer-in-Chief for Roads. These divisions are sub-divided into sixty- 
five road districts, managed locally by resident engineers, who have the 
greater part of the road communication of the Colony outside the 
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municipal boundaries, aswell as a portion of the roads within municipalli- 
ties, under their care. The road trusts have the supervision of certain 
grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of minor import- 
ance. ‘T’here are, however, certain important roads in the vicinity of the 
metropolis governed by trusts. The length of roads in charge of resident 
engineers at the close of 1892, was 33,212 miles, while about 1,993 miles 
are under road trusts. There are also 553 miles within municipal areas, 
which are annually subsidised by the Department, making a total of 
34,758 miles under control. The length of road which has been 
metalled, ballasted, or gravelled is not less than 6,211 miles. There 
are also 4,141 miles of road-way not indeed metalled, but which have 
been formed and drained, and on which all necessary culverts have been 
constructed, 10,607 miles of road which have been cleared and partly 
drained, and 13,189 niiles of road which wind their way through the 
forests of the interior, chiefly along the lines marked out by the cart- 
wheels of the ‘foremost settlers, and form, in dry weather, adequate 
means of communication for the settlers, although it must be acknow- 
ledged that in seasons of rain these roads are frequently impassable. 
Besides the roads'mentioned above, there are 1,610 miles of mountain 
passes. Many of these passes presented the most formidable difficulties, 
and their construction reflects great credit upon the engineering skill of 
the officer, now deceased, who for ‘so many years designed and super- 
vised the construction and maintenance of the roads and bridges of the 
Colony. 

Many of the earliest bridges erected in the Colony were of stone, and 
are still existing. Those erected in the period following the extension 
of settlement to the interior were chiefly of timber, and have since been 
replaced, after a life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large 
bridges of recent erection are of iron or steel, and some of them have 
been erected under engineering conditions almost unique, owing to the 
peculiarity of the river-flow in some parts of the country. There are 
altogether 3,550 bridges of over 15 feet span, comprising 7,609 spans, 
covering a length of 243,697 feet, while there are also 25,854 culverts 
up to 15 feet span, 403,253 feet in length, and 10,169 causeways, 
with a total length of 237,055 feet. Where the traffic has not 
warranted their construction, or where local circumstances have 
rendered them inadvisable, instead of bridges, punts or ferries have been 
used. There are 100 punts, 7 of which are propelled by steam, and 93 by 
hand gear, along wire ropes. The number of boat ferries is 98, and 
there is also one ferry served by a steam launch, besides which the 
Department has charge of 5 ‘horse boats, and 86 flood boats. On an 
average, 1,853 men were employed each month, in addition to 4,747 men 
engaged by contractors, making a total of 6,600 men. 

The use of roads as the main arteries along which traffic from the 
metropolis to the interior flows has been superseded by the railways ; 
but the roads remain not only the sole means of communication 
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throughout a large part of the interior, but as most valuable feeders to 
the railway system of the country. No revenue is directly derived from 
roads, but the indirect advantages to the country have been very great, 
and after the lands and the railways they form the largest item of 
national property. It is estimated that £15,042,000 has been expended 
on roads and bridges since 1857, and the present value to the State, 
allowing for depreciation, cannot be less than £13,000,000. Their 
indirect value cannot be calculated, but as an instance of the change 
brought about by the system of aaa construction, it: may be siseniiikcaenl 
that, after the organization of the Roads Department on its present 
basis, the cost of carriage of goods by road and the time of transit was 
reduced by more than one-half, as will appear from the following 
statement :— 


; | Carriage by Road, 1857. | Carriage by Road, 1864. 
Main Roads. Fy ey [ee ea 


| Days of | 


Days of 
| transit. | Cost per ton. 


ra Cost per ton. 


Bathurst 234 
i 21 


d 
0 
0 
0 





Sydney to Goulburn 174 5 0 By 


The progress exhibited in these seven ‘years is very great. Part of 
the improvement may without hesitation be ascribed to better roads, 
but the decline in the demand for teams consequent on the cessation of 
the gold rush was also a cause of the lessened cost of transit. The 
price of:carriage by road has not declined since 1864, most of the traftic 
being through districts remote from the centres of population, where the 
requirements of the teamsters are costly to supply. The roads followed 
by the teams are those leading to the railway lines, and the loading 
consists for the most part of station supplies, wool, and other pr oduce. 
The rates vary according to the distance and the nature of the country 
traversed, but the following scale may be taken as typical of the ordinary 
charges for outward loading—that is, from the interior to the railways. 
Inward goods average about 1d. per mile less va those outwards :— 


Upto 40 miles 1 6 per ton per mile, 


93 100 > 39 


», 200 ,, 

», 300 
A slight consideration of the foregoing statement will be sufficient: to 
show how greatly the business of the country has been facilitated by 
the construction of the railways. If 100 miles be assumed as the average 
distance which.goods are carried, the prevailing rate by teams would be 
12d. per ton per mile. On the railways, as far back as 1872, the 
carriage was only 3°6d., and to-day it averages not more than 1-6d. It 


3° 
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would be overstating the case against road carriage, however, if the last 
figures were compared with the average price charged by teams. A 
comparison in every respect perfectly fair can be made between the cost 
of carrying general merchandise, which is only 2-6d. per ton per mile, 
and that of goods by teams, which, as stated above, is 12d. per ton per 
mile. The saving, therefore, by rail carriage is 78 per cent., and if it 
were possible to imagine the whole of the railway traffic to be carried by 
teams the cost would have been £8,363,000, instead of £1,812,000 
actually charged by the Railway Commissioners. In the portion of 
this chapter devoted, to goods traffic on the railways, particulars are 
given of the gradual cheapening of this form of carriage during the past 
twenty years. 

The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes during 1892 
was £889,633 ; this sum, however, includes the administrative expenses 
of the department, expenditure on punt approaches, and similar works 
incidental to the road traffic of the country. In the following statement 
is given the expenditure on construction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges for thirty-five years, with the details of the past twelve years. 
Taking this table as a whole, it is plain that this form of expenditure 
has grown at a rate very much faster than that of the general 
population :— 


Expenditure by Roads Expenditure by 


Year. Department. Trustees. 


£ £ £ 
1857 to 1880 5,430,923 782,907 6,213,830 


1881 484,567 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


577,212 
613,847 
750,584 
800,962 
628,379 
721,994 
663,929 
632,398 
770,809 
965,688 
859,028 


23,186 
24,722 
24,938 
27,722 
24,404. 
28,414 
45,433 
31,503 
31,361 
34,500 
31,990 
30,605 


507,753 
601,934 
638,785 
778,306 
$25,366 
656,793 
767,427 
695,432 
663,759 
805, 309 
997,678 
889, 633 


13,900,320 1,141,685 15,042,005 


Besides the roads maintained by the Government there existed, in 
February, 1893, 6,844 miles of roads and streets belonging to and main- 
tained by the municipalities of the Colony. Of these roads, 2,189 
miles were regularly formed and metalled, and 1,400 formed, while 
1,606 were cleared, and 1,649 miles not cleared. The value of these 
roads is estimated at £4,600,000; but this estimate must be looked 
upon aS an approximation only, since the information obtained from 
the various municipalities is not complete. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAYS. 


RAILWAYS. 


The first attempt to introduce into New South Wales the blessing of 
railway communication, which has so revolutionised the commerce of 
the older parts of the world, was made in 1846. On the 26th August 
of that year a meeting was held in Sydney at which it was decided to 
survey a line to connect the metropolis with the city of Goulburn. Two 
years afterwards, on 11th September, 1848, the Sydney Tramroad and 
Railway Company was formed, with a capital of £100,000, having for 
its object the construction of railways to Parramatta and Liverpool, 
with a possible extension, in course of time, to Bathurst and Goulburn. 

No time was lost in breaking ground, and on the 3rd July, 1850, the 
Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of the Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
turned the first sod of the first railway constructed in the Australian 
Colonies. 

The affairs of the Sydney Tramroad and Railway Company did not, 
however, prosper as the promoters had expected, and it was found 
necessary to transfer the property of the company to the Government of 
the Colony. Meanwhile another company had been started in 1853, 
with the object of constructing a railway from the city of Newcastle to 
Maitland. It met with no more success than the Sydney company, and 
shared the same fate. On the Government taking possession of the 
property of the defunct companies, the works were carried on with more 
vigour, and on the 26th of September, 1855, the line from Sydney to 
Parramatta was declared open for public traffic, and the extension to 
Goulburn was opened on the 27th May, 1869. 

The progress of railway construction during the twenty years which 
followed the opening of the first line was very slow, for in 1875 the 
length of the lines in operation had only reached 435 miles, or at the 
rate of 217 miles per year. Not asingle mile of railway was opened 
during 1865 and 1866; but in 1867 the construction of these great 
commercial highways received a new impetus, and continued to increase 
yearly until 1872, when it stood still for another period of two years, 
during which only 5 miles of railway were thrown open to traffic. In 
1875 33 miles were opened, and from the succeeding year till 1889 
greater activity prevailed, 1,748 miles having been constructed, or a 
yearly average of 129 miles, but this impetus received a check, only 
14 miles having been opened during the three following years. There 
were, however, 154 miles opened from July, 1892, to June, 1893, while 
the number of miles under construction, in July, 1893, was 1794 miles, 
of which 111 were approaching completion. The following table shows 
the number of miles of line opened in each year, as well as the total 
length in operation. The figures, which differ somewhat from those 
previously published, are corrected according to the latest report of the 
Railway Commissioners. The Campbelltown-Camden Tramway and the 
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Kogarah-Sans Souci Tramway are here included among the railways. 
Prior to 1888 the railway accounts were closed at the end of each year, 
but at that date the change was introduced of reckoning the railway 
year from the Ist July to the 30th June, which has been continued 
ever since :— 


Opened during 
the year. 


Opened during 


Total opened, the year. 


cone waa Seamer ae 


Total opened. 


Miles. Miles. 


33 435 


Miles. 
16 
73 508 
90 598 
90 688 
45 733 
848 


ae 
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Of the 2,351 miles in operation in June, 1893, 2,193 miles were single 
lines, 1491 miles double, and 8} miles of line with four tracks. 

The progress of the accommodation afforded by the State Railways of 
the Colony can be fairly gauged by comparing the number of persons at 
different periods to each mile of line open for traffic, and the number of 
train miles per inhabitant. Thus in 1860, there were 4,979 persons to 
each mile of line, but by the end of the year 1880 the work of construc- 
tion. was so much in excess of the increase of population that the pro- 
portion per mile had fallen to 881 persons, so that the facilities afforded 
by the railways were more than four times as great as in the year first 
named, while in 1893 the population per mile of line was reduced to 516. 
The increase in the number of train miles per inhabitant has been very 
rapid, rising from 0°5 miles in 1860, to 1°8 in 1870, 4:5 miles in 1880, 
and 7°4 in 1890, the 1892 and 1893 figures being a little below those of 
the year last named. The following statement illustrates the extension 
of railway facilities for 1860 and subsequent periods :— 


Number of train 
miles run per head 
of Population. 


Population to each Number of train 
mile of line. miles run. 


4,979 174,249 
2,861 483,446 
1,471 901,139 
1,360 1,472,204 
881 3,239,462 
546 6,638,399 
522 6,479,265 
498 6,472,107 
487 6,689,313 
491 7,641,769 
505 8,008,826 
524 8,410,421 
541 8,356,096 
516 7,505,310 


Points of comparison between the railways of a large and thinly 
inhabited country such as New South Wales and the countries of the Old 
World are difficult to obtain. The following table, however, illustrates 
the population and area in square miles of territory per mile of line open 
in the principal countries of the world, compiled from the latest returns. 
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It will be seen that New South Wales comes fairly well out of the 
comparison :— 


Length of Population | 


Countries. Railway. Area per Mile 


per ; 
Mile of Line. of Line. 








Australasia, including private! 
lines : Miles, 


New South Wales 2,432 
Victoria 2,921 
Queensland . | 2,353 
South Australia ..............+6 | 1,828 
Western Australia... | 651 
Tasmania 475 
New Zealand 2,036 





Square Miles. 
492 128 
400 30 
179 280 
184 494 

90 1,628 
322 55 
320 51 





America :— 
Argentine Republic ... 7,201 
Brazil 5,546 
14,009 
1,801 
171,048 


486 
2,525 
345 
1,403 
366 


Europe :— 

Austria-Hungary 16,490 
Belgium 2,805 
France 23,564 
CARRION «oc se ccasesschopes OES 25,969 
Great Britain and Ireland 20,191 
8,278 

1,632 

18,059 


2,508 
2,164 
1,622 
1,903 
1,876 
3,739 
2,764 
5,064 
Asia :— 


India (British) 16,996 | 13,270 











Four private lines of railway, 45, 36, 3 miles, and 1 mile in length 
respectively, were in operation during 1892, the two first connecting the 
important towns of Moama and Deniliquin, and Silverton and Broken 
Hill, the two last joining the Rosehill and Warwick Farm Kacecourses 
to the main line of railways at Clyde and Liverpool respectively. The 
first-named line virtually forms an extension of the Victorian railway 
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system from Melbourne to Echuca. Some facts relating to the traffic 
of these lines will be found in another place. The following figures 
relate only to lines under Government control. 

The capital expended on all lines‘ at the close of June, 1893, amounted 
to £34,657,571. The amounts expended on lines opened during each 
year from the commencement of the railway system will be found in the 
following table :— 


Capital expended on 


1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 


lines open. 


£ 

515,347 
1,422,672 
2,746,373 
5,566,092 
7,245,379 
11,778,819 
21,831,276 


Capital expended on 


lines open. 


£ 

26,532,122 
27,722,748 
29,839, 167 
30,555, 123 
31,768,617 
33,312, 608 
34,657,571 


1886 24,071,454 


The Colony of New South Wales stands in a good position among 

_ the Australasian Colonies in regard to railway development, as will be 

seen from the following table, which shows the length of lines open for 
traffic in the various colonies up to the end of 1892 :— 


Lines Open. 
Government.| Private. Total. 


Miles. Miles. Miles. | 
New South Wales ; 2,432 


Victoria , ah 2,921 
Queensland _ 2,353 
South Australia 3 1,828 
Western Australia . 651 
Tasmania 475 
2,036 


| 752 12,696 








The railway system of the Colony is divided into three distinct 
branches, each representing a system of its own. The southern system, 
including the principal line in the Colony, branches at Junee, and 
places the important district of Riverina, as far as the town of Hay 
in one direction, and Jerilderie in another, in direct communication 
with Sydney—from which they are distant 454 and 412 miles respec- 
tively. From several other points of the line branches connecting 
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other important districts with the metropolis have been opened for 
traffic, or are in course of construction. At Cootamundra a line has 
been laid down, which now reaches Gundagai, whilst from Murrum- 
burrah a line has been constructed which connects’ Blayney on the 
western line with the southern and western systems of New South 
Wales Railways. This practically enables direct railway communica- 
tion to be made between Melbourne and Bourke, the capital, so to speak, 
of Central Australia; and the branch line has been found of much 
benefit in allowing the direct shipment of stock from the pasture 
grounds to the Victorian markets. Nearer Sydney the important town 
of Goulburn will be the centre of a system of branch lines, one of which, ° 
that from Goulburn to Cooma, is already built, and brings the rich 
pastoral district of Monaro in direct communication with Sydney. 
Further west a branch line from Cootamundra to Temora was opened 
for trafic in September, 1893; while a branch from Culcairn to 
Corowa, on the Murray, was opened in October, 1892. 

The southern main line is the-most important of the railway lines 
in the Colony, as it passes through the richest and most thickly 
populated districts, and places the four great capitals of Australia— 
Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide—in direct communication 
with each other. It was not until 1883 that this line was actually 
open for traffic, the railway bridge across the Murray River, which 
flows between Wodonga, the Victorian terminus, and Albury, the 
terminus of the southern line of New South Wales, having been 
completed in that year. ‘The traffic, both of passengers and goods, on 
the southern system generally, is very extensive, and arrangements for 
the regular carriage of mails between the two great cities enable 
letters to be delivered in less than twenty hours. Sleeping cars are 
attached to these trains, on the New South Wales side, and the 
comfort of travellers is assured by the introduction of the most modern 
improvements in the construction and fitting up of the railway 
carriages. Since the completion of the railway from Melbourne to 
Adelaide, a distance of 5084 miles, European mails are landed at the 
latter port and forwarded overland to all parts of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Queensland. 

The western system of railways extends from Sydney in the direction 
of the Blue Mountains, of which it reaches the upper levels a little 
above Emu Plains, originally by a system of zig-zag lines, and now by 
a direct line of steep gradient, which enables the locomotive to. drag 
its heavy freight up the abrupt eastern slope of the mountains. The 
line runs along the top of the range, until it descends into the valley 
below Mount Clarence, by another and more important zig-zag, the 
construction of which is a triumph of engineering skill. In its course 
between these two zig-zags the line passes through magnificent mountam 
scenery of a character peculiar to this part of the world, and re- 
rearkable for its rugged grandeur. Leaving the mountains, the 
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Western Railway, after throwing out a branch from Wallerawang to 
Mudgee, enters the Bathurst Plains, and connects the rich agricultural 
lands of the Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts with the 
metropolis. Beyond Dubbo it enters the pastoral country, and reaches 
the Darling at Bourke, 503 miles from Sydney. At Orange a branch 
line, 22 miles in length, connects that town with Molong. This line 
is now being extended to Parkes and Forbes, a further length of 723 
miles, and the extension will be opened for traffic before the end of 
1893. Further up, at Nyngan, 377 miles from Sydney, a branch line 
has been opened, connecting the important mining district of Cobar with 
Sydney, affording at the same time rapid and sure means of communi- 
cation with the pastoral country, of which Cobar is also the centre. 
This line, it is expected, will eventually be continued as far as 
Wilcannia, on the Darling, whence it may be extended to the silver- 
fields of Silverton and Broken Hill. The western railway system also 
includes a short line from Blacktown to the Hawkesbury, via the towns 
of Windsor and Richmond. 

The northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, but a con- 
necting line between Homebush and Waratah has been constructed, 
which makes Sydney the head of the whole of the railway systems of 
the Colony. The Hawkesbury River has been crossed by an iron bridge, 
2,896 feet long, in seven spans, the iron superstructure of which cost 
£327,000. This connecting line allows direct communication between 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance from end to 
end of 1,808 miles, and has been found of great value to those requiring 
quick transit, and for the carriage of postal matter. It facilitates, 
moreover, the active business life of the colonies, and will be of national 
importance should at any time strategic movements require to be made 
in connection with military operations. 

The northern line runs via Newcastle and the great coal centres, 
through the rich agricultural district of the Hunter Valley, to the 
important part of the Colony known as New England, passing through 
some of the largest inland towns in New South Wales, such as Mait- 
land, until lately the fourth town in the Colony in point of population, 
being surpassed only by ‘the city of Newcastle and the town of Parra- 
matta before Broken Hill attained its present development. The country 
traversed by this line north of Newcastle is:extremely fertile. As the 
line ascends further north it passes through a rich pastoral and agricul- 
tural territory, and some important townships are reached, viz., 
Tamworth, Armidale, Glen Innes, and Tenterfield, and eleven miles 
beyond the last-mentioned township, the line crosses the border at 
Wallangarra or Jennings, where a junction is effected with the Queens- 
land Railways. 

The northern system also comprises a branch from Werris Creek to 
Narrabri, which it has been proposed to extend as far as Moree, in the 
north-west, and the Darling in the west, thus placing the Namoi and 
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Gwydir pastoral districts in direct communication with the ports of 
Newcastle and Sydney. In the New England District a line has been 
long projected, which would connect the town of Glen Innes with that 
of Inverell, on one side, and with the city of Grafton, on the Clarence, 
on the other; an alternative line has been surveyed to connect the 
Clarence and New England districts, the proposed junction on the 
Northern line being at Llangothlin, but both this route and the one 
proposed from Glen Innes to Grafton present physical difficulties of 
such a magnitude that it is doubtful if either line will be carried out, 
at all events, for some time to come. A portion of the North Coast 
Railway, fram the Tweed River to Lismore, 624 miles in length, on the 
Richmond, is now in course of construction. 

A short line was constructed in 1890, branching off the main Northern 
line at Hornsby, 21 miles from Sydney, to Pearce’s Corner, on the 
heights of St. Leonards; this line has now been extended from the 
latter place to the North Shore of Port Jackson, at Milson’s Point. 
Proposals have been made from time to time to bridge the harbour, or 
tunnel under it, and thus allow direct communication by rail between 
the suburbs on the north and the city on the south shore. 

Besides the lines and branches included in the three systems above 
described, another line, entirely independent of them, has been con- 
structed, connecting the metropolis with the coastal district of Illawarra, 
which is rich alike in coal and the produce of agriculture. The present 
terminus is at Bomaderry, on the northern bank of the Shoalhaven 
River, opposite to Nowra, but it is proposed to take it eventually to 
Jervis Bay, closely following the coast line. A proposal has also been 
made for the construction of a line from the port of Eden at Twofold 
Bay, in the south of the Colony, to the township of Bega, in the centre 
of a rich agricultural district ; but this is at present in abeyance. A 
small suburban line is in course of construction at Sydney to connect 
Marrickville and Burwood Road, a distance of 5 miles, and this will no 
doubt eventually be continued to Liverpool. 

The New South Wales railways have been constructed with a large 
proportion of steep gradients. There are 629 miles of grades varying 
from 1 in 30 to 1 in 75, the worst of these being on the trunk lines, 
and so situated that the whole volume of traffic has to pass over them. 
The Railway Commissioners in one of their Annual Reports have drawn 
a comparison between the New South Wales lines and the Alpine 
railways, and it is found that the gradients are steeper, and the curves 
sharper, on the lines of this Colony than on the Alpine lines. In order 
to facilitate the working of the traffic the Commissioners have introduced 
a more powerful class of engines, both of English and American manu- 
facture, which have materially assisted the working of the lines. It 
is believed that the traffic will now be carried on more satisfactorily, 
and the expense of extensive duplication works, which might have been 
necessary under the system existing previously, will be saved. During 
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the year ending 1892 an additional line was laid down to Picton, and 
from Ryde to Hornsby, and the quadrupled lines to Flemington on the 
suburban line, 8} miles from Sydney, were brought into use. The 
double lines in use at the end of June, 1893, were :—Flemington to 
Penrith, 26 miles ; Granville to Picton, 394 miles ; Sydney to Waterfall, 
233 miles ; Strathfield to Hornsby, 14 miles ; Newcastle to Maitland 
and towards Lochinvar, 21 miles; St. Leonards to Milson’s Point, 
3 miles ; Redfern to Darling Harbour, 14 miles ; Teralba to Adamstown, 
8 miles; various short lengths of lines, 12% miles; or a total of 1493 
miles. 

The capital spent on lines under construction on the 30th June, 1893, 
was £853,065, of which amount the sum of £568,614 was spent during 
the twelve months ending June, 1893. 

The. contrast between the present condition of the New South Wales 
railways and their humble beginning in 1855 isa remarkable one. In 
1856, the first year which can be fairly taken for purposes of comparison, 
the number of passenger journeys on the railways was only 350,724, 
whilst in the year ended June 30, 1893, the number was 19,932,703, 
or nearly 57 times greater; but the tonnage of goods carried in each of 
these years represents a very much larger increase, having grown from 
2,469 tons to 3,623,713, or nearly 1,468 times since the first full year 
of railway operations. For the first ten years of the period under review 
the larger part of the railway earnings was obtained from the passenger 
traffic, and this was no doubt due to the fact that the first railways were 
almost entirely suburban. It was not until the line crossed the 
mountains and opened up the far interior that the proportions changed, 
and the goods traffic became the principal source of revenue of the 
railways. This change began to take place in 1867. 

The comparison between the earnings of the period previous to 1871— 
when the net result every year represented only a small portion of the 
interest due on the capital expended in the construction of the lines— 
and the subsequent period affords matter for satisfaction. The figures 
for 1886 and 1887 show a falling off from those of fourteen previou: 
years ; but it should be borne in mind in comparing these two years 
with the excellent results exhibited during the period from 1874 to 1884, 
when an average of considerably over 4 per cent. was realised, that the 
fall in receipts is due in a great measure to the previous years of 
drought, and also to the uncertainty attaching to the land laws which 
had recently been materially altered. 

During the years 1884 and 1885 the last section of the main western 
line, extending over a distance of 112 miles as far as Bourke, was 
opened, and the line branching off from Wallerawang was completed as 
far as Mudgee, 63 miles being opened. On the South-Western Railway 
the branch line, Narrandera to Jerilderie, covering a distance of 65 
miles, was opened for traffic. All of these extensions run through very 
sparsely settled districts, and this was the case with regard to nearly 
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the whole of the other 172 miles opened during the two years mentioned. 
This total of 412 miles opened for traffic in unproductive country 
caused a serious falling off in the proportion of receipts to expenditure 
during the period ending June, 1888, the net revenue yielding less than 
3 per cent. on the total expenditure. Since then the returns have 
improved step by step, rising in the years 1891 and 1892 to 36 
per cent., declining, however, in 1893 to 3°5 per cent. In the Railway 
Report of 1893 a return is given, comparing the net results of lines 
which are not at present paying interest, for the three years 1890, 
1891, and 1892, and from the progress which each year shows. over 
the preceding one, there is every probability that in the near future the 
lines mentioned will earn sufficient to pay the interest on their cost: 
The fact that the lines as a whole have not returned a profit should 
occasion no surprise, as the statistics of railways in all the parts of 
the world show that few lines, except perhaps suburban ones, return 
anything like a profit during the first few years after their opening. 
In England a period of seven years has been allowed by good 
authorities for a line to develop traffic; and if such is the fact in 
more densely populated countries, whose resources are more de- 
veloped than is the case in New South Wales, there is every reason 
to be satisfied with the fact that the lines of this Colony have yielded 
so good a return as they have. And there is good cause to hope 
that under the present administration of the railways the deficiency 
will soon be met, as the returns for the year ended June 30, 1893, 
show that the interest on cost of construction was covered all but 0°34 
per cent. | 

A glance at the table of net earnings and interest on capital expended 
upon railways, which will be found on page 271, will show that during 
the period from 1870 to 1875, in which the length of new lines yearly 
constructed was very small, being only 116 miles during the whole period 
of six years, or about 19} miles per year, the railway profits show a 
constant and regular increase from 1°81 to 4:39 per cent. In 1877 
and 1878 180 miles of railway were constructed, and the profits 
immediately show a decline to 3°74 and 3°34 per cent. respectively. 
From 1880 to 1884 the railways were extended chiefly to centres 
already populous and prosperous, viz., Riverina and New England, and 
the central districts of Goulburn, Wellington, and Dubbo ; and as these 
were years of remarkable prosperity, the railway profits suffered less 
than usual from the considerable extension, which included the con- 
struction of the expensive connecting link joining the New South 
Wales Railways with those of Victoria, at the River Murray. From 
1885 to 1893 the extensions on the main lines were for the most part 
through pastoral country, such as the continuation of the Western 
line to Bourke, of the Northern line to Wallangarra, and the further 
extensions of the lines in the Goulburn district to the rich pastoral 
lands of Monaro, while several branch lines were constructed tapping 
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important agricultural and dairy-farming districts, notably the lines 
Cootamundra-Gundagai, Murrumburrah-Blayney, Nyngan-Cobar, Cul- 
cairn-Corowa, and Sydney-Nowra. In some cases the value of the 
branch lines will not be felt until the entire system, of which they 
form part, is completed, or until they become trunk lines. For instance, 
in the case of the Goulburn-Cooma line, a proposal is under consideration 
for continuing this line to the Victorian border, with a branch line to 
Eden, Twofold Bay. It is expected that the Gippsland line will be 
extended from Bairnsdale to the border, and that by the junction of 
these two lines an alternative route to Melbourne will be obtained. 
In that case, no doubt, the Eastern part of Gippsland would find 
its natural port at Eden. Expensive new lines result in an increase 
of percentage of working expenses to the gross earnings, as these lines 
have to be kept in full working order and repair whilst actually returning 
in gross earnings little over the cost of maintenance. The small returns 
on expensive incompleted branches further tend to diminish greatly the 
profits of a railway system taken as a whole ; but such is the history of 
railway construction in all parts of the world, and New South Wales is 
no exception to the general rule. 

The Railway Commissioners in their Annual Report for 1891 suggest 
a plan for paying for new lines from the sale of lands. They recommend 
that the Crown Lands for a distance of 10 miles each side of proposed 
railways should be set aside for sale, and half the proceeds of the land 
sold to be credited to the Railway Capital ; and where the land required 
for railway construction has passed into the hands of private individuals 
that the land-owners should combine and convey the necessary land 
free of cost to the Government, it being considered that the owners 
would be fully remunerated for the gift of the land by the enhanced 
value of their property through direct railway communication being 
established with the other parts of the Colony. By the adoption of this 
system it is believed that railways in light undulating country could be 
constructed at a moderate cost, and yield a fair return on capital from 
the commencement, especially what are known as “ Pioneer Railways,” 
which could be constructed at an average of about £1,750 per mile, 
exclusive of bridges. 

The Betterment system as applied to railways was first introduced in 
the construction of the Culcairn to Corowa Railway. No special Act 
has been passed for.the general establishment of this principle, but by a 
proviso in a clause of the Public Works Act, the Government were 
empowered to apply the principle to all railways constructed sub- 
sequently to the date of the passing of the Act. In estimating the 
enhanced value of the land adjoining the Culcairn to Corowa Railway 
line, now just completed, the stations were assumed to be 10 miles 
apart, the Betterment area having a 5-mile radius from each station, 
and the land in the vicinity of each station being considered to have an 
enhanced value of 25 per cent., graduating to 5 per cent. at the limit of 
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the radius. In the case of the extension of the railway along the 
Southern Coast it is found that the enhanced value does not reach so 
high a percentage, owing to the facilities which exist for the transport 
of produce, &c., by water. ‘ 

The following table shows the cost of construction of the various 
branches of the railway system of the Colony to the middle of the year 
1893. The average cost for the whole of the lines is calculated to 
be £12,558 per mile, including all charges, except for rolling-stock, 
machinery, and workshops, a figure, which, considering the character of 
‘some parts of the country through which the lines have been carried, 
and the cost of labour, which is considerably greater in Australia than 
in most other countries, is by no means a high one :— 





























Lines opened for Traffic. Length. | Total Cost. ver Mit Pe 
m. ch. £ £ 

Darling Harbour Branch... ..:,...:.0+0.0ssisev qovecs 1 424 358,958 | 234,421 
WGA HO GAANVIIG (oo o506..c.ccsscccdssesscescciee 13 364 1,867,577 | 138,821 
Granville to Wodonga...........csccccsessseseceses -.|. 375 182 | 4,912,570 | 13,092 
EMM CE ER Co cas oes de leas sie ccs seis avesvecdsasssascits 167 35# 950,961 5,679 
Narrandera to Jerilderie......,.........cecerecssseees 64 54# 409,376 6,328 
Granville to Bourke............... eeeetsaerses ioe an 490 234 5,362, 874 10,938 
Waillerawang to Mudgee..............:scsceseesessens 85 6 980,938 11,530 
Blacktown to Richmond.........0....ccccscseseseeves 16 12 175,146 10,844 
GOWDETINO COGIIA 5 500005 s0c5sscceesecsvescses vexenn 130 40 1,403,270 10,753 
Cootamundra to Gundagai ..............scsessceeeees 33 454 237,904 7,087 
GEO ROUNRIE | ini oese coves esse sdesevecdbsweciets 22 60 269,270 | 11,836 
Murrumburrah to Blayney...............ssceeeesee0s 110 63 1,078,142 9,731 
SEGRE IG MMMM. 5 55 isons os essocesseesscecseccesedye 71 53 1,947,807 27,180 
Homebush to Waratah. ...............cccscscssessees 938 3 2,622,249 28,185 
Newcastle to Wallangara .................. COT EET 392 54 4,952,711 | 12,612 
Werris Creek to Narrabri .............cccscccsccsoes 96 48 565, 265 5,852 
Bullock: Ieland Branch. 3...5.2.000sceesevsscececviaee 1 454 85, 220 54,323 
eT OP OER aa ee Soo Wed UN nee ae 3 374 60,895 17,555 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point...............sssecssesees 13 274 410,243 30,744 
CRCNET ET COLOWR . é< cis ccs cvotece cel te tins oickaks 47 39 192,464 4,052 
EGR CO INOWTS 5. 5.055 ck nese ade 22 434 321,544 14,263 
AYRE TD: GCODBE 4.10 014000 deeegulvnrereveyeghantens 81 274 276,952 3,404 
Campbelltown to Camden .......... hed? a 7 65 38,927 4,983 
Kogarah to Sans Souci............ cies Was 4 71 12,111 2,478 
AME PRIWEY | 6.000 occeccosassbeustesees f 273 28,201 9,682 

2,350 65 29,521,575 12,558 





The amount expended on rolling-stock to the period named was 


and 





£4,215,281 ; for machinery, £279,100; workshops, £631,870 ; 
furniture, £9,745, or £5,135,996 in all. This makes the total cost of 
all lines open for traffic, £34,657,571, or an average on all charges of 
£14,743 per mile. 
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In considering these figures in detail it is interesting to note the 
comparative low cost per mile of the extensions through the pastoral 
country from Junee to Hay, and from Werris Creek to Narrabri, which 
average only £5,679 and £5,852 per mile respectively, or less than half 
the general average cost of other lines. The Campbelltown-Camden, 
the Kogarah-Sans Souci, and the Yass lines were constructed cheaply for 
tram-lines. 

The cost of railway construction in some of the principal countries of 
the world, for which figures are available, is given hereunder. The 
figures include the whole expense of equipping the lines for traffic, and 
are brought down to the latest dates available :— 


Cost per Mile 


Countries. open for Traffic. 


£ 
46,463 
28,805 
27,311 
20,161 
Austria-Hungary | 19,516 
India 8,997 
11,416 
12,891 
Cape Colony ) 8,022 

Australasia :— 

New South Wales 14,743 
Victoria 12,775 
New Zealand 7,812 
Queensland 6,910 
South Australia 7,109 
Tasmania 8,338 
4,620 


EARNINGS AND WORKING EXPENSES. 


The gross amount of revenue derived from all sources during the year 
ended 30th June, 1893, was £2,927,056, a decrease of £180,240 as 
compared with the preceding year. The cost of working the railways 
reached £1,738,516, or £175,736 less than in 1892, and the net earnings 
were £1,188,540, or within £4,504 of the results obtained in 1892. 
The net earnings were, therefore, 40°6 per cent. of the total earnings, 
as against 33°3 per cent., when the Commissioners took office. The 
following table gives the gross earnings and total working expenses 
with the proportion per cent. of the expenditure to the receipts. Jt 
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should be borne in mind that since the year 1887 the Railway accounts 
are made up to the 30th June in each year :— 


| 
| | 
| 


Gross Working 


Year. Earnings. Expenses. 


Gross Working 
Year. Earnings. Expenses. 


Percentage of 


working expenses 





to gross earnings. 
Percentage of 
working expenses 
to gross earnings. 


£ £ per cent. | £ per cent. 
1855 9,249 5,959 64°4 2,208,294 0 66°0 
1860 62,269 50,427 81:0 2,295,124 

1865 166,032 108, 926 65°6 2,538,477 

1870 307,142 | 206,003 67°1 2,633,086 

1875 614,648 | 296,174 48°2 2,974, 421 

1880 | 1,161,017 647,719 55'8 3, 107,296 

1885 | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 67°1 2,927,056 

1886 | 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 69°1 | 


In the foregoing table will be found ample evidence of the economical 
working of the State railways under their present management, and this 
notwithstanding the expenses per train mile have increased. The explana- 
tion of this increase in the expense per train mile will be found in the 
fact that although the business has increased the management have con- 
trived to reduce the mileage run, and have, at the same time, effected a 


thorough overhaul of the property in their hands. The distribution of 
expenses is shown below :— 








1875. 1880. 1885. 1892. | 1893. 


; d. d. d. d. d. 
Maintenance of Way : 11:40 | 15°71 | 12°75 | 13°91 15°16 


Locomotive Power 17° 16°33 15°62 17°80 18°49 17°83 
Repairs—Carriages, Wag- 


gons, &c. 3° 2°47 2°65 4°47 4°62 4°13 
Trafic Charges 15°83 | 14°92 | 15°04 | 16°01 16°09 
Compensation : 0°50 0°30 0°50 0:22 O-ll 
General Expenses 146 3°52 1°70 1°73 2°29 


| 
Fish a! 


The following table gives the percentage of earnings from the two 
sources of Railway Revenue. It will be observed that in the year 1860 
the earnings from passenger traffic largely exceeded those from goods, 
but after that year the proportion declined, reaching the minimum in 
1875. This falling off was almost entirely due to the considerable 
extension of the main lines through pastoral country, thinly populated, 
but well stocked with sheep and cattle, and consequently furnishing the 


54°98 55°59 





47°99 | 52°72 | 52°26 
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railway with large quantities of produce for carriage to the seaboard. 
Since 1880, however, the percentage of receipts from passengers has 
advanced, and now contributes about 38-1 per cent. of the total revenue, 
figures which compare not unfavourably with those obtained on the 
English lines from the same source—44 per cent. :— 








Percentage of | Percentage of 
Your; Passenger Earn- | Goods Earnings Year. | Passenger Earn- | Goods Earnings 
ings to Total. to Total. ings to Total. to Total. 
1860... 73°0 27°0 1§87 38°5 61°5 
1865 oes 56°0 44°0) 1888 40°] 59°9 
1870 ey 38°4 61°6 1889 40°4 59°6 
1875 vee 33°5 66°5 1890 40°2 59°8 
1880 es 336 66°4 1891 39°6 60°4 
1885 oF 38:2 61°8 1892 38°3 61°7 
1886. °*... 39°3 60°7 1893 38°1 61°9 


——— $$ $$$ 


The net revenue for the year which expired on the 30th June, 1893, 
was £1,188,540, while the total amount of capital expended on lines in 
operation to the same period was £34,657,571. The net return on 
the capital expended equalled 3-48 per cent., which, with the exception 
of that realised in 1891 and 1892, is the most satisfactory return 
obtained since 1884, and, as will hereafter appear, only 0°34 per cent. 
below the average interest payable on all outstanding loans of the 
Public Debt. The following table shows the net earnings and interest 
on capital expended in railways, including both construction and equip- 
ment, for the year 1855 and subsequent periods :— 














Year. Net Earnings. Meal Year. Net Earnings. eerie 
£ per cent. £ per cent. 
1855 er 3,290 0°63 1887 | 750,534 2'96 
1860 ope 11,842 0°83 1888 -- 764,573 2°85 
1865 ro 57,106 2°07 1889 | 903,875 3°14 
1870 aes 101,139 1°81 1890 eae 967,251 3°17 
1875 ies 318,474 . 4°39 1891 .-.| 1,143,050 3°59 
1880 | 513,298 4°35 1892 ...| 1,193,044 3°58 
1885 ‘o-|. - £16,215 3°37 1893 ...| 1,188,540 3°48 
1886 | 667,078 2°90 


Two important facts, demonstrating the financial position of the 
railways, and the character of the management, are the earnings per 
train mile, and per average mile open. Although the returns now 
being realised cannot be compared with those of 1575, when the earnings 
per train mile fell little short of 52d., and per mile open £775, the 
present earnings are in every way encouraging. Under the control 
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of the Commissioners the net return per train mile has increased from 
27-4d. to 38-0d., or 38°7 per cent., while per mile of line open for traffic 
the advance has been from £374 to £513, or 37:2 per cent. The 
following table gives details in periods back to 1860 :— 





Net Earnings Per— Net Earnings per— 
Year. SURRROIRT CE 620 aa 1 er PR Rae Stak Year. aaNRIAASET: 5 GMMAII WR eeee fe 
Train Mile Average Mile Train Mile Average Mile 
Run, Open. Run. Open. 
d. £ | d. £ 
1860 ... 15°9 189°5 1887... 27°8 387 °7 
1865 ... 28°3 399°3 1888 ... 27 °4 374°0 
1ST cs 26°9 307°4 1889 ... 28 *4 424°7 
1875 ... 51°9 774°8 1890... 29°0 444 °3 
1880 ... 38°0 653°1 1891 ... 32°6 523°8 
1885 ... 25°9 430°6 1892... 34°3 546°6 
1886 ... 24°7 372°6 1893... 38°0 5132 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


The number of journeys made by each person in the Colony now 
averages 16°9 per annum, as against 7:5 in 1880 and 1°6 in 1870. The 
increase has been exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as will be 
seen from the following table :— 














Year. Number of Journeys. Year. Number of Journeys. 
1855 0°4 1887 14°4 

1860 1°6 1888 14°9 

1865 1°9 1889 15°3 

1870 1°6 1890 15°8 

1875 2°3 1891 17°0 

1880 7°5 1892 17°1 

1885 14°6 1893 16°9 

1886 (154 


The figures just given include journeys of season-ticket holders ; 
excluding this traffic, the number of journeys per head would be about 
11:3, a number larger than the average of any of the adjacent colonies, 
Victoria excepted. The average number of journeys performed by 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom is 22°8, which largely exceeds that 
of any other population. With this exception, railway travelling is 
more common in Victoria, South Australia, and New South Wales 
than in any other country. The average of some of the more important 
places are :—Belgium, 14-2; France, 6-7 ; Germany, 8°6 ; United States, 
8:9; Austria-Hungary, 2-4; Russia, 0-4; South Australia, 17°5 ; 
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Queensland, 5:4 ; Western Australia, 8-0 ; New Zealand, 5:6 ; Tasmania, 
4:6. The total number of persons travelling, including season ticket- 
holders, and the revenue received in stated periods ending with the 
year which closed with June, 1893, are shown in the next table, which 
should be read in connection with that just given :— 





Number Number 
Year. of Passenger Receipts. Year. of Passenger Receipts. 
journeys. journeys. 


mt 
£ £ 
1855 98,846 9,093 1887 14,451,303 850,499 
1860 551,044 45,428 1888 15,174,115 918,975 
1865 751,587 92,984 1889 16,086,223 1,025,601 
1870 776,707 117,854 1890 17,071,945 1,059,791 
1875 1,288,225 205,941 1891 19,037,760 1,177,037 
1880 5,440, 138 390,149 1892 19,918,916 1,189,231 
1885 13,506,346 830,904 1893 19,932,703 1,115,042 
1886 14,881,604 | 849,253 
| 
ee eee eee 
The traffic on the suburban lines, which comprise only distances within 
20 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, Liverpool and Morpeth included, has 
enormously increased of late years. The following are the particulars 


for the last three years, each ending on June 30 :— 











Suburban. Traffic. | 1891. | PA 


A 


] | 10,264,755 
15 | 2.499.708 


Number of ordinary passengers | 9,384,425 | 10, 
| 2 


‘9 workmen’s journeys 2,422,644 
- Season ticket holders’ jour-| 
4,127,192 4,049,214 





Total passenger journeys 15,934,261 | 16,966,855 | 16,813,677 


Number of miles travelled 92,609,491 | 95,917,445 
Average mileage per passenger : 5°46 | 5'70 
Amount received from passengers 7 £261,744 £250,379 
Average receipts per mile, per passenger ‘68d, 068d. 0°63d. 


i ee ee ee 

The average receipts from passenger traffic per head of population 
have very rapidly advanced, and for 1892 stood at 18s. 10-5d., as 
against 10s, 85d. in 1880, and 4s. 9-7d. in 1870. ‘his is not due, 
as might be supposed, to the increased distance travelled by passengers, 
so much as to the fact that the railway mileage has increased at a 
_ greater rate than the population enabling the public to indulge in a 
larger measure of railway travelling, in accordance with the well- 
established rule that the more facilities for travelling are extended, 
the greater will the traffic be. In this connection it may be interesting 
to note that the fares charged on the suburban lines, over which the 


S 
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majority of passengers travel, are very much less for both classes of 
travellers than the English rates, although the cost of working is very 
much higher. The receipts from passenger traffic per head of the popu- 
lation will be found in the following figures :— 








Year. Amount per head. | Year. Amount per head. 


= 


8. 
| 1887 16 
| 1888 18 
| 1889 19 
1890 19 
1891 20 
1892 20 
1893 18 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
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GOODS TRAFFIC. 


The weight of goods carried per head of population in New South 
Wales compares favourably with that of many countries where rail- 
ways have been long established. The average tonnage for 1860 and 
subsequent periods was :— 


Year. | Tons. | Year. | 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


a 


1885 
1886 


O39 29 BO BO Bet bt © 
C2 CUP dD Ob ND 
Go G9 09 Go WY Oo Oo 
b> <TR O71 09 09 09 


| 
1880 
7 


The largest amount of tonnage per inhabitant is in the United States 
and Scotland, where it averages 11:2 and 11:1 respectively ; the lowest 
European country is Russia, with only 0°5 tonsper head. The relative 
position of New South Wales will be seen from the next table which 
shows the tonnage of merchandise moved per head of population in the 
principal countries of the world :— 


Scotland : Australasia— 
England and Wales , New South Wales 
United States : Victoria 
Belgium é Queensland 
Germany ; South Australia 
: Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Ireland ) : New Zealand 
Austria Hungary “t 





DETAILS OF GOODS TRAFFIC. 





The following figures, which extend in periods as far back as the 
first opening of the lines, show how greatly the traffic business has 
expanded, especially in recent years. It is very satisfactory to note 
that although all the main trunk lines have been constructed for several 
years, the volume of goods carried is still increasing faster than the 
population :— 


Year. Tonnage of Goods.|’ Earnings. | Year. Tonnage of oy Earnings. 
} 
£ | £ 
1855 156 3,339,253 1,357,796 
55,394 16,841 3,399,772 1,376,149 
416,707 73,048 : 3,485, 839 1,512,876 
766,523 189,288 | 3,788,950 1,573,295 
D 408,707 3,802,849 i; 
770,868 4,296,713 
7 1,343,464 9: | 3,773,843 1,812,014 
3,218,582 | 1,310,817 | 





It is unfortunately impossible to subdivide the tonnage of goods just 
given for 1893 into anything approaching a general classification, but 
this can be done for the year which closed with December, 1892. In 
the statement here given, which relates to the year in question, will be 


found particulars of the tonnage under eight broad classes, the average 
distance goods of each class were carried, and the average revenue per 
ton per mile—this last figure, however, does not include the terminal 
charges, which would probably increase the revenue per ton per mile 


by about ‘20d., or from 1°63d. to 1:83d. :— 


Average 
| number of Revenue 
Description of Traffic. Tons carried. | miles each | per ton per 
iton of trattic mile. 
is carried. 


Pence. 

Coal and shale 2,303,299 17°37 0°74 

Firewood 193,411 26°25 0°94 

Grain and flour 184,275 118:07 0°77 

Hay, straw, and chaff 70,362 145°46 0°61 

Miscellaneous and A class 370,344 54°31 0°85 

114,623 281°91 2:47 

Live stock 146;390 220°46 acd I | 
General merchandise and other traffic not 

classified 545,925 140°09 2°18 


Average Average 


3,928,629 | 60°64 163 
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The statement which is given below shows the receipts for carrying 
goods one mile along the lines of the Colony. The information reaches 
back to 1872, when the charge was 3:6d. while after an interval of 
twenty years it had fallen to 1‘8d. Some of the decrease, however, is 
more apparent than real, inasmuch as it represents a more extensive 
development of the mineral trade than of the carriage of general 
merchandise ; but when due allowance has been made on this score, it 
will be found that the benefit to the general producer and consumer has 
been very substantial :— 


Rr ececcaece eee ses 3°6d. TE Coleg epee ca" 2 2°3d. 
3) See eee 3°3d. LL igh Peery 2°1d. 
Ly) SESE ere 30d. Ree Uap te ...s. 2°0d. 
BITE capa cone cee 3‘1d. PORTE. Bhd spnsituase 1°9d. 
PRS G Oiccsseeseaasoee 2°8d. PUB: eetii aera) bins 1‘9d. 
BRI caseatasas scan 2°7d. ae ON ER 1°8d. 
PAS a geeeeoanes oo. 2°4d. oY BREST at op te 1°8d. 
TRO) ovavedsrcssanes 2°3d. op Be ea ree 19d. 
EGE 20050-0200 x een |: 2 eee ere 1°8d. 


The figures just given should not be too strongly relied upon in 
comparing one year with another, but may safely be taken as indicating 
generally the lessened cost of carriage to persons forwarding goods by 
rail. The reduction is most noticeable in regard to agricultural produce 
and live stock. 

The revenue from goods traffic per inhabitant rose rapidly from the 
opening of the lines until the year 1883, when it stood at 30s. 4d., at 
which figure it remained in 1884 also. The unfavourable seasons expe- 
rienced during the subsequent years greatly affected the traffic, which 
in 1888 had fallen to 27s. per inhabitant. Since that year there has 
been. a steady increase, and in 1892 the amount stood at 32s. 1ld.— 
the highest figures yet attained; in 1893 this decreased to 30s. 8d. 
This isa very satisfactory result to be achieved notwithstanding a general 
reduction in the freights :— 











Year. Amount. | | Year. Amount. 
co A eR ee ee ees, 

£ sz. :d. | | £s. 
1860 0 0118 1887 | 1 7 0:3 
1865 | 03 78 1888 | 1 6117 
1870 | 07 87 | 1889 | 1 8 9-4 
1875 | 0 13 11°8 1890 | 1 9 10 
1880 | 1119 | 1891 | 112 0% 
1885 | i 8117 | 1892 | 1 12 11°0 
1886 | 1 | 110 $l 


7 O° | 1893 


TL 
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On the 30th June, 1893, the length of line open for traffic was 2,351 
miles, as against 2,197 miles on 30th June, 1892. The lines opened 
during the twelve months were :—Nyngan-Cobar, 81 miles, opened on 
Ist July, 1892 ; Culcairn-Corowa, 474 miles, opened 3rd October, 1892 ; 
St. Leonards-Milson’s Point, opened 1st May, 1893; and Kiama-Nowra, 
225 miles, opened 2nd June, 1893. The line from Cootamundra to 
Temora, 39 miles, was opened in September, 1893 ; and at that date the 
line from Molong to Parkes and Iorbes, 723 miles, was so far com- 
pleted that contractor’s trains, carrying passengers, were running on it. 
The other lines under construction at that date were Lismore-Tweed, 
624 miles, and Marrickville-Burwood Road, 5 miles. 

The rolling stock of the New South Wales Railways, on the 30th 
June, 1893, consisted of 515 engines, 1,053 coaching stock, and 10,551 
goods vehicles, making a total of 12,119 stock, and showing an increase 
of 26 locomotives, 96 goods vehicles, and a decrease of 1 coaching stock, 
over the stock of the previous year. The number of engine miles run 
was 10,154,648, while the train miles numbered only 7,505,310. 

The cost of the lines open for traffic on 30th June, 1893, as already 
stated, was £34,657,571, to meet which £32,707,654 has been realised 
by the issue of debentures and inscribed stock of the nominal value of 
£34,100,102, the balance having been paid out of the general revenue 
of the country. Debentures of the value of £1,201,075 have been 
finally paid off, and £3,688,547 renewed, leaving £29,210,480 still out- 
standing on the 30th June, 1893. The amount of interest payable, 
for debentures outstanding on that date, was £1,109,509. The actual 
interest chargeable against railways is, however, £1,442,920. The 
so-called reduction of the railway debt is purely imaginary, seeing that 
debentures to the amount of £3,688,547 were renewed out of fresh 
loans, and the sum paid out of revenue to redemption of loans was not 
furnished by railway profits. 

During the year which closed with the end of June, 1893, the wages 
paid by the Railway Department amounted to £1,092,682 as against 
£1,274,394 in the previous year. Of this sum the Maintenance Branch 
took £340,089, and the Locomotive Branch £496,448, while the Traffic 
Branch absorbed £256,145. Additions and improvements to stations, 
buildings, siding accommodation, &c., and rolling stock during the year 
cost £204,692, which sum was charged to capital account. Compensa- 
tion for personal injury was paid to the amount of £1,701, and for 
damage to and loss of goods, £1,889. 

There were altogether 9,694 persons employed on the Railways 
of the Colony, of which number 1,385 comprised the salaried staff, and 
8,209 were on wages. For the previous year the total number was 
10,638, of whom 1,602 were on salary and 9,036 on wages. 

The management of the State Railways of New South Wales was in 
the hands of a single Commissioner, under the Secretary for Public 
Works, up to the month of October, 1888. At that date the service 
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was transferred to the department of the Colonial Treasurer, and the 
actual administration of the railways was entrusted to three Commis- 
sioners, to whom were given very extensive powers, amounting in fact 
to almost independent control. The change was made with the view 
of securing economic mbpegelien of the lines, free from political 
interference. 


PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES. 


Inthe Colony of New South Wales the established policy has hitherto 
been to keep the railways under State management and controi, and this 
policy has been departed from in four instances only, with the exception 
of short lines to connect coal-mines with the main railways, &c. The 
Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line from 
Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. A considerable 
proportion of the wool and other produce of Riverina reaches the 
Melbourne market by this route. The line is 45 miles in length, and 
was constructed under a special Act of Parliament, assented to on the 
3rd March, 1874. The land required was granted by the New South 
Wales Government, right being reserved for the purchase of the line at 
any time after twenty-one years from the passing of the Act. The 
total capital expended is £162,672, £40,000 of which was raised by 
debentures, and there is a reserve fund of £13,071. The dividends 
formerly paid averaged 10 per cent., but for 1891-2 the rate paid was 
only 7 per cent. During the year 1888 a line, 35 miles 54 chains in 
length, was laid down from the Barrier silver mines, Silverton, and 
Broken Hill to the South Australian Border. The total capital expended 
is £276,169, of which £80,000 was raised by debentures, and there is a 
reserve fund of £10,000. The line, since its inception, has had large 
support ; the dividends paid have amounted to 50 per cent. of the capital 
subscribed, and in 1891 the large dividend of 70 per cent. was declared. 
In June, 1892, however, owing to the labor troubles in the district, the 
dividend had declined to 50 per cent. A short line connects Clyde 
with the Rosehill Racecourse, and another joins Liverpool with the 
Warwick Farm Racecourse. The following table shows the operations 
of these lines during the year 1892 :— 


Line. 

















4 oS a es 
23 | 5 |se/bs| - |e 
Date as & | BS | ws ‘ S 
Name. of a 3 Og o = a | SE oO “3 
Opening. a 4 2 ba oan | 88 n ‘2 = 
-| 3/38] 8/|82\/6°] 8 1& 
| So | & Pe i) & 
= ch. ft. in.) £ , £ | £ No. | Tons. No. 
Deniliquin aud Moama| 4 July, 1876 45 0| 5 : 162,672 | 13,071 | 40,000 | 9,376|. 23,386} 61,996 
Silverton .-| 11 Jan., 1888) 35 54/ 3 276, 169 | 10,000 | 80,000 78, 108 332, 656 149, 143 
Clyde to Rosehill ay fh § Jan., 1888 . A : 8h 59,216 io , 60,000 1,190 vated 
Warwick Farm ..| 18 June, sa Phe 4 8 5,700 | si 19,000 Bees 120 
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The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 
passenger carriages, and 62 goods carriages and vans; the Silverton 
Company has 15 locomotives, 16 passenger carriages, and 600 goods 
vehicles. On both the Rosehill and the Warwick Farm lines Govern- 
ment rolling-stock is used. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The railways of the Colony have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order to 
obtain a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the proportion 
which the number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passen- 
gers carried. There is, however, no necessary connection between the 
two, for it is obvious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted 
to goods traffic, and a more reasonable basis would be the accidents 
to passengers only compared with the number of passengers carried. 
The data from which such a comparison could be made are wanting 
for some countries; as far as the figures can be given they are 
shown in the following table, which exhibits the number of passengers 
killed and injured per million passengers carried. The figures are 
calculated over a series of years and brought down to the latest available 
dates :— 


Average per million passengers 
ied 





carried, 
Countries. 
Killed. Injured. 
GermanVite nce reese oec ene eee aar eens O'l 0-4 
AUSUIIA-TLUN Daly sinc ter cece a ane on ear noe eases O'l ek 
Del PUM E cccseei cess ects eee hese ecer eet eee ntaee 0'1 Lez 
WOOD error er ceen ces sete ae ee eee 0:2 O2 
WEVANCG 0.5, cee ne ves sie cos aetna 0:2 1 
NUBEW tiene sks se seun connec esos one ance aicees ron aee eee 0-2 1°8 
NOL WAY seg cee semen aeter sconce are ee Nee ne 0'1 0°] 
TRGUAN encores eo ee tee ereee eee eee a: O71 0:2 
SS WIUZOPISNIO aces cerca cece crac ce on ON Neen ioeu enero een 0:2 0-7 
PRUGSES erence canoe pease esere ce iece ome ere ac an ene 0'8 2°5 
Dritted Kain gdorerr7. scot. erera cece sic tee ce seacet tee es 0-2 1°8 
POTGUGEI ion... es sn ceckeecuecn tere Pecans Severs eacasee eee: 04 4°} 
OPAL eer ec es catieesev ounce ved casctu scat eccuee ect ater er en eneee 09 3°8 
OV Fee ee Lis dn nt SOE EU RtSt en ene ge eI ae 172 64°8 
TWridigwecre oe cac erie ee OTE Ee Ce eT eT Err C ree 6°0 10°4 
New. Soutiy Wales ycecerccerteve ics keccpe esis erates eee 0°4 2°5 
VRCLOTIB eee coke corer eee an aces SEEGER Er oDe ee eee eeeoae 01 1°8 
SOuthwAUStrAllas <.ieesccco eraser ser csloaccene ioe. ey CITE 0:2 06 
New Zealandueces csc ergs tate cecn de eae ehee es aa Coke ncere: 0'7 2-3 
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The foregoing statement shows that some of the Australian lines 
are as safe as those of most other countries, the percentage killed being 
a little higher than that of the United Kingdom. This mode of com- 
parison is, however, not a perfect one, as the question of the distance 
travelled by each passenger is an important element of the risk run, and 
is omitted from consideration. If this were made a factor of the com- 
parative statement it would probably be found that the risk of each 
traveller by rail would show less variation in the different countries 
than would seem to be the case from the figures just given. 

The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, servants of the railways, and trespassers ; 
and the accidents themselves may be classified into those arising from 
causes beyond the control of the person injured, and those due to mis- 
conduct or want of caution. Adopting these classifications the accidents 
during the year ended on June 30, 1893, were :— 


Passengers. Railway Baplopés Trespassers, &c. Total. 


Accidents arising. 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured. 


From causes beyond 
their control 
Through misconduct 
or want of caution...| 7 39 


47 10 28 139 





It will be noticed that, of the 28 persons killed, 11 were trespassers, 
or persons who had no business to be on the railway at all. Of the 
remaining fatal cases 7 were passengers, one of whom lost his life through 
attempting to enter a train in motion, 5 were run over, and the remain- 
ing case was that of a man who fell between the train and platform. 
Of the persons injured 47 were passengers, 39 of whom received injury 
through their own misconduct or want of caution ; 87 railway employés 
were injured, and in no less than 77 of these cases they were themselves 
to blame. One of the trespassers who met with an accident was a child. 

The most serious accident during the year occurred on the 24th 
September, 1892, at Carlingford, on the Homebush—Waratah Line, 
where, owing to the points being neglected, a portion of a train was 
derailed, and six passengers were injured. 

The returns of the railways of the United Kingdom show that 
during the year 1890 the total number of persons killed was 1,076 or 
1-3 per million passengers carried and 4,721 injured, or 5°8 per million 
passengers carried; of these, 100 were passengers killed and 865 
injured; suicides 77, railway employés killed and injured 499 and 3,122 
respectively, the balance being trespasers and persons crossing the line. 
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In the following statement particulars regarding accidents are given 
for ten years :— 


—_——- 


I 
Railway as aa 























Passengers. ; Employés. Total. 
Year. | — | ee nee aS: 
Killed. |. njured Killed. | Injured! Killed. lia Killed. Injured. 
ERR ee eatieeees: 3 12 8 31 | 5 22 48 
| Fs, Sey ee ree Peer ers 5 9 1B 20 7 7 23 36 
BR siccstustesaccecrerenest 7 44 20 25 14 4 4] 73 
[> cea yon Ee ory 3 40 12 18 15 5 30 63 
MNS eee 10 90 16 1 | 12 5 38 112 
WR et go xs cas sence ieee. 3 38 16 27 12 9 31 7 
bain ES | GR ne eres 6 53 22 103 PA | 20 55 176 
E-GL o ce oversees neers 7 42 32 114 21 14 60 170 
tio! 4 BE op ea DR ra yy 58 26; 163 i} | 50 | 228 
WOR ee 7} 47| 10) 87| 1 5| 28| 139 
otal isc..c-cs-s| 68 | 433 | 173 | 605); 1387 81 |} 378 | 1,119 








TRAMWAY AND OMNIBUS TRAFFIC. 


Within the Metropolis of Sydney the public traffic, with the excep- 
tion of the tramway system, is controlled by four Transit Commissioners, 
comprising the Mayor of Sydney, the Inspector-General of Police, a 
representative elected by the Aldermen of Suburban Municipalities, 
and one by the holders of licenses under the Commissioners.. The 
tramways, like the railways, are the property of the Government, 
and are under the control of the Commissioners for Railways. There 
were in the year ended with last June three distinct systems of tram- 
ways in operation, consisting of the Metropolitan lines, 38 miles long ; 
the North Shore cable tramway, 1} miles; and _ the Newcastle to 
Plattsburg line, 74 miles, giving a total length of 49 miles, includ- 
ing the line from Ashfield to Enfield, 2 miles. The Campbelltown and 
Camden line, 74 miles ; and the Kogarah and Sandringham line, d miles, 
formerly classed as Tramways, are now included under the head of 
Railways. 

The Metropolitan tramways may be fairly regarded as street rail- 
ways, and they are worked by locomotives of a special construction. 
A cable tramway was inaugurated at North Sydney some years ago, 
which is now proving a success, returning 4°56 per cent. on the capital 
expenditure for the year, June, 1893. The construction of a cable tram 
from the heart of Sydney to the suburb of Woollahra, via William- 
street, is approaching completion. The electric system was tried on a 
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short line joining the Waverley and Randwick tram-lines, but proved 
less economical than steam power, and accordingly was abandoned in 
April, 1892, in favour of steam. The electric plant has been transferred 
to a tramway constructed along the Military Road, North Sydney, and 
opened in September, 1893. 

The net return on Tramway capital has varied greatly from year to 
year. The favourable results of the first three years encouraged the 
belief that the metropolitan tramways would prove a source of increase 
to the general revenue of the Colony. These anticipations have now 
been realised, and for some three years the net earnings have consider- 
ably exceeded the rate of interest paid for the money borrowed for the 
construction of these works, The following Table gives some interest- 
ing particulars respecting the Metropolitan Tramways, exclusive of 
the North Shore Cable Tramway. In the year 1879 the tramway 
was open for only three and a-half months, and part of that time 
was worked by horse power. The accounts since 1887, like those 
relating to the railways, have been made up to the 30th June in each 
year :— 

| 

Car Total | 
‘Mileage. | Earnings. 


Working 
Expenses. 
arnings per 
Car Mile. 

ross earnings. 
Net 
Earnings. 


Working cost 
per Car Mile. 
Interest on 
Capital 


E 


working cost of 
Capital invested 
on Lines open. 


Length of Line. 


or 
> 


84,074 | 18,980 | 13,444 | 54°18| 38°38 | 70°83 
296,906 | 62,549 | 52,107 | 50° 12 | 83°31 
670,649 | 126,202 | 103,136 | 45°16 | 36°91 | 81°72 

1,076,096 | 190,699 | 178,877 | 42: 89 | 93°80 

1,242,491 | 219,942 | 215,167 | 42° 56 | 97°83 

1,220,500 | 223,340 | 207,995 | 43° 90 | 93°13 

1,222,943 | 226,367 | 201,737 | 44° 59 | 89-12 

| 994 | 1,220,096 | 214,125 | 201,468 | 49: 9°63 | 94°08 

1888 | 293 | 1,246,543 | 221,060 204/997 | 49: 32 | 92°38 

1889 } | 1,338,386 | 225,833 | 206,092 | 40- 95 | 91°25 

1890 | 304 | 1,474,646 | 249,508 | 207,517 | 40- 46 | 83°17 | 41,991 

1891 | 33} | 1,553,048 | 270,365 | 221,505 | 41-78 | 34-23 | 81-92 | 487860 

1892 | 1,613,443 | 279,323 | 299,145 09 | 82-04 | 50,176 

1893 | § 1,681,232 | 271,041 | 214,824 | 38°69 | 30°67 | 79°26 | 56,217| 947,775 


5,536 
10,442 
23,066 
11,822 

4,775 
15,345 
24,630 
12,657 
16,833 
19,741 


£ £ ; £ 
13,270 4,416 2,278 19 | 51°59 | 2,138 
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The fares paid on the tramways average about 1d. per mile, the lines 
being divided into sections of about 1 and 2 miles. The number of 
persons usineg th tram-cars has not been ascertained with any exact- 
ness, as the tickets collected give only a partial indication of the 
number travelling. It is believed that the fares paid by passengers 
average 3d. a journey, so that the number of journeys in the year 
reached the enormous total of 21,196,000, or about 50 for every person 
living in the Metropolitan area. Cash fares in lieu of tickets are 
allowed, although this system does not largely prevail, as an extra fee 
is charged when money is tendered. 
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The following table shows the cost of Construction of the Metropolitan 
Steam Tramways to 30th June, 1893 :— 


Length Total Cost per 
in miles}' Cost. mile. 


£ £ 
Railway Station to Bridge-street 94,917 | 54,238 
Liverpool-street to Randwick and Coogee 112,671 | 21,461 
Darlinghurst Junction to Waverley and Woollahra 58,891 | 13,857 
Waverley to Bondi Beach © | 25,419 | 14,525 
Waverley to Randwick 11,525 | . 7,683 
Crown-street Junction to Cleveland-street #1 16,069 | 21,425 
Railway Station to Glebe and Forest Lodge 39,749 | 17,666 
Newtown, Glebe Junction to Dulwich Hill 58,284 | 13,714 
Forest Lodge Junction to Leichhardt and Five Dock 56,030 | 11,206 
Railway Station Junction to Botany 90,787 | 13,450 
Forest Lodge to Balmain erect 23,686 | 13,535 
Newtown Bridge to St. Peters : 12,336 | 16,448 
Redfern to Moore Park 18,524 | 18,524 
i 4,660 | 4,660 
623,548 | 16,409 
Tramway Workshops T 55,261 oe 
Rolling Stock ... | 253,703 
Machinery “6 13,150, 
Furniture . Nee ral Ws 


38 | 947,775 | 24,941 





In the course of the year ended on June 30, 1893, one section only 
was opened :—Merton-street, Balmain, to Gladstone Park, a distance of 
1 mile 8 chains. 

The cost of construction and equipment of the Ashfield to Enfield 
line, which was opened on 23rd September, 1891, was £15,605. The 
revenue amounted to £1,142, and the working expenses £1,762, showing 
a loss of £620 in connection with actual working, or of £1,166, if the 
interest on capital be taken into consideration. The number of 
passenger fares collected was 274,060. 

The revenue of the North Shore cable line was £10,635, and the 
expenses £7,198. The net profit therefore was £3,437, or 4:56 per 
cent. upon £75,368, which was the total cost of the line and its equip- 
ment—an increase of 0:29 per cent. upon the previous year. The number 
of passenger fares collected was 2,528,400. 

On the Newcastle to Plattsburg tramway line the gross revenue was 
£12,549, and the working expenses £10,024, so that the profit for the 
year came to £2,525. The cost of construction and equipment was 
£75,723, so that the net return was only 3:17 per cent. upon the capital 
invested, as against 4°82 per cent. last year. ‘The serious depression in 
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the Newcastle coal-mining industry is responsible for this falling off. 
The number of passenger fares collected was 3,011,749. 

In the following table are given the revenue, expenditure; and 
capital invested on all State tramways since their inception in 1879. 
The Camden-Campbelltown tramway was placed among the railways in 
1888, and the Kogarah-Sans Souci line was similarly dealt with in 1889. 





Capital Expended. : Net 
Bose erate Rie Ta ONES MTP Total a Earnings 

Year. of On Lines | On Exten- of Fares Earnings. Working | "er 
Lines. | open for | sions not Total. reosived Expenses. Weenee 
Traffic. opened. Expensesi 

Miles. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1879 ~ 1g RE OB ssh. niosniedts 22,061 4,416 4,416 2,278 2,138 
1880 43 60,218 1,683 61,901 18,968 18,980 13,444 5,536 
1881 114 181,659 38,659 220,318 61,921 62,549 52,107 10,442 
1882 294 447,939 10,206 458,145 127,124 | 128,354 | 120,181 8,173 
1883 323 579,439 104,686 648,125 190,209 | 193,929 | 183,218 | 10,711 
1884 35 683,179 106,320 789,499 218,885 | 223,454 | 215,086 8,368 
1885 35 748,506 142,217 890,723 220,332 | 227,144 | 207,898 | 19,246 
1886 365 854,260 131,342 985,602 230,374 | 234,148 | 207,635 26,508 
1887 51 917,995 105,640 | 1,023,635 225,764 | 229,772 | 211,722; 18,050 
1888 434 907 ,987 106,757 | 1,014,664 241,838 | 241,838 | 217,629 | 24,209 
1889 384 909,595 107,333 | 1,016,928 243,563 | 243,563 | 221,835 | 21,728 
1890 395 933,614 87,194 | 1,020,898 262,835 | 268,962 | 224,073 | 44,889 
1891 425 | 1,004,212 35,866 | 1,040,078 292,499 | 292,850 | 239,679 | 53,171 
1892 48 1,099,659 28,946 | 1,128,605 304,899 | 305,090 | 248,591 56,499 
1893 49 1,118,471 94,590 | 1,213,061 289,180 | 295,367 | 233,808 | 61,559 





During the year ended with June, 1893, the total amount of wages 
paid by the Tramway Department amounted to £157,652, as against 
£169,365 in the previous year. Of this sum £25,323 was paid to the 
Maintenance Branch, £95,524 to the Locomotive Branch, and the 
Traffic Branch absorbed £36,805. 

The number of men employed was 1,248, as against 1,151 in the 
previous year. The salaried staff was 41, and 1,207 were on wages. 
Taking railways and tramways together, the number of persons employed 
was 10,942, of whom 1,426 were on the salaried staff, and 9,516 were 
on wages. To the latter the sum of £1,250,334 was paid as wages 
during the year, being at the rate of £131 7s. 10d. per man employed. 

Any statement as to the number of persons injured on the tramways 
of the city compared with the total number of persons carried, must be 
taken as approximate, as the latter is not definitely known. A record 
of the accidents which occurred during the year which ended on the 
30th June last shows them to have been 22 in number, of which 4 
were fatal, and 18 were cases of injury. There were no fatal accidents 
to passengers, but there were 10 cases of non-fatal accident. One 
servant of the Department was killed. Eleven accidents in connection 
‘with trams occurred to persons who were neither passengers nor em- 
ployés, 3 of which were fatal, and 8 non-fatal. Nine of the casualties 
arose from persons entering or leaving a tram in motion, and only one 
accident occurred to a child during. the year, as against 11 in the 
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previous year. The number of passengers carried on the tramways 
probably exceeds 23,000,000, which would give the rate of fatal acci- 
dents 0-2 per million, and non-fatal accidents 0-8 per million. This 
must be considered a very light average, seeing that the iramways for a 
great part of their course traverse crowded streets. 


PRIVATE TRAMWAYS, &e. 


There are two tramways under private control within the Metro- 
politan area—one branching from the [llawarra Line at Rockdale and 
running down to Lady Robinson’s Beach, a distance of one mile. This 
line is chiefly used by excursionists visiting the shores of Botany Bay ; 
it was constructed in 1885. The second line passes through the town- 
ship of Parramatta. The line commences at the Park Gates, continuing 
as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, a distance of three 
miles, and there connects with the Parramatta River steamers conveying 
passengers and goods to and from Sydney. This line was laid down in 
1883. A third line two miles and three quarters in length was opened 
in 1891 from Fassifern to Toronto, on Lake Macquarie. 

There is a private line in construction at North Sydney connecting the 
cable tram terminus on the heights of St. Leonards with the village of 
Gordon. On this line a magnificent suspension bridge has been ‘built, 
the only one of its kind in the Colony. Itis designed in three *spans— 
one of 500 ft., and two end spans each of 150 ft., with an altitude of 
180 ft. above water level. The construction of this line is expected to 
give an impetus to a locality which, although long settled, has progressed 
but little for lack of speedy communication with the metropolis. 

Besides the tramways the citizens of Sydney are well provided with 
other means of travelling within the city and suburban limits, as there 
are numerous omnibus and cab proprietaries. At the head of these 
stands the Sydney Tramway and Omnibus Company. No tramways are 
maintained by this company, as its name would imply, but lines of 
omnibuses have been established by it in all the principal routes of 
traffic from the city to the suburbs. The plant of this Company consists 
of 996 horses, of which 949 are in work, the remainder, 47, being held 
in reserve. Their vehicles consist of 166 omnibuses, 25 carriages, and 
10 breaks. They have 155 drivers constantly at work, and as many as 
153 other employees, including clerks, mechanics, grooms, stablemen, &c. 
There are also public vehicles belonging to private individuals, or small 
associations, plying between the city and some of the more distant 
suburbs, making a total of 287 omnibuses in all. 

The number of cabs and waggonettes registered and licensed by the. 
Transit Commissioners under the Municipal by-laws amounts to 1,336, 
in addition to which there are 649 vans and other vehicles ; and the public 
interest is secured against exaggerated demands on the part of licensed 
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cabmen, and other drivers of public vehicles, by a system of fares fixed 
on a scale liberal to the licensee, whilst not too high for the public to 
fairly pay. The drivers are placed under the direct control of the Tran- 
sit Commissioners, who have power to obtain redress from the owners of 
the vehicles, should any just complainis be made against them. The 
following shows the number of vehicles of each class licensed during 
the year 1892 and the number of registered drivers :— 




















Description of Vehicle. Wenig |e teen: ‘lerereieos| aveae 
Omnib ; 
PANTDNGES cco. ess cee ces eio ete acco cecee 287 1,396 |) 
Warconettod oi. icesccssiscsessosecers acess 24 87 |4 “B58 mts 
MPSS Sie perce ve csane bare ie cs en cniaes 1,312 1,912 1,558 750 
PO VS ANG VOUNE Bi, isis sco ses sores bets 649 606 656 164 
OBA 6 oss sous cra civcey ae 2,272 4,001 2,772 1,170 





* Includes 21 conductors. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


In the matter of postal and telegraphic communication the Colony of 
New South Wales is liberally provided. Not only is the intercolonial 
telegraphic system fairly perfect, but the Colony is in direct communt- 
cation with Europe and the outer world by means of the cables connect- 
ing with the various Asiatic continental telegraph lines. 

A submarine cable also connects the Colony with New Zealand, and 
has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where Captain 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw 
of the monument erected to the memory of La Pérouse—the unfortunate 
and gallant emulator of the great English navigator—and the tomb of 
Pére Le Receveur, the botanist attached to his staff. 

The history of the Postal Department of New South Wales is interest- 
ing as affording a striking illustration of the manner in which very 
small beginnings have led to great results. For the first twenty-three 
years of the Colony’s existence there were neither regular post-offices nor 
means of postal communication. The first post-office was established by 
Governor Macquarie in the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed 
Postmaster. The office was in High-street (now known as George-street), 
at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, “in consideration of the 
trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed to charge on 
delivery to parties addressed, 8d. for every English or foreign letter of 
whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more than 20 lb., 
1s. 6d.; but exceeding that weight, 3s. The charge on Colonial letters 
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was 4d., irrespective of weight; and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed 
to their wives, were charged 1d. Very little improvement in regard to 
postal matters took place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate 
the postage of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the 
establishment of post-offices, and to fix the rates of postage. A pro- 
clamation was subsequently issued, fixing the rates of postage and the 
salaries and allowances of the postmasters ; and at the same time persons 
were invited to tender for the conveyance of mails between Sydney and 
Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool, and between Liverpool and Camp- 
belltown, and from Parramatta to Emu Plains, and thence to Bathurst. 
It was, however, not until 1828 that the provisions of the Act were put 
into full force. The rates of postage appear to have depended upon the 
distance and the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland 
rate was 3d., and the highest 12d., the postage on a letter increasing 
according to its weight, the minimum fee being charged on letters not 
exceeding 4 ounce. Letters between New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers 1d. 
Other ship letters were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in 
excess. The privilege of franking was allowed to the Governor and a 
number of the chief public officials, and letters to and from convicts 
passed free under certain regulations. In 1828 the total amount of 
salaries paid to the country postmasters was £34 7s. 9d., and the estab- 
lishment in Sydney consisted of one principal postmaster, one clerk, and 
one letter-carrier. A letter-carrier was subsequently appointed for 
Parramatta, and he was authorised to charge the public ld. on every 
letter delivered by him, which was his only remuneration. In 183l a 
two-penny post was established in Sydney; and in 1835, under Sir 
Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was repealed, and another Act was 
passed, which fixed the charge on a single letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 
5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and so on up to Is. for 300 miles. 
In 1837 a post-office was established in Melbourne, which was then of 
course a part of New South Wales. Stamps were introduced in the 
same year in the shape of stamped covers or envelopes, which are 
believed to have been the first postage stamps ever issued. 

The Sydney establishment had grown in the year 1838 until it con- 
sisted of one postmaster-general, one accountant, six clerks, six letter- 
carriers, and one office-keeper, or fifteen persons in all. The revenue for 
that year was £8,390, and the expenditure was £10,357 ; there were as 
many as forty post-offices throughout the Colony, which then included 
what are now known as Victoria and Queensland, besides which, as New 
Zealand was not a separate Colony until 1841, the only post-office she 
had—at Korraika—-was paid through the New South Wales Govern- 
ment. An overland mail to Adelaide was established in 1847, the 
postage on a single letter being Is. 6d. The Postal Act was amended 
again in 1849, during the government of Sir Charles Fitzroy, when 
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the postage on town letters was fixed at ld. and the inland letters 2d., 
while the postage on ship letters was 3d., in addition to the inland rate. 
The use of postage stamps in the present form was authorised, and the 
privilege of franking was abolished, petitions to the Queen, the Governor, 
and the Executive and Legislative Councils being the only things allowed 
to pass free through the post. 

From the time of the discovery of gold in the year 1851 the history 
of the post-office has been one of progress and improvement. The 
Postmaster-General was originally a non-political officer, as the Registrar- 
General and the Auditor-General are at present. In the year 1855— 
. the first for which an annual report was laid before Parliament—there 
were in the Colony altogether 155 post-offices. The head office was in 
George-street, on the same site as the present edifice, but the structure 
was small and inconvenient, notwithstanding its doric columns and 
pediment in front. There were no electric telegraphs in the Colony at 
that time, and the arrivals of vessels at the Heads were signalled to the 
Observatory by means of flags and semaphores. It was in September, 
1855, that the first railway was opened in New South Wales, and prior 
to that time the Southern and Western mails used to leave the General 
Post Office in old-fashioned mail coaches every evening. During that 
year the total number of miles travelled by the postal contractors, by 
coach and on horseback, was 1,023,255 miles. The number of letters 
passing through the Post Office was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are 
described as “foreign,” or, in other words, were addressed to places 
beyond the Colony. The number of newspapers was 2,100,989, of 
which 1,281,613 were inland, and 819,376 were “foreign.” Book 
parcels and packets were not reckoned separately, but were counted as 
letters. Ten petitions to the Governor or the Council were conveyed 
free during the year. The revenue of the Department for 1855 was 
£24,902, and the expenditure was £60,221, while the staff numbered 
223 persons in all, of whom 56 were attached to the office in Sydney. 
The annual report states, with sémething akin to pride, that the com- 
munication with Victoria was not less than three times a week. 

The first iron pillar letter-receivers in Sydney were erected in 1856. 
During the same year 22 miles of railway were utilised for postal pur- 
poses, and 16} miles were added in the following year. The number 
of letters delivered in Sydney in 1856 was 1,336,032, and 1,481,416 
in the country, being an average of about 104 to every person in the 
community. There were 86,914 registered letters in 1857, and 7,873 oz. 
of gold were sent through the post that year, as against 23,712 oz. in the 
previous year. The postal revenue in the year 1857 amounted to 
£35,716, of which £34,031 was derived from the sale of stamps. The 
expenditure amounted to £63,865, out of which sum the conveyance of 
mails in the Colony absorbed £41,324, without reckoning £20,000 
towards the subsidy for the conveyance of English mails. In his Report 
for 1857 the Postmaster-General is obliged to admit that the mail 
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contract for the conveyance of mails between the Australasian Colonies 
and the United Kingdom had proved “an utter failure, so far as the 
stipulated time-table might be taken as a criterion.” Only 10 monthly 
mail-steamers arrived that year, and only 11 were despatched, and but 
1 steamer out of the 10 arrived to contract time. The time allowed 
was 58 days from Southampton to Sydney, and 56 days from Sydney 
to Southampton. In 1892 there were 1,423 post-offices in the Colony, 
besides 377 receiving offices, and the staff in connection with the Postal 
Department numbered 3,136 persons, exclusive of mail contractors. The 
postal lines for that year extended over 32,300 miles, on which the 
mails were conveyed 2,405 miles by rail and tram, 812 miles by steamer, 
17,467 miles by coach, and 11,616 miles on horseback. The number 
of miles actually travelled by the mails was 8,568,700, being an increase 
of 333,700 over the mileage of the previous year. 

But while the number of miles travelled by the mails in 1892 was 
over 8 times the number of miles travelled in 1855, the number of letters 
posted during the same period had increased 36 times, and the number 
of newspapers nearly 22 times. In 1892 the number of letters was 
76,575,400, of which 70,884,500 were posted within the Colony, or 60 
per head for every individual of the population. The number of news- 
papers was 45,520,500, of which the number posted in the Colony 
during that year was 41,611,800, or 35 per head. Packets numbered 
12,380,200, of which 11,873,000 were posted within the Colony, or 
about 10 per head, while in 1858, the first year in which they were 
enumerated separately, there were only 68,564 packets and parcels. 
Postal cards were first introduced in 1876, when the number sent was 
128,786; in 1892 no less than 827,360 were posted within the Colony. 

Equally marvellous progress has been made in regard to the means 
of postal communication with the United Kingdom and the continents 
of Europe and America. Instead of the unsatisfactory ocean mail service 
of 1857, which nominally brought monthly mails, with news 58 days 
old, there are now four great lines of ocean steam-ships, which bring 
mails via the Suez Canal at least once a week, the time occupied in the 
conveyance of the mails averaging 34 to 35 days. In addition, there 
is another mail service via San Francisco, which averages 40 days in 
transit from London to Sydney, and 38 days on the return trip, and 
arrives and departs monthly. Regular steam communication with 
England was first established in 1852. Prior to that time the Colony 
had to depend upon the irregular arrival and despatch of sailing vessels, 
but in that year the steamships “ Australia,” ‘‘Chusan,” and “ Great 
Britain” were despatched from England, making the voyage in 60 
days, causing a strong desire in the minds of the Colonists for a more 
frequent and steady system of communication with the Old World. 
The outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 hindered for a while the 
accomplishment of this object, but in 1856 a line of steamers was again 
laid on, and the service was carried on by the Peninsular and Oriental 
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Company and the Royal Mail Company for some years, without giving 
so much satisfaction to the public as might have been expected. 

As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment of a 
line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the subject were 
carried on for several years between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and those of New South Wales and New Zealand. The result 
was that in 1866 the line was started, and continued in operation until 
the end of 1868, when it was terminated through the failure of the 
company by which it had been carried out. In the following year this 
Colony, in conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated a mail service 
via San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and under various 
conditions, has been continued up to the present time. The contract 
expired in November, 1890, and has since then been renewed from 
year to year, New South Wales at present paying a subsidy of £4,000. 

The establishment of a mail route via America had the effect of 
stimulating the steamship owners who were engaged in the service via 
Suez, and from that time there was a marked improvement in the 
steamers laid on, as well as in the punctuality and speed with which the 
mails were delivered. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
carried mails for the colonies almost from the inception of the ocean 
steam service until now, with very few interruptions. Towards the 
end of 1878 the Orient Company commenced carrying mails between 
Australia and the United Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever 
since. More recently the fine steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of 
France and the North German Lloyd’s have entered the service, so that 
there are now one or two mails received and despatched every week, and 
a. voyage to Europe, which was formerly a formidable undertaking, 
involving great loss of time and much discomfort, is regarded as a mere 
pleasure trip to fill up a holiday. 

During 1893 direct communication was established between Sydney 
and Vancouver Island, British Columbia, and the New South Wales 
Government undertook to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000 for the 
maintenance of this service. 

The amount paid by each contributing Colony, on the basis of popu- 
lation, towards the cost of the Federal Ocean Mail Service, for the 
year 1892, was as follows, viz. :— 

& . 8. d. 
New South Wales 26,759 13 
Victoria. 650. < dis iach Meda aoe di ea sec fc abs ces cek 26,576 3 
Queensland 9,448 16 
South Australia 7,491 1 
3.513 13 
1,210 11 


£75,000 0 0 
The contribution from the United Kingdom is £95,000. 
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A subsidy of £1,200 per annum was for several years paid to the 
A.U.S.N. Co. for the transport of mails between Sydney and New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, Sandwich Island, and Fiji. The same 
company also provide a monthly service between the principal Islands 
of the New Hebrides Group, for which a subsidy of £1,000 was paid. 
These votes were allowed to lapse at the end of 1891. 

In the year 1865 the office of Postmaster-General was made a political 
one, at first without, and subsequently with, a seat in the Cabinet. The 
old Post-office building in George-street was found so small and incon- 
venient that it was resolved to build a larger and more commodious 
edifice on the same site, and in 1863 the business of the department 
was removed to a temporary wooden building in Wynyard-square. It 
was not until 1873 that the new building was partly finished so that 
the officers could remove from the crowded and ill-ventilated structure 
in Wynyard-square, where they had carried on their business under 
great disadvantages and difficulties, to the present palatial structure, 
which is in every respect a credit to the Colony. The head quarters of 
the Electric Telegraph Department, the Money Order Office, and the 
Post-office Savings Bank are in the same building, so that the Post- 
master-General has around him all the various branches over which he 
presides. The following return shows the operations of the Post-office 
in five-year periods from 1855 to 1885, and annually since that date to 
the end of 1892 :— 


| Number of— Extent of Postal Lines. Cost of 


| 
convey- | 
Miles ance of | 
actually | mails, Income. 
travelled.| Foreign | 
and 
Inland. 


2 | 
a | 
3c 

a Coach. | Horse. Total. 
| 
S| 
5 
3 


Approximate 
expenditure. 


Railway, 


ployed. 
| Tramw ay, 


Offices. 





| Post-offices. 
Persons em- 


Receiving 





1 
} 
| 


'Miles., Miles. Miles. | Miles. £ £ 
223 x i # * | 1,023,255 45,412 24,902 | 60,221 
289 1 5731} 6,413 | 8,231 | 1,461,518 44,3038 45,613 | 71,391 
513 3 528 | 9,323 | 11,992 | 2,521,212 49,840 70,985 | 83,659 
690 5 | 10,038 | 14,242 | 3,062,458 48,649 84,441 | 86,722 
967 17 | 11,829 | 17,671 | 3,787,757 | 138,912 | 107,761 | 196,368 
1,536 7 12,819 | 22,427 | 5,246,373 | 174,238 | 194,084 | 268,128 
2,155 {1,7 36 | 13,150 | 26,683 | 6,621,996 | 226,105 | 316,172 | 375,965 
2,307 k 12,606 | 27,094 | 6,891,200 | 233,723 | 330,591 | 396,710 
2,363 305 | 12,135 | 27,514 nos 600 | 264,886 | 342,094 | 426,587 
2,501 | 2, 11,530 | 28,160 248,403 | 368,956 | 415,392 
2,650 | 2,26: 11,541 | 28,718 212,725 | 395,584 | 393,609 
2,861 7 11,547 | 29,594 3, 231,467 | 427,330 | 435,395 
3,754 |§ 3,370 | 11,802 | 31,257 | 8,: 207,357 | 443,878 | 424,378 
3,136 | 3,217 | 17,467 | 11,616 | 32,300 210,426 | 447,945 | 447,726 


| 








* Not recorded. 


It will be noticed that prior to 1889 the Postal Department had been 
carried on at a considerable annual loss to the State. This is due ina 
great measure to the wide area over which the population of the country 
is scattered, which necessitates a proportionately large expenditure for 
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the carriage of mails; and also to the fact that newspapers, which form 
the bulk of the mail matter, are carried free. But it has always been 
held that the safe and regular despatch and delivery of the mails is an 
item of too much importance in the political, commercial, and social life 
of the Colony to be neglected, even though it should entail a charge of 
some thousands of pounds annually upon the general revenue. For 
some years past the difference-between the income and the expenditure 
has been gradually diminishing, until, as the previous table shows, in 
1889 for the first time, the income received exceeded the approximate 
expenditure, the excess amounting to £1,978. In 1890 there was, 
however; again an excess of expenditure of £8,065; but in 1891 the 
revenue exceeded the expenditure by £19,400, and in 1892 by £219. 
The revenue for the year 1892 was derived mainly from the sale of 
postage stamps, which brought in the sum of £460,727. Some of these 
stamps, however, were used as duty stamps, and consequently cannot 
properly be taken into the Post-oflice accounts. It has therefore 
been found necessary to deduct £24,000 as the approximate value of 
stamps used for other than postal purposes. Fees for private boxes 
and private bags came to £8,519; the collections from the other 
colonies were £2,261, and the total was made up with miscellaneous 
receipts, £438. 

An analysis of the items of expenditure shows that the salaries 
chargeable to the Postal’ Department amounted to £176,866; the 
conveyance of mails cost £210,426; and the sum of £60,434 was set 
down for contingencies. The average cost per mile of the inland mail 
conveyance for 1891 and 1892 was about 4;%d., as against 54d. in 
1890. 

The following return will give an idea of the magnitude of the work 
done by the Post-office of New South Wales :— 


Number of Letters. Number of Newspapers. | Packets & Book Parcels. 


Postal 
Cards. 


Beyond 
the Colony. 


Inland 
and town. 


Beyond 
the Colony. 


Beyond 


the Colony. Inland. 


Inland. 





1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 


617,041 

868,746 
1,106,045 
1,103,200 
1,719,100 
2,776,000 
5,328,200 
5,582,700 
5,624,000 


1,497,138 
3,362,015 
5,222,308 
5,980,300 
11,998,800 
18,956,500 
34,023,000 
37,267,200 
39,221,900 


819,376 

910,478 
1,028,954 
1,206,600 
1,385,900 
2,381,200 
3,987,900 
4,276,300 
4,744,400 


1,281,613 
2,758,305 
3,660,904 
2,608,100 
4,876,700 

11,409,800 

21,579,500 | 
#25,256,100 
#29 437,200 


12,196 
28,852 
36,700 
82,300 
146,600 
552,600 
865,800 
980,800 


153,360 
341,000 
348,700 
442,100 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 





6,202,800 
6,346,700 
8,109,600 
9,145,600 


| 11,549,600 


Pee OI SS Pe eS a ee | ee ce a SPREE ee eee nL tL SES 
*-These figures are supplied by the newspaper proprietors, and it is believed that the 


numbers given for these years are somewhat in excess of the truth. 
+ Included with letters. 


42,783,200 
47,624,600 
54,908,400 
59,033,000 
65,025,800 


5,255,000 
5,599,000 
6,949,900 
7,233,400 
9,529,300 


28,500,400 | 


30,931,800 
33,647,300 
35,283,900 
35,991,200 


1,041,600 
1,305,000 
2,214,300 
2,902,100 
3,274,900 


520,920 
630,100 
677,400 
808,700 
827,360 





POSTAL CHARGES. 
Sp ne SN 


The progress exhibited by the table just given is astonishing. In 
1855 the total number of letters and newspapers, inland and foreign, 
was only a shade over 2 millions each, whereas in 1892 the number of 
letters had grown to 764 oe and the newspapers to 454 millions, 
without reckoning over 12 1 million packets and book parcels, which, in 
the year first mentioned, were included with the letters. 

The charge on letters between the Australasian Colonies and the 
United Kingdom, which had for a long period been at the rate of 6d. 
per half-ounce via Italy, and 4d. by the long sea route, was reduced in 
1891 to 24d. By an arrangement made at the Postal ‘Congr ess held at 
Vienna in the middle of 1891, New South Wales, as w ell as.the rest 
of the colonies of Australasia, entered the Universal “Postal Union on 
the Ist October, 1891. The effect of this has been to extend the reduced 
rate to all countries embraced in the Union. The letters posted in 
New South Wales to countries outside Australasia increased from 
986,400 in 1891 to 1,101,000 in 1892, the newspapers from 793,600 to 
873,100, and packets from 142,000 to 194,900. The amount of postage 
received was considerably less than during 1891, but there are no means 
of stating the exact deficiency. A common scale of postage on news- 
papers was for some time in force in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia. This agreement provided that newspapers to -the 
United Kingdom should be subject to the charge of ld., irrespective 
of weight, and to all places beyond Australasia the same rate shall be 
charged for every four ounces, with an additional half-penny for every 
two ounces beyond that weight. As far as the rate to the United 
Kingdom is concerned, this was changed in 1893 to 1d. for four ounces, 
with an additional penny for every four ounces beyond that weight. 
Owing to the fact that several of the colonies charged postage on news- 
papers posted in New South Wales, it became necessary to impose 
postage rates on newspapers sent from here. The rates at present 
in force are :—Newspapers to Western Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand are carried free, if not more than seven days old, and if not 
exceeding 10 oz. in weight; if exceeding 10 oz. $d. is charged. To 
Queensland dd. is charged for the first 10 oz., and td. extra for every 
additional 10 oz. or fraction thereof. To Victoria and South Australia 
the postage is dd., if the weight does not exceed 10 oz., and Id. for 
every weight in excess of 10 oz. 

An Inland and Intercolonial Parcels’ Post has been provided for by 
the Amending Postal Act of 1893, and arrangements were made for the 
commencement of operations on Ist October, 1893. 

The following figures show the number of registered letters passing 
through the Post-office in each of the last 10 years :— 


272,887 

321,447 

354,912 | 

388,573 1,047,080 
419,388 wee 1,075,241 
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This great increase in the number of registered letters is not a natural 
growth, but arises largely from correspondence relating to the so-called 
“consultations,” or lottery-sweeps connected with horse-racing. Probably 
600,000 registered letters in 1892 were associated with these sweeps. 
The Government has dealt with this evil in an Amending Postal Act, 
assented to in 1893. This Act provides that letters, &c., addressed to 
promoters of sweeps, whose names have been gazetted, will not be 
delivered to the addressees, but opened and returned to the senders. 

Compared with the other provinces of Australasia and with the 
United Kingdom, New South Wales occupies a favourable position as 
regards the number of letters and newspapers inland and from and to 


places beyond each colony per head of population, as may be seen from 
the following table :— 


SS 


Country. Number per head of population. 


{ 
Letters and Newspapers and 
postcards, packets. 


New South Wales | 6] 


Victoria | 56 
Queensland | 38 
South Australia | 53 


105 


40 
New Zealand 44 


Australasia 50 
United Kingdom 45 
England and Wales 51 
Scotland 36 
Treland 21 


MONEY ORDERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


The money order system was brought into operation in this Colony 
in January, 1863, when nineteen offices were opened—the head office 
in Sydney, and eighteen branch offices in various parts of the Colony. 
[In June of the same year the operation of the system was extended to 
the United Kingdom, and all the Australasian Colonies with the excep- 
tion of Tasmania, and the number of offices in the Colony was increased 
to forty-seven. The Colony of Tasmania came into the arrangement in 
1865, and the Department has continued steadily to progress. In 1892 
there were 605 Money Order Offices in the Colony, thirty-seven new 
offices having been established and one abolished during the year. 
Details respecting the’ business transacted, by the Department will be 
found in the chapter devoted to “ Accumulation.” 

Under the Amending Postal Act passed in 1893, arrangements were 
made for the issue of Postal notes, commencing from 1st October, 
1893, both for inland and. intercolonial use. 
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The Post-office Savings Bank, which is also under the control of the 
Postmaster-General, was established in the year 1871 at the General 
Post-oftice, Sydney, with branches at the principal country towns. 
The growth of this branch of the service has fully kept pace with those 
already mentioned. In 1892 there were 450 Post-office Savings Banks 
in various parts of the Colony—an increase of thirty-five over the 
number in the previous year. During the year 39,721 new accounts 
were opened, and 32,573 accounts were closed. ‘The number of accounts 
remaining open at the close of the year was 101,668. The number of 
deposits received was 278,578, and the amount was £1,630,197, being 
an increase of 12,919 in the number, and of £120,820 in the amount, 
as compared with the business of the previous year. ‘The sum of 
£81,781 was added to depositors’ accounts for interest. The balance to 
the credit of depositors at the end of the year was £2,354,086. The 
average amount of each deposit was £5 17s. O}d., and the average 
balance at the credit of each depositor was £23 3s. ld. Further 
information respecting the Post-office Savings Banks will be found in 
the chapter on “ Accumulation.” 


TELEGRAPHS. 

The electric telegraph was first opened to the public of New South 
Wales on 26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, 
22 miles in length, was instituted. From this small beginning the 
system has increased until in 1892 there were 706 stations in the 
Colony, and 11,905 miles of line open, carrying 26,444 miles of wire 
in actual use. At the close of 1892 there were 9 miles of line (posts) 
and i-mile of additional wire under construction. The following table 
gives a view of the business of the Electric Telegraph Department, 
from 1865 to 1892 :— 


Telegrams transmitted. 





Year. 





No. of ~ 


Stations. 





Number. 


138,785 
173,812 
719,745 
319,537 
625,992 
661,126 
76,504 
10,407 


> 


~ 


wNowwwwnwmnnd- 


* Includes £18,667 revenue from telephones. 


Amount. 


£ 
31,362 
32,038 
69,193 
123,172 
191,192 
184,053 
187,858 
213,869 
213,776 
292 307 
299 363 
203,417 


| 


tevenue 


received. 


£ 
29,769 
28,550 
48,657 
84,110 
155,074 
158,128 
164,511 
185,965 
186,862 
193, 707 


*198,531 


185,014 


No. of 
miles of 


| 


Wire. 


2,989 | 
5,247 | 
8,012 
13,188 | 
19,864 | 
20,797 


21,444 | 
22,219 | 
22,606 | 





23,598 


24,780 | 


26,444 


Cost of 


construction. 


£ 

145,446 
195,545 
253,391 
462,226 
641,669 
666,028 
684,600 
704,912 
718,663 
743,698 
767,872 


801,918 
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The number of telegrams received and despatched during the year, 
inland telegrams being counted once only, amounted to 2,976,109, or 
about 24 per head for every individual of the population. 

The state of telegraphic construction in the principal countries of the 
world at the latest available dates is given herewith. The figures are 
interesting, though the circumstances of Australasia and the older 
countries are so dissimilar as to make comparison between them more 
curious than valuable :— 


| 


| Length in Miles— | | Length in Miles— 





Country. 


Country. 
| Of Lines. | Of Wires. | | Of Lines. | Of Wires. 


Australasia 45,130 | 91,591 | India, British., | 33,462 | 96,654 
ArgentineRepublic ...| 19,000 | 28,550 | Italy............0000.. Lees) Bj LOD 
Austria-Hungary | 117,087 | 6,596 

Belgium 21,361 | Mexico | 27,861 

Brazil 7 11,556 | 3,009 

Canada 2,05 Portugal 3,483 

Cape Colony Russia 74,276 | 171,663 
Chili 14,710 | 33,552 
Denmark : ,874 | Sweden & Norway ...| 10,217 | 23,799 
France 50170 | Switzerland 4,471 | 11,326 
Germany 328 | 15,000 | 


Great Britain and | United States of 
Pett 5 cocccnnent 40 | America 187,981 








Greece °F | 5,082 





At a Conference of the Postal and Telegraph authorities held in 
Sydney in February, 1891, the question of the cable rates came under 
discussion, and a proposal of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company 
was agreed to by which the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania undertook to make 
good half the loss which thé Company would sustain by a reduction in 
the schedule of cable charges. The amended cable rates came into force 
in May, 1891, and the amount to be guaranteed to the Company for the 
time during whiz the contract was in existence was one-half of the 
amount of receipts, short of the sum of £237,736 (the amount of the 
Company’s receipts in 1889, after deducting out-payments), the other 
half of the loss to be borne by the Company. Under this agreement, 
New South Wales had to pay in 1892 the sum of £15,397 7s. 8d. A 
conference held in Melbourne decided, therefore, to again slightly raise 
the rates, so as to make the loss less severe. These amended rates came 
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into force on Ist January, 1893. The following table shows the amount 
of business done during the last three years :— 


Cable Messages | 
Year. sent from | Amount received. 
New South Wales. 


No. £ 
EBOO Sb Os POUR sca eee cane see cree tees cosecseceas 10,316 47,878 
1891, part of the year at old rates, and part 
DPULCRIIIFENEG OR 5825 oc as sce noak woes nadonctmods 14,982 46,192 
TBRD,- BE SONVIERECS on. ccc s cesccncsccntescsviseremscee! 16,511 41,746 


Compared with 1890, the year 1892 shows, therefore, an increase of 
6,195 messages, and a decrease of £6,132 in revenue. 


THLEPHONES. 


The total number of telephones in use in the Colony on the 31st 
December, 1892, was 2,354, 2,061, inclusive of 220 Government 
telephones being in Sydney and suburbs, and 293 in the country. The 
length of wire used in transmission of messages cannot be given, as the 
telegraph wires are largely used for telephones also. Some particulars 
regarding telephones in Australasian colonies will be found in the 
following table :— 


Miles of Wire 


Number rr 
olony. of (distinct Revenue. 
: } Telephones. OMe ee 
2 
New South Wales.....,...........006: 2,354 We eeees 18,667 
1G (61:70) y + ene eee ea a 2,414 9,460 39,591 
Oneensiand ic. n.ccse recuse rao 705 fener 4,530 
South Australia (1891) ........ ...... 758 2,210 12,348 
Western Australia............0. secs 197 642 1,210 
EORINADILG corer oe aa can ae 711 555 3,099 
New Zealand ......2....cceeysccessssres 3,811 3,160 19,155 


* Not furnished. 


PART XIV. 


Population and Vital Statistics. 


NE of the first results of the Census of 1891 was the readjustment 
of the estimates of population. Prior to the 5th April, 1891, 
there had been no actual count of the people of New South Wales since 
1881, but an approximate return was made up of the estimated popu- 
lation on the 3lst December of each year. This was done by taking into 
account the increase caused by the excess of births over deaths, and 
arrivals over departures. It is evident that if these data could be 
ascertained exactly, there would be no difficulty in making an accurate 
estimate of the population at any time. But although the machinery 
for the registration of births and deaths ensures a fairly correct return 
under these heads, it is not so easy to obtain exact particulars respecting 
the arrivals and departures—especially the latter. The lists of passengers 
arriving by the sea are usually accurate ; but in the case of persons 
departing, it is found that large numbers go on board steamers at the 
last moment, without having previously booked their names, and so are 
not recorded amongst the emigrants from the Colony. It therefore 
becomes necessary when estimating the population to make allowance for 
unrecorded departures. The results of the Census of 1891, however, 
showed that the allowance made was not sufficient, and that the esti- 
mates, for the previous years were in excess of the truth. Consequently, 
the figures of previous estimates were recast, and proper allowance was 
made, which will account for whatever discrepancy there may be between 
the tables now published, and those contained in issues prior to 1892. 
The following is an estimate of the population of each of the Austra- 
lasian Colonies on the 30th June, 1893, except Queensland and New 
Zealand, where no estimate has been made since the end of 1892 :— 


Colony. Population. 


— 


New South Wales 1,212,230 
Victoria . 1,170,319 
Queensland | 428,011 
South Australia (with Northern Territory) .................. 341,181 
Western Australia 61,210 
a 154,664 

702,535 


4,070,150 
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In the preceding table due allowance has been made for unrecorded 
departures, and in the case of Western Australia for unrecorded arrivals 
which took place in the northern parts of that enormous territory where 
there did not exist proper official means of keeping account of the 
adventurers, who, from time to time, attracted by rumours of its vast 
natural resources, visited that comparatively unknown land. The pro- 
portion of population belonging to each Colony was, at the end of last 
June, as follows :—New South Wales, 29°78 ; Victoria, 28-75 ; Queens- 
land, 10°52; South Australia, 8°38; Western Australia, 1:51; Tas- 
mania, 3°80 ; New Zealand, 17°26. 

The estimated population of New South Wales at the close of various 
years, from 1861 to 1892, will be found hereunder :— 


Year. 


1861 
1866 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Males. 


201,574 
235,116 
282,846 
333,515 
429,020 
447,100 
473,980 
498,310 
523,030 
543,260 
558, 350 


Females. 


156,404 
193,697 
234,912 
280,666 
353,060 
367,900 
387,330 
406,670 
426,540 
446,080 


Total. 





357,978 
428,813 
517,758 
614,181 
782,080 
815,000 
861,310 
904,980 
949,570 
989,340 


1887 461,980 1,020,330 
1888 573,190 477,890 1,051,080 
1889 589,010 492,810 1,081,820 
1890 609, 650 512,210 1,121,860 
1891 630,870 534,430 1,165,300 
1892 646,540 551,110 1,197,650 


The following table gives the net increase of male and female popu- 
lation during each year since 1882, after allowing for the number of 
persons whose departure from the Colony was not formally recorded :— 





Year. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Males. 


26,880 
24,330 
24,720 
20,230 
15,090 
14,849 
15,820 
20,640 
21 220 
15,670 





Females. 


19,430 
19,340 
19,870 
19,540 
15,900 
15,910 
14,920 
19,400 
22,220) 
16,680 


Total. 


46,310 
43,670 
44,590 
39,770 
30,990 
30,750 
30,740 
40,040 
43,440 
32, 350 
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In the following table will be found the rate at which population has 
increased during each of the last ten years in the various colonies, the 
average rate for Australasia being 3°15 per cent. 


1883 5°68 | 2°35 | 15°57 3°56 3°42 
1884 5°07 | 2°59 | 7:47 2°52 4°56 
1885 4°93 | 2°61 | 4:97 0°37 7°41 
1886 4°19 | 3°23 | 456 |— 0°53 13°53 
1887 3°13 | 3°25 | 5:90 1°29 802 
1888 3°01 | 4°26; 4:03 | — 0°55 | — 0°45 
1889 2°92 | 2°48 | 3:40 1°40 4°09 
1890 3°70 | 2°68 : 1°08 5°93 
1891 3°87 | 2°15 “4: 1°73 15°11 
1892 2:78 | 0°83 3°36 | 10°11 


New South 
Wales 
Victoria. 
Queensland 
South 
Australia. 
Western 
Australia 
Tasmania. 
Australasia 


Mean ‘of 10 years) 3°98 | 264| 5: 1:42 = 


Minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


The growth of population in the continent of Australia, and also in 
the whole of Australasia, in periods from 1861 to the end of last year, 
is shown in the following table :— 


Year. Continent of Australia. Australasia. 


1861 1,076,666 1,265,898 
1866 1,345,058 1,646,540 
1871 1,601,295 1,970,066 
1876 2,360,555 
1881 2,822,999 
1882 5,35 2,922, 258 
1883 3,064, 304 
1884. 3,187,565 
1885 5 3,298,313 
1886 3,398, 658 
1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 3,785,558 
1891 3,899,036 
1892 3,181,697 3,985,274 
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As tested by the voluntary influx of population, the attraction which 
New South Wales has for many years offered to the settler is most 
marked, and no test could be more practical. As long as the balance 
of attraction remained with the other colonies, so long did the tide of 
immigration set to their shores; but for many years past New South 
Wales has offered a more substantial reward to the settler than any of 
its neighbours, and the result is seen in the increased numbers who 
have come hither. The table herewith shows the excess of arrivals 
over departures in each of the Australasian Colonies between the census 
of 1881 and that of 1891 :— 


Net Increase 


Colony. due to Immigration. 


New South Wales 162,828 
Victoria 116,361 
Queensland 102,776 
South Australia 


Western Australia 


367,793 
5,961 
7,437 


Australasia 381,191 


Minus (—) indicates decrease. 


The above table shows that out of a total increase by immigration 
of 381,191 persons, the large proportion of 43 per cent. found a home 
in New South Wales, as against 31 per cent. attracted to Victoria, and 
27 per cent. to Queensland. In the total of 162,828 credited to New 
South Wales are included 34,079 assisted immigrants. During the same 
period 103,140 assisted immigrants arrived in Queensland, but as the 
net increase from immigration was only 102,776, it is evident that some 
of the immigrants did not remain in that Colony. Since 1860, the 
year following the separation of Queensland, the arrivals in New South 
Wales have in every year exceeded the departures. ‘The greatest 
apparent excess during any one year was in 1883, when the number 
of arrivals was greater than the departures by 28,579. 

Assisted immigration dates from 1832, and continued to be the settled 
policy of the country, with slight interruptions, until its practical 
cessation during 1888. The number of assisted immigrants arriving in 
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New South Wales from 1861 to the close of 1892 will be found 
herewith :— 


Adults. Children under 12 Years. 











Year. <I ee ar = Total, 
Males. Females. | Total. Males. Females. | Total. 
| | 

1861 794 595 1,389 101 99 200 1,589 
1862 FeljZ 1,047 2,219 214 198 412 2,631 
1863 1,966 1,872 3,838 391 404 795 4,633 
1864 1,701 1,672 3,373 289 315 604 3,977 
1865 1,073 | 1,214 | 2,287 213 217 430 | 2,717 
1866 501 543 1,044 92 68 160 1,204 
1867 385 435 §20 66 58 124 944 
1868 183 215 398 4] 31 72 470 
1869 | “si... 47 BT. ls essere ila eieeseen 4b. vekese 47 
17 Oi rere | neces coms nl a eases on ecco baie c oe nce ue wear 

1871 28 299 327 15 15 30 357 
1872 25 271 296 16 14 30 326 
1873 13 119 132 3 5 8 140 
1874 427 41] 838 109 133 242 1,080 
1875 395 324 719 135 119 254 973 
1876 642 429 1,071 208 184 392 1,463 
1877 2,892 1,627 4,519 743 756 1,499 6,018 
1878 2,091 1,754 3,845 699 646 1,345 5,190 
1879 1,906 | 2141] 4,047 840 844 | 1,684] 5,731 
1880 1,150 1,195 2,345 414 375 789 3,134 
1881 929 1,029 1,958 by Af 292 619 2,577 
1882 1,209 991 2,200 509 524 1,033 3,233 
1883 3,370 2,718 6,088 1,154 1, 127 2,281 8,369 
1884 2,785 2,606 5,391 1,095 1,082 2,877 7,568 
1885 1,871 | 2,211] 4,082 736! 736 | 1,472 | 5,554 
1886 1,044 | 1,905 | 2,949 572 560 | 1,132} 4,081 
1887 131 687 818 286 258 544 1,362 
1888 58 190 248 149 131 280 528 
1889 44 168 212 104 115 219 431 
1890 55 132 187 110 79 189 376 
1891 26 81 107 45 38 83 190 
1892 25 73 98 40 41 81 179 


-_—__ 


Total ... 28,891 29,001 | 57,892 | 9,716 9,464 | 19,180 | 77,072 





The birthplaces of immigrants cannot in all cases be accurately 
determined, but it is quite clear, from the different census returns, that 
the great bulk has come from the United Kingdom, as will presently 
appear. A record, however, has been kept of the native countries of 
immigrants who were assisted by Government, and of the 77,072 
persons enumerated in the foregoing table, 75,353 were British born— 
36,960 being from England and Wales ; 30,088 from Ireland; and 8,305 
from Scotland ; the remainder, 1,719, were from other countries. 

The total number of persons arriving in the Colony by sea, as recorded 
at the Shipping Office, during each year from 1883 to. 1892, is hereunder 
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notified. The children are not classified, as regards sex, by the shipping 
authorities :— 





—__—_____.. 





























Adults. 
Year. ia Children. feenieeaits 
Male. | Female. | Total. | PP 
cas PULe ut | DEEeey e —————— 
1883 40,914 15,852 56,766 | 7,185 63,901 
1884 44,667 17,579 62,246 | 6,899 69,145 
1885 46,570 18,352 64,922 | 7,885 72, S07 
1886 45,035 18,334 63,369 | 5,535 68,904 
1887 43,769 15,236 59,005 4,413 63,418 
1888 40,295 15,446 55,741 4, 435 60,176 
1889 39,208 16,719 55,927 4, 855 60,782 
1890 43,124 19,107 62,231 5,285 67,516 
1891 44,519 19,318 63,837 6,082 69,919 
1892 39,538 17,757 57,295 4,902 62,197 
The departures for the same period were as follow :— 
Adults. | 
Year. Children. | Rune 
Male. Female, | Total. 
| | 

1883 23,407 8,739 32,146 3,176 30,322 
1884 29,311 10,685 39,996 3,599 43,595 
1885 31,060 11,508 42,568 | 3,707 46,275 
1886 34,453 11,841 46,294 2,736 49,03C 
1887 38, 162 12,439 50,601 3,619 54,220 
1888 36,278 14,553 50,831 4,070 54,901 
1889 32,535 14,030 46,565 3,753 50,318 
1890 34,302 15,535 49,837 4,043 53,880 
1891 33,877 14,512 48 389 3,684 52,078 
1892 33,839 14,828 48,667 4,020 52,687 





THE CENSUS OF 1891. 


On the night of Sunday, April 5th, 1891, a Census, or enumeration of 
_ the population, was taken throughout Australasia, as well as the other 
portions of the British dominions, which comprise about one-fourth of 
the habitable surface of the globe, and are peopled by nearly one-fifth 
of the whole human race. In the Colony of New South Wales special 
provisions were made to ensure the completeness and accuracy of the 
Census. The Colony was divided into convenient districts, each presided 
over by an enumerator, and a small army of collectors was appointed, 
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captained by the enumerators, under the general supervision of the 
Government Statistician, who distributed the requisite schedules, 
and afterwards collected them and saw that they were properly filled 
up. This was, however, but the beginning of the work, for a large staff 
of tabulators had then to take the schedules in hand, to dissect, 
classify, tabulate and arrange the figures therein contained, and to evolve 
from the miscellaneous mass of information all the necessary particulars 
respecting the ages, condition, religion, occupation, health, and other 
details respecting the people of this country. 

It was ascertained that the population of New South Wales, on the 
Census night, consisted of 1,132,234 persons, of whom the males num- 
bered 612,562, and the females 519,672. The males thus represented a 
trifle over 54 per cent. of the whole population, while the proportion of 
females was very nearly 46 per cent. Expressed in other terms the 
proportion of the sexes showed that for every 100 males there were 
about 85 females, and for every 100 females there were nearly 118 males. 
The total number given above includes Chinese and Aborigines, as well 
as half-castes of each. The numbers of these were as follows:—Chinese 
and Chinese half-castes, 13,555 males and 601 females, or 14,156 in all; 
Aborigines and Aboriginal half-castes, 4,559 males and 3,721 females, 
or a total of 8,280. Excluding all these the pepulation consisted of 
1,109,798 persons, of whom 594,448 were males and 515,350 were 
females, the proportion of the sexes: in this case being—males, 53°6 
per cent., and females 46°4 per cent.; that is, a little more than 115 
men to every 100 women, or nearly 86 women to every 100 men. 

The following figures, disclosed by the censuses of 1861, 1871, 
1881, and 1891, show the population of New South Wales at those 
periods :— 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1861 198,488 152,372 350,860 
1871 275,551 228,430 503,981 
1881 411,149 340,319 751,468 
1891 612,562 519,672 1,132,234 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEXES. 


The relative proportion of males to females in the whole Colony has 
undergone little change for many years past, as will be seen from the 
following figures, which represent the percentage of males and females 
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to the whole population at the last four decennial censuses, and at the 
end i of each of the last eight years :— 


Year. | sates: Males: 


Females. } Pear. yen | Ms Males. | Females. 


c SSS ———E 


1871 54°67 45°33 54°45 | = 45°55 
1881 54°86 45°14 | 54:34 | 45°66 
1885 55°08 44-92 54°14 | 45°86 
1886 | 54°90 45°10 | 53°98 46-02 
1887 | 5472 | 45:28 | 


—_—_- 2 ~ $$$ _—<—__—_—_—.. ——————————KK TY sy 


2h. Shee 
en 
1861 56°57 = 43°43 54°53 «| 2 45°47 





The excess of male over female population is chiefly at the ages of from 
20 to 50 years, and is caused by the large influx of males in the prime 
of life, from the neighbouring colonies and the British Islands. It 
should be observed, however, that owing to the lower death-rate of 
females the disproportion in the number of the sexes is being slowly 
abated, 


BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Of the 1,132,234 people who composed the population of New South 
Wales when the Census was taken in 1891, the birthplaces of all but 
1,223 were recorded, but of those who failed to state the place of their 
nativity 1,133 had British, and 90 had foreign names. Excluding the 
Aborigines, 725,015 of the inhabitants of the Colony’ were born in it, 
and of these 363,495 were males, and 361,520 were females. No less 
than 266,101 individuals came from the United Kingdom, the males 
numbering 158,324, and the females 107,777. Of these 92,617 males 
and 56,615 females, or 149,232 in all, were from England ; Wales con- 
tributed 3,232 males and 1,765 females, making a total of 4,997 ; those 
of Scottish birth numbered 36,821, of whom 23,016 were males, and 
13,795 were females, while those from Ireland consisted of 39,449 males 
and 35,602 females, or 75,051 in all. As might have been expected 
the neighbouring colonies furnished a fair share towards the population 
of New South Wales. For instance, Victoria contributed 40,768 
persons—22,792 males and 17,967 females. 10,173 individuals resided 
here whose natal place was Queensland, 4,987 of whom were males and 
5,186 were females. Natives of South Australia reached a total of 
17,716, the males numbering 9,850, and the females 7,866. Only 464 
natives of Western Australia—of whom 244 were males and 220 were 
females,—were residents of this Colony, but there were 5,851 Tasmanians 
and 9,015 New Zealanders. Of the former, 3,075 were males and 2,776 
were females ; of the latter, the males numbered 4,883, and the females 


U 
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4,132. In addition to these, there were 874 persons who enumerated 
themselves as natives of Australia, without defining the particular Colony 
they hailed from ; of these, 471 were males and 403 were females. 

Other British possessions in different parts of the globe contributed 
4.554 males and 2,083: females, or 6,637 persons in all, to the inhabitants 
of New South Wales. 177 of these, of whom 127 were males, and 50 
were females, came from Malta and other places in the Mediterranean. 
The Asian possessions of the United Kingdom furnished 2,105 persons, 
being 1,557 males and 548 females. Of these, no less than 1,800, or 
1,309 males and 491 females came from India and Burmah, the re- 
mainder being mostly from Ceylon, Hong Kong, and the Straits Settle- 
ments. The African dependencies gave a quota of 737 persons, 438 of 
whom were males, and 299 females. These were mostly from the 
Mauritius and Cape Colony. British possessions in America contributed 
958 males and 209 females, or 1,167 in all, of whom 1,074 persons— 
being 885 males and 189 females—came from Canada. The Colony was 
indebted to the West Indies for only 444 persons, 350 being males and 
94 females ; and there were 4 males from British Polynesian Islands. 
British subjects born at sea numbered 1,930, of whom 1,067 were males 
and 863 were females, and there were also 73 persons—53 males and 20 
females—whom simply entered themselves as British subjects, without 
specifying their birthplaces. 

The persons of foreign vationality who resided in New South Wales 
at the time of the census numbered 39,824, and comprised 34,229 males 
and 5,595 females. Of these, the largest portion was from European 
countries, numbering 22,065 in all, or 17,712 males and 4,353 females. 
The Germans formed nearly half of the foreign element, there having 
been 6,976 males and 2,589 females, or 9,563 persons in all from the 
German Empire. Scandinavians, with 3,237 males and 160 females—a 
total of 3,397—came next, and the French, of whom there were 2,030— 
1,585 males and 445 females—came third. Of Danes, there were 1,480 
altogether—1,268 males and 212 females—and the total number of 
Italians was only 3 short of the Danes—for there were 1,229 males and 
248 females, making 1,477 in all. Of Swiss, there were 594, of whom 
exactly 100 were females ; there were 588 persons born in Austria and 
Hungary, 534 of whom were males and 54 females. The number of 
Dutch was the same as the number of Greeks—255, but in the case of 
the former there were 228 males and 27 females, while in the latter 
case there were 241 males and 14 females. The European Turks 
numbered 242, including 73 females to 169 males, and there were 136 
Asiatic Turks, of whom 111 were males and 25 females. Of Portuguese, 
there were 159 males and 14 females, making a total of 173, and 
Spaniards numbered 111 all told, or 76 males and 35 females. In 
addition to those mentioned above there were persons born in the 
colonies or dependencies of most of the countries mentioned, but the 
numbers of these were insignificant, with the exception of New Caledonia, 
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which contributed 148, or 76 males and 72 females, to the population of 
New South Wales. 

Foreigners from the continent of Asia numbered 13,616, all of whom 
were males with the exception of 188; and nearly 99 per cent. of these 
Asiatics were Chinese, the numbers recorded being 13,048 males and 
only 109 females, making 13,157 in all. Of the remainder there were 
151 Arabians—144 males and 7 females— and 80 Japanese, of whom 
69 were males and 11 were females. There were 20 Afghans, all males ; 
3 from Siam—2 males and 1 female; 2 Persians (males); 3 Indians, 2 
of whom were males and 1 female; and 3 males and 2 females who 
entered their birthplace simply as Asia, without specifying what part. 

There were but 195 Africans in the Colony, 29 of whom came from 
Egypt, 20 being males and 9 females. One female came from Mada- 
gascar, 3 males from Abyssinia, 26 males from Zanzibar, and | female 
from the Transvaal. Three persons, 2 of whom were males and 1] female, 
were natives of the West Coast; 2 females came from Morocco, and 1 
from Central Africa. There were also 87 males and 42 females, making 
129 altogether, who stated their place of birth simply as Africa, without 
mentioning the particular locality. 

American foreign countries contributed 3,662 persons, of whom there 
were 2,695 males and 927 females, to the population of New South 
Wales. Nearly 94 per cent. of the total number were fromthe United 
States, consisting of 2,509 males and 870 females, or 3,397 altogether. 
There were 16 Mexicans, 3 of whom were females ; 19 came from West 
Indian islands, only 2 of whom were females; 42 males and 3 females 
came from Brazil, and 41 males and 12 females were Chilians. Seventy- 
six persons, 51 of whom were males and 25 females, vaguely entered 
their birthplace as South America, and 3 males stated they were born 
in Central America. Polynesians numbered 486, of whom 369 were 
males and 117 were females. Thirty foreign subjects were born at sea, 
and 5 foreigners failed to record their birthplace. The 1,223 unspecified 
persons, already mentioned, consisted of 939 males and 284 females. 

The following table shows the proportion per cent. that each element 
of the population bore to the whole community at the four census periods 
1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 


Proportion of Total Population. 


Natives of Natives of Other British-born 


New South Wales: peer oa Subjects. 


Foreigners. 


45°69 46°18 6°79 
58°57 ‘ 34°85 3°91 
62°17 27°97 3°91 
64°76 ' 24°21 3°53 
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Further details respecting the racial composition of the people at the 
same periods will be seen in the following table :— 


Nationality. | 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 


Nee SOE Vi AEB fcc so os Ate iii 45°69 58°38 61°95 64°03 
Other Australasian Colonies 2°67 5°95 7°50 
0°19 0°22 0°73 
oes be he 14°32 13°18 
| 12°49 9°21 6°63 
| 3°98 3°34 3°25 
| 0°37 0°41 0°44 
| 0°68 0°69 0-71 
93°21 | 96°09 96°09 96°47 
Chinese 370 | 1:48 1°36 1:16 
German Oe 1°31 1°00 0°84 
Other Foreigners 1°53 | 1°17 1°55 1°53 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


—_—_——— 


| Ce 


Total, Foreigners 6°79 | 3°91 3°91 3°53 


CENTRALIZATION OF POPULATION. 


One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern civilization 
is the tendency, everywhere exhibited in the chief countries of the world, 
of the population to accumulate in great cities. Not only is this 
apparent in England, France, and other countries, where the develop- 
ment of manufactures has brought about an entire change in the employ- 
ment of the people, and has necessarily caused their aggregation in 
towns, but it is seen also in the United States, the most favoured 
country for the agricultural labourer. It is noticed, too, that in all new 
countries there is a tendency for immigrants to locate themselves in and 
near the great cities, and this Colony is no exception to the rule. 

As far back as 1861, when the native-born population amounted to 
only 45°69 per cent. of the whole Colony, the number living in Sydney 
and its suburbs formed only 42°13 per cent. of the totai, while British- 
born colonists, amounting to 46°18 per cent. of the population, consti- 
tuted 52:93 per cent. of the metropolitan population. In 1891 the 
native-born formed 64°76 per cent. of the total population, but the pro- 
portion of native-born resident in the metropolitan area had risen to 
58-63 per cent., and the proportion of British-born had declined to 30°51 
per cent. No great difference is observable between the proportion of | 
presons attracted to New South Wales from other colonies who remained 
in Sydney during late years, and those who made the country districts 
their home. What difference there is favours the supposition that the 
metropolis has proved more attractive. The non-British population have, 
as a rule, preferred the country districts to Sydney ; but of late years 
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there has been a tendency on the part of certain foreign elements to 
gravitate towards Sydney ; this is especially noticeable amongst Chinese 
and Hindoos, as well as Syrians and others from the Levant. 

The proportion per cent. which each element of the city population 
bore to the whole metropolitan population at the last four censuses is 
shown in the following figures :-— 


Proportion of Metropolitan Population. 








Year, F | 
: Natives of other | sie 

Natives of N : Other British-b . 

South Wales, | Australasian |" Subjects, | Foreigners. 
1861 42°13 1°77 52°93 | 3°17 
1871 54°24 3°07 40°22 2°47. 
1881 56°87 6°18 33°62 3°33 
1891 58°63 7°26 30°51 3°60 


The conditions of progress in these colonies approximate somewhat 
to those of the United States, and a comparison between the increase of 
town population there and in New South Wales is not without interest. 
The great defect in the comparison arises from the fact that in America 
there exist many large cities ; in New South Wales there is practically 
only one. The population of the United States for four periods, and 
the proportion cf rural to city population, will be seen below :— 


aes Population of the | Population of Cities |Percentage, Urban to 


United States. of United States. Rural Population. 
1860 31,443,321 5,072, 256 19°24 
1870 38,558,371 8,071,875 26°48 
1880 50,155,783 11,318,547 2914 
1890 ee CO ie vee evaesee  LL- pecssesseaps 


The rapid increase of city population shown above has given rise to 
considerable speculation. Jt seems an established fact that the move- 
ment of population towards the towns in the old countries of the world 
is a sign of a desire for improvement in the circumstances manifested 
by the ruder population ; for, like every other commodity, labour gravi- 
tates to the market where it will obtain the highest price. In America 
the increase in town population has been derived mainly from abroad ; 
and there seems no reason to suppose that, large as the proportion of 
urban population has become, it has reached an unhealthy stage. In 
Australasia, however, the case is different, and it is impossible to believe 
that healthy progress is consistent with the wonderful growth of the 
metropolis at the expense of the country, Over 57 per cent. of the 
increase due to immigration in New South Wales during the period 
1881-91 was retained in the metropolis 
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In this Colony the proportion of town population is even more re- 
markable than in the United States, as will be seen from the table here 
given, showing the percentage of population of Sydney and suburbs as 
compared with New South Wales:as a whole :— 


Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
per cent. per cent. 
1861 26°70 73°30 
1871 26°73 73°27 
1881 30°34 69°66 
1891 34°26 65°74 


In regard to the neighbouring colony of Victoria, the figures are :— 


Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
per cent, per cent. 
1861 25°89 74°11 
1871 28°87 2113 
1881 32°81 67°19 
1891 42°49 57°51 





In the table of urban population of the United States on the preceding 
page is included all towns exceeding 8,000 inhabitants; nevertheless, 
the proportion to the whole is much less than in either New South Wales 
or Victoria. The case of Melbourne is even more marked than that of 
Sydney; for during the period comprised in the table, the former city 
increased proportionately more than the latter, as compared with the 
population of its colony, and its numerical increase has also been greater. 
The following figures show the population of the city and suburbs of 
Sydney and Melbourne at the end of each year :— 








Year. | Sydney. | Melbourne. | Year. | Sydney. Melbourne. 
| 
| 

* 1861 95,596 139,860 | 1887 324,830 | 411,400 
1871 136,483 206,780 1888 342;280 | 434,519 
1881 237,300 296,347 1889 360,670 | 458,937 
1884 277,630 349,166 1890 380,040 484,630 
1885 292,550 368,788 1891 399,270 491,942 
1886 308,270 389,512 | 1892 411,710 474,810 


The progress of these cities has been extraordinary, and has no 
parallel amongst the cities of the Old World. Even in America the rise 
of the great cities has been accompanied by a somewhat corresponding 
increase in the rural population. In these colonies, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of the world, is seen the spectacle of magnificent 
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cities growing with wonderful rapidity, and embracing within their 
limits one-third of the population of the territory on which they depend. 
The chief cities of the other Australian colonies present somewhat 
similar features to Sydney and Melbourne, but, with the exception of 
Adelaide, which contains nearly two-fifths of the whole population of 
South Australia, they are not so large im proportion to their rural 
population as either Sydney or Melbourne. 

The population of the chief cities of the Amustralasian Colonies at 
the end of 1892 is given below :— 





Population, 
3lst December, 1892. 


Sydney 
Melbourne 
Adelaide 
Brisbane* 
Wellington 


411,710 
474,810 
136,766 
100,217 





* Census population. 


Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, is not the most populous 
city in that colony ; Auckland, which was the seat of Government and 
the capital until 1865, contains a much larger population, the census of 
1891 giving a total of 51,287 persons. 

Sydney stands alone amongst Australian cities for convenience of 
position and natural advantages for external and internal trade, and the 
progress it has made in wealth and population has not been less than 
expectation warranted. The growth of population within the municipal 
boundaries of the city forms an interesting feature in the progress of 
the Colony. In the table given below the population set down for the 
years previous to 1871 is that ascertained at the date of different 
censuses ; from 1871 the figures show the estimated population at the 
close of the year :— 


Persons. | 


Persons. | Persons. 


J 


| 10,815 1879 * | 98,824 | 121,160 
...| 16,282 | 


1880 


| 29,973 
| 38,358 


_.| 58,358 





19,729 | 


44,240 





56,394 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 





| 110,110 | 
115,850 | 


| 


| 


| 102,160 | 





106,580 


121,440 | 
122,910 


24,380 | 





118,020 


| 114,960 
| 111,980 


109,090 


| 106,380 
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At the census of 1861 the population of the whole metropolis was 
95,596; ten years later it had risen to 136,483 ; while at the census of 
1881 the number had reached 224,211; and at the census of 1891 the 
number of persons in Sydney and its suburbs had increased to 386,859. 
‘The progress of the population in the city and suburbs will be found in 
the following table, which shows the estimated population of the Metro- 
politan and Country Districts, and of New South Wales, on the 31st 
December of each year, 1883-92 :— 


Metropolitan. | New South Wales. 


Country. | | 
Suburbs. | Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 


147,630 | 263,480 
156,190 | 277.630 
169,649 | 2997550 
183,890 | 308,270 
203,670 | 324.830 
224960 | 342,280 
245,710 | 360,670 
268,060 | 380,040 
290.180 | 399,270 
305,330 | 411.710 


597,830 | 473,980 | 387,330] 861,310 
627,350 | 498,310 | 406,670| 904,980 
657,020 | 523,080 | 426,540| 949.570 
681,070 | 543,260 | 446,080| 989,340 
695,500 | 558,350 | 461,980] 1,020,330 
708,800 | 573,190 | 477,890! 1,051,080 
721,150 | 589,010 |, 492,810} 1,081,820 
741,820 | 609,650 | 512,210] 1,121,860 
766,030 | 630,870 | 534,430| 1,165,300 
785,940 | 646,540 | 551,110] 1,197,650 








The increase of population during the twenty years which closed 
with 1892 has been 182 per cent. for the metropolis, while that of 
the country districts amounted to 102 per cent. The population of 
the whole Colony has more than doubled itself during this period; the 
total for 1891 showing an increase of 124 per cent. on the total for 
1872. 

The area of the metropolitan district incorporated is. about 142 square 
miles, or 90,988 acres, so that the average density of population at the 
end of the year was 4:5 persons per acre, some of the more immediate 
suburbs being almost as densely populated as the city itself. The area 
of land permanently dedicated for public recreation in the metropolis 
comprises 3,761 acres (776 acres in the city, and 2,985 in the suburbs ; 
this includes the Centennial Park, the area of which is about 780 acres), 
equal to nearly one twentieth of the total extent of the district, which 
must certainly be looked upon as a very liberal provision for the main- 
tenance of public health. This is quite apart from the National Park, 
an area of 36,320 acres, which is within an hour's journey by train of 
the city. The area of Melbourne and suburbs is 163,942 acres, or 
about 256 square miles, and the population at the end of the year 
1892 was 474,810; this shows a density of population of 3 persons to 
the acre. 

The suburbs of Sydney consist of the following districts, which are 
here grouped according to locality :—North-western—Balmain, Leichhardt, 
Glebe ; West Central—Newtown, St. Peters, Camperdown, Macdonald- 
town; Last Central—Redfern, Darlington, Waterloo, Alexandria, 
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Botany, North Botany ; Hastern—Paddington, Randwick, Waverley, 
Woollahra ; Western—Ashfield, Burwood, Concord, Enfield, Five Dock, 
Drummoyne, Marrickville, Petersham, Strathfield ; Sowthern—Canter- 
bury, Hurstville, Kogarah, Rockdale ; and North Shore—North Sydney, 
Willoughby, Manly, Ryde, and Hunter’s Hill. 

The census returns of 1891 showed that the population of the suburbs 
had more than doubled itself since the census of 1881. The increase 
had been general, varying from 77 per cent. in the east central districts 
of Redfern, Waterloo, &c., to 214 per cent. in the western and southern 
suburbs, which then constituted the electorate of Canterbury :— 














Suburbs. Population, 1881. Ply eine ae Increase per cent. 
BEBE OWOREOED: oo cuss cusacernersvauasecs 27,785 57,617 | 107 
WRG CON GEME ooo 725.s coc scccnesecurtes 15,991 34,663 ity 
PERSE COUEPRE ficinnt ccncce cece cveceeasenes 25,664 45,460 (vi 
EE oo seer oe cert oes 20,220 43,493 | tS 
OUR oe, evasion oc ecerdleedeane 18,129 50,478 | 178 
ROOREEIIONER? caval fos cis: cbacivesocvoasescos 2,023 12,837 531 
IRGre CRORE cee eee ia ttt ses emtines 11,010 30,611 | 178 
| 


The suburbs of Sydney comprise thirty-five distinct municipalities. 
The population of those in existence at the date of the census of 1891 
and at the end of 1892, will be found below :— 


Population|Population Population |Population 





Municipality. 5th April, | 31st Dec., Municipality. 5th April, | 31st Dec., 
1891. 1892. 1891. 1892. 

AleanNa via, 6 .3i ces cxesds 7,505 8,050 |*Macdonaldtown ...... 5,275 el ee 6,010 
RS IGILL coe ooo recs caches |g) st A 7 <0, £2 5 3,236 3,380 
CONT ST 11 0 k  PPeO E 23,475 | 26,360 | Marrickville............ 13,507 | 15,880 
MSOURIDY? i. fis ccasiesesacets 2,060 | - 2, 310 | Nowtown ..:.......c000. 17,870 | 20,160 
Botany, North ......... 2, 407 2, 710 | North Willoughby ...| 3,411 | 4,130 
PERPAEOOGS «sissies as nis nce ¢ 6, 227 6, 450 | North Sydney ......... 17,106 | 21,030 
Camperdown............ 6,658 | 6,970 | Paddington ............ 18,392 | 20,820 
Canterbury .......u...|. 2,426 2, 390 | Petersham ..... ...... 10,369 | 11,420 
CONMCORG: res tihiks Vine: 2,107 2, OOD HANG WICK) .csc<cnscssers 6,236 5,430 
Darlington... 5)...085605 3 AGO8 23,800. | EROGLEIN. «5.5.65 -s000uneee 21,322 | 23,050 
Drummoyne ............ 1,451 2, TOU): CROC KASIO ». .coxankormens 4,908 | 5,480 
Bnele ic. ee ees 2,050 2, O80 Ryde 36 J siic.i wsccmese cas 3,225 2, 920 
ive DOCK... 2: 008.58% 1 "950 1,190 | Sts Peter's .....:...... 4,860 5,290 
The Glebe »:: .....2..5.40% 17, 075 17, 490 | Strathheldy.:: .ctisc..s 1,820 1,890 
Hunter's. Hill... 35.33 3,633 2.850 | Waterloo ............... 8,701 10, 180 
Menrstvilley o.oo ues 3,175 3, 860 | Waverley......:. ...+.. 8,842 | 11 000 
FCogaralh 0. 0scdsy scans 2,328 2. 500.| Woollahra .«........... 10,023 10, 920 
Tachhiedt Re COP ry 17, 067 19, 940 


* Now Le ais IT ia igen 5 Sa a 
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At the time of the census of 1881 there were only sixty boroughs and 
municipalities outside the metropolis, but now there are one hundred 
and thirty-two. The following are their names and the most recent 


estimates of population :— 


Country 
Municipalities. 


Adamstown 
Albury 
Armidale 


Braidwood 
Broken Hill 
Broughton Vale ... 
Burrowa 

Camden . 


Campbelltown...... | 


Carcoar 
Carrington 


Condobolin 


Cooma 


Cudgegong 
Deniliquin 
Dubbo 
Dundas 
Ermington and 
Rydalmere 
Forbes 
Gerringong 
Glen Innes 
Gosford 








Population. 








Country 
Municipalities, 


Gulgong 
Gundagai 
Gunnedah 
Hamilton 


Hillston 

Illawarra, Central 
“ North .| 

Inverell 

Jamberoo 


| Jerilderie 


Liverpool 
Maclean ..... slide 
Maitland, East... 
ae West... 
Merewether 


| Mittagong 


Morpeth 

Moruya 

Moss Vale 
Mudgee 
Murrumburrah ... 
Murrurundi 


Population. 


3,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,400 

605 
2,000 
1, 575 
2,200 





Country 
Municipalities. 


Parkes 
Parramatta 
Penrith 
Plattsburg 
Port Macquarie... 
Prospect and 
Sherwood 
Queanbeyan 
Quirindi 
Raymond Terrace 
Richmond 
Rookwood 


Scone 


Shoalhaven, 
Central 

Silverton 

Singleton 

Smithfield and 
Fairfield 

ih, MALTY S:.... cece 

Stockton 


Wagga Wagga ... 
Walcha 


| Wallsend .......... 


Waratah 
Wellington 


| Wentworth 
| Wickham 

| Wilcannia 
| Windsor 

| Wingham 


Wollongong 
Yass 


Young 


Population. 
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The great bulk of the population dwells along the seaboard. Outside 
the metropolis the most thickly peopled districts are the fertile valleys 
of the rivers. Amongst these, in point of population, the Hunter River 
valley, with large agricultural and mining industries, stands first. The 
Illawarra district, rich in coal and pasture, comes next ; then the maize 
and sugar-growing country of the Clarence and the Richmond. The 
settlement of population originally followed the main roads of the 
Colony, and is now drawn to the great trunk lines of railway, which 
have almost superseded them. 


MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages registered in the Colony shows an unin- 
terrupted annual increase from 1875 to 1886; in 1887 and 1889, 
however, there was a falling off, while during 1891 there were more 
marriages than in any previous year. The rate per 1,000 of population 
had been declining during the period from 1883 to 1889, but 1890 
presented a slight improvement, which was continued in 1891. The 
following are the figures showing marriages in New South Wales for 
the last twenty years :— 


Per 1,000 


Per 1,000 
of mean Year. 


of mean 
| population. 


Marriages | 


Marriages 
registered. 


registered. population. 


1884 | 7,482 
1885 7,618 
1886 7,811 
1887 7,590 
1888 7,844 
1889 7,530 
1890 7,876 
1891 8,457 
1892 8,022 


1873 4,384 
1874 4,343 
1875 4,605 
1876 4,630 
1877 4,994 
1878 5,317 
1879 5,391 
1880 5,572 
1881: 6,284 
1882 6.948 
1883 7,405 


OTT TIO WO 
AUDKHSAIncdnwnr 
oCOOoMaSdInaanw sy 


CO C 0 TT OO ~TIMII 
DAWADMDSSBSADWDAS 
woodr OLOOr “10 C1 


Mean for 20 years 


Compared with some European countries the proportion of marriages 
to the whole population in the Colony appears somewhat less than 
might be anticipated, but it will be found that the circumstances of the 
countries where marriages are more largely entered into are entirely 
dissimilar, and the national habits different from our own. The highest 
European marriage-rate is found in the dominions of the two great 
empires, Germany and Austria, as the following table will show. The 
ratios for Prussia and the rest of Germany, and for Hungary and the 
other portions of Austria, are given separately. The mean marriage- 
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rate for Hungary has been declining year by year; and reference to 
the table will show that the average rate during 1882-91 was lower 
than the average for the twenty years prior to 1891. The marriage- 
rate of the United Kingdom is always much the same as that of the 
Australasian Colonies, in spite of the comparatively few marriages 
solemnized in Ireland. The information in the following table is taken 
from the report of the Registrar-General of England :— 


, | 1882.| 1883.) 1884.| 1885./ 1886. 1887.| 1888. 1889.) 1890.| 1891. 


Pied 


Mean of 
20 years, 
1871-90 
Mean of 10 
years, 


Countries. 


England and Wales ... 
Scotland 
Treland 


Switzerland 
Italy 
German Empire 
Prussia 
Austria 
Hungary 
Holland 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 


CIS H If OI 


WE SHAH OIA OO 
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DTT OS OH OH OT DT 
ARWOWS OWASP aR 
WATTS BNOAMMOHRWOAT 
AOWAUWSWWAIw OPIS 
ROTI EOSDROMOUNWS=1 
ABAWIAUWSUIHUANHHaAkR SA 
CID WAN eg DE DW OAM or 
AAARAAOWSPAIUNABW IK HI 
Bre TASAMHSHSHEwWwWE 
DP AMIAT ONDA QAI 
WNNSKHCOEMDSWSHE WWD 
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It must be borne in mind that the above are the ratios of marriages 
to population ; to ascertain the ratios of persons married it is therefore 
necessary to double the figures in each case. 

But no one of the European countries referred to above is to any 
great extent similar to the Australasian Colonies in its social customs, © 
or in the prosperity of the great bulk of its people. The nearness of 
the marriage-rate of the United Kingdom to that of Australasia is 
accidental, as the circumstances of the two countries are very dissimilar. 
In the former case there is a large excess of female population, due to 
the emigration of males, while in these colonies the preponderance is 
greatly on the side of the males. Besides this, the social condition of 
the working-classes, in even the least forward of the Australasian 
Colonies, is much more advanced than in the British Islands; the 
probabilities are therefore greatly in favour of a higher marriage-rate 
in these colonies. 

The lowest marriage-rate of any of the colonies is found in New 
Zealand, and the highest, taking a series of years, in Queensland. The 
rates per 1,000 of the population during the last ten years, which will 
be found hereunder, show that the average of the whole of the colonies 
has been approximately 7°40. 
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The colonies whose rates are equal to or above the average are :— 


Queensland 
Victoria 


Those below the average are :-— 


Tasmania 
Western Australia 
South Australia 
New Zealand 


The marriage rates of each colony for the last ten years were as 
follow :— 


New South) ,;: : Queens- South Western ‘ New 
Year. Wales. Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia, Tasmania. Zealand. 


1883 8°83 7°44 
1884 8°47 

1885 8°22 

1886 8:06 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


7°5 


7°57 
7-06 
7-15 
7°39 
6-79 
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The following are the numbers of marriages registered in each of the 
colonies during the years 1883 to 1892 :— 


ew 


New South Queens- | South | Western : N 
Tasmania.| 7 eajand. 


Year. Wales. Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia. 


en th 


1883 7,405 6,771 2,392 2,539 217 1,120 3,612 
1884 7,482 | 7,218 | 2,661 2,555 230 | 1,003 3,800 
1885 7,618 | 7,395 | 2,842 2,447 256 1,054 3,813 
1886 7,811 7,737 | 2,785 1,976 297 985 3,488 
1887 7,590 | 7,768 | 2,914 1,977 316 939 3,563 
1888 7,844 | 8,946 | 3,254 | 2,084 304 951 3,617 
1889 7,530 | 9,203 | 3,123 | 2,062 300 967 3,630 
1890 7,876 | 9,187 | 3,195 2,235 278 954 3,797 
1891 8,457 | 8,780 | 2,905 | 2,315 413 988 3, 805 
1892. §,022 | 7,785 | 2,774 | 2,123 412 995 4,002 


{ 
LJ ST ———————————————————————————————————————————————— 


So far as these colonies are concerned, the factors influencing the 
marriage-rate are—first, and chiefly, the general prosperity of the 
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community ; secondly, the number of marriageable males, and the 
occupations of the people. Judged by certain standard tests, which are 
elsewhere described, the prosperity of the people of New South Wales’ 
was perhaps greater than that of any of the other colonies during the 
period from 1880 to 1886 ; hence the high marriage-rate for “that 
period compared with most of the other colonies. During some of the 
succeeding years the material condition of the working ¢ population of the 
colony has not been so satisfactory, and the marriage-rate duri ing these 
years shows a marked decline. 

The number of single men (bachelors and widowers) of marriageable 
age WAS, numerically, larger in New South Wales than in any of the 
other colonies, but, pr oportionately to the whole population, larger only 
than in Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, and New Zealand during 
the year 1891. Under similar conditions it would, therefore, be natur al 
to suppose that, were it not for the greater matex rial prosperity of New 
South Wales, the marriage-rates of “the remaining colonies would have 
been higher than in this Colony. Such, however, was not the case, for, 
as mentioned above, the rate for New South Wales is exceeded only by 
Queensland, over a series of years. 

The number of: persons signing the marriage register with marks has 
steadily declined for many years past ; the proportion of signatures 
made with marks was, in 1871, 16°96 per cent. of the whole, while in 
1892, the percentage had fallen to. 3: 06, thus showing a satisfactory 
decrease of illiteracy. ‘The greatest number. of persons signing with 
marks was recorded in the country districts of the Colony, where, in 
1871, 18-92 per cent. of the total signatures were so made, as against 
13-94 in the city, and 10-98 in the suburbs of Sydney. The proportion 
of persons unable to write is still much higher in the country than in 
the metropolis, though it is satisfactory to note the reduction of the 
percentage from 18: 92 in the year mentioned to 3-06 in 1892. ‘The 
following table shows the percentage of marks to total signatures of 
persons signing Marriage Registers for twenty years :— 


. Country | New celal r 
Year. |Metropolis. Districts. Wales, | Year. 


| 


Country | New South 


Metropolis: | pistricts, | Wales. 


1874 ‘g1 | 15°85 | 11°96 || i884 
1875 12°26 || 1885 
1876 ! 10°47 || 1886 
1877 75 9°76 || 1887 


4°74 
3°98 
3°50 


S 6-109 


1878 





8° 10 || 1888 
1879 | 
1880 1890 


| | 1889 
188] : ‘94 || 1891 
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1882 1892 


SS 
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1873 | 10°26 53 | 14:26 1883 FF 
1 
| 


6°10 
5°23 
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The amount of illiteracy, as displayed by inability to write, has for 
many years been greater amongst females than males. The next table 
shows that such was the case in every year since 1871, with the 
exception of the last five years, from which it would appear that 
women are now quite on a par with men in the acquirement of the 
rudiments of education. In 18/71, the first year shown on the fore- 
going table, the number of women unable to sign their names, who 
were married, amounted to nearly one-fifth of the whole, but the pro- 
portion fell to 2? per cent. in 1892. 

The following table gives the proportion per thousand of males and 
females signing the marriage registers with marks for every year since 


187O:—~ 


ees Females | | 
’ o o . : b 4 
| Males signing signing with | 


Males signing | Females 

| with marks 
in > | marks, per | 
cen 


} : sioning wi 
| with marks, | @8™28 W ith 
marks, per 


per cent. 
p cent. 


per cent. | 


1871 145 194 | 51 62 
1872 18 | 154 | 57 65 
1873 29 | 156 |j ) | AT 58 
1874 105 | 184 43 52 
1875 137 | 38 42 
1876 114 30 40 
1877 111 ee ae 
1878 85 ee eee 
1879 | 56 83 28 26 
1880 | 73 32 29 
1881 | 5 











The greater number of marriages are solemnized by the clergy ; 
nevertheless, the number of persons married by registrars is fairly large, 
averaging 6°13 per cent. of the whole, during the past twenty years, 
as shown by the following figures :—— 


Marriages at || | ° Marriages at 
Registrars ee by | Registrars’ 
offices. | | offices. 

| 
| 1885 93°30 
| 1886 93°18 
1887 93°31 
1888 93°49 
1889 93°24 
1890 93°00 
1891 93°65 
1892 94°19 


Marriages by 


Year. Clergy. 


1873 95°92 
1874 95°21 
1875 94°56 
1876 94°06 
1877 93°93 
1878 94°19 
1879 94°03 
1880 94°29 
1881 93°76 
1882 93°75 
1883 | 93°44 
1884 92°82 
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Average for 
20 years ... 93°87 6°13 
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As may naturally be expected, the largest number of marriages were 
celebrated by the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church 
coming next; but the percentage of marriages celebrated by each of 
these Churches falls short of what might have been anticipated from 
their strength as shown by the census. This is noticeably the case 
with the Roman Catholic Church. The adherents of this denomination 
at the census of 1891 were 25°34 per cent. of the population, whereas 
the marriages solemnized according to its rites during the year 1891 
were only 18°31 per cent. of the whole marriages. To bring the 
number of Roman Catholic marriages up to the proper proportion they 
should increase at least 38 per cent. It is plain, therefore, that the ad- 
herents of this Church either do not marry within their own communion, or 
that they do not undertake the responsibilities of marriage to the same 
extent as other members of the community. The latter supposition is 
doubtless the correct explanation of the anomaly ; for the adherents of 
the Roman Catholic Church are amongst the poorest in the Colony, and 
want of means is, perhaps, the chief cause of the comparatively small 
number of their marriages, though it is undoubtedly true that what are 
termed ‘‘mixed” marriages are numerous. 

The disparity between the number of marriages solemnized by the 
clergy of the Church of England and what might be expected from the 
numerical strength of the denomination is not so great. During the 
year 1892 there were celebrated 3,316 marriages. according to the rites 
of this Church, being 40:09 per cent. of the total marriages, while the 
percentage of its adherents, as shown by the census of 1891, was 
44-42. A glance at the following table will show that the number of 
marriages celebrated during 1892 by ministers of other denominations, 
notably the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, and Baptist, far 
exceeded their apparent due proportions :— 


—_—— 


Percentage 
f 


Percentage 
of total 
Marriages. 


fe) 
adherents 
to total 
population, 
/ census 1891. 


aa 
Church of England 44°42 
Roman Catholic | - 25°34 
Presbyterian . : | 9°66 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist | 9°69 
Congregational | 2°13 
Baptist t 1°16 

. 0°48 
Other Denominations | 712 
Registrars’ Offices 


No. of 


Denomination. Marriages. 
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The following table shows the number of marriages registered by the 
principal denominations during the last eleven years :— 


| 



































{ | | 
Denomination. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 

| | 
Church of England... .| 2,768 | 2,949 | 2,898 | 2,990 | 2,987 | 3,056 | 3,134 | 2,885 | 3,126 | 3,323 | 3,216 
Roman Catholic ........ 1,315 | 1,414 | 1,448 | 1,258 | 1,323 | 1,221 | 1,350 | 1,288 | 1,373 | 1,510 | 1,469 
Presbyterian .......... 955 | 950 | 1,009 | 1,155 | 1,147 | 1,080] 977) 979) - 965 | 1,142 | 1,055 
Wesleyan: o 3 3. sccscen ose 704| 712) 759| 739; 832) 770} 815) 753} 798) 885| 816 
Primitive Methodist ....| 134] 157} 165| 193! 207| 227] 256) 271! 256] 982) 241 
Congregational ........ 516} 565; 484) 532) 554); 536| 534; 546/ 540) 500) 456 
BQMUSG os ec 79; 101) 117; 1387! 120) 120|] 133 167; 118; 118 119 
FIQUUOW: oi 2 ssc 9 s'estnss ore: 22 24 27 a7) ls 27 32 35 23 23| 14 
German Evangelical .... 14 10 18 26{ 17 20 28 28 23 17; 19 
Salvation Army ........ oe 3 3 8} 11] .10] 22} 26; 41| 87) 44 
Other Denominations .. 7 34 22 48 62 65 52 43 62 83 | 107 
Registrars’ Offices ...... 434; 486) 537) 510) 533} 508; 511 509} 551 537 466 
Totals. <: 6,948 | 7,405 | 7,482 | 7,618 | 7,811 | 7,590 | 7,844 | 7,530 | 7,876 | 8,457 | 8,022 








CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


Out of the 1,123,954 persons who formed the census population of 
New South Wales exclusive of the 8,280 aborigines, there were 166,303 
husbands, and 165,571 wives, in addition to 16,872 males and 25,787 
females who had been married but had had their partners removed by 
death ; there were also 178 males and 126 females who had been married 
but had had their union dissolved by means of the Divorce Court ; and 
there were 423,445 males and 324,226 females who had never been 
married at all, including, of course, children under marriageable age. 
Besides these there were 1,205 males and 241 females in regard to 
whom no particulars as to their conjugal condition were entered in the 
census schedules. But out of the total number of husbands mentioned 
above there were 24,647 whose wives were away, and out of total 
number of wives there were 23,915 whose husbands were away. The 
absentees include those who were out of the Colony, those who were 
working or visiting at places other than where the wives resided, as 
well as those who were separated from their consorts altogether. Pro- 
vision was made in the census schedules for recording details respecting 
the age, birthplace, religion &c., of every person in the Colony, and 
where husbands and wives were together of course a comparison of the 
number of each class can be made, though this is impossible in the case 
of those who were away from each other, for there are no means of 
knowing that a man in one part of the Colony was the husband of a 
woman in another place. Two of the husbands whose wives were 
absent from them were only 16 years of age, six were 17, thirteen 
were 18, twenty-one were 19, and fifty-nine were only 20. Of the 
wives whose husbands were away four were girls only 15 years of age, 
eighteen were 16 years old, forty-seven were 17, and over one hundred 
were only 18 years old. With regard to the 141,656 married couples 
who were together at the census-taking, some interesting particulars 
may be gained from an inspection of the following table :— 


x 














AGES OF WIVES. 
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Not stated ........c0005: ae Or 1 1 5 5 7 2 3 ee 3 2 as i ri ae eo] 20 75 


ee 


Wives with husbands at 
WRONG 6 07 Re alh ceed be 105 | 278 | 771 | 1,848 | 17,495 | 27,779 25,747 | 19,473 | 15,255 | 12,130 | 8,539 5,703 | 3,468 | 1,807 | 968 | 506 197 | 92 | 141,656 
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Tt will be seen from the foregoing table that while the majority of 
marriages were contracted between people of suitable ages, there were 
nevertheless some discrepancies and anomalies. There was one wife 
only 14 years of age, but her husband was between 21 and 25 years old. 
Two children of 15 had husbands between 30 and 35, and two girls 
of 16 were married to men between 40 and 50. A still wider disparity 
is observable in the case of a gitl of 17 married to a man between 70 
and 75 ; two other girls of this age have spouses between 50 and 60 
years old. Among the wives 19 years of age there were three with 
husbands between 50 and 65. One woman between 25 and 30 years 
was mated to a man over 80 years of age, and another woman between 
35 and 40 years old had a husband of from 85 to 90 years. In some 
instances, also the wives were much older than the husbands, as in the 
case of the two wives between 75 and 80 whose partners were between 
40 and 45; another woman between 70 and 75 had a husband of from 
35 to 40 ; and another, between 65 and 70, was mated to a man under 
30 years of age. The three oldest husbands were each over 100 years ; 
the oldest wives were five between 95 and 100 years of age. The 
youngest husbands were three of 17 years, each of whom was married 
to a girl slightly older than himself; in fact the united ages of the 
three couples only amounted to 108. The youngest wife was 14 years 
old ; there were twelve of 15 years, and ninety-two only 16 years of 
age. Seventy-five husbands and ninety-two wives made no statement 
as regards their age. 

The average age of husbands was 41:50 years, and of. wives 37-00 
years, showing a difference of four years and a half in favour of the: 
wives. The average age of widows was 55 years, but there were 8 
widows of under 20 years; 4,091 from 20 to 40 years; 11,417 from 
40 to 60 years ; 10,227 over 60 years; and 44 of ages unspecified. 

Allusion has been made to the number of women whose husbands 
were away from them on the 5th April, 1891. It is obvious that the 
conditions of settlement in this Colony are such that many men must 
of necessity have been absent from their partners on the day in question, 
but when due allowance is made on this score it must be confessed there 
are many wives deserted by, or permanently separated from, their 
husbands. There is evidence to warrant the supposition that the 
number of such is not Iess than 11,000, and if to these be added the 
widows there will be about 35,000 widowed or deserted women out of a 
total of 191,500 who were or had been married. 


AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE. 

No direct inquiry has yet been made in this Colony as to the average 
age at which marriages are contracted, but sufficient is known to lead 
us to assume that it agrees very closely with that in Victoria, where it 
is 29°5 years for males and 25:1 for females. The number of minors 
who marry has, however, been annually tabulated, and the following 
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table gives the number of males and females under the age of 21 years 
who were married during the ten years 1883-1892 :— 


Minors. _ Percentage of 





| | 

. ° : . Pers . 
Bridegrooms. | Brides. | Bridegrooms. | Brides. | ee 

| | married. 








| 
2,086 | 





1,957 





1,949 
1,806 


1,911 


| 
| 2,002 
1,955 
} 
| 
| 


1,931 
2,085 
1,889 


From the foregoing figures it is evident that the marriage age of 
females must be some years lower than that of males. At the census 
of 1891, the average age of the married males was 41°43 years, and that 
of the married females 36°96 ; this showed a difference of 4°47 years, 
which agrees with the estimated average age at marriage given above. 


FIRST MARRIAGES AND REMARRIAGES, 


In the decade between the census of 1881 and that of 1891, the total 
number of marriages in the Colony was 74,388, and the social condition 
in the contracting parties was recorded as follows :— 


MGR Slevcscccstssss 68,127 Spinsters. :;. *.<2.te09+035 67,909 
Widowers ... | 6,191 Widows i655). t asia 6,410 


Divorced men . Divorced women 
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The average annual number of marriages during that period may be 
assumed to have been— 


First marriages. Remarriages. 








Bachelors 6.813 
Spinsters 6,791 


Since very few marriages are contracted by males before the age of 
21 or after that of 50, or by females before the age of 18 or after that 
of 45, for the present purpose the population at other ages may be 
omitted. The mean number of marriageable males during the same 
reg was 107,932, and 66,533 females. These comprised 103,172 
bachelors, 4,760 widowed or divorced males, 61,223 spinsters, and 

OLe widows or divorced females. From this it would appear that 
fie annual marriage rate per thousand is appro 
66 ; for widowers and divorced men, 132; for spinsters, 110 ; and for 
widows and divorced women, 122. As regards the probabilities of 
marriage, therefore, the widower holds the highest place and the bachelor 
the lowest, while the widow has a slight advantage over the spinster. 


RELIGIONS OF MARRIED PEOPLE. 


The following tables show the religious professions of the 141,656 
married couples who were living together when the census was taken :— 





| Religions of Wives. 


| 





e 


Religions of Husbands. 


Methodists. 








Wesleyan and other 


Church of England. 
Congregationalist. 
Salvation Army. 
Other Christian 





Lutheran. 


| Roman Catholic. 
Baptist. 


| Other Religions. 


| 
{ 


| 
| 
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Church of England ..| 55,35 5,835 al 1,159; 204 


toman Catholic | 3 35% 361 196 a7 
Presbyterian 8 353 | 11,247 | 296 62 
Wesleyan and other| 277 | 13,263 88 
Methodists. | | | 08 
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Congregationalist 7 ¢ 57 | 
Lutheran 5é 27 103 | 
Salvation Army 95 | é 14 

Other Christian Sects.. 56 | 
Jews 28 | 11 | 
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The total number of husbands and wives of each denomination 
enumerated in the figures just given, and the number of married couples 
where both parties belonged to the same denomination, will be found in 
the table herewith :— 


Wives with | Married Couples 
Husbands at home, both of the same 
at time of Census.) | Denomination, 


| Husbands with 
Denominations, Wives at home at 
| time of Census. 





Church of England..... ..... ......... 64,650 64,424 55,391 
Roman Catholic.............. eee ee 30,051 34,637 26,253 
Presbyterian ........:-.0.. eer eeee | 14,581 13,984 11,247 
Wesleyan and other Methodists... 15,064 15,751 13,263 
PRR ne ose se eneneee ana oeene 1,984 2,030 1,481 
Conpregational ........... ..csercesees 3,524 3,510 2,957 
Bethan.) 2.. eee 1,644 777 666 
Salvation Army ...........c..scessseees 1,401 1,482 1,154 
Other Christian Sects ............... 1,981 1,651 1,320 
Jews ...... aauetceneneeccustecuesester rote: 842 732 675 
Other Religions=.......c.0 eee 5,934 2,678 2,457 


No very remarkable discrepancies are disclosed by the tables just 
given, indeed it will be seen that as regards religion, as well as birth- 
place, as shown in the next table, the married couples were on the 
whole fairly matched. Out of 64,650 husbands and 64,424 wives 
belonging to the Church of England there were 55,391 couples who 
both belonged to that denomination ; and out of 30,051 husbands and 
34,637 wives attached to the Church of Rome there were 26,253 cases 
in which both parties belonged to that church. There were therefore 
only 9,259 male members of the Church of England, and 9,033 females 
who had married out of their own communion ; while among the Roman 
Catholics only 3,798 males and 8,384 females had contracted mixed 
marriages. Similar consistency will be noticed with regard to all the 
principal denominations. Among the Presbyterians there were 11,247 
couples who both belonged to that church, while 3,334 males and 2,737 
females had married persons of other religious bodies. Only 1,801 
males and 2,488 females belonging to Methodists had married persons 
of other denominations, although there were 13,263 couples of which 
both parties were Methodists. The nationalities of the 141,656 married 
couples who were together at the taking of the census is shown in the 
following set of figures :— 


Birthplaces of Wives. 


Australasia. United Kingdom. 


Birthplaces of Husbands. 





Australia 
undefined. 
Countries. 
Unspecified. 


Wales. 
Born at Sea and 





Western 

Other British 
Possessions. 

Germany. 

Other Foreign 


Australia. 
| Husbands with Wives at 





Tasmania. 
| England and 
| United States. 


New South 

Queensland 
South 

Australia 


Scotland. 


i 





Australasia— 
New South Wales ..... 
WIGQROFIA ..cactssa pes tice coecl 2,004 
Queensland ...... erent 353 3 ie i¢ St 4 584 
South Australia 325 ¢ 4 9 | 1,828 
Western Australia 41 f as _ ae vs ve | KA 85 


51,492 
5,184 


we 
~I 
— 
te 











1,279 
738 
12 


Tasmania 561 
New Zealand 870 
Australia undefined 

United Kingdom— 
England and Wales 13,670 | 1,602 B15 { 44,530 
Scotland 2,784} 358 3! 9,989 
Ireland , 460 , 16,728 








Other British Possessions é 57 ¢ f 1,006 
Germany ¢ - 127 oe } 3,216 
United States 47 eas f 8 7138 
Other Foreign Countries 186 6 8 | 3,810 
Born at Sea and Unspecified .... } 27 


“ATdOUd GCHIVAVA AO SHOVICHIUIL 











Wives with Husbands at Home ,.| 69,707 | 6,634 | 1,155 | 2,504} 105 v4 30,898 | 7,068 | 17,289 | 468 | 1,613} 38382 | 1,082 141,656 





a tester, 
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With regard to birthplaces, no less than 41,488 of the 51,612 husbands 
born in New South Wales had wives who were also native born ; 3,733 
had married women from England and Wales; 2,156 had Irish wives, 
and 1,700 had chosen for themselves partners from Victoria. Of the 
wives born in this Colony, who numbered 69,866, in. addition to the 
41,488 who were married to their countrymen, 13,713 had husbands 
from England and Wales; 4,655 had chosen Irishmen; 2,792 had 
“Scottish partners; and 2,335 were married to natives of Victoria. 
There were in this Colony 5,134 husbands and 6,634 wives born in 
Victoria, but there were only 1,623 couples who both hailed from 
Victoria. It will be noticed thatthe number of wives from each of the 
other Australasian Colonies is greater than the number of husbands. 
This is notably the case as regards Queensland, as the census showed 
that we had 1,155 wives in New South Wales who were born in the 
northern colony, while the number of husbands who came thence was 
only 584. At the same time there were only 60 couples in New South 
Wales both of whom were born in Queensland. 


AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The census of 1891 has furnished full particulars with regard to the 
ages of the people of New South Wales at that date. The following 
table shows the number of persons, male and female, at each quin- 
quennial period of age :— 


| Total Population. 











Ages. | —$—$ $< _ = 
| Males. | Females. | Total. 

Under 5 years occ... .0 cssceesecesseecensceees 84,014 | 81,736 | 165,750 
5 years and. under 10. 2....522.05.0)ccsecc0 72,895 | 71,359 144,254 
10 ,, Pe: | era 62,230 | 61,186 | 123,416 
5 ,, aE. | are reen ents 54,267 | 54,476 108,743 
20 ,, Oy aoe eae ees 57,963 53,441 | 111,404 
5 ,, He EDO eee 59,895 46,950 106,845 
30 ,, nr |. prcerneenen eer 52,115 | 36,690 | 88,805 
en Cres Sey ne 40,380 27,303 67,683 
40 ,, Say | Sey ean eee 31,446 22,237 53,683 
45 ,, EDO i rtece renee: 27,054 18,658 45,712 
50 ,, Gn Bout et 22.753 14,853 37,606 
55, (|e 16,716 10,812 | 27,528 
60 ,, AMONG oe 12,690 7,762 20,452 
65 ,, ny {| erp tee ey Pe 7,030 | 4,905 | 11,935 
0. ;, ey |, foe co erences 5,048 3,692 | 8,740 
1 aaa SOs eee 2,842 1,903 | 4,745 
80 ,, See SB ren seiacee 1,294 | 877 | 2,17] 
a re OD eee ee 492 | 284 | 706 
90 ,, fia een Renee 142 | 79 221 
95 ,, OS | || ae eee Bree 21 Q7 48 
ES | 12 ::1 ‘ea 19 
RUMI hocd bsbictiis's Bot Vi 006s oops ven selerates 1,333 435 | 1,768 


PUREE aisles Wid cin shud 0ds5sasscakeseies 612,562 519,672 | 1,132,234 
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It will be noticed that there is, a gradual diminution in the number 
of persons at the different periods of age from infancy to old age, the 
only exception being in regard to the number of those between 20 and 
25 years of age. ‘The females show a steady falling off at each age 
period from the top to the bottom of the column, but the males show 
an increase in the two periods, from 20 to 25, and from 25 to 30—the 
ages when the physical energies of men should be at the highest point. 
Altogether the table shows the composition of the people of this Colony 
to approach very nearly that of a theoretically perfect community. A 
comparison of the results of the census of 1891 with those of 1871 and 
1881 will be found herewith :— 





Increase from 1881 


Total Population. to 1891. 


Centesi- 


Numeric 
erical rai 





| 
| 
| (ak 1881. | 1891. 








Under 5 years 81,984 | 111,123; 165,750 | 54,627 49°16 


5 years and under 10 
10 
15 
20 


99 
and Over 


Unspecified 


70,527 | 
57,672 
42.636 





99,018 | 
88,479 | 
75,734 | 
14,966 
59,571 | 
60, 538 | 
50,639 | 
46,405 | 
39, 535 | 
31,322 | 
24. 484 | 
15,009 
13,878 | 
8,282 
5,518 | 
2,637 | 
1,888 | 
26 | 


2,416 





144,254 
123,416 
108,743 
22.081 
89,323 
106,845 
88, 805 
67,683 
53,683 
45,712 
37,606 
27,528 
20,452 
11,935 
8,740 
4,745 
3,146 
19 


1,768 


45,236 
34,937 
33,009 
7,115 
29,752 
46,307 
38,166 
21,278 
14,148 
14,390 
13,122 
12,519 
6,574 
3,653 
3,222 
2,108 
1,258 
—7 


—648 


45°68 
39°49 
43°58 
47°54 
49°94 
76°49 
75°37 
45°85 
35°79 
45°94 
53°59 
83°41 
47°37 
44°1] 
58°39 
79°94 
66°63 
—26'92 


—26°82 


All ages 503,981 | 751,468 | 1,132,234 | 380,766 | 50°67 





— Signifies a decrease. 


Assuming that males of from 20 to 60 years of age are capable of 
supporting themselves, it will be found that New South Wales possessed 
no less than 308,322 males of that desirable class, or slightly over 
50 per cent. of the total number of males. There were but 30,834 
males 60 years of age and over, representing only 5 per cent. of the total 
male population, while the remaining 273,406 males, or a little under 
45 per cent. of the total number, were under 20 years of age. The 
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number of males of from 20 to 40 years—the military age, that is, those 
upon whom the first call for the defence of the country would naturally 
be made—was 210,353, or excluding aborigines, 209,589, equal to over 
34 per cent. of the total number of males. 

From 15 to 45 years of age is usually considered the reproductive 
period of life in females. There were at the census date 218,860 such 
females in New South Wales, or over 42 per cent. of the total number 
of females. : 


DIVORCES. 


The Matrimonial Causes Act was assented to on the 3rd of March, 
1873. From 1875 to the end of 1892, 480 marriages had been dissolved, 
the largest number in any year being seventy-one, during 1892. The 
subjoined table shows the number of decrees for dissolution of marriage 
granted during the period 1883-92, and also the number of marriages 
contracted to each one dissolved :— 

















Decrees for | Marriages con- Decrees for | Marriages con- 

Year. dissolntion of | tracted to each Year. dissolution of | tracted to each 

marriage. one dissolved.. marriage, one dissolved. 
1883 14 529 | 1888 28 280 
1884 27 277 1889 44 171 
1885 23 331 1890 42 188 
1886 32 244 1891 50 169 
1887 25 303 1892 71 113 





) 





The number of persons who were divorced in the Colony and married 
again cannot be ascertained ; out during the seventeen years which 
ended with 1892, 117 men and 111 women, who had been divorced 
in New South Wales or elsewhere, were remarried. The largest number 
in any year was in 1892, when thirty-nine divorced persons (twenty-two 
males and seventeen females) married again. 





No. of divorced persons | No. of divorced persons 








remarried. remarricd. 
Year. Year. 

Males, | Females. Males. Females. 
7 Re eee 1 aE Hee i eee 9 6 
| fs See 2 1 Leno ey 8 8 
| at Serene re 1 3 () eae eee 4 11 
Seer 2 3 ee oe 8 7 
BE idepatcasetocrics 4 2 _. ae ll 6 
BU Goshoec racemes: ceeacnsos 1 | ieee 10 » a2 
A anda l 5 |) GRRE 15 15 
Sor 2 | 2 Te 22 eee 
ae arama 11 5 -—. 

ae inca icsid 6 6 Tote... .c0« 117 lll 


AUSTRALASTAN BIRTH-RATES. 


BIRTH-RATE PER MARRIAGE. 


The average number of children born to a marriage in each colony, 
during the decennial period, 1883-1892, is shown below :— 





c = or ° 
Colony. | Average number of Colony. Average number of 
. | children per marriage. | children per marriage. 


i 
t 


New South Wales ... 5° Queensland 
Victoria : Tasmania 

at: New Zealand 
Western Australia... : Australasia.. | 


| 


Taking the whole of the Australasian Colonies together, the number 
of children to each marriage is 5°31. This is higher than in the United 
Kingdom, as might be expected from the number of married women of 
child-bearing age who have come to these colonies from other countries. 
Thus the birth-rate is increased, while the marriage rate has not been 
affected. The average number of children to a marriage in the United 
Kingdom is :— 


England and Wales 
Ireland 
Scotland 











The figures for Ireland are exceptionally high, which is somewhat 
surprising, as the average age of persons marrying there is much higher 
than in Australia. The lowest number of children born to a marriage 
in any of the important European countries is in France, where the 
average is only 3°04. 


BIRTHS. 


The mean annual birth-rate of this Colony is higher than that of any 
of the other Australasian Colonies with the exception of Queensland, 
as will be seen from the following decennial table, which shows the 
birth-rate of each colony per 1,000 of the population :— 


South Western 
emtreliae | | aerate 


New South Queens- 


: : New 
Year. Walas! Victoria. PO 


asmania. 
Tas - Zealand, 





| 

on iiacalenna aabaeicies 
1883 37°32 | 30°26 | 37-11 | 37:53 | 33°57 | 34:80 | 36-46 
1884 38°44 | 30°93 | 36:02 | 38°62 | 33°38 | 36°51 | 36°18 
1885 37°79 | 31°33 | 37°08 | 38-71 | 34°53 | 36-19 | 34:70 
1886 37°43 | 31:30 | 38°16 | 35°95 | 38-15 | 35°51 | 33°15 
1887 37°06 | 32°50 | 38°94 ) 34:38 | 36-64 | 35-46 | 32-14 
1888 | 37-20 | 32°70 | 39°12 | 33°55 | 34-47 | 34°91 | 31-33 
1889 34:97 | 33:35 | 38°13 | 32°80 | 34°95 | 34:03 | 30-23 
1890 35°36 | 33°60 | 39°66 | 32°54 ) 33°09 | 33°64 | 29-42 
1891 34°50 | 33°57 36°64 | 33-92 | 34-61 33°37 29°01 
1892 | 5 | 35°84 | 31:91 | 33-01 27°83 





Meanfor 10 years| 36°40 | 32-21 | 37°67 | 34:99 | 34-64 | 34:69 | 32-05 
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For further comparison the mean annual birth-rates per thousand for 
for twenty years (1871 to 1890) are given for several European countries, 
from which the high rate of New South Wales is still more apparent. 
The information in this table is taken from the report of the Registrar- 
General of England :— 


United Kingdom... .3..5.......; 32°6 PPURSIBt op teccereee ole eee 38 ‘2 
England and Wales......... S40 AUR UIB cercece cee enter etas es 38°6 
SGOUIARO Misses scetcetorntans 33°6 PAQHEALY 2.0. cone ss. ece laepeces (SORE 
TPOIANG ees ceeet. coo rernt esses 24°9 ye EST Ree CRMC EERE eee ECC . 352 

HYANCO Me cascestecs tiers eerste 24°6 POON Sree tvece senses vr oen ines s 31°0 

SWIGRErlAN Ga crs. stones. 2o4 Deana cic wscsseseee ess 31°7 

italy Aeccseeg:s Werea etc aee eaten BI NORTE cei cece reer scene 30°7 

Germany sc...) keasvash ces co tses 38°] No a aes eeyes 29°9 


The births in New South Wales have increased year by year since 
1865, and now exceed those of any other colony. The superiority in 
regard to the number of births rested with Victoria until the year 1879, 
when the births in this Colony exceeded those of its southern neighbour 
by 94. During each of the last twelve years the excess has been main- 
tained, the greatest being in 1886, when the births registered in New 
South Wales were more numerous than those registered in Victoria by 
5,460. Last year the difference was 2,212 in favour of this Colony. 

The number of births registered in each of the colonies for the period 
1876-92 is shown in the following table :— | 
































Your. New orthy victorin, | Queene | South | Westera | Tesmanis,| 7 Ae", 
1876 23,298 | 26,769 | 6,903] 8,224| 918 | 3,149 | 16,168 
1877 23,851 | 26,010 | 7,169} 8,640 912 | 3,211 | 16,856 
1878 25,328 | 26,581 | 7,397| 9,282; 871 | 3,502 | 17,770 
1879 26,933 | 26,839 | 7,870| 9,902! 977 | 3,564 | 18,070 
1880 28,162 | 26,148 | 8,196 | 10,262) 933 | 3,739 | 19,341 
1881 28,993 | 27,145 | 8,220 | 10,708 | 1,005 | 3,918 | 18,732 
1882 29,702 | 26,747 | 8,518 | 10,844 1,089 | 4,043 | 19,009 
1883 31,281 | 27,541 | 9,890 | 11,173 | 1,058 | 4,259 | 19,202 
1884 33,946 | 28,850 | 10,679 | 11,847 | 1,094 | 4,578 | 19,846 
1885 35,043 | 29,975 | 11,672 | 12,046 | 1,200 | 4,637 | 19,693 
1886 36,284 | 30,824 | 12,582 | 11,177 | 1,466 | 4,627 | 19,299 
1887 37,236 | 33,043 | 13,513 | 10,831 | 1,557 | 4,736 | 19,135 
1888 38,525 | 34,503 | 14,247 | 10,510 | 1,518 | 4,777 | 18,902 
1889 37,295 | 36,359 | 14,401 | 10,318 | 1,594 | 4,757 | 18,457 
1890 38,960 | 37,578 | 15,407 | 10,364 | 1,561 | 4,813 | 18,278 
1891 39,458 | 38,505 | 14,715 | 10,737 | 1,786 | 4,971 | 18,273 
1892 40,041 | 37,829 | 14,903 | 10,570 | 1,848 | 4,965 | 17,876 
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In no year, as far as observation extends, has the number of females 
born exceeded the males. The numbers of each sex born in New South 
Wales in 1873 and succeeding years are given below :— 





Year. | Males. Females. Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 


10,952 | 10,492 | 2 | 1883 | 16,014} 15,267 | 31,281 
| 10,855 | 2% | 1884 | 17,417 | 16,529 | 33,946 





| 11,148 | 29,5: 1885 | 17,939 | 17,104 | 35,043 
11,507 | 2: iss6 _| 18,700 | 17,584 | 36,284 





| 11,559 | 23,851} 1887 | 18,901 | 18,335 | 37,236 
13,082 | 12,246 | 25,35 isss 19,616 | 18,909 | 38,525 
13,840 | 13,093 | 26,93: 1889 | 19,335 | 17,960 | 37,295 
14,424 | 13,738 | 1890 | 19,887 | 19,073 | 38,960 
14,801 14,102 28,99: 1891 | 20,386 | 19,072 | 39,458 





15,087 | 14,615 | 29,702} 1892 | 20,532) 19,509 | 40,041 





The excess of males born over females during the past twenty years 
has varied from 2-08 per cent. in 1875 to 7:65 in 1889, the average 
being 4°91 per cent. The following table shows the proportion of 
males born to every 100 females :— 








Males born to every 
100 females. 


| Males born to every 


Year. | 100 females. 


1874 104°31 
1875 102-08 
1876 102°47 
1877 | 106-34 
1878 | 106°83 
1879 105-71 | 10765 
1880 105-00 104-27 
1881 105°59 | 106°89 
1882 103°23 | 10524 


105°37 
104°85 
106°35 
103°09 
103°74 





| 
1873 104°38 | 10489 
| 
| 
| 











POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


Births are more numerous in spring than in any other portion of the 
year, and are fewest in the March quarter. ‘This is found to be the case 
in the other colonies of Australasia as well as in New South Wales. 
The following table gives the number of births in each quarter of the 


year since 1877 :— 
] 


: 31 | 30 Sep- |31 Decem-|| 30 Sep- |31 Decem- 
Year. | March. bey — | tember. ber. || Year. arch, | 30 June. tember. ber. 


1877 | 5,620 | 5,837 | 6,421 | 5,973 | 8,508 | 9,656 | 8,701 
1878 | 5,962 | 6,165 | 6,976 | 6,225 | 8,976 | 9,592 | 9,265 
1879 | 6,231 | 6,591 | 7,264 | 6,847 9,183 | 9,890 | 9,088 
1880 | 6,590 | 7,116 | 7,230 | 7,226 | 9,651 | 10,162 | 9,654 
1881 | 6,976 | 6,983 | 7,514 | 7,520 | 9,292 | 9,635 | 9,243 
1882 | 7,195 | 7,273 | 7,827 | 7,407 | 9,667 | 10,497 | 9,642 
1883 | 7,378 | 7,755 | 8,000 | 8,148 | 9,662 | 10,345 | 10,290 
1884 | 8,141 | 8,443 | 9,160 | 8,202 10,361 | 9,655 | 10,272 




















Separating the Colony into the divisions of city of Sydney, suburbs, 
and country districts, it will be seen from the following table that the 
birth-rate per thousand is much higher in the suburbs than in the 
other divisions. The highest ratc reached for the whole Colony was 
39°63, in 1871, which was also the year of the greatest birth-rate in 
the city. The estimated maximum rate for the suburbs was reached 
in 1886, when the births were 54:30 per thousand of the population. 
In the country districts the greatest number of births in proportion 
to the population occurred in 1874, when the rate was 39-72 per 
thousand :— , 





. 
Births per thousand of the population. | Births per thousand of the population. 





Metropolis. Metropolis. 


|| Year. 
| 


City of 
Sydney. 





New South 
Country 
Districts. 
Wales. 


Country 
Districts. 
New South 


City of Suburbs.| 


Suburbs. 
Sydney. uburbs./ Total. 





? | 7 ; 
1873 | 38-09 | 40°55 | 39-29 | 38 | 1884 34-80 | 52-68 | 44-70 | 35-75 38°44 
1874 | 37°81 | 38°57 | 38-16 39°29 | 1885] 31°81 | 53-16 | 45°46 | 35-18 | 37°79 
1875 | 37°44 | 37-92 | 37-67 38°53 | 1886) 31-01 | 54-30 | 44-53 | 34°32 | 37-43 
1876 | 38-37 | 37°73 | 38-06 ‘55 |! 1887] 30°76 | 51-33 | 43-21 | 34-31 | 37-06 
1877 | 38°13 | 37-18 | 37-67 | ‘92 || 1888] 31-46 | 47-95 | 41-92 | 35-02 | 37-20 
1878 | 37°62 | 38°67 | 38-15 | ‘50 | 1889] 30°47 | 42-94 | 38-73 | 33°18 | 34°97 
1879 | 38°48 | 39-84 | 39-18 | 38-92 | 38-99 | 1890] 30-98 | 40-07 | 37-23 | 34-44 | 35°36 
1880 | 37°17 | 40°61 | 39-00 81 |, 1891) 31-97 | 37°53 ) 35-95 | 33°76 | 34°50 
1881 | 35°84 | 42-06 | 39-21 | 37-90 || 1892] 31-37 | 35-90 | 34°70 | 33°48 | 
1882 | 34°65 | 44°84/ 40-23 | | 
1883 | 33°24 | 46-95 | 40°81 | 37° -— 84°58 | 43-04 | 39°69 36°48 | 37°45 
j 


NE ee 
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The excess of births over deaths has not shown a steady increase year 
by year, but has fluctuated somewhat, as will be seen from the 
succeeding table. In the whole Colony, during the twenty years from 
1873 to 1892, the least excess was 11,757 in 1875, the highest being 
25,631 in the year 1892. In the city of Sydney the least excess was in 
1875, viz., 489 ; the highest in 1887, when the number reached 1,835. 
The suburbs show a more progressive uniformity than the city. The 
least excess of births over deaths also occurred in 1875, when it was 
1,261; the greatest excess was 6,960, being, as in the case of the Colony, 
in the year 1892. In the country districts the number ranged from 
9,913, in 1876, to 17,073, in 1892. The excess of~births over deaths 
in New South Wales for the last twenty years was :— 


Per cent. 
of population 
at end 
of previous 
year. 


Metropolis. | 
Country New South 
City | | Districts. | Wales. 





Suburbs. | Total. 


| of Sydney. | 


| 


1,265 1,766 3,031 | 10,802 | 13,833 
1,044 1,588 2 632 10,894 | 13,526 
489 1,261 1,750 10,007 | 11,757 
819 1,373 2,192 9,913 | 12,105 
1,399 1,925 |- 3,324 10,658 | 13,982 
1,163 2.023 3,186 11,379 | 14,565 
1,448 2.499 3.947 | 12,786 | 16,733 
2,439 3.434 | 13497 | 16,931 

3,065 4,560 | 12,897 | 17,457 

3,379 4,608 12,278 | 16,886 

3,819 5,342 13,690 | 19,032 

4,352 5,946 13,780 | 19,726 

4,523 5,773 13,988 | 19,761 

5,250 6,860 14,837 | 21,697 

6,039 7,874 | 15,914 | 23,788 

5, 850 7,449 | 16,668 | 24,117 

5,575 7,006 | 15,493 | 22.499 

6,323 7,938 | 16,804 | 24,742 

6,245 7,588 | 15,584 | 23,172 

6,960 8,558 | 17,073 | 25,631 


} 
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The mean annual increase to the population by reason of the excess 
of births over deaths amounts to 2°27 per cent. for a period extending 
over twenty years—that is, going back to the year 1873. 

Notwithstanding that the number of males born is considerably larger 
than that of females, the actual increase of population from the excess 
of births over deaths is, owing to the greater mortality amongst 
male children, greatly in favour of the females. During the ten 
years which closed with 1892, the number of females added to the 
community by excess of births exceeded the males by 14,969, or 
14°31 per cent. 





POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


The number of illegitimate births in the city, suburbs, and couniry 
districts will be found in the following table. Taking the whole period 
over which the tables extend, it will be seen that the percentage has 
increased throughout the Colony, notably in the city and suburbs of 
Sydney, the increase in the country districts being very slight, as shown 
in the table of percentages on page 339. As regards the city proper, 
the increase in illegitimacy has been most marked, as the following 
figures show :— 


Metropolis. | 
Country | New 


City Districts. South Wales. 


of Sydney. | Suburbs. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 305 


241 
1878 317 


260 
306 


606 935 
602 947 
556 950 
607 989 
596 1,021 
709 1,215 
665 1,226 
671 1,263 
660 1,261 


1879 389 
1880 41] 
1881 425 592 
1882 440 601 
2883 439 676 | 642 1,318 
1884 527 786. | 709 1,495 
1885 |< 967 1.612 
1886 533 905 | 782 1,687 
1887 496 377 873 | 3 346©3938—Cté<‘(]tO TW 
1888 567 482 1,049 | 909 | 1,958 
1889 618 448 | 1,066 92] 1,987 
| 


199 604 889 
| 
| 
| 


529 845 


1890 590 466 = 1,056 995 | 2,051 
1891 645 504 |= 1,149 966 } 2,115 
1892 703 539 | =s:1,242 1,047 2,289 





Dividing the years since 1870 into quinquennial periods, the average 
number of children born out of wedlock, compared with the total births, 
and with the legitimate children born during each period, was, for’ 
the city of Sydney :— 


: ; : | Per cent. of | Per cent. of 
Quinquennial Period. |, total births. | legitimate births. 
| 


1871-75 | 713 7°70 
1876-80 | 9°75 10°92 
1881-85 | 12°23 13°96 
1886-90 | 15°26 17°94 
1891-92 | 19°52 24°26 


OE —————————————————————————————————————————————————————————  —————————— 
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The bare statement of these figures is a serious reflection upon the 
morals of the community. That during the past five years more than 
one child in every six should have been born with the brand of illegiti- 
macy is a startling revelation with regard to social morality. It is alsoa 
matter of State concern, as a very large percentage of these unfortunate 
children become a burden to the country from their birth, and it is 
from such that the pauper population of the Colony is largely recruited. 
Happily, as regards the city, the case is not so bad as it appears from 
the table. Not a few of the women whose children are born out of 
wedlock in the city really belong to the suburbs or country districts, 
but to what extent does not appear ; possibly the smaller proportion of 
illegitimate births noticeable in the country districts is due to the fact 
that women who have fallen come to Sydney to hide their shame. The 
table herewith, showing the number of accouchements at the Benevolent 
Asylum, certainly gives colour to this supposition, for out of the large 
number of unmarried women whose confinements took place in that 
institution it is only reasonable to suppose that the suburbs and country 
contributed a large quota :— 


| 
No. of Con-| : = : - No. of Con- 
5 \ : nmarrie ar. = 
finements. farried. {Unmarried Year finements. 


| 
' 


} 
Year. Married. |Unmarried 


1865 129 | 50 79 1879 203 45 158 
1866 129 51 78 1880 233 51 182 
1867 121 44 | 77 | 1881 225 50 175 
1868 102 46 56 | 1882 237 45 192 
1869 , 112 40 72 1883 | 210 33. | 177 
1870 95 66 1884 | 305 84. 22) 
1871 117 5 63 1885 | 262 | 55 207 
1872 102 ! i886 | 300 | 71 229 
1873 | 107 1887 | 257 | 76 18] 
1874 126 /  —«-44ggs-~—Cti‘dt|;s 281 «|S 70 211 
1875 113 | 1889 | 252 48 204. 
1876 156 18909 | 266 | 35 231 








1877 169 1891 | 324 | 61 263 
1878 160 1892 | 339 | 54 285 














— 


Taking the city and suburbs of Sydney together, the rates of illegiti- 
macy during the five-year periods since 1870, are :— 


Per cent. of 


| 
Quinquennial Period. | Percent. of total births. | legitimate births. 


1871-75 | 
1876-80 | 
1881-85 | | 
1886-90 a | 
1891-92 
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POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


The rates are much more favourable than those of the city taken 
separately, and perhaps represent the true state of affairs as regards 
illegitimacy more accurately than the table already given. 

For the country districts the rates are much lower :— 





Per cent. of 


Quinquennial Period. Per cent. of total births. legitimate bisthte 





1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-92 


3°86 
3°56 
3°36 
3°81 
4°07 
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Dividing the illegitimate births of the whole Colony into the same 
periods as given for the city, their proportions, as compared with the 
total births, and with legitimate births, are :— 


' 


| 


Per cent. of 


Quinquennial Period. Pe 5 
7 pine Pet legitimate births. 


Per cent. of total births. 


| 
| 
| 


1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-92 
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Taken as a whole, the Colony compares favourably with most other 
countries, though its rate as computed for the ten years 1882-91 is 
higher than that of any other of the Colonies, with the exception of 
Victoria, as shown in the following table : 


een, 
| 











Illegitimate 
| births per cent. 


Country. | Illegitimate 
| 


| 
Sor & | bi 
Country births per cent. 








New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia.... .......... 
Western Australia 


4°03 
3°13 
England and Wales...... “12 
Ireland ‘50 
Scotland 3°24 
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Of the total number of children born in Australasia during the ten 
years 4'05 per cent. were illegitimate. 
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The following figures, taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, 
show the percentage of illegitimate births in various countries :— 


Illegitimate 


| Illegitimate 
births per cent. |, 


Country. ; 
3 | births per cent. 
Ly 


Country. 








Denmark 
Sweden 
Norway 
Germany 
France . 
Belgium 
United States 


Portugal 
Canada 
Switzerland 
Holland 
Russia 
GTEGCOxa concert eens | 
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The rate of illegitimate births in Austria was 13-5 per cent., a ratio 
much larger than that of any country included in the above table, the 
excessive number of children born out of wedlock being occasioned by 
the extraordinary laws formerly enforced by the government of the 
Austrian Empire, regulating the age before which a man was incapable 
of contracting a legal marriage. 

The rates for most of these colonies are smaller than those of 
England and Scotland, but illegitimacy is increasing here, while it is 
decreasing in the United Kingdom. 


| Illegitimate Births per cent. 








| Metropolis. 
ae ae ee ae 7 Country New South 
| City of | Districts. Wales. 

| : | Suburbs. | 

| { 








Sydney. 





4°02 
4°14 
4°21 
4°20 
4°07 
4°14 
4°03 
4°51 
4°39 
4°36 
4°24 
4°21 
4-40 


| 6°32 
6°49 
| 7°72 

8-22 
| 9 24 
| 8-97 
9-09 
10°47 
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POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


TWINS AND TRIPLETS. 


During the year 1892 there were six cases of triplets. Twins 
numbered 328 cases, comprising 332 males and 323 females, in all 655 
children, one infant having been still-born. The number of children 


born.as triplets and twins forms 1°68 per cent. of the total births, 


Triplets. 


District. | 
No. of | 
| 


M. 





Twins, 





M. | F. 


| 
33 31 


| 


31 | 33 


268 | 259 


332 323 


Total. 


64 
64 
527 


655 


The following table shows the number of twins and triplets born in 
New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding those still-born :— 


Triplets. 


No. of | 
cases. | M. 


6 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Twins. 


297 
295 
307 
373 
325 


355 


298 
391 


323 


Total 
living at 
Birth. 


574 

572 
612 
657 
619 
726 
656 
796 
785 
655 


| | 


31| - 26| 57.| 3,382 | 3,291 | 3,361 | 6,652 

As stated in the foregoing table there were 3,332 cases of twins 
and 19 cases of triplets during the ten years 1883-92. The total 
number of confinements recorded in this period was 364,711. It 
follows, therefore, that one mother in every 109 gave birth to twins, and 
one mother in every 18,248 was delivered of three children at a birth. 


DEATHS. 


The number of deaths occurring in the Colony during the last twenty 
years averaged annually 16-25 per thousand for males, and 13°77 for 
females, or 15:12 for the whole population. Compared with the death- 
rates of other countries, especially those of the Old World, this rate 
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is remarkably low. Yet, as will presently appear, it is higher than 
might be anticipated from the peculiarly healthy climatic conditions 
which pertain to New South Wales. 

The mean decennial death-rate of the Australasian Colonies from 1883 
to 1892 varies from 10°25 per thousand, in New Zealand, to 16°85, in 
Western Australia, and averages 14°55, to which the New South Wales 
rate is the nearest approach. Four colonies are over the mean rate :— 
Western Australia, with 16°85; Queensland, 16°50; Victoria, 15°39 ; 
Tasmania, 15°37 ; while three are lower,—New South Wales, 14:27 ; 
South Australia, 13-21; and New Zealand, 10:25 per thousand :— 


























New ; F ens- South West . 
Year. fa ote Victoria. 0 rE Australia. eebirateras Tasmania. Fonlend: 
| 
1883 14°61 14:29 18°91 15°09 | 17°77 | 17°34 Pol 
1884 16:10 14°48 23°14 1e°78- | 23°57 15°87 10°47 
1885 16°48 15°01 19°81 12°92 17°87 15°89 10°71 
1886 15:05 15°18 16°91 | .13°95 20°98 | 15°17 10°54 
1887 13°38 15°74 14°89 13°07 16°52 16°18 10°31 
1888 13°91 15°44 15°18 12°52 | 15°28 | 14°88 9°46 
1889 13°87 17°78 16°24 11°49 | 18°78 | 15°01 )} 9°45 
1890 12°90 16°10 14°51 12°66 = =11°45 | 14°80 9°65 
1891 14°24 16°24 12°78 13°30 16°62 15°00 10°35 
1892 12:20 13°68 12°66 11°29 16°63 | 13°53 10°06 
MeGiE ... .cis.cccnccs 14°27 15°39 16°50 13°21 16°85 15 °S2 10°25 














The numbers of deaths registered in each of the Colonies during the 
years 1876 to 1893 are here given :— 





Year. 


1876 
13877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 








New South 
Wales. 


11,193 

Q, 869 
10,763 
10,200 
11,231 
11,536 
12,816 
12,249 
14,220 
15,282 
14,587 


13,448 


14,408 
14,796 
14,218 
16,286 
14,410 





SC 











| 

| 

Victoria, | peene- | , South 
13,561 | 3,467 | 3,550 
12.776 | 3,373.| 3,235 
12,702 | 4,220) 3,749 
12,120; © 3,207 | 3,580 
11,652 | 3,017] 3,912 
12,302} 3,320| 4,012 
13,634 | 4,274| 4,393 
13,006 | 5,041 | 4,435 
13,505 | 6,861 | 4,788 
14,364} 6,235 | 3,970 
14,952} 5,575 | 4,234 
16,005 | 5,166 | 3,944 
16,287 | 5,529 | 3,759 
19,392} 6,132! 3,501 
18,012} 5,638 | 3,923 
18,631 | 5,170 | 4,211 
15,849 | 5,266 | 3,741 


Western 


| 





Australia Tasmania. 
383 1,733 
433 2,040 
394 1,700 
411 1,688 
382 | 1,832 
412 1,733 
430 1,906 
560 2122 
707 1,990 
600 2,036 
806 1,976 
702 2,161 
673. 2,036 
611 2,098 
540} 2,118 
869 2,234 
931 2,069 





New 
Zealand. 


4,904 
4,685 
4,645 
5,583 
5,437 
5,491 
5,701 
6,061 
5,740 
6,081 
6,135 
6,137 
5,708 
5,772 
5,994 
6,518 
6,459 


i 








POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


The death-rate of males averages in this Colony 16-25 per thousand, 
or more than one-sixth higher than that of females. The number of 
deaths of both sexes from 1873 to 1892 will be seen below :— 





| |Death-rate per 1,000 of mean population. 
Males. | Females. | Total. | ame eae iar 
| 





| 
Males. | Females. | Total. 








7,611 | 15°50 | 12°15 13-98 
8,652 | 16°35 141] 15°33 
10,771 19°64 16°97 18°42 
11,193 | 19-82 16°98 18°52 
9,869 | 17°19 13°91 15°69 
| 10,763 | 17°55 14:94 16°36 
/ 10,200 | 16-16 13°10 14°77 
11,231 16°76 13°94 15°48 
11,536 | 16-12 13°82 15°08 
12,816 | 17°34 { -14:48 16:05 
12,249 | 15-45 13°54 1461 
14,220 | 17-12 14°85 16'10 
15,282 | 17:43 15°32 16°48 
| 14,587 15°95 13:95 15°05 
13,448 | 1412 12°49 13°38 
14,408 | 14-94 12°67 13-91 
14,796 | 14:93 12°61 13°87 
14,218 | 13°82 11°81 12°90 
16,286 | 15:41 12°86 14-24 
14,410 | 13:38 10°81 12-20 











16°25 | 13°77 | 15°12 
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The principal cause of the greater mortality amongst males is found 
in the nature of their occupations, with the accidents and exposure 
attendant thereon. This is especially marked in the country districts 
of the Colony, where deaths from accident are extremely numerous, 
especially among males. Besides this, the greater delicateness of male 
infants operates to increase the death-rate as compared with that of 
females. It has been shown elsewhere that the natural increment to the 
population by births is in the proportion of 104°91 males to 100 females ; 
but, from the causes alluded to, the net increase of population by excess 
of births over deaths is largely in favour of females. For the five years, 
1888-92, the excess of births over deaths averaged annually for males 
25°85 per cent., and for females 41°77 per cent. 

The excess of males in the community, with the consequent larger 
number of male deaths, makes the comparison appear more favourable 
to female lives than is actually the case. The following table has been 
computed on the assumption that the males and females in the com- 
munity are equal in number, as they soon would be if it were not for 
the excess of males yearly added to the population by immigration. It 
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a 


would appear, however, from the table, that the extra proportion of 
males born does not counterbalance the extra number of male deaths :— 


| | Computed 

‘male deaths, eer Excess of 

Female | if maleand | COMP" Xg | male over 
deaths. female popu- male over | “female 
"lati : female | ietha 
on were deatha: births. 


equal. 


Male deaths. | 





7,116 5,133 5,835 702 747 
8,325 5,895 6,798 903 888 
8,900 6,382 7,261 | 835 
8,501 6,086 | 6,957 | 1,116 
eae 5,672 6,410 «B66 
8,453 5,955 | 7,021 | 907 
8,674 6,122 7,245 | 1,875 
| 8,282 5,936 6,943 7 | 84l 
| 9,558 | 6,728 8,064 1,814 
| 5,866 7,261 | 








Total for ten years 





The season of the year in which deaths are most numerous is the 
quarter ending March, but the number of deaths in the December 
quarter is nearly as great, and in some years has exceeded that of the 
first quarter. The deaths in 1891, chiefly owing to a visitation of epidemic 
influenza, were much more numerous than in 1892, when, compared 
with the population, they presented a lower death-rate than is shown 
for any year since 1872. Taking the last ten years the deaths during 
each quarter of the year were :— 





Year. | 31 March. 30 June. | 30 September. | 31 December. 


a 


1883 | 3,125 3,081 2,790 3,253 

1884 3,699 3.602 | 3,126 | 3,793 

1885 3,924 3,750 3,586 | 4,022 
| 





1886 3,718 3,720 3,320 3,829 
1887 3,980 3,362 2,805 | 3,301 
1888 3,624 | 3,595 3,387 3,802 
1889 4,101 | 3,728 3,158 3,809 
1890 3,652 | 3,448 3,516 3,602 
1891 3.758 | 3,535 3,601 5,392 
1892 33982 3,476 3,222 3,730 


a —————— 
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It has been already pointed out that in regard to its death-rate the 
Colony compares very favourably with the older countries of the world. 
Taken over a decennial period (1881-90), the average deaths per 
thousand of mean population in the United Kingdom and several of the 
leading European countries, are :— 


United Kingdom ............+.. 18°98 PRUMORTEB TiS cdiicc ces uci onesie ce ove 29°51 
England and Wales ......... TQ* Ss, TEER cess ce scc tn ivcecmcecs 33°31 
OOUIAMG cacccasssicesssccmeene> FOCI TROUAMN. scveghodeh eres as eee 20°97 
BORLA tis scs cans aaron 17°94 BGR GIOUIA vaccvevesccossecccce owmeal 20°31 

TRPGIG os desde 50 scs00 sce enneen 22°01 TOGEISUIN aie visions cas sas acetal 18°61 

PRUE 0050 caches score eeaeinds 31°04 TRO WIR ys cai sss 0s eves os exvres 16°94 

SWIZerland | cco sistseseveeeces 20°82 SOAR ce idsevsa ie sins cc euers 17°05 

TRG 0 inc av ecaienbcbXccsasiicennannen 27 ‘28 —-~ 

GOBIMIRD Yo. csieirs vteis :se-cssn ssdatoy oe 25°10 PEROUBBC 0s 9000+ osounss 22°52 

ERs secsberintins cases emcbbabajerws 24°69 

* For the period 1878-1884. t For the period 1879-1888. 


Contrast this with the mean decennial rates for the same period 
(1881-90) in the Colonies :— 


New South Wales......... ..... 14°66 LEBRIAED, . srcccveienesscconnes eore 15H 
Vi i teceettin ceineopivisvnbeiees 15°56 New: Zealand..........0:ss0ccscnoes 10°37 
ODE inns once ceviacseverss 17°04 cuit 
South Australia..............000 13°62 Average, Australasia... .. 14°78 
Western Australia ........... 16°59 


There are many causes operating to increase the European rate, which 
have not yet affected:'the colonies. Chief amongst these are the scourges 
of small-pox and cholera. It is not, therefore, surprising that even the 
healthiest country of Europe should have a higher annual death-rate 
than any part of Australasia. Considering the favourable environments 
of the population in New South Wales, the matter for surprise is not 
that the difference is so great but that it is not greater. Apart from 
climatic conditions, which are most favourable here, the social condition 
of the great body of the people is far superior, and their occupations 
more healthful than in Europe ; and were it not for the pitiable loss of 
infant life, the death-rate of this Colony would. not reach much more 
than half the European average. 

For the purpose of comparison, the obvious divisions of city, suburbs, 
and country districts suggest themselves, and the annual death-rate per 
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thousand of each subdivision of the Colony for the years 1873-92 is 
given in the subjoined table :— 


Country | New South 
Districts. Wales. 


Metropolis. 








City of | 
Sydney. Suburbs. | Total. 


22°37 14°63 18°83 12°15 13°98 
25°16 16°59 21°16 13°12 15°33 
31°65 21°47 26°81 15°23 18°42 
28°87 20°79 24°96 16°05 18°52 
22°43 15°13 18°82 14°47 15°69 
25°06 17°37 21°17 14°44 16°36 
23°47 15°83 19°51 12°83 14°77 
27°26 Loe 22°97 12°34 15°48 
21°52 17°78 19°15 13°36 15°08 
23°31 19°06 20°98 14°49 16°05 
19°76 19°51 19°62 12°46 14°61 
24°37 23°07 23°50 13°43 16°10 
21°58 24°47 24°45 13°57 16°48 
17°99 23°63 23°23 12°33 15°05 
15°82 19°18 18°81 11°38 13°38 
18°09 19°74 20°15 11°50 13°91 
18°19 18°50 18°39 11°72 13°87 
16°74 14°77 15°39 11°68 12°90 
19°82 15°15 16°82 13°09 14°24 
16°54 12°53 13°59 11°47 12°20 


21°50 18°42 20°42 13°06 15°12 


The death-rate for the whole Colony varied from 12°20 to 18°52, a 
range of 6:32 per thousand. Im the city, however, as will be seen 
below, the rate varied between 15°82 and 31:65, the range being 15°83 
per thousand ; in the suburbs the lowest rate was 12°53, and the 
highest touched 24:47, giving a range of 11°94 per thousand. In the 
country districts 11°38 was the lowest rate in the twenty years, and 
16-05 the highest, 4°67 being the range :— 


| Per 1,000 of mean population. 
Districts. 
Mean. 


| Maximum. | Minimum. 


City of Sydney 31°65 15°82 | 21°50 
Suburbs | 24°47 12°53 | 18°42 
Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs) 26°81 13°59 | 20°42 
Country Districts 16°05 11°38 13°06 
New South Wales 18°52 12°20 | 15°12 
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Taking the deaths of persons over 5 years of age, the rates during 
the last ten years for the metropolitan district and the country are not 
only more favourable but more equal :— 





Per 1,000 of mean population. 
Districts. 





Maximum. | Minimum. : Mean. 
a a a hs Pipa 





Cityiot SY Aneysereacnsc cece eee eee ce | 14°86 10°90 12°45 
WRDUL DAR ccraereace res ee eee ccee ace cece 12°86 7°42 10°53 
Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs) ......... 13°74 | 8°86 11°24 
Country Districts: 225.0; 0s.c. 00s er sceeseee sont 9°61 8°27 §°84 
New South Walesicis oc. jess... 0sc5s westecoo-s: 10°91 8°51 9°61 


Turning to deaths under 5 years, which may be generally termed the 
age of infantile life, the chief factor of the excessive death-rate of the 
city and suburbs will be found :— 





Per 1,000 of mean population. 


Districts. , 
Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
a lO Sere DSC Tacs a Fo EP RAS oO 3g A Oh SERRA Ly OS ede ee TY 
City of Sydney ..... yr rres 71°49 48°08 60°05 
Suburbs _......... ACO EY ETD 82°22 40°56 62°21 
Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs) 77°98 41:20 | 61°00 
Country Districts: >............0.00.500 37°84 29°74 32°95 
New. Sobth Wales ,......:5...:0.00-00 49°86 33°69 41°76 











The lesson conveyed by the above table is a very striking one. The 
minimum death-rate of infants in the Metropolis exceeded the maximum 
rate of the country by 9 per cent., and the mean rate of the country 
was little over half the metropolitan. 

When the circumstances of life in the country districts are considered, 
the distance sick persons are removed from the comforts, and even the 
necessaries, which sickness demands, the full meaning of the low rate, 
both for adults and children, swill best be understood. No more potent 
argument could be advanced as to the natural salubrity of the Colony 
than the statement of the death-rates, as recorded outside the walls of 
the metropolis. 

All satisfaction, however, in regard to the low death-rate is confined 
to the country districts. As far as Sydney and its suburbs are concerned, 
there is no cause for congratulation ; on the contrary, the rate.at which 
children of tender years drop into the grave forms a pathetic commentary 
on the civilization of the Colony. Taking the whole period embraced 
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in the table, the death-rates of children under 5 years were 60 per 
thousand in the city, and 62 per thousand in the suburbs. During the 
ten years, 1871 to 1880, the suburbs could boast a death-rate of one-third 
less than the city, but during each year from 1880 to 1888 the suburban 
was the higher of the two. The following quinquennial table has been 
compiled in order to illustrate the gradual change which has occurred 
since 1871 :— 


Metropolis. 
Quinquennial Cee eaeens _ |S « Country New 
records. City | | Districts. | South Wales. 
) Suburbs. Total. | 


| of Sydney. | 





All ages. 
1871-75 | | 16°46 
1876-80 | 17°63 
1881-85 | 20°21] 
1886-90 | | 18°26 


Over 5 years. 
1871-75 | 8°87 
1876-80 | | 8:97 
1881-85 | 10°80 
1886-90 | ) 10°51 


Under 5 years. 
1871-75 75°45 | 5635 | 66°28 | 30°55 | 39°78 
1876-80 | 80°52 | 74:43 | 77°45 35°80 | 46°36 
1881-85 | 67°77 77°20 73°35 39°99 46°63 
1886-90 | 56°45 80°95 58°12 31°68 | 40°04 


A remarkable improvement may be noticed in the death-rate of the 
city, both for ages over and under 5 years. In the country, during the 
second quinquennial period, the rate showed an increase, particularly 
amongst infant lives; but the third period is marked by a slight 
recovery, which is quite eclipsed by the striking decline in the death- 
rates of 1886-90. As regards the suburbs the signs are not so assuring, 
for although a considerable improvement is manifest in 1886-90, the 
previous five years are much higher than in the two preceding quin- 
quennial periods; and during the last five years. the death-rates of 
persons under five years were considerably higher than in the city or the 
country. The following tables show the mortality in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney and in the country districts during ten years ; the 
figures of previous years will be found in earlier editions of this work. 
In the first will be found the actual number of deaths, and in the 
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second the proportion of children under five years, and of persons over 
that age, who died, as compared with the whole population :— 


Children under 5 years. Persons over 5 years. 





City. |Swburbs. Country.} N.S.W. | City. |Suburbs. Country, N.S. W. 
| 940 | 1,455 | 2,909 | 5,304 | 1,293 | 
1,053 | 1,838 | 3, ig 6,228 | 1,482 | 
1,043 | 2,091 6,612 | 1,593 | 
"919 | 2,150 6,294. | 1,305 | 
770 | 1,828 5,620 | 1,172 | 
913 | 2,122 | 3,172 | 6,207 | 1,250 
961 | 2,278 4 | 6,523 | 1,158 
723 | 1,775 78 | 5,776 | 1,177 
855 | 1,96 6,510 | 1,336 
678 16 ‘5,827 | 1,104 


6,945 
7,992 
8,670 
8,293 
7,828 
8,201 
8,273 
8,442 
9,776 
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Children under'5 years. 
| 
City. | Suburbs. Metropolis. Country. N.S.W. 


65°32 73°48 | 70°05 
71°49 82°22 77°98 
69°59 Sirs? | 2O 77D 
60°91 7492, | 70:09 


33°12 43°46 
36°98 48°92 
37°84 49°86 
34°03 45°42 





59°27 60°60 60°19 
63°42 61°06 61°74 
48°08 45°00 45°85 
68°91 45°69 50°89 
42°99 40°56 41°20 


31°33 40°92 
31°56 41°68 
30°83 35°92 
33°21 39°10 
29°74 33°69 


| 
50°50 57°05 | 54°94 30°82 38-66 


60°05 62°21 61 00 32°95 41°76 


Persons over 5 years. 


Suburbs. } i , * | N.S.W. 


10°16 
11°53 
12°86 
12°80 


| 9°70 
10°98 


10°57 
10°91 
9°98 
9°11 
9°28 
9°09 
8°97 
10°00 
8°51 


11°03 
9°81 
8°81 
9°59 
772 
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Mean 9°61 
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The following table gives the number of children under 1 year 
dying in the metropolis and country ; and the number per thousand, 
as compared with the births. This latter approximately represents 
the proportion of children born who died within a year :— 


a En 























Metropolis. Country Districts. New South Wales. 
Year. ; a 
Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths Per 1,000 
under 1. births. under 1. births. under 1. births. 
re Opa NEL Sieg es nnn Sd EPS i ne Oe eo ak Sr POSS eee Cr Sr 

1873 828 142°1 1,157 74°0 1,985 92‘5 
1874 991 167°7 1,437 88°3 2,428 109°4 
1875 1,074 176°9 1,621 98°4 2,695 119°6 
1876 1,082 169°9 1,547 91°93 | 2,629 112°8 
1877 1,038 156°2 1,747 101% =}. 2,78) 116°7 
1878 1,241 173°4 1,885 103°7 | (3,126 123°4 
1879 1,206 153°4 1,680 88°0 | 2,886 107°1 
1880 1,606 192°2 1,594 80:4 | 3,200 113°6 
1881 1,444 162°0 1,897 94°4 | 3,341 115°2 
1882 1,765 183°3 2,132 106°2 | = 3,897 131°2 
1883 1,680 163°2 1,910 90°9 | 38,590 114°7 
1884 2,041 171°9 2,244 101°6 4,285 126°2 
1885 2292, 186°8 2,304 101°] 4,596 13131 
1886 PAD AEG) 173°3 2,360 101°9 | 4,635 LA dad f 
1887 1,890 140°8 2,055 86°3 | 3,945 105°9 
1888 2,084 152°0 2,187 88°] 4,271 110°9 
1889 2,301 172°4 2,371 99-0 4,672 125°3 
1890 1,823 155°4 2,249 88°4 | 4,071 104°5 
1891 2,075 148°1 2,616 102°8 | 4,691 118°9 
1892 1,832 130°2 2,413 92°9 4,245 106°0 
WECM cr s0sll fecewucess G3 :Gae lee serece ss OEM) | cescoces as 115°6 


The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant mortality 
is always higher in large towns than in the country districts. The 
experience of this Colony is somewhat similar. But, though the con- 
ditions of life in England are more favourable in the country districts 
than in the towns, the same is not necessarily the case here. In sparsely 
scattered communities, such as the country districts of this Colony mainly 
comprise, it is frequently impossible to obtain for children of tender years 
articles which in towns are considered, and rightly so, almost necessaries 
of life. Were it not, therefore, for the contagions which seem incidental 
to towns, the death-rate of children might naturally be expected to be, 
so far as this Colony is concerned, higher in the country than in the 
city. That such is not the case is evident from the foregoing table. 
Compared with the other colonies, and England and France, the rates 
of New South Wales, nevertheless, seem very favourable, as will be 
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seen on reference to the following table, which gives the mean annual 
rates calculated for a period of ten years :— 








County east 

INGW CONCH VY MIO eicuc en econ een ccere teats oa eee teen | 119°64 
= re Sydney and suburbs.. ..?............... ere 164°72 

a a COMNENY CIBHICtS ono cucea seers cc cues ecesess 96°63 
Victoria ..... BETES Oe RC SCC AE CREE ESO OL ERIE aa CEE BEER Co 127°58 
ae Melbourne and suburbs ........... eons ease nore eaeies 170°75 

' country districts ............... PPO OOO EC ee 100°98 
ClpeIelasid geccuc casos eee eee een eee Eee ee: 128°30 
SOME AARP A a oc. o.2 028. o.ailceseesinwn dss Snes een peeeremeeeetce 116°52 
WR PRR ee Ns. ass chev peek evcasscnsath aes ROPE TEC 122°12 
"DRM oe ns RSEl sus oiaktucana docks cheeses cinea nes ken 104°63 
Now Goma ool osssiscoakese SS ete Mo wNtae SoS oe os os 87°24 
TENURE BA WGIOR oi op 84i Phi add aes ease babaie Wisco sah babeess 141°60 
ne TOR eS aa Mir acas Besa eta aie BN CG aN 2 151°60 
PCOMIAIA =. S.5 Sek the cere cot eae ne 117°44 
jf as 6: Rae Rapa Raat mehr arin AOR 9 py nop Mir erreng) ape ripOe Oe Cian ders 166°00 


The general salubrity of the Colony may be taken as well established, 
and if the deaths of Sydney and suburbs, especially amongst young 
children, were not relatively more numerous than those in the rest of 
the Colony, New South Wales need not fear comparison with any 
country. 

The comparatively high death-rates of Sydney certainly do not arise 
from natural causes. Seated on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
situation is all that could be desired, and the configuration of the ground 
on which it stands is especially adapted to the requirements of a perfect 
drainage system. What Nature with lavish hand had bestowed, was, 
however, until recently, in danger of being destroyed or polluted ; for 
looking through the causes of death the conclusion is inevitable that no 
small part of the mortality of Sydney and its suburbs arose, primarily 
or indirectly, from diseases which sanitary precautions might have 
averted. 

With the exception of Hobart and Wellington, there is not much 
difference in the mean annual death-rates of the capitals of the Austra- 
lasian Colonies. The rates for a single year, however, do not present 
such uniformity, as will be seen by the following figures for 1892 :— 
Perth, 27:23; Hobart, 22:12; Melbourne, 15-98; Brisbane, 14°67 ; 
Adelaide, 14:11 ; Sydney, 13°59; and Wellington, 12°39. Of course 
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the suburbs of the various cities are included in these calculations. 
Compared with cities in other parts of the world, the result is generally 
favourable to Australasia. The following table shows the mean death- 
rate of the chief Australasian, European, and American cities :— 


Annual Death-rate. Annual Death-rate. 
Hobart 23°43 20°72 
Sydney 19°40 
Adelaide 


United Kingdom. 

Dublin 27° Sheffield 
Liverpool 26°7 London 

26°1 Edinburgh 

25°5 Birmingham 
Glasgow 25°3 Portsmouth 
Plymouth 22°3 Bristol 
Newcastle 21°8 


Continental Kurope. 
Madrid 37°4 
St. Petersburg 51°4 
Buda-Pesth 352 
Prague : 32°3 Stockholm 
Breslau 32'5 Copenhagen 
Munich 32°8 Venice 
Milan 30°6 Brussels 
26°8 totterdam 
29°0 The Hague 
Cologne 26°2 Geneva 
Leipsic 26:1 
Hamburg oon 24°5 
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America. 
Montreal... 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Boston 


on > SS) bd 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
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This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate for Sydney 
is swollen by the deaths of children of tender years, whose lives are often 
needlessly sacrificed, the comparison is satisfactory. 

The following table shows the numbers of deaths at all ages during 
the year 1892, distinguishing those which occurred in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney and in the country districts :— 





















































161)125}) 54; 23) 9) 4) 11! 5,866 


| 


Total, both sexes|4,245| 836/354 i hic ‘aa 266 365/495|590/616)/624 py 555 637/561 sis ae 597 497 /328|159 50 16| 6) 56 14,410 


PRES Se a a a el ee a ee 2 Fe ae 


212)181)/223/178)220 


| : 
| | | | lelelelel¢elsl¢e)]¢lale|]¢}el]e)] el) 2] ele] el ats 
S/ ¢ |ele/e/8}s| s/s) 3] 3] 8] §) sis] 8) 8/8] 8) 3] 8] 8) 8] Slee 
S| BIBS el alelelelelgieigloieislieisielelelels| sieges 
ce | hm | RRR SIRS TRIR ISB (SIAL S/BSlse/SiSiR|/ R/S) 2) S/S] asses) 
=o | Sislelels|8is/8/81/8/8/ 8] 8/8)|8/8/3]-8/2]3| 3/3] Sipe 2 
SiS lalelals/S8i(8isl8/Si8isl4isl8ls{/s\-sl|e\a/s\s\/elh ae 2 
Males— | 
Sydiiey ......... 285, 44 a 12} 7] 16} 9) 24) 37| 59| 69] 69) 46] 70) 63) 44) 64) 32 28 24) 6) 7) ii) i. wif a 2087 
Suburbs ......... 742| 134) 48) 36] 23| 52) 33) 39) 53 a 73 oI 76| 73| 80| 64| 80) 70 “i 63| 18} 14} 5] ...| ...] 2) 1,996 
Country ......... 1,355} 252/122) 81) 50157/110|116|178|230 215/232 204/216 /277|272/313|252/284 249/179| 84) 31) 7] 2) 43) 5,511 
Vvveeses | | 
a ne a a 
i | | 
Total ...... 2,382| 430/187/129) 80/225|152 179 268/353 357 sole 359|425/380)457|354'377 336|203|105| 36 7} 2 as 8,544 
pone: ef a alt np ae see Tg 
Females— | | 
Sydney ......... 237; 46] 11| 7| 12| 22] 11] 19] 39] 35) 31| 39| 27] 40) 31] 28] 29) 21) 31) 16/ 10) | ... 745 
Suburbs......... 568} 134] 41} 22! 20) 46| 28] 42) 61| 68) 78| 71) 75| 64) 75) 54) 67| 57 46| 32} 11| 5) 2) ...| 1} 1,784 
— Country... 1,058] 226)115) 72) 50/132} 75125 127 134 150|124 91) 92106) 99 ase 99} 83} 41) 18, 7) 3) 10 3,387 


vcalanlmeaiamn tas 
| 


Total ...... 1,863} 406)167 oD 82/200) 114 186/227|237|259|234 i 
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The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who died 
during the year was 1,662, and of these 1,066 were males and 596 females. 
The numbers in the city and suburbs of Sydney, and in the country 
districts, are given in the foregoing table. There were 1,094 between 
the ages of 70 and 80 years, 487 between 80 and 90 .years, 75 between 
90 and 100 years, and 6 centenarians. One male, aged 102, died at 
Tumberumba; one, aged 107, at Grafton. Two females, aged 100 
years, died at Sydney and Cowra ; one, aged 101, at Casino ; and one, 
aged 103, at Central Cumberland. 

The next table gives the average age at death of all persons dying 
in the Colony during the last ten years, together with the average age 
of those who were over 5 years of age :— . 






































| Males. Females. 
Year. | 
All Ages. | Over 5 years. All Ages. Over 5 years. 
1883 | 29°38 | 47°98 22°88 43°35 
1884 28:14 | 46°50 22°53 | 42°91 
1885 29°12 47°49 22°56 42°78 
1886 | 29°22 47°85 23°79 44°84 
1887 | 29°33 46°95 24°31 44°53 
1888 29°44 48'11 23°42 44°01 
1889 | 29 32 48°33 23°07 44°83 
1890 | 30°05 47°62 25°48 45°52 
1891 | 31°50 49°58 27°08 45°90 
1892 | 30°26 48°03 24°69 43°89 
Mean of 10 years ...... | 29°58 47 ‘84 23°98 44°26 








CAUSES OF DEATH. 


The system of classifying causes of death proposed by the late Dr. 
William Farr, F.R.S., in conjunction with Dr. Mare d’Espine, which 
was in vogue in the United Kingdom and in the colonies for over a 
quarter of a century, has within the last few years been abandoned in 
favour of one arranged by Dr. William Ogle, Dr. Farr’s successor at 
the General Register Office, London, upon the basis of a mode of 
classification determined upon by a joint committee appointed by the 
Royal College of Physicians, London ; and whilst this latter includes 
a few important deviations from the former, the changes on the whole 
are in the direction of more extensive exemplification, so that the 
admirable system of Dr. Farr still forms the groundwork of the new 
classification. 


Z 
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The number of deaths from each cause during the year 1892 is here 
given, together with the proportion—those for the metropolis and the 
country districts being recorded separately. For purposes of comparison, 
the causes of death from 1885 to 1892, arranged in classes according 


to the new system, will be found in the table immediately following 
the death-roll for 1892. 


SYDNEY AND SUBURBS. 
ea an NE ee I Og NN OEP TG, 


Under 5 Years. | Over 5 Years. Propor- 
Class. Causes of Death. ar nn | OL. ae 


Male. |Female.| Male. cent. 


——eeeee—e—e—eee "Ne 


Female. 





I. | Specific febrile, or ate | 


























/UGIBOASER © 20. os secdees ones ccs ekes 294 | 244] 122] 119] 779} 14:13 

II. | Parasitic diseases ............... 5 6 7 6 24 "44 

IIT. | Dietetic diseases .................. 21 39 29 19 | 108 1°96 

IV. | Constitutional diseases ......... 66 75 | 467 | 406 |1,014 | 18°40 

V. | Developmental diseases......... 137 | 104 77 82| 400} 7:26 

VI. | Local diseases .................000. 579 | 427 | 778 | 691 |2,475 | 44°90 

TE Viclencetat sce cece ee 42 39 | 188 46} 315} 5°71 
VIII. | fl-defined and not specified 

CAUBOR is or. cas certs occ areeies 204 | 164 17 12 |). 39F 7°20 

All causes ........c0.00. 1,348 | 1,098 | 1,685 | 1,381 | 5,512 | 100-00 

| 





Class I.—Specific Febrile or Zymotice Diseases. 


Order 1. Miasmatic Diseases.—Small-pox, 1; chicken-pox, 2; measles, 2; 
scarlet fever, 43; influenza, 40; whooping-cough, 105; mumps, 1; diphtheria, 
120; simple and ill-defined fever, 3 ; typhoid, enteric fever, 80. 

Order 2. Diarrhaal Diseases.—Cholera, 25; diarrhea, 262; dysentery, 10. 

Order 3. Malarial Diseases.—Ague, 1. 

Order 5. Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis, 36 ; gonorrhcea, stricture of urethra, 1. 

Order 6. Septic Diseases.—Erysipelas, 7; pywemia, septicemia, 27; puerperal 
fever, 13. 


Class I].—Parasitic Diseases. 
Thrush, 10; hydatid disease, 14. 


Class ITI.—Dietetic Diseases. 


Privation, 1; starvation, want of breast milk, 60; intemperance—(a) chronic 
alcoholism, 36; (5) delirium tremens, 11. 


Class IV.—Constitutional Diseases, 


Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 17; rheumatism, 16; gout, 3; rickets, 
1; cancer, 244; tabes mesenterica, 56; tubercular meningitis (hydrocephalus), 52; 
phthisis, 499; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 69; purpura, hemorrhagic 


diathesis, 8; anemia, chlorosis, leucocythemia, 21; diabetes mellitus, 25; 
leprosy, 3. , 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEATHS. 


Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 


Premature birth, 203; atelectasis, 12; cyanosis, 10; spina bifida, 2; imper- 
forate anus, 3; cleft palate, harelip, 3; other congenital defects, 8 ; old age, 159. 


Class VI.—Local Diseases. 


Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or its 
membranes, 84; apoplexy, 136; softening of the brain, 12; hemiplegia, brain 
paralysis, 43; paralysis agitans, 2; insanity, general paralysis of the insane, 45; 
chorea, 2; epilepsy, 30; convulsions, 178; idiopathic tetanus, 13; paraplegia, 
diseases of the spinal cord, 14; others, 46. 

Order 2. Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrhcea, disease 
of the ear, 4; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 2. 

Order 3. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular disease, 
73; pericarditis, 10; hypertrophy of heart, 10; angina pectoris, 5; syncope, 25 ; 
aneurism, 26; senile gangrene, 3; embolism, thrombosis, 13; phlebitis, 3; 
varicose veins, 1 ; heart disease (undefined), 178. 

Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 15; croup, 18; 
other diseases of larynx and trachea, 4; asthma, emphysema, 14; bronchitis, 
205; pneumonia, 229; congestion of the lungs, 21; pleurisy, 24; lung disease 
(undefined), 15. 

Order 5. Diseases of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 6; dentition, 104; 
sore throat, quinsy, 5; dyspepsia, 6; hamatemesis, 4 ; melwna, 4; diseases of 
‘the stomach, 49; enteritis, 289; ulceration of intestines, 9; ileus, obstruction 
of intestine, 25; stricture or strangulation of intestine, 4; intussusception, 6 ; 
hernia, 10; peritonitis, 44; ascites, 6; gallstones, 9; cirrhosis of liver, 52; 
hepatitis, 8; jaundice, 15; other diseases of liver, 26; other diseases of digestive 
system, 10. 

Order 6. Diseases of the Lymphatic System and Ductless Glands.—Diseases 
of lymphatic system, 3; diseases of spleen, 1 ; bronchocele, 1. 

Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute nephritis, 29; Bright’s disease, 
102; uremia, 12; suppression of urine, 3; calculus, 4; diseases of bladder and of 
prostate, 18; kidney disease (undefined), 11. 

Order 8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation.—Ovarian disease, 10; diseases 
of uterus and vagina, 12; disorders of menstruation, 2. 

Order 9. Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, miscarriage, 7 ; puerperal mania, 
1; puerperal convulsions, 9; placenta previa, flooding, 2; other accidents of 
child-birth, 20. 

Order 10. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion.—Caries, necrosis, 6 ; arthritis, 
ostitis, periostitis, 4; others, 5. 

Order 11. Diseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 1; phlegmon, 
cellulitis, 5; ulcer, bed sores, 2; eczema, 5; pemphigus, 1; others of integu- 
mentary system, 6. 


Class VIT.—Violence. 


Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 108; gunshot 
wounds, 4; cuts, 7; burns, scalds, 17; sunstroke, 2; poison, 4; bite of snake, 1 ; 
drowning, 41 ; suffocation, 19; otherwise, 12. 

Order 2. Homicide.—Murder, 17; manslaughter, 5. 

Order 3. Suicide.—By shooting, 18; by cutting throat, 5; by poison, 11; by 
drowning, 1; by hanging, 4. 

Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned, 21 ; otherwise, 18. 
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Class VIII.—Ill-defined and not Specified Causes. 


Dropsy, 3; atrophy, debility, inanition, 364; tumor, 1 ; hemorrhage, 4; other 
ill-defined and not specified causes, 25. 


MALES, 3,033 ; FEMALES, 2,479. Toran, 5,512. 


Country Districts. 


ee ed | 
Under 5 Years. | Over 5 Years. eed 


Causes of Death. ST —n—e——emrss| TOA, || ROMO 


Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. per cent. 
| | 
Specific febrile, or zymotic! 
diseases | 
Dietetic diseases 
Constitutional diseases 
Developmental diseases 
Local diseases 
Violence | 
Ill-defined and not specified 
causes | 








Class I.—Specific, Febrile, or Zymotic Diseases. 


Order 1. Miasmatic Diseases.—Chicken-pox, 1; scarlet fever, 26; influenza, 
139; whooping-cough, 120; mumps, 2; diphtheria, 214; simple and ill-defined 
fever, 1; typhoid fever, enteric fever, 248. 

Order 2. Diarrheal Diseases.—Cholera, 40; diarrhcea, 311 ; dysentery, 53. 

Order 3. Malarial Diseases.—Remittent fever, 5; ague, 3. 

Order 4. Zoogenous Diseases.—Splenic fever, 1. 

Order 5. Venereal Diseases. —Syphilis, 13; gonorrhcea, stricture of urethra, 7. 

Order 6. Septic Diseases.—Erysipelas, 19 ; pyemia, septicemia, 15; puerperal 
fever, 25. 


Class II.—Parasitic Diseases. 
Thrush, 23; hydatid disease, 19. 


Class III.—Dietetic Diseases. 


Privation, 19; want of breast milk, 14; scurvy, 2; intemperance—(a ) chronic 
alcoholism, 52; (6) delirium tremens, 6; (c) opium-smoking, 2; surfeit (over- 
eating), 1. 


Class IV.—Constitutional Diseases. 


Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 31 ; rheumatism, 17; gout, 7 ; ricketcs 
3; cancer, 266; tabes mesenterica, 70; tubercular meningitis (hydrocephalus), 49, 
phthisi3, 519; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 43 ; purpura, hemorrhagi; 
diathesis, 5; anemia, chlorosis, leucocythemia, 15; diabetes mellitus, 25. 
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Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 


Premature birth, 262 ; atelectasis, 14 ; cyanosis, 11; spina bifida, 11; imper- 
forate anus, 6; cleft palate, harelip, 1; other congenital defects, 13; old 
age, 629. 


Class VI.—Local Diseases. 


Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or its 
membranes, 112; apoplexy, 143; softening of the brain, 13; hemiplegia, brain 
paralysis, 148 ; paralysis agitans, 1 ; insanity, general paralysis of the insane, 30 ; 
epilepsy, 61; convulsions, 364; laryngismus stridulus, 2; idiopathic tetanus, 14 ; 
paraplegia, diseases of the spinal cord, 29; brain disease (undefined) 58. 

Order 2. Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrheea, disease of 
the ear, 3; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 2. 

Order 3. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular disease, 95 ; 
pericarditis, 10; hypertrophy of heart, 11; angina pectoris, 10; syncope, 69 ; 
aneurism, 42 ; senile gangrene, 10 ; embolism, thrombosis, 9; phlebitis, 3; varicose 
veins, 2; heart disease (undefined), 398. 

Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 22; croup, 106; other 
diseases of larynx and trachea, 6; asthma, emphysema, 44; bronchitis, 373; 
pneumonia, 423; congestion of the lungs, 63; pleurisy, 54; lung disease (un- 
defined), 19. 

Order 5. Diseases of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 12 ; dentition, 158 ; sore 
throat, quinsy, 5 ; dyspepsia, 12; hematemesis, 9; melzena, 5 ; diseases of the 
stomach, 71; enteritis, 320; ulceration of intestines, 12; ileus, obstruction of 
intestine, 50; stricture, or strangulation of intestine, 6; intussusception, 10; 
hernia, 8; peritonitis, 101; ascites, 4; gallstones, 3; cirrhosis of liver, 44; 
hepatitis, 12; jaundice, 34; other diseases of liver, 41; other diseases of the 
digestive system, 12. 

Order 6, Diseases of the Lymphatic System and Ductless Glands.—Diseases of 
lymphatic system, 4; diseases of spleen, 2; bronchocele, 2. 

Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute nephritis, 29 ; Bright’s disease, 
94; uremia, 11; suppression of urine, 4; calculus, 6; hematuria, 3; disease of 
bladder and of prostate, 46; kidney disease (undefined), 19. 

Order 8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation.—Ovarian disease, 10 ; diseases 
of uterus and vagina, 8 ; disorders of menstruation, 2; pelvic abscess, 3; diseases 
of testes, penis, scrotum, &c., 3. 

Order 9. Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, miscarriage, 8; puerperal con- 
vulsions, 12; placenta previa, flooding, 5; plegmasia dolens, 1; other accidents 
of childbirth, 50. 

Order 10. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion.—Caries, necrosis, 10 ; arthritis, 
ostitis, periostitis, 8; curvature of spine, other. diseases of the organs of loco- 
motion, 3. 

Order 11. Diseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 4; phlegmon, 
cellulitis, 8; lupus, 1; ulcer, bed sores, 3; eczema, 11; pemphigus, 1; other 
diseases of the integumentary system, 3. 


Class VIT.—Violence. 


Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 297; gunshot 
wounds, 27 ; cuts, 11; burns, scalds, 86; sunstroke, 23; lightning, 2; poison, 
16; bite of snake, 3; drowning, 213; suffocation, 25; otherwise, 23. 

Order 2. Homicide.—Murder, 9 ; justifiable homicide, 1. 

Order 3. Suicide.—By shooting, 19; by cutting throat, 13; by poison, 20 ; 
by drowning, 11; by hanging, 17 ; otherwise, 8. 

Order 4. Hxecution.—Judicial hanging, 1. 

Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned,.12; otherwise, 1. 
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Class VIII.—Ill-defined and not Specified Causes. 


Dropsy, 45; atrophy, debility, inanition, 488; mortification, 2; tumor, 4; 
abscess, 2; hemorrhage, 5; other ill-defined and not specified causes, 84, 


MALES, 5,511; FEMALES, 3,387. Tora, 8,898. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deaths from 
phthisis in the Colony during 1892 was greater than from any other 
disease. The mortality from this cause was, however, lower than the 
average rate of the preceding five years, the expected number of deaths 
being 1,118, as against an actual experience of 1,018. The fatal cases 
of cancer were, on the contrary, 24 per cent. above the quinquennial 
average, but the rate in New South Wales during the period 1887-91 
was only °384 per thousand of population, as compared with “652 in 
England and Wales. 

The following are the principal causes of death, arranged in order 
of fatality :— 


Number of Number of 
deaths. deaths. 
iit 7 Use near Orb Sener yeaa 1,018 | Tubercular meningitis (hydro- 
Ba ET Ge een Renate onl 941 SURTUPEEN De do wutben et ssavcessaeses ce 101 
Atrophy, debility (infants)......... I BS) aR A CN 91 
Heart disease (exclusive of Congestion of the lungs ............ 84 
endocarditis, pericarditis, and BRD AR oie Be me SON UEN 2d 78 
SABUSUNG) 3 6 o50c.6 cl. ccceteescicdcks TO: VSI Seb Bats en ees 75 
OMI Fos? oso 05 co Nansen teeeseties 738 | Ileus, obstruction of the intestines 75 
SOROS oocce cosets kasi anissese: 609 | Want of breast milk ............... 74 
i ee ara ee ee 588 | Scarlet fever  ...............ccccecees 69 
SIE Eon Pay to ces vecse thew ceosete 1S) NN 25 oo. ce nr scsaseess ts reek 67 
COMPBIRIONG «465 'edscecercecsetscssesse AF | CIMMOUNG soso oo locas oceed lease vevenneee 65 
CMMIDGP ae. o ees eccces ie tieteese sere eens GEO | DyYMOMGEEY. ssc ces ecocceceeiecsve 63 
Premature birth ..,.........sececeeee AGN Mi BDI ones occ se eoeet hark conte 58 
ON TI ease ese tvcsesy fos ecsoceens ss 334 | Diabetes mellitus .................. 50 
Typhoid, enteric fever ............ BaG st SIP NIIB Goose eee erent ce tee eue se 49 
PURI TIILONAG 5.2 555 fees wok chase eae sea ts2 A ek MONON ce oey es eee guce cei ree ctep ce a 48 
SMG? TNCRBOS 8 oe e021 esos oe toveceess 232 | Rheumatic fever and rheumatis 
Whooping-cough ... ........2s000000 225 OR OME sey cisiny scaritcecsccrae: 48 
Inflammation of the brain ......... 196 | Diseases of spinal cord ............ 43 
Brign’'s disease ....6....0.00s.ste30es 196 | Pyzmia, septicemia ...........-... 42 
Diseases of the urinary system RADWUEER fee Soins cocci as cviecn cece 37 
(exclusive of Bright’s disease)... 195 | Anzmia,chlorosis, leucocythemia 36 
MINIS oe on sice cisco toctacseeie es 191 ; Lung disease (undefined) ......... 34 
Endocarditis and pericarditis ... 188 | Found drowned ..................... 33 
MR Sr on o ences ees evefornse CRE UO i es ees 33 
Childbirth and puerperal fever .... 153 | Thrush ..............cccccesseeseeseees 33 
IMIRRUI 55st aes 050s sbanedsvaoseces 145 | Hydatid disease ................2000 33 
o_O? Bee pt eee Oe 127 | Murder and manslaughter ........ 32 
-Tabes mesenterica ..............000. 126; | -Miyeinelad: 6...2.:5-coctessanpannareet 26 
NET ETE lash abies vospaeeas .005 124 | Softening of the brain ............ 25 
Tuberculosis, scrofula ............... 112 | Ulceration of the intestines ...... 21 


Intemperance  ........4+00 cece Higa 107 | Privetion coi Sadesns's Wrvcacicvedvch 20 
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The following table shows the percentage of deaths from each class of 
disease to total deaths, and the rate of mortality per thousand persons 
living in New SouthWales from the several classes of disease :— 


nnn nnn nnn 


] | 7 Nl 











1885. | 1886. 1887 1888. 
| | 
ro) ; ) >) 

Causes of Death. 2 S 2 |e. | 2 oe op g 
v = S op w = ey wo S S ap wo = on 
aa o ao = ) eo = o a A= | a om) eo 
~ rs) > = S) > +2 © > = © 5 
3S ms fa ot 3 a mort 3s o Moret oS Pw hot 
o o o> vo o o™ o ) o* o o o~ 
ian = a A Ay mH am) Aa | By A » Py m4 








Specific febrile, or 

zymotic diseases.| 2,382 | 15°59 | 2°57 2,315 | 15°87} 2°39) 1,978 | 14°71) 1°97 | 2,143 | 14°87 2°07 
Parasitic diseases. . 89 58 10 82 56 08 61 *45 06 53 37 05 
Dietetic diseases ..| 211} 1°38 °23| 198] 1°36 °20| -179| 1°33 17} 188) 1°27 18 
Constitutional 


diseases ........ 1,837 | 12°02 | 1°98} 1,980 | 13°57) 2°04 | 1,896 | 14°10 1°89 | 2,111 | 14°65 | 2°04 
Developmental 

diseases ........ 1,326 | 8°68) 1°43] 1,285 | 8°81] 1°33] 1,128) 8°39 1°12} 1,195 | 8°30] 1°15 
Local diseases ....| 6,951 | 45°48) 7°50 6,482 | 44°44] 6°69 | 6,110 | 45°43 | 6°08 6,543 | 45°41 | 6°32 
WAIOIGIIOG Woes ince. 1,106 | 7°24] 1°19) 1,083 7-42| 1°12/1,148| 8°54| 1°14| 1,140] 7°91) 1°07 


Ill-defined and not 
specified causes..| 1,380 | 9°03 1°49 | 1,162 | 7°97] 1°20 948 | 7:05 941} 1,040| 7°22) 1°00 
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15,282 100°00. 16°49 |14,587 | 100-00) 15°05 13,448 100°00 13°37 | 14,408 100-00) 1388 




















1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
ry So | gS rb) 

Causes of Death. Hilo. aslnoee 3 | EY = 
; ~P © op . ~— S tJ) : = J © -_ ro) 
mn c Cs n fos] ral mn =| S & m qo oO. 
= o eo | 6 o = =: ) re — o eee 
» r) > ” 5) > +2 2) S bya cS) > 
fas] Path Mer ae} Sut | Ser 3 _ i = 3 MM wort 
o co) om o Oo Ole Ose o o oO QS ®o fh 
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Specific febrile, or 
zymotic diseases.| 2,497 | 16°88 | 2°34 2,022 | 14°22 | 1°84 | 2,917 | 17°91 2°55 | 2,022 | 14°03 | 1°71 
Parasitic diseases. . 68 46 06 71 “50 06|} 55 34 05 66 *46 : 
Dietetic diseases ..| 289] 1°95 Al 235 | 1°65 ‘21; 212 1°30 ‘19 204} 1°42 ay) 
Constitutional 








diseases ........ 2,018 | 13°64| 1°89] 1,988 | 13°98 | 1°80 | 2,141 13°15 | 1°87 | 2,064 | 14°32; 1°75 
Developmental) 

WMISCESES ¢- 7, . was 1,277 | 8°63| 1:20] 1,322) 9°30 1:20 | 1,489 | 9°14] 1°30 1,347 | 9°35| 114 
Local diseases ....| 6,615 | 44°71 | 6°20 | 6,587 | 46°33 5°08 | 7,301 | 44°83 | 6°38 | 6,527 45 29| 6°52 
aig ts Cite eee acer 1,110 | 7°50) 1°04|1,163| 8°18} 1°06 | 1,165) 7:16 1°02 | 1,153 | 8°00 “98 


Ill-defined and not 
specified causes..| 922| 6°23 86} 830) 5°84 ‘75 | 1,006 | 6°18 *88 | 1,027 | 713 ‘87 


eee rece | intiaeremeniees | comets eee: | ee S| TNS fe——mnenees | aemmemerenene | SERRE |S 


14,796) 100°00| 13°86 14,218 |100-00| 12°90 | 16,286 10000] 14°24 |14,410|100°00) 12°20 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. The 
number registered during 1892 was 941, or 215 in the metropolis and 
726 in the country districts. The numbers for 1891 were 258 and 685 
respectively. A decrease is, therefore, apparent in the metropolis and 
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a corresponding increase in the country districts. 


The number of fatal 


accidents in the colony during each of the years 1886 to 1892 inclusive 


was as follows:— 


1886. 1887. 
Sydney and Suburbs ...... 225 211 
O11 ee 637 692 
862 903 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891, 1892, 
272 27 214 958 95 
628 658 758 685 796 
900 905 972 943 gay 


In the following table a more detailed account will be found of the 
various fatal accidents during the last ten years :— 
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a kK = . | ; Z . All cases. 
Be|4 e | 8/8] egisa!] 6 | $| e 
go / 5/2) § esi eies| & 1e/ st | ini 
s |@lo| & lala elz Bar iar) | ee 
SS i, SONS ll Se apceh cana RM ae | sake 
1883 310) 25} 14, 85) 21; * | 44) 41 972 35 12} 594) 169] 763 
1884 403) 23) 19) 95) 41) * | 42, 8 | 2031 29) 8] 685 187| 872 
1885 448) 13) 23; 121) 34) * | 41} 3) 229) 42) 10] 755) 9209 957 
1886 357| 23) 14) 114) 37]; 3] 12} 5 210! 60) 27] 670 192) 862 
1887 352} 11) 18} 93) 24, 2) 16) 3 228/199 27 727| 176) 903 
1888 396) 28) 22} 133) 37; 5| 15| 5 | 176] 42 41| 713 187; 900 
1889 417| 15) 13} 101) 29) 7] 24| 41 204] 54! 371 713] 199 905 
1890 394| 16). 9 103 17) 6) 21) 10 | 319] 37| 40! 770! 9209 972 
1891 406) 15; 11; 119) 13} 4) 26) 5 | 9251! 52 41! 7801 163 943 
1892 405/ 31) 18; 103) 25/ 2) 20) 4] 254) 44| 35! 794 207| 941 
Total ...... 3, 888/201/161/1,067/278 si ae 51 ani la 7,141 1,877 9,018 
| 








* Included with ‘‘ Sunstroke ” during these years. 


The average annual rate of accidents during the ten years 1883 to 


1892 has been 89 per 100,000 of the 


population. This, although much 


Jower than in Queensland, is higher than in the other colonies, or in any 
country whose records are available for comparison, as will be seen from 


the following statement :— 


New South Wales: ..............0..... 89 
WAERONAA: 102655 scc kes 83 
Qudemaland. ... cccceres oriesdvercaseucen 141 
South Australia ..........cccccccceeees, 63 

Coc OE CEEE OTERO am 69 
New: Zealand .......05,.0cccecesoucceccs, 84 
England and Wales .................4... 56 
iO” SESECIA CN ee Oe ee 68 
| BES 2 oa ED 35 
vga 4 tga DUECES IES ET eae 34 
IN a ee 21 
SSRUMAINIIN sic ee 69 


cee, aE: ORO 15 
Leg est nen 42 
II oss on sneels seco sooo cesscceces 41 
ns ack, So a CEE Dh 31 
SE 34 
NNN os 5250.02 0205-0 cet 39 
DOOD oi. 6.cccckececcscon ons 45S 64 
nhs ce, IR et Hone 51 
ORIN. 655 ss ccseceine mie romenh tke Seas 46 
United States. 2. ee 62 
Dinmarlt<5200255 503i eee 23 
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SUICIDES. 


The number of suicides registered during the ten years 1883-92, and 
the various modes adopted by the suicides for taking life, are:— 


ag aa Polen. Drown-| Hang- | Other 


| ing. ing. | Modes. 


F } 
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Shooting. All cases. 





. M.| F. 





on | mle . | M. .|M. 





Ri plisee 
1 | 15 
i 14 
13 
| 24 
2) 30 
23 
| 24 
eo | 19 | 
2| 108) 19 | 


1884 alee 
1885 19 12 
1886 24| 1/18 
1887 22)... | 12 
1888 29 |... | 14 
1889 25 |... | 18 
1890 19 | 20 
1891 36| 1| 14 
1892 aye aly 
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Suicide by hanging formerly claimed the largest number of male 
victims, but for the ten years ended 1892 there were 244 suicides by 
shooting as against 236 by hanging; death by poisoning was most 
favoured by women, there having been 92 cases, while 36 females put 
an end to themselves by drowning. 

The following table shows the number of suicides and proportion to 
total deaths for the last ten years :— 





Suicides by males. | Suicides by females. Total Suicides. 


Per thousand 
deaths. 


| 

Per thousand Per thousand | | 

No. | of totaldeaths | No. | of total deaths oO. | 
| ofmales. | offemales. | 
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In proportion to the whole population the yearly number of suicides 
is very light, and bears favourable comparison with Victoria, Queensland, 
and Western Australia. For. the sake of clearness the rates in the 
following table are for every 100,000 of the population :— 


Per 100,000 of mean 


Year. Number of suicides. population. 


1883 | 54 
1884 81 
1885 95 
1886 95 
1887 121 
1888 132 
1889 112 
1890 
1891 
1892 
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The mean rate of the whole of Australasia was 10°3, which is slightly 
higher than in New South Wales; in respect to suicide, however, all 
the colonies, Tasmania alone excepted, compare somewhat unfavourably 
with Great Britain; deaths by suicide averaging 7:0 per 100,000 of 
population in England and Wales, and 5°6 in Scotland. The following 
figures show the rate of deaths from suicide in the Australasian 
Colonies. 


Per 100,000 of mean 
population. 


Tasmania 

South Australia 
New Zealand 

New South Wales 
Victoria 

Western Australia 
Queensland 
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The above are the mean annual rates for the latest decennial period 
available for each colony, with the exception of Western Australia, for 
which the rate given is the mean of 1888-92. 


SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY. 


Closely allied to the consideration of the rate of mortality is that of 
the rate of sickness ; but it must be borne in mind that the latter is by 
no means directly proportioned to the former. At different periods of 
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life mankind is exposed to different classes of disease, some virulent 
and of brief duration, others protracted in duration yet less fatal in 
their effects. Within a few months after their entrance into the world 
the majority of the infants prematurely born or of weak or imperfect 
organization are removed by death, and others succumb to such causes 
as “overlaying,” improper feeding—commonly termed “want of 
breast milk”—and “infanticide.” During the next few years of life 
children are especially subject to such diseases as convulsions (sympto- 
matic of undeveloped causes of sickness), measles, whooping-cough, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria, from which the survivors generally enjoy 
an immunity during the remainder of their life. Later on in the 
progress of years, during a period ranging from puberty to the change 
of life, many become victims to consumption, often after a wearisome 
and lingering resistance ; while, after entering into active life, they are 
exposed to the risk of accidents, more or less imminent according to the 
occupation adopted, and resulting it may be in immediate death or in a 
more or less permanent sickness or disablement ; and during this period 
the females, if not, as a rule, so exposed to external dangers, suffer 
frequent loss from the risks of childbirth. During the later portion of 
this period and the years succeeding it many are removed by diseases, 
from some of which they may have been secretly or unwittingly suffer- 
ing for years, and the deaths from heart disease, liver diseases, and 
cancer are very numerous, the last-named becoming more widespread in 
New South Wales and more prevalent among men than among women. 
And last of all comes that oft-time protracted. “chronic illness” 
generally termed “old age,” when people are for the most part unable 
to work for the means of subsistence, and are therefore dependent on 
the provision they have made in the past or on the good will of others. 
Although in a medical sense sickness may only be used to denote that 
state of the body which requires the administration of medicine or the 
attendance and services of a medical practitioner, yet in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term it is employed to denote inability to follow one’s 
usual occupation in life from whatever cause it may arise. Thus a sore 
thumb might be “sickness” in the case of a compositor or a bricklayer, 
but not in the case of his foreman or employer. 

In accordance with the decision of the conference of Statisticians an 
inquiry was inserted in the census schedule with the .intention of 
eliciting information as to the number of persons suffering from sickness 
or infirmity. It was not expected that the inquiry would be on all 
points successful, indeed it was recognised that the term sickness is 
itself vague, but it is probable the inquiry was understood to refer to 
inability to follow ordinary occupations, or where there was no occu- 
pation then bed-fast sickness was understood. Judging from the infor- 
mation gathered from other sources it is believed that the particulars 
obtained are substantially accurate, except perhaps in regard to epilepsy 
and idiocy. In cases of persons suffering from the neuroses last 
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mentioned it is quite possible there has been some reluctance on the 
part of those filling up the schedule, especially where the persons con- 
cerned were their offspring, to record either infirmity except when its 
presence was too plain to be overlooked. 

Assuming the results of the Census of 1891 to be indicative of the 
general condition of the population of the Colony, and excluding the 
aborigines, it would appear that something like about 2 per cent. of the 
people constantly suffer from some form of infirmity arising either from 
disease or from disablement of a more or less permanent character. 
The following table shows the number and the proportion per 1,000 
suffering from each cause :— 


Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. | Persons. 


Total cases of Infirmity| 13,926 8,325 | 22,251 |23°11! 16°14 19°88 


_—_— | a 


Sickness— 
Paralysis 321 851 : . “77 
i 130 339 : . 31 


15 ‘00 
4,385 10,117 é 8°51 9°06 


eisai Week wick 
4,836 | 11,322 | 10°80} 9:38 | 10°14 


Other Infirmities— 
Accident 211 1,459 | 2°09 “41 1°31 
Deat and Dumb 173 383 "Bb "34 34 
Dumb only 6 9 ‘01 “Ol “Ol 
568 1,348 | 1°30 : 1-2] 
325 741 69 : 66 
1,203 S129 | 312. 
Idiotic 122 286 ef 
Crippled 593 | 1,775 | 1°97) 
Lost a Limb 69 635 "94 
219 | 1,164 | 1°57 





A separate classification of the Chinese was made, but no special 
features were disclosed except that 10 out of the 15 lepers were of this 
nationality. The number of Chinese insane was 73, a much larger 
figure than their proportion of the community warrants ; but in this the 
Chinese were not singular, as several other nationalities have a like 
undue proportion. 

During the census year there were 943 deaths due to accidents, 
780 being of males and 163 of females. On the day of enumeration 
1,248 males and 211 females, or somewhat similar proportions, being 
those to whom their accidents were not immediately fatal, or of such 
a nature as were not likely to prove fatal, but yet to require special 
attention. 
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The blind numbered 416 males and 325 females, of whom 657 were 
adults and 84 under 21 years of age. Of these 32 adults were employed 
or connected with the Industrial Blind Institution at Sydney, and 20 
children in other public institutions. 

By crippled was understood such as through illness and accident had 
lost the complete or partial use of one or more limbs without being 
entirely deprived of the member itself. The term is none too happy, 
seeing that a majority of the persons afflicted were not disabled from 
following gainful occupations. 

The deaf and dumb comprised 162 adults and 221 children and others 
under 21 years—of these 57 were inmates of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Sydney. There were 780 males and 568 females returned 
as being deaf but not dumb. Deafness, as defined in the census schedule, 
was intended to mean total infirmity, but the inquiry was possibly 
misunderstood by some, and cases of infirmity of hearing short of total 
deafness were recorded, but the figures viewed in ages give no clue to 
what was really understood. There are 127 persons under 21 years 
returned as deaf and 1,221 above that age. The persons returned as 
dumb but not deaf were only 9, 3 of whom were males, and 6 females. 
The epileptics whose infirmity was noted on the schedule were 209 
males and 130 females; they probably comprise only those who were 
actually suffering on the day of the census—the persons'with an epileptic 
taint were doubtless much more numerous. As already pointed out 
there is reason to believe that the number of persons returned as idiotic 
understates the truth, seeing that only 116 under 21 and 172 over that 
age were so returned. Perhaps only the aggressively idiotic were 
recorded on the census papers, for truly between the drivelling idiot and 
the confessedly sane there are many grades of idiocy not likely to be 
acknowledged as such. 


DURATION OF SICKNESS. 


No doubt accurate returns could be obtained from public institutions 
as to the duration after admission and the result of all cases which have 
undergone treatment in them, but they would not be correct enough for 
general use. Many of the cases of sickness might have existed for some 
time before the patient applied for relief, and, which is of still more 
importance, as a rule only those whose condition is deemed critical are 
conveyed to a hospital, whilst what is required to make the statistics of 
any public utility is that we obtain the average duration of “sickness,” 
that is, of inability to work at the usual trade or business at each 
period of life. 

Up to the present time no statistics relating to the average duration 
of fatal sickness have been compiled, although in most cases valuable 
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information might be obtained from the registrations of deaths. So 
far, however, as relates to the duration of general sickness, some 
important material has been compiled by the Secretary to the 
Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of Oddfellows in New 
South Wales concerning the mortality and sickness among _ its 
members. From this information has been prepared the following 
table, in which comparison is made between the experience of 
that extensive Order in England and in New South Wales with 
regard to the average sickness per annum to each person, annual 
mortality per cent., and number of days sickness to each death at 
various age groups :— 


























England. | New South Wales. 
sen [aes | aotatny | Da of | its | aortiy | Doe of 
‘ Member | per annum. | 1 Death. | » Member | per annum. | 1 Death. 

| 

| 
21-25 "154 667 791 ‘401 293 958 
26-30 827 764 758 512 455 788 
31-35 ‘954 864 | 773 | -629 ‘BIB 765 
36-40 1-100 1-046 736 828 ‘667 316 
41-45 1:348 1257 | 751 1/181 988 837 
46-50 |  1°776 1545 | 805 || 1-583 1-087 1,020 
51-55 2406 2035 ses || 1-949 1-638 833 
56-60 | 3442 2769 | 867 3-299 2-278 1,014 
61-65 5306 3989 | 931 6-616 3-605 2,241 
66-70 8399 5-688 | 1,048 | 6-949 6-019 808 
71-75 13-092 $560 | 1,071 | 15-164 8-850 1,200 
76-80 18307 | 12204 | 1,050 | 14-860 | 20-000 | 520 

| | 














From the above it will be seen that both the mortality experience of 
the Colony and the sickness appear to be lower than those of England, 
but the data for New South Wales in regard to sickness are not yet 
sufficient to enable any confident deduction to be drawn from the 
tabulated results. 
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It is a matter of very common remark that nothing is more uncertain 
than the length of life which an individual may enjoy, and nothing 
more certain than the duration of lives taken in the aggregate. A 
life-table professes to give the number of persons out of a given 
number—usually 100,000—who may be expected to survive at the end 
of each year, commencing with birth or year 0, until the last has been 
counted out. As a complement to this, it shows the number who 
may be expected to die in the course of a year, and the mean after-life- 
time of persons at each completed year of life. This last is what is 
usually called the expectation of life, and is so called in the life-table 
which will be found annexed. 

The data required for a life-table are the number of persons living, as 
ascertained by an exact enumeration of the people, and the number of 
deaths recorded at each year of age. Experience, however, shows that 
neither in the case of one set of facts nor in the other is absolute 
exactitude attainable ; for, without regarding those who deliberately 
misstate their age at the time of the census, there are always some, and 
by no means a few, who either do not know the year of their birth, or 
in the census paper return themselves as at the nearest decennial age. 
Thus it is the universal experience of those who have compiled a popula- 
tion census that the number of persons at age 40, for example, largely 
exceeds that at 38, 39, 41, or 42, and similarly with 50 and other 
decennial ages. There is a tendency, but not to so marked an extent, 
for persons near the quinquennial ages, if they may so be termed, viz., 
39, 45, 05, &e., to return themselves as at these ages and not at their 
true age. The ages of persons dying are stated with more exactitude, 
although there is a tendency for the ages to group themselves round 
the decennial ages. It is necessary in a life-table to make allowance 
for the bias or personal equation which the statements of ages exhibit, 
otherwise the expectations of life when plotted to a scale would exhibit 
a series of angular points, instead of the rather graceful curves which 
the diagram shows. Dr. Farr, to whose labours the world owes the 
first English life-table, adopted a system of adjustment which effectually 
smoothed off the angular points to which allusion has been made ; but 
it is now recognised that this smoothing process was too effectual, and 
the variations from uniformity at certain ages, arising from change of 
life, from the effects of climate and environment, or from emigration, 
are altogether lost. Since the compilation of the fourth or last English 
life-table by Dr. Ogle, the question of adjustment has been very fully 
discussed and the method used by Mr. W. 8S. B. Woolhouse, in adjusting 
the graduation of the tables of mortality adopted by the Institute of 
Actuaries, has met with general approval; and it is the system of 
Woolhouse that has been used in calculating the mortality on which the 
tables are based. 
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The ages assumed were those ascertained at the census taken on the 
5th April, 1891, and the deaths those registered as occurring during the 
twelve months preceding and the twelve months following the day of 
the census. The number of persons dealt with was 1,123,954, being 
the population of the Colony, less the aborigines ; and the number of 
deaths in the two years, 30,504. It may be well to note at this stage 
that the death-rate of 1891 was very considerably augmented by the 
influenza epidemic, an abnormal proportion of deaths occurring amongst 
aged persons, especially females. This is a circumstance which should 
be taken into account in comparing life-tables hereafter compiled with 
the one now presented. 

The necessity for exact data in calculating life contingencies brought 
into existence the first life-table ; but there are uses to which it may be 
put that are entirely apart from the requirements of the actuary. If 
the progress of medicine, viewed as the art of prolonging life, is to 
be measured, the only gauge which can be applied is the life-table ; 
and it is held to be very positive evidence of the improved condition 
of the people, that in the forty years that elapsed between the compi- 
lation of Dr. Farr’s first table of the expectation of life, and that by 
Dr. Ogle, there was an improvement of 14 years in the expectation at 
birth. 

It is impossible to compare the expectation of life now ascer- 
tained for New South Wales with that of past years, as this is the 
first time that the expectation has been ascertained ; but a few com- 
parisons with Dr. Ogle’s table for England may not be without 
interest. First, however, it may be well to allude to several material 
points which should be kept in view in dealing with the New South 
Wales table. 

The population of the Colony is composed of two-thirds of native 
born and one-third of British or foreign parentage ; and of the persons 
over 16 years of age, about one-half belong to the latter category. The 
average length of time which the non-Australian-born have spent in the 
Colony cannot, of course, be determined ; but it must be abundantly 
plain that there is a very large number of persons in New South Wales 
whose past life has been very little influenced by Australian conditions. 
Thus the mortality experience which the tables and the diagram show 
is in reality of two kinds. The earlier ages are practically purely 
Australian, whilst the later ages are partly Australian and partly 
British and foreign, the latter element getting stronger as the ages 
advance. Therefore, though the expectation here given is correct as 
regards the population as at present constituted, it might not be so if 
the Australian-born element predominated as largely at every age as it 
does at the earlier periods. No attempt is made to differentiate the 
two elements of population, with a view of discovering whether it is 
true, as is sometimes assumed, that the conditions in Australia are 
favourable for early and middle life, but not for old age, or whether the 
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very marked superiority of the Australian over the European death- 
rate for early ages is maintained throughout all the ages. The data by 
means of which such could be done are lacking. It may be here 
sufficient to say that there is evidence to show that the admixture of 
non-Australian-born has not improved the expectation of life at the ages 
where their presence is of importance. 

An inspection of the diagram will show that the expectation of life, 
according to the New South Wales life-table, is greater for males for 
every year up to 84 than under the English life-table of Dr. Ogle. At 
birth (age.0 of the table) the difference in the expectation is 84 years, 
at 5 years of age 4:03, at 10 years it is 3°29 years, at 30 2:2 years, and 
at 60 years 0:46. For females up to 64 years much the same results 
are shown. ‘Thus, at age 0 the New South Wales expectation exceeds 
the English by 8:28 years, at 5 years by 4:34, at 10 years by 3°63, at 
30 years the difference is 2 years, at 60 it is 0:27 years. At ages 
above 64 the expectation for females is higher according to the English 
table than in that of New South Wales. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that this means that the superiority of the ages below 84 for males 
and 64. for females is lost after those years are attained. Such is not 
the case. It is true that there are more deaths compared with the | 
population at ages above those quoted in New South Wales than in 
England, but it is also true that a larger proportion is then surviving 
in New South Wales than in England. Thus out of 100,000 males 
born in New South Wales 5,920 will survive until 84, whereas in 
England the number is only 3,813. Similarly at age 90 the survivors 
in New South Wales would be 1,156, whereas in England they would 
number 802 only. The figures in regard to females show much the 
same proportions. Out of 100,000 females born in New South Wales 
48,725 would survive till 64, against 37,049 in England; 37,570 
would live till 70 years of age, against 27,723 in England; at age 
80 the numbers were 13,657 and 10,894, and at age 90 1,630 and 
1,423. 

On the diagram the expectation of life for malesand females is shown 
for New South Wales and for England, according to what is known as 
thenew English life table of Dr. Farr. In each instance the expectation 
for females exceeds that for males, varying in the case of New South 
Wales from 3:3 at age 0 to 2°5 years at 10 years, the curve approaching 
nearer and nearer as the ages increase, until the lines become almost 
mergedin one another. Neither the English life tables, as computed by 
Dr. Farr and Dr. Ogle, nor that computed by the author for New South 
Wales, show that the expectation of life of women of the reproductive 
age, say 15 to 45 years, falls nearer to that of males than at other ages. 
Whatever may be the risks attendant on child-bearing, it seems they do 
not affect the death-rate of females more largely than accidents or other 
risks to which males are liable at the same ages. The following is the 
table of the Expectation of Life for New South Wales :— 


Dek 


Expectation of Life—Males. 


Expectation Expectation | Average. Expectation Expectation | Average Expectation Expectation | Average 
Age. of of duration || Age. of of duration || Age. of of duration 
living a year. | dying ina year.| of life. living a year. | dying in a year.| of life. living a year. | dying in a year. | of life. 





*8722600 "1277400 49°60 "9928036 0071964 9650778 0349222 
‘9719879 0280121 55°78 "9926016 0073984 iy 9617963 0382037 
"9873909 *0126091 56°37 “9922719 *0077281 | 6 "9581808 "0418192 
"9920202 “0079798 56°09 "9919489 “0080511 "9544581 0455419 
"9935094 0064906 55°54 t *9915767 "0084233 | 6 *9511891 0488109 
"9940609 ‘0059391 54°90 9910973 0089027 | 6 "9491130 “0508870 
*9954520 0045480 54°22 9906768 0093232 "9469494 "0530506 
"9965826 0034174 53°41 “9903885 0096115 | 6 "9446631 *0553369 
‘9974189 "0025811 52°65 *9900638 "0099362 "9419265 0580735 
"9979421 ‘0020579 51°78 *9896719 *0103281 ‘9377764 0622236 
‘9981725 *0018275 50°89 "9892689 “0107311 *9317183 ‘0682817 
"9980949 ‘OO1L9051 49°98 “9887049 0112951 "9244133 0755867 
‘9979674 0020326 49°08 : "9879420 0120580 "9169053 0830947 
‘9977893 0022107 48°18 9872296 0127704 "9089223 0910777 
“9975604 "0024396 47°28 f “9866157 0133843 9014884 "0985116 
"9972301 | 0027699 46°40 j “9861989 0138011 8948647 "1051353 
"9970221 | "0029779 45°52 “9858149 0141851 "8889300 | "1110700 
“9965866 *0034134 44°66 "9853850 *0146150 *8824101 *1175899 
‘9961593 0038407 43°81 9848244 0151756 *8757080 *1242920 
“9957653 0042347 42°98 9838093 0161907 "8690262 1309738 
"9954553 0045447 42°16 "9821404 0178596 ‘8607608 °1392392 
"9951667 0048333 41°35 "9804566 "0195434 y *8501261 *1498739 
"9949639 0050361 40°54 Be "9789641 *0210359 *8362763 *1637237 
“9947709 0052291 39°75 *9771110 "0228890 *8197635 "1802365 
"9945492 0054508 38°95 "9758044 0241956 *7995055 | *2004945 
"9942850 "0057150 38°16 56 "9752044 "0247956 *7750000 *2250000 
“9940897 ‘0059103 37°38 "9740342 "0259658 *7485866 *2514134 
"9937435 “0062565 36°60 "9724615 0275385 *7281208 “2718792 
‘9984788 0065212 85°83 “9709995 0290005 *7053081 2946919 
"9932225 "0067775 35°06 ) "9686662 0313338 *6842561 | *3157439 
“9930151 ‘0069849 34°30 
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Expectation of Life—Females. 


Expectation Expectation | Average || Expectation Expectation | Average Expectation Expectation | Average 
Age. of of duration |) Age. of of duration || Age. of of duration 
living a year. | dying ina year.| of life. living a year. | dying ina year.| of life. living a year. | dying ina year.| of life. 

















"8888400 ‘1111600 52°90 9934405 0065595 9736931 0263069 
*9721210 ‘0278790 58°45 y 9930435 *0069565 34°88 || 6: 9713613 0286387 
‘9894336 “0105664 59°11 || *9925462 0074538 34°12 "9680335 "0319665 
9927596 0072404 58°74 ‘ *9921147 ‘0078853 33°38 "9656029 0343971 
"9954631 0045369 58 16 ‘9917070 0082930 32°64 *9625497 0374503 
"9948987 0051013 57°42 j "9913404 ‘0086596 31°91 "9594806 0405194 
"9950748 0049252 56°71 9911013 ‘0088987 31°18 "9564807 "0435193 
"9965210 0034790 55°99 9910626 0089374 30°46 "9532494 "0467506 
9976725 "0023275 55°19 ‘9908016 0091984 29°73 "9483063 0516937 
"9985209 0014791 54°11 "9905482 0094518 29°00 9427203 0572797 
"9989402 *0010598 53°39 *9903673 0096327 28°27 9355413 "0644587 
“9987100 “0012900 52°45 || 4: *9901798 *0098202 27°54 2 9275389 0724611 
"9984790 “0015210 51°52 é *9897077 "0102923 26°81 9171927 0828073 
9982349 0017651 50°60 "9897463 0102537 26°08 *9076235 "0923765 
9979653 *0020347 49°68 “9896694 0103306 25°34 t 8984561 *1015439 
9976942 0023058 48°78 ) "9895765 0104235 24°60 8893288 "1106712 
9973969 *0026031 47°90 é “9892714 0107286 23°86 "8803992 "1196008 
“9970853 0029147 47°02 - 9892917 0107083 23°11 8748750 *1251250 
"9967587 0032413 46°16 "9887459 *0112541 22°36 f 8673315 1326685 
‘9965028 0034972 45°30 "9882762 *0117238 21°61 *8600718 "1399282 
“9963181 *0036819 44°46 i "9875086 "0124914 20°86 *8536523 "1463477 
*9961315 "0038685 43°62 5% "9870483 0129517 20°11 "8446195 *1553805 
“9958683 0041317 42°79 || "9859112 0140888 19°37 ‘ 8343370 *1656630 
*9956269 0043731 41°97 "9847452 *0152548 18°64 é *8262100 1737900 
9952823 0047177 41°15 é "9834462 *0165538 17°92 é *8117506 *1882494 
"9949456 "0050544 40°34 é 9820026 °0179974 17°21 *7953155 *2046845 
"9945535 "0054465 39°54 "9801426 0198574 16°52 ‘7795171 *2204829 
"9943458 0056542 38°76 ‘9790564 "0209436 15°85 *75901 97 "2409803 
"9941092 0058908 37°98 9773721 0226279 15°17 *7309417 "2690583 
9939071 *0060929 37°20 j "9755284 0244716 14°51 f 6650307 *3349693 
"9937017 0062983 36°42 
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The calculation was extended to 100 years, but it was deemed advisable 
to cut the table short at 90 years, as the number of persons over that 
age was altogether too small to afford sufficient experience on which to 
found a life table. As a matter of curiosity it may be mentioned that 
the expectation of life at ages over 90 was as follows :— 


| 


| Living out of 100,000 born. Expectation of life in years. 
Age. | ——__—_—_—_—_—__—— 
Males. | Females. Males. Females. 
Sr eek as caer orenvecsereucee cuca: | 761 1,084 2°48 272 
Me eeactwcdavees Geiseesnee tence 529 767 2°41 2°64 
OS re ee | 361 531 2°36 2°59 
LT MRETE PETE EC RTCE TERETE EEE OIE, 242 367 2°27 2°52 
Oar cee acts catssae canwea eres 163 250 2°16 2°47 
SEER AR ES COPE EE Rr APE a 106 169 1°96 2°42 
Pc cc cacs paduah crus ou caneee 67 | 113 1°68 PAS ¥ | 
ORM cece eience ern ee | 42 75 1:37 2°31 
GB's avepuonioca tn choedcase Ge | 26 | 49 ‘80 2°28 
DO inc idigncankencibexccsauaees | 13 31 16 2°31 
| 


In addition to the expectation of life in New South Wales, in the 
following table will be found a column showing the H.M. (healthy 
male) table of the Australian Mutual Provident Society. The cor- 
responding figures of Dr. Ogle’s English Life Table are also given, by 
way of comparison. And while the after-lifetime at each age in the 
H.M. table of the A.M.P. Society is higher than that for the Colony, the 
gradation is much the same in each calculation. That one should give an 
estimate of greater longevity, at the different ages, than the other is but 
natural, for in computing the table for the whole Colony the total numbers 
of persons living and dying at each period of life are taken into con- 
sideration, whereas in the case of the A.M.P. table, only selected lives, 
or such as would be accepted by an insurance society, form the basis of 
computation. Looking at the two tables, therefore, in their true light, 
the one is more an index of the correctness of the other than if the 
figures in both were identical. Dr. Farr calls the Life Table a biometer, 
and speaks of it as of equal importance, in all inquiries connected with 
human life or sanitary improvements, with the barometer or thermometer 
and similar instruments employed in physical research ; and as being 
also the keystone or pivot on which the whole science of life assurance 
hinges. For even supposing that an insurance society had empirically 
arrived at an equitable rate of premium for assuring lives, the Mortality 
or Life Table is still required in order to ascertain the value of such 
premiums for a prospective term of years, as against the value of the 
sums assured thereby, so that a statement of assets and liabilities may 
be periodically prepared. Without such knowledge a division of 
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“ profits” would be impossible. In fact, the Life Table is absolutely 
essential for the “solution of all questions depending on the duration 
of human life” :— 


New South Wales. England. (Dr. Ogle.) 
H.M. 
Age. A-M.P.So.. |~ | | 
M. | M. F. 

TERI hc contcvsceuet ceeieer seen: 49°6 O27 er xc vesvive: 41°4 44°6 

DAVOUIW: Weclerscses ec heresh tar 54°9 OPA ercv ete 50°9 53°] 
id EE rarer ree 20) ee ON ees || secs ve 47°6 49°8 
DO gyn ee oeeeg eecsca cise oes) 484 | ABS | -cecevess. 43°4 45°6 
v2 | en rere rere rey 42°2 | 44:5 46°0 39°4 41°7 
BO yp neon at ees iilor seer ere: 38°2 40°3 41°8 35°7 38°0 
HY eC COT ey 34°3 36°4 37°5 32°1 34°4 
MET CEE EE eer rere 30°5 32°6 33°4 28°6 30°9 
AO Speer eimencecers tiereseacees 26°8 29°0 29°3 25°3 27°5 
7 er ey ee 23°3 25°3 264. 92-1 | 24-1 
DU yp eetcseccsu ore ce seu ruee cet 19°8 21°6 22°6 18°9 20c] 
DO esse ccercscostotereus rode: 16°6 17°9 189 16°0 17'3 
GO Se aeciccascesscervccse cts 13°6 145 15:2 13°1 14:2 
GOD erase fenriers wae oe 11°0 11°4 12°0 10°6 11°4 
LO ess sscoeceesastete wees sere 8°6 8°6 9°6 8°3 | 9°0 
Dims MeRcare sean tewe net ee eae 6°5 6°5 7‘1 6°3 6°9 
SOE tcc tnedac citer ce 5:0 5°0 4°8 4°8 5:2 
SOM inte eesti cence: 3°4 3°7 3°4 3°6 39 
QU ee ietee sere ace tecesctes 2°5 2°6 2°4 4a | 2°9 

NATURALIZATION. 


The law relating to the naturalization of foreigners in New South 
Wales is mainly contained in two statutes. ‘The first of these is the 
Denization Act of 1828, 9 George IV, No. 6. This Act enables the 
Governor, or Acting Governor, to grant letters of denization to such 
foreigners as may arrive in the Colony with a recommendation to that 
effect from the Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, such letters 
of denization to entitle the holder to all the rights, privileges, and 
advantages in the Colony which a British-born citizen could claim. The 
second enactment bearing upon the question is that known as the 
Naturalization Act of New South Wales, 39 Victoria, No. 19, which 
was passed in 1875, and assented to in 1876, having been reserved for 
the Queen’s pleasure. This Act provides that an alien in New South 
Wales may hold and acquire real and personal property, but shall not 
be qualified for any office nor enjoy either a municipal or parliamentary 
franchise ; he shall not be qualified to be the owner of a British ship, 
nor have any rights and privileges except such as are expressly conferred 
upon him. After a residence in the Colony of not less than five years 
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a foreigner may apply for letters of naturalization, and the Governor 
may give or withhold the same as he thinks best for the public good. 
Such ieee if granted are to be of no effect until the oath of allegiance 
has been taken, after which the holder becomes in every respect entitled 
to all the privileges which attach to those who are British by birth. The 
only case in which naturalization is no longer permitted is in regard to 
the Chinese, which was provided for by special legislation, as will be 
shown hereafter. ‘ 

There were 143 foreigners naturalized in this Colony during the year 
1892. Of European races the Germans have availed themselves most 
largely of the privileges of naturalization, the number of certificates 
issued to them amounting to nearly one- fourth of the total number 
granted within the past ten years. The following table shows the 
native countries of those colonists who obtained certificates of naturali- 
zation during each year, from 1883 to 1892 :— 


* 











| 

Native Countries. sss, 1884, 1885, 1896, 1887, 1887, 1888. seo 00 __Bative ountrie, [sess 188 185199587138. | 15025001501 |s802| otal, 1891.) 1892. | Total. 
|g. (os: Re PRN a 4; 3/10)-8| 8] 7] 97 61° 9] 4 68 
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hk seerrree rere ar rice 445353420 3) Ot 64 -3:t Sil S146 59 
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Holland... cs oc 24 St EE Beret Bal Bi Ri se 7 19 
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United States ............... 1 Fa Bell dlives: ee 1 1; 1 7 
Western Islands ............| ... eee | Beardie” ee ioe 7 
COMIN ore one 1 ee faeces hee lay 1 
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BOWE verivecastse ox cceecs 406 367 128 ee 119 | 106 | 137} 99 | 193) 143) 1,822 


* Amended since the publication of the Statistical Register. 
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From this it will be seen that the Chinese have, until late years, more 
than any other nation, evinced a desire to become British subjects ; 
and the tendency is even more marked in Victoria, where, out of 3,621 
persons naturalized during the ten years from 1879 to 1888, no fewer 
than 2,939 were born in China, the greatest number naturalized in any 
one year being 1,178 in 1885. The result of the Conference held in 
Sydney in 1888, reference to which is made a few pages further on, has 
been to place a bar to the naturalization of the Chinese as well as to 
restrict the numbers arriving in the Colonies. The total number of 
persons naturalized in New South Wales from 26th July, 1849, to 31st 
December, 1892, was 6,387. 

Of those naturalized during 1892, there were 5 bakers, 1 book-keeper, 
1 bootmaker, 2 boatmen, 1 builder, 5 clerks, 2 carriers, 1 cellarman, 
1 compositor, 3 chemists, 5 carpenters, 1 commercial traveller, 1 dealer, 
1 draftsman, 1 engine fitter, 1 engineer, 1 fettler, 14 farmers, 1 fireman, 
1 gas-stoker, 5 gardeners, 1 grocer, 1 groom, | hair-dresser, 3 hawkers, 
2 house-keepers, 4 jewellers, 10 labourers, 4 licensed victuallers, 4 miners, 
5 merchants, 1 metallurgist, 2 manufacturers, 16 mariners, 1 music 
teacher, 1 miller, 1 puntman, | quarryman, I| railway employé, | stone- 
mason, 2 surveyors, | storeman, 11 storekeepers, 1 saddler, 1 sawmill 
proprietor, 1 smelter, 1 stevedore, 3 tailors, 1 tanner, 1 tinsmith, 


2 vignerons, 3 warehousemen, 2 warders,. 


CHINESE POPULATION. 


The uniformity with which the different colonies have passed laws 
restricting the immigration of Chinese, and prohibiting their landing, 
except upon payment of a heavy poll-tax, may be taken as some evidence 
of the undesirability of the race as colonists. At the census of 1861 there 
were in the Colony 12,988 Chinese ; in 1871 the number had fallen to 
7,220; rising again in 1881 to 10,205, and to 15,445 at the end of 1888, 
since which time the departures have been very numerous, only 13,289 
Chinese having been enumerated in April, 1891. For many years New 
South Wales offered little inducement to the Chinese as a place of 
settlement, the superior attractiveness of Victoria and other colonies, 
as gold producers, claiming their attention. At the rush to Lambing 
Flat in 1860, however, Jarge numbers of Chinese came across the 
border and established themselves in this Colony, their strength being 
constantly recruited by fresh arrivals from China ; but these Chinese 
did not remain in the Colony, for at the census of 1871 there were 
5,768 less than ten years previously. 
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The numbers of Chinese arriving at and departing from New South 
Wales since 1871 will be found in the following table :— 
I a a ee 


Year. Arrivals, | Departures. 


| Year. Arrivals. | Departures. 
——_—————_—SSeSFSFSSeFSSSFSEeeeSeSeee 
1871 426 44] 1,007 884 
1872 229 597 1,936 1,402 
1873 406 400 2,191 1,038 
1874 863 933 2,929 1,726 
1875 625 1,209 3,092 1,883 
1876 696 940 4,436 2,773 
1877 884 490 1,848 1,562 
1878 2,485 1,560 7. 941 
1879 1,979 557 15 637 
1880 2,942 876 17 581 
1881 4,465 929 21 755 


a 


Tt will be seen that 1878 and the following years-are marked by a 
large increase in the arrivals from China. The influx appeared in 
1881 sufficiently formidable to demand the interference of the Legis- 
lature. Accordingly, the “Influx of Chinese Restriction Act” was 
passed, with the result that the subsequent year was marked by a 
decrease in the arrivals to the extent of 3,458, since which time there 
has been a steady increase until 1888, when legislation again stepped 
in, this time with more stringent regulations, to restrict the numbers 
arriving on these shores. The increasing desire on the part of the 
Chinese to migrate to Australia had brought about considerable dis- 
cussion, which culminated in a Conference of delegates from all the 
colonies being held in Sydney in 1888. As a result, the Conference 
prepared a draft bill, which was afterwards submitted to the Parliaments 
of the different colonies. The bill provided that more stringent regula- 
tions should be enforced to check the influx of Chinese to these shores ; 
and although it was not deemed advisable that their landing should be 
prohibited altogether, yet it was considered necessary that such a limit 
should be placed to the numbers privileged to land as would prove an 
efficient check to Chinese immigration. Before the Conference met, 
progress had been made in the New South Wales Legislature with a bill 
which was proceeded with after the Conference adjourned, and became 
law on the 11th July, 1888. By this measure vessels are prohibited 
from carrying to the Colony more than one Chinese passenger to every 
300 tons ; Chinese landing are to pay a poll-tax of £100, and are not 
to engage in mining, without express authority under the hand and seal 
of the Minister of Mines, nor are they permitted to become naturalized. 
The penalty for a breach of the Act is £500. The Act has operated to 
the entire cessation of Chinese immigration. How greatly the number 
of arrivals of Chinese has fallen off during the last ten years will be 
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seen from the table following, which also shows the number who have 


paid the poll-tax during the same period :— 


Chinese paying 


ae ° conan 


1883 
1884 


1,936 | 1,220 
2,191 1,074 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


3,092 1,284 

4,436 1,798 

1,848 | 462 
j 

15 

17 

2) 





| 
| 
1885 2,929 | 1,060 
| 
| 


At the census of 1891, there were 41,534 Chinese recorded in the 
Australasian colonies, as shown in the table following. When the 
census of 1881 was taken the total number in the colonies was set down 
as 43,706, which is 2,172 more than the number in 1891 :— 


Colony. Number. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
New Zealand 
Tasmania 





ABORIGINES. 


This name, signifying “from the origin,” was given to the earliest 
known inhabitants of Italy, but is now applied to the original or primi- 
tive inhabitants of any country. As the history of the native race in 
these colonies is so entwined with the progress of the British people in 
Australia, a few words concerning them may not be out of place. The 
aborigines of Australia form a distinct race, and it may be presumed 
that the whole of them throughout the continent sprang from the same 
stock, although it is remarkable that their languages differ so greatly 
that tribes within short distances of each other are often quite unable 
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to understand each other ; and in fact almost every large community of 
natives has its own peculiar dialect. It is difficult to form a correct esti- 
mate of their numbers, and while there is reason to believe that some 
generations ago they were very numerous, there is ample evidence of 
late years that in many places they are decreasing ; and they may now 
be counted by fives where they were formerly counted by hundreds. In 
Tasmania they have disappeared altogether, the last of the tribe in that 
colony having died in 1876. 

It is recorded that Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal popula- 
tion about the close of the last century at one million; the number 
between Broken Bay and Botany Bay appearing to have been about 
3,000. It is impossible to say how far this estimate was in accordance 
with fact ; for, although at the time it did not probably seem an exagger- 
ated conjecture in the face of so large a number as 3,000 having been 
found within the small area between the bays above mentioned ; yet, 
considering how small a portion of the territory was then explored by 
the early settlers, the statement must be accepted as what it professes to 
be, namely, an estimate at a time when the data to hand were very 
limited. At the census of 1891 the aborigines in Australia, exclusive 
of Queensland (in which colony the aborigines were not even estimated), 
were said to number 38,304, distributed as follows :— 


Colony. Males. | Female. | Total. 


Victoria 3 240 
9,279 
2,447 


565 
23,789 
5,670 


a 


New South Wales D5 | 3,721 ,280 


es 


15,687 38,304 


| 
| 

The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they are called, 
are quite a different race. They are gifted with a considerable amount 
of intelligence, quick at imitation, and brave even to rashness ; on the 
other hand they are avaricious, and oft times ferocious. According to 
the census of 1881 they numbered 44,097. Like the Australian abo- 
rigines they appear to be decreasing in number, the census of 1886 
enumerating only 41,432, although at that of 1891 the total was 41,523. 
It is believed, however, that at the time the colonists first landed their 
number was fully 120,000. 

According to the census of 1891 there were 8,280 aborigines in New 
South Wales. This total includes half-castes, who numbered 3,183. 
The number of aborigines under the control of the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society at the end of the year 1892 was 7,349, of whom 
4,212 were full-blood. This shows a decrease on the return for the end 
of 1891 of 246 full-blood, and an increase of 122 half-castes, or a net 
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decrease for the year 1891 of 124. The number of births reported 
during 1892 was 259 (153 of the children being half-castes), and the 
deaths 247 (55 half-castes). There are three mission stations under 
the control of the Board. These establishments, when first formed, 
were little more than camping grounds for the aborigines, where they 
worked for their rations, elementary instruction being imparted to the 
children, but now they have developed into settlements, with greatly 
improved huts for married couples, and adequate accommodation for 
teaching, duly qualified instructors having been appointed by the 
Department of Public Instruction. During the year, 8,566 blankets 
were forwarded from the Government Stores Department to the 
various Benches of Magistrates for distribution among the blacks. 
This bounty has been conceded for many years. At the census of 1881 
only 4,673 aborigines were enumerated, but the returns for 1891 
must not be taken as showing an increase, but as proving that at 
the previous census the aboriginals passed over as being in a wild 
state far outnumbered those within the bounds of civilization. 


It has been the misfortune of the aborigines of Australia, as it was 
of the Carribee, the North American Indian, and the Hottentot, to be 
found in the way of European colonization ; and the blacks have not seen 
the white man take possession of their territory without many an 
attempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, to stop the invasion and to 
avenge the injury. It would be easy to gather from the records of British 
colonization in Australia many instances of horrible crimes committed 
by the aborigines, who are, in fact, partakers of the worst passions of 
human nature. But it must not be forgotten that, amongst the people 
of British origin who settled upon the land formerly occupied by the 
blacks alone, were many whose crimes against the aborigines at least 
equalled in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. Cunning 
and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle; and 
the remembrance of what cunning and ferocity have done tends to make 
the colonists slow to recognize any characteristics of an opposite kind 
in the blacks. There is, however, evidence from their songs and their 
cherished traditions,* that they are by no means destitute of some 
qualities in which civilized men glory—such as the power of inventing 
tragic and sarcastic fiction, the thirst for religious mystery, stoical con- 
tempt of pain, and reverence for departed friends and ancestors. The 
manner in which they have displayed these characteristics presents such 
a strange mixture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and degrading 
thoughts, of interesting and of repulsive traditions, of pathetic and 
grotesque observances, that, in order to account for the apparent contra- 
dictions, recourse must be had to the supposition that this race has 
descended from an ancient and higher civilization, of which they have 
retained some memorials. 


* Vide Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rey. W. Ridley, M.A. 
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VACCINATION. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and is resorted 
to chiefly in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox is thought 
imminent. It is easy to discover, from the returns of the Government 
vaccinators, the years when the community was threatened by the 
disease, as at such times the number of persons submitting themselves to 
vaccination largely increased. The number returned does not include 
those treated by private medical officers, by whom a large number of 
persons are vaccinated.. The following figures show the number of 


persons vaccinated by Government Medical Officers since the year 
1876 :-— 


Sydney | Sydney 
Year. and Country. | Total. and Country. Total. 
Suburbs. Suburbs. 


1876 | 1,269 | 3,276 | 4,545 346 1,884 2,230 
1877. | 5,308 | 11,943 | 17,251 452 1,311 1,763 
1878 532 | 3,038 | 3,570 1,031 2,199 3,230 
1879 657 | 4,981 | 5,638 1,091 1,095 2,186 
1880 460 | 4,699 | 5,159 728 1,676 2,404. 
1881 | 8,738 | 52,501 | 61,239 958 1,239 2,197 
1882 308 | 1,869 | 2,249 531 1,036 1,567 
1883 296 600 896 1,326 2,675 4,001 
1884 630 | 6,569 | 7,199 


The number and ages of persons vaccinated by the Government 
vaccinators during 1892 will be found below :— 


10 years 
and Total. 
upwards. 


ore Under | From 1 to| From 5 to 
District. 1 year. | 5 years. | 10 years. 


| 
Sydney and suburbs | 808 411 348 
Country districts | 853 1,253 455 


| 373 =| 1,161 1,664 





INSANITY, 


The number of insane persons under treatment in hospitals is almost 
a fixed proportion of the total population, viz., 2°82 per thousand. 
Since 1872 the proportion has varied only 0-08 above, and 0-13 per 
thousand below, the average stated. The hospitals for insane, under the 
immediate control of the Government, are six in number—five for ordin- 
ary insane, and one, at Parramatta, for criminals. Besides these there 
are two licensed houses each for a single patient, at Picton, and one at 
Cook’s River, near Sydney, containing 102 inmates. 
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The number of insane persons under treatment on the 3lst December, 
1892, under official cognizance, was 3,312, distributed as follows :— 





No. on Register. 





Name of Hospital. ) 


Total. 




















Males. | Females. 

Gladaauil let osc oenea cs eeawuxtesucisoceeaiiaes 530 322 852 
Parramaatien 17Ge: ) ccccccsvces cesses sesseseseess 620 379 999 
Do. GeImMang le a.ccceec cc sereeas heeeees 48 9 57 

RY GRMN ONG esse eee ncctae nese ssieacametac sess 22D | eee 225 
Callan Pare recs r ae eeaee cote eee | 445 367 812 
ING WGARRIOS ors rarer cotor ook ocmacnacane ae raset 146 iii 263 
Cooke: River oscars ee 17 85 102 
Pieansed Houses, Picton .....0..cccrsceeret) | eeeiees 2 2 
Ota eer or eis eee eaten 2,031 1,281 o,012 


These figures are 178 in excess of the total for 1891. 

The proportion of insane to the whole population, as already pointed 
out, is almost a constant quantity ; this will be seen from the accom- 
panying table, giving the number of persons in hospitals for insane at 
the close of each year from 1873 to 1892 inclusive :— 


Proportion of Proportion of 














Year ended 0 _| Year ended Wan neared inane : 

81 December. | N° of Insane een 7.000, 31 December. | NO of Insane | ition te P00. 
1873 1,526 2°75 1884 | 2,524 2°86 
1874 1,588 2°76 1885 2,645 2°85 
1875 1,697 2°85 1886 2,717 2°80 
1876 1,743 2°83 1887 2,821 2°81 
1877 1,829 2°84 1888 2,898 2°80 
1878 1,916 2°85 1889 2,974 2°79 
1879 2,011 2°83» 1890 3,102 2:82 
1880 2,099 2°83 1891 3,134: 2°74 
1881 2,215 2°90 1892 3,312 2°80 
1882 2,307 2°89 
1883 2,403 2°87 Mean... 2°82 





The amount of insanity in New South Wales and in England, com- 
pared with their respective populations, is about the same, though there 
appears to be a tendency in the latter country for the rate to increase. 
The greatest proportion of lunacy in these colonies is found in Victoria, 
and the lowest in Tasmania, South Australia, and Queensland. The 
following figures show the number of insane persons per thousand 
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of the population in the United Kingdom, and in the Australasian 
Colonies :— 


Insane per- | 
Country. sons per 1,000 Country. 
of population. 


Insane per- 
sons per 1,000 
of population. 


5 R me 


: Queensland 
Scotland . : South Australia 
Ireland 3° Western Australia 
New South Wales : Tasmania 
Victoria : 





ee 
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The percentage of deaths of insane persons is comparatively light. 
The following table has been computed on the basis of the average 
number of patients resident in hospitals for insane :— 


nesses oss meen 


Percentage of deaths of average Percentage of deaths of average 
number resident. number resident. 


Male. Female. Total. Male. | Female. Total. 


a ee 


971 | 4:98 
S18 | 6-22 
761 | 4°97 
7:54 | 6°37 
6°64 | 7:03 
759 | 6°32 


—— EES 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
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It has been suggested that there is a very intimate connection between 
commercial depression and the increase in the number of insane persons 
admitted to the asylums of the Colony. A glance at the figures for 
1892 would seem to favour this view, seeing that there was an increase 
of seventy in the number of admissions compared with those of the 
previous year, the proportion per thousand of the population, advancing 
from 0°52 in 1891 to 0°56 in 1892. But these figures do not finally 
dispose of the question, for during the seven years which closed with 
1883, a period of general prosperity, the admissions ranged from 0°72 
to 0°57 per thousand. It is very probable that the most immediate 
effect of depressed times is to send to the asylums a number of harmless 
but demented persons, who in more prosperous days are supported by 
their relatives. On the other hand, the quota of admissions to asylums 
in prosperous times is maintained by insanity induced directly or 
indirectly by the means of indulgence which high wages and large 
gains commonly afford. The number of admissions to the Hospitals 
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for Insane and the proportion to 1,000 of the mean population are 
shown below :— 





Proportion to | Proportion to 











| 
Year. | Admissions. | population per | Year. | Admissions. | population per 
| poe ol, | | 1,000 
is73. | 342 #+| «+O82 | 1884 | 493 0°55 
1874 | 330 0°58 | 1885 567 0°60 
1875 356 0°60 1886 567 0°58 
1876 360 0°59 1887 532 0°52 
1877 | 457 , 0°72 1888 587 0°55 
1878 424 0°64 1889 500 0°50 
1879 44() 0°63 | 1890 611 0°54 
1880 476 0°65 1891 596 0°52 
1881 494 0°64 1892 666 0°56 
1882 473 0°59 os 
1883 476 0°57 Mean ...... 0°59 








There is no law in force in this Colony to prevent the influx of insane 
persons ; and, as a consequence, the splendid hospitals, which the bounty 
of the Gov ernment has established for the treatment of the ; insane, have 
been the means of burdening the community with the care of unfortu- 
nate persons belonging to other countries, where the treatment meted 
out to the insane is less generous or less scientific than in New South 
Wales. Were it not for this influx of insane from outside its boun- 
daries, the rate for this Colony would be much lower than it is at 
present. The following figures show the birth-places of patients in the 
hospitals for the insane during the year 1892 :— 

















| ) ‘ Parc re 
Country. | eee : ch roots i Country. Bees ‘ Spee 
New South Wales...| 1,278 | 32-22 | France ......ceececeeeee. | 22 | 0°55 
Other British Colonies} 200 | 5:05 | Germany............... 87 | 2:19 
Lag Ce Deere srnceecise 918 Salm OMINA mente. seers: 75 1°89 
MGOULANG.9<..7500- ss) ces 205 5°17 | Other Countries and 
Frelands6- ate ee 973 | 24°53 not ascertained ... | 208 5:25 


In this and the two following tables all the patients received into 
the hospitals for insane during the whole of the year are enumerated ; 
the number remaining under control on the 31st December is given in a 
previous table. 

The number of persons under restraint, who are natives of this 
Colony, is only 32°22 per cent. of the total, whilst the native-born 
element of the total population is above 64 per cent. Of the British- 
born patients, England contributes more than twice the number that 
her population in this country would warrant, and Ireland nearly five 
times the number. 

The ages of the insane are set forth in the following table, which 
shows that nearly one-half of the whole number (48 per cent.) are 
between 30 and 50 years of age. The table deals only with patients 
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in hospitals for insane, and gives the percentage for 1892 at each period 
of life. 











Ages of Insane. | No. of Patients, | Percentage of 
all ages. 
UNGGE OLY CATES Src cct soso ee toes ene Meee cessecteees 6 "15 
PSO eran econ. icane cscs cosets race catcesicr ese eeieneas 27 ‘68 
it LS. Fs Ror ter orrrer rer ere rere rere 48 1°21 
Bi peLU aac sovarussnicaeanes Mens ctseraemweeaccn een cates 116 2°93 
DOE CO cocatceoencucnenee ses ee ER cune esi cscseeommes sues tes 587 14°78 
het eel MEO OCERE CO ETE ET re ere 944 23°80 
Co A ig MELEE RET PETER eee Ie rere perere 968 24°41 
OO OO ec cocen. orcas cpaaa teste ee secesearte deere 747 18°84 
GR OL Civics taceescccn ine seer cet camuvecsoeaen acts cseaee 358 9°03 
DO, sO eases eee toca gees ceceae tree eeeite ence 141 3°56 
80 years and upwards .............. secs acer esscctacts 24 ‘61 





Juvenile lunatics are as a rule sent to the Hospital for the Insane 
at Newcastle, an asylum which is set apart for imbecile and idiotic 
patients, so that of the 81 mentioned in the foregoing table as being 
under 15 years of age, the majority were in that institution. 

The major portion of the persons under restraint are single ; amongst 
the married, females largely predominate, as also amongst the widowed. 
The condition as to marriage of patients in hospitals for the insane 
during 1891 is shown hereunder :— 








| 
Condition as to Marriage. | Male. Female Total. 
EIB) cae rco cask cones Voie inet csaseeter ats 1,615 | 608 2,223 
WPRETIOR Ye ages toeasccescessesae sees: 518 | 652 1,170 
IWAGOWOG)) ocsec con ee cece eente eee 116 | 169 285 
Unascertained — ......... s.ccseccccceees 204 | 84 | 288 








It is popularly supposed that the principal cause of insanity is intem- 
perance. The experience of this Colony, however, does not bear out this 
opinion. The amount of insanity directly due to drink, though certainly 
large, is not so considerable as that due to other causes. As far as the 
records of the hospitals show, the percentage of persons admitted suffer- 
ing from insanity traceable to intemperance, is not more than 12-90 per 
cent. of the total admissions. 

Persons suffering from mania induced by excess of drink recover com: 
paratively quickly, and at any one time their number in the hospitals 
for the insane is scarcely more than 5:5 per cent. The most potent 
cause appears to be hereditary influence. How far this is productive 
of insanity cannot, however, be exactly determined ; for although the 
Inspector-General of the Insane, a high authority on lunacy, has ascer- 
tained that hereditary influence and congenital defect can be credited 
with only 8-86 per cent. of the total insanity, this percentage gives no 
idea of the actual amount of hereditary insanity in the Colony. Of the 
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large number of patients the causes of whose insanity is unknown, it is 
believed that in most instances the insanity is due to hereditary in- 
fluence, and even in those cases where the primary cause of insanity has 
been ascertained, there is strong presumption that many of the patients 
have inherited an insane neurosis. 

In the following table will be found the percentages of the various 
causes of insanity. The calculations are made on the apparent or 
assigned causes in the cases of all patients admitted into the asylums 
for the insane during the year 1892 :— 


| Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
of causes of causes of 

of male of female total 
insanity. insanity. insanity. 


Cause of Insanity. | 





Moral :— 

Domestic trouble (including loss of re- 

latives and friends) 2°03 5°45 
Adverse circumstances (including busi- 

ness anxiety and pecuniary diffi- 

culties) | 
Mental anxiety and ‘‘worry ” (not in-' 

cluded under above two heads), and 

overwork | 
Religious excitement | 
Love affairs (including seduction) 
Fright and nervous shock 
Tsolation 
Nostalgia 

Physical :— 
Intemperance in drink 
Do (sexual) 

Venereal disease 
Self-abuse 
Sunstroke 
Accident or injury 
Pregnancy 
Parturition and the puerperal state .. 
Lactation ) 


Puberty 
Change of life 
Fevers 
Privation and overwork 
Epilepsy 
Influenza 
|g SVT oR eee ee 
Disease of skull and brain | 
Locomotor ataxy 
Old age 
Other bodily diseases and disorders ... 
Excess of opium 

Previous attacks 

Hereditary influence ascertained 


Congenital defect ascertained 
Unknown 18°41) | 18°41 
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During the year 1892 the deaths of persons afflicted with lunacy 
numbered 191, viz., 122 males and 69 females. The following are the 
causes of death, and the number who died from each disease :— 

Class Order. Disease. Males. | Females. | Total. 

ie 2 Dysentery and diarrheea................ 2 ] 3 
| en ere Malignant disease.............cccccececees|  ceeeee 1 ] 

Tyra eee Pulmonary consumption ................ 9 1B 20 

ern eee Dishetes meliGas,......cco-pcccercrscessen] concen 1 ] 

V. 8 General debility and old age.,.......... 16 11 27 

VI. | 1 Apoplexy and paralysis................. 5 2 7 

rien (rere Epilepsy and convulsions... ........... 16 6 22 

Mee Creme (cereyear General paralysis, .........:.ceserssseceses 20 4 24 

Seren meer Maniacal and melancholic exhaus- 

tramiend Goons oi 21s isckscs apinepanses 8 3 11 
ee | ...... | Inflammation and other diseases of 
| the brain, tumour, &c. ............... 21 12 33 

Vik 3 Diseases of the heart and blood- 

VORBONB 0 135 sinieaiy side's ssdoeseanecistiotees 10 10 20 

VL. 4 Inflammation of the lungs, pleure 

| agpbbronebite ss. Foiese. scciisackidsesdnces 5 5 10 

rere creer Grangrene of lungs ...........c0..cceere eee] 3 ewaee 3 

VI. 5 Inflammation and _ ulceration of 

stomach, intestines and peritoneum| 5 vais 5 
peeve iiteaer | Strangulated hernia, herniotomy.....|_ ...... 1 ] 

SST fom Was Diseases of liver.............cc..ccssceeees 1 ‘spies 1 

VI. 7 PMID GT IB 5 5:5 357 ons nabdace te sscwadecelioateebice 1 1 

VEE? 2 | Aowan beac. esccaccatceesena ten hs I 

WORGE| 7... 554 nis aasennnn 122 69 191 








Of the above total, 16 males and 12 females were over 70 years of 
age, so that the malady of lunacy is not incompatible with longevity. 
Three males and one female were over 80 years of age. 

The average weekly cost during the year 1892, of maintaining insane 
patients in the hospitals was about 11s, 114d. per week, of which the 
State paid 10s. 2d., the balance being made up by contributions from 
the estates of the patients themselves, or by their friends. The 
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subjoined table shows the average weekly cost per head, and average 
private contributions from 1883 to 1892 :— 


| 


Cost per head to 
State. 


Contribution 
per head from 
private sources: 


Total weekly cost 
per head. 





| 


; 
thn 
| 


fmt fred fed fod fod fod foe fod fod foe 2 





Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta. At the end of last year 
the total in confinement was 57, of whom 48 were males and 9 females, 
as compared with 53 twelve months before. During 1892 the ad- 
missions numbered 17, there were 2 discharged recovered, 2 died, and 9 
were transferred to other hospitals. The offences for which the criminal 
insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the calendar, as will 


be seen from the following table, which refers to the number in the 
institution on the 31st December, 1892 :— 


Number of insane. 
Crimes committed by the Insane. —.————K— 
Females. Total. 


Ss 


Murder 

Attempt to murder 

Manslaughter 

Rape 

Indecent assault 

Unnatural offence 

Cutting and wounding, shooting with intent, &c.. 

Horse stealing 

Assault and battery 

BERS PRC IOO Soe Sse nwicss ine cs coaseGeascoabeeteotess 

Arson and malicious burning 

Attempting suicide 

Carnally knowing a child under the age of 10 
years 

Vagrancy 

Uttering a forgery 


QD et DD OD OD et et bet be OD 
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Detention in the hospitals for the insane is usually terminated by 
the discharge of the patient on recovery or on relief for probation, to 
which must of course be added removal by death. Omitting the few 
cases where patients abscond, the following figures give the departures 
during the last ten years :— 





























Discharged. 
— a Died. 
Year. Recovered. | Relieved. 
Males. [ Parhalaa | Males. Females. Males. Females. 

1883 119 75 | 19 11 111 45 
1884 103 79 | 16 12 123 58 
1885 151 83 | 15 25 1l3 49 
1886 174 99 | 16 * 10 121 66 
1887 115 99 1] 14 lll 74 
1888 167 108 . | 20 ll 132 68 
1889 135 109 | 8 4 138 71 
1890 141 116 21 8 128 65 
1891 168 129 ll 17 167 66 
1892 154 107 17 14 122 69 
Total ...| 1,427 1,004 | 154 126 1,271 631 





During the period included in the above table 4,907 male and 3,046 
female patients were under treatment ; therefore, the proportion per cent. 
of the total number belonging to each class was— 

Per cent. of Patients. 


Males. Females. 
TR GOOW ONO a cok og ce era ce sasvessscedeaussceslecseeetos 29°40 32°96 
TLGLIG VO ee eerie rere cadacdecscedares ccerenensne 3°14 4°14 
DRI ere earn oe a stadaeeeencceeores 26°72 20°72 


The returns for the same period show the following results :— 


Males. Females. 
Average Annual Discharges... .........s:sssseeseerees 158 113 
Average Annual Re-admissions............+ssseseeeees 29 25 


whence it appears that of the patients discharged as recovered or 
relieved, some 18 per cent. of males and 22 per cent. of females are 
readmitted. Deducting, therefore, from the number of discharges the 
probable cases of relapse, it will be found that on the average the annual 
number of permanent recoveries, temporary recoveries, and deaths will 
be represented in the following proportion :— 


Males. Females. 
PINS SEOOUWOEEOG, .. ...<s0co0cescccececccocesc.copesaads 45 
Temporary Recoveries............sceccsecceseecsesessecceres 10 14 
MU a etn, as oo. cob aevn sc pepeseubeste tovedesebulseees 45 36 
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Hence it may be said that out of one thousand males who become 
inmates: of asylums for the insane, 450 will be released from their 
suffering by recovery, and 550 only by death; and of femaes, the 
proportion will be 500 by recovery, and 500 by death. As the average 
age of the patients does not differ greatly in the case of both sexes, the 
comparison may be accepted as a fair one, especially as the average time 
of residence in the asylum is also about the same. 

The average period of residence can be determined indirectly from a 
comparison between the number of persons admitted and those resident 
on a given date, and it would appear that for the ten years which closed 
with 1892, the average was 5? years for males and six for females. 

As the annual cost of each patient is about £27 19s., every person 
who is admitted to the hospitals for the insane entails a loss to the State 
of about £150. 
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PART XY. 





Instruction, Science, and Religion. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


ae history of primary education in New South Wales is naturally 

divided into four periods. During the first period, which lasted 
until 1848, the system in force was purely denominational, the Govern- 
ment granting to the heads of religious bodies assistance in proportion 
to the amount expended by them for educational purposes. No 
provision was made for the establishment of schools entirely under 
State control, and considerable dissatisfaction was the result. As early 
as 1834 attempts were made to modify the system in force, and five 
years later a grant was made with the object of securing undenomi- 
national education for the children of those who preferred it. It was 
not, however, until 1844 that any definite steps were taken in this 
direction. In that year a Committee of the Legislative Council reported 
in favour of the adoption of the Irish National School system, and, in 
accordance with this recommendation, an Act was passed in 1848 
constituting two Boards, to one of which was entrusted the adminis- 
tration of denominational education, and to the other the undenomi- 
national; or, as it was called, the National system. This anomaly of 
two rival Boards existed for eighteen years, until it was abolished by 
the passing of the Public Schools Act of 1866. This Act provided for 
two distinct classes of schools, though all schools receiving aid from the 
State were placed under the control of a Board appointed by the 
Government, and styled the Council of Education. The Public Schools 
were entirely administered by this Board, but the denominational 
schools were partly governed by the various religious bodies by whom 
they had been founded. Although the system established by the Act of 
1866 was essentially one of transition, education nevertheless made con- 
siderable progress during the years of its administration ; but it was 
found impossible to maintain this dual system, not only on account of 
its intrinsic defects, but because the principle of granting State aid to 
religious schools was repugnant to the feelings of the majority of the 
people. 

In 1880 State aid to denominational education was abolished. By 
an Act passed under the auspices of Sir Henry Parkes, which received 
the Royal assent on the 16th April, 1880, the entire educational system 
of the Colony was remodelled. The Act, in the first place, repealed 
the Education Act of 1866, dissolved the Council of Education, and 
placed the control of educational matters in the hands of the Minister 
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of Public Instruction. It provides for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of Public Schools, to afford primary instruction to all children 
without sectarian or class distinction ; Superior Public Schools, in which 
additional lessons in the higher branches may be given; Evening Public 
Schools, with the object of instructing persons who may not have 
received the advantages of primary education ; and High Schools for 
boys and girls, in which the course of instruction shall be of such a 
character as to complete the Public School curriculum, or to prepare 
students for the University. It provides that in all schools under the 
Act the teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian ; but the words “ secular 
instruction” are held to include general religious teaching, as distin- 
guished from dogmatical or polemical theology. The History of England 
and of Australia are to form part of the course of secular instruction ; 
and it is further provided that four hours during each school day shall 
be devoted to secular instruction .exclusively, but one other hour each 
day may be set apart for religious instruction, to be given in a separate 
class-room by the clergyman or religious teacher of any persuasion, to 
the children of the same persuasion whose parents do not object to their 
receiving such religious instruction. This provision has been taken 
advantage of to some extent by several of the denominations. The 
returns for 1892 show that during the year there were 14,657 visits paid 
by clergymen of the Church of England or their representatives to public 
schools, and 18,070 lessons were given. By the clergy or representatives 
of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales 1,981 visits were paid, 
and 2,549 lessons were given. The Wesleyan clergy also visited the 
public schools for the purpose of imparting religious instruction 77 times. 

It is made compulsory upon parents to send their children, between 
the ages of 6 and 14 years, to school for at least seventy days in each 
half-year, unless just cause of exemption can be shown. Penalties are 
provided for breaches of this provision. But although education is com- 
pulsory, it is not altogether free, for parents are required to pay a weekly 
fee of 3d. per child, but not exceeding ls. in all for the children of one 
family. Power is given, however, to the Minister, or the Local Board, 
to remit the fees where it is shown that the parents are unable to pay. 
The fees, except in Evening Schools, are not the property of the teacher, 
but are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Children attending 
school are allowed to travel free by rail. 

Other sections of the Act permit of the establishment of Provisional 
Schools, and the appointment of itinerant teachers in remote and thinly- 
populated districts. Provision is also made for the establishment of 
training schools for teachers, It is enacted that Local Boards shall be 
appointed, whose duty is to visit and inspect the Public Schools placed 
under their supervision, to suspend teachers in cases of misconduct not 
admitting of delay, and to endeavour to induce parents to send their 
children regularly to school, and to report the names of parents or 
guardians who refuse or fail to educate their children. It should be 
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observed that parents are not compelled to send their children to the 
Public Schools ; they have full choice in the matter, the State only 
insisting that a certain standard of education shall be attained, no matter 
whether the instruction be imparted in Public or private schools. 

Great as has been the material progress of the Colony, its intellectual 
advancement has been much more rapid. At the Census of 1881, out of 
the 751,468 persons enumerated, there were 195,029, or very nearly 26 
per cent., unable to read ; at the Census of 1891, out of a population 
(exclusive of aborigines) of 1,123,954 persons, only 244,398, or 21:7 per 
cent., were returned as unable to read. Included in the number just 
given, there were 165,781 children of four years of age and under, so 
that there were only 78,617 persons, or 7 per cent. of the population five 
years of age and over, who were unable to read—a very small proportion 
when it is remembered that this number includes Chinese, Polynesians, 
and others. Another gauge of educational progress will be found in the 
records of the marriage registers signed by marks. The earliest official 
record of marriages was for the year 1857, when out of 5,804 persons 
married 1,646 or 28-4 per cent. were unable to sign the marriage register. 
During 1891 the number of such persons was only 521, or 3:1 per cent. 
of the total number married. A generation has passed away during the 
period embraced by the following table, and the improvement shown 
thereby cannot fail to be interesting. 








Persons i so re ack Persons | Percentage} Number 
aa married. with sates with hava aa married. jieit trast. eat athe. 
1857 5,804 28°4 1,646 1884 14,964 5:2 783 
1860 5,890 | 26°5 1,559 1885 15,236 4°7 723 
1865 7,156 | yo» | 1,579 1886 15,622 4°0 622 
1870 7,696 18°2 1,403 1887 15,180 3°5 531 
1875 9,210 12°3 1,129 1888 | 15,688 3°7 587 
1850 11,144 6°7 743 1889 15,060 3°4 504 
1881 12,568 | 6°9 872 1890 15,752 a7 426 
1882 13,896 5°6 782 1891 16,914 31 521 
1883 14,810 | 6'1 903 1892 16,044 3°1 491 


The progress exhibited in the above table is marvellous. The residuum 
of population not yet educated is already very small, and, moreover, of 
the 491 persons using marks a large proportion were not born in New 
South Wales, but arrived in this Colony too late in life to avail them- 
selves of its educational system. The proportion of persons using marks 
is somewhat higher in this Colony and Queensland than in any other 
member of the group. ‘This is inno sense due to any defect in the educa- 
tional system of those colonies, but rather to the number of immigrants 
attracted thither, amongst whom there will always be found many persons 
unable to write. 
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Figures respecting all the colonies for 1892 are not available, but the 
degree of illiteracy, as disclosed by the marriage registers up to the 
latest dates to hand, was :— 


Percentage signing 
with marks. 


IN GWE SOU GRU VY LOS cece crete center oe aera Se 
BT 70 6 ea NO rs are a er eee [5 
AGUOON IRIEL Op ccc rete rccnars cease oraien ater ea nen nae nent ne 3°4 
South Australia ................. PPP ENO CEE CEPT Pe rrr Or re 4°4 
WV GREENE A USUT ALS coc cc os eecce eee eee ee ee ee 4°6 
fT TT 011 P ROn ir ne er A nee en Sete ee en eee eee 5° 
By VA LEN Ue Ieee tere iy Bee et eS Ce ee Cer or Sera 32 


Only an imperfect comparison can be made as to the number of children 
under instruction during past years, as the number in actual attendance 
cannot be distinguished from the number enrolled. The following table, 
however, gives the number of schools, both public and private, including 
the University, and enrolled scholars for a period fifty-seven years, and 
though it cannot be taken as absolutely correct, it may be relied on as 
fairly indicative of the educational progress of the Colony. Victoria, it 
should be remembered, was separated in 1851, and Queensland in 1861 :— 











Population of | : Proportion 
Year. ie Colony. No. of schools. ee ee ee enrolled.| of Vaal eg 
per cent. 
1836 77,096 85 3,391 4°4 
1841 149, 669 209 9,632 6°4 
1846 196, 704 394 19, 033 9°7 
1851 197,168 423 21,120 10°7 
1856 286,873 565 29,426 10°3 
1861 357, 978 849 37,874 10°6 
1866 428,813 | 1,155 | 59,594 13°9 
1871 517,758 | 1,450 | 77,889 15'0 
1876 614,181 | 1,629 | 131,620 21°4 
1881 778,690 2. 066 197, 412 25°4 
1886 989,340 2, 833 | 226,860 Zone 
1891 1,165,300 3. 175 252,947 74 | 
1892 1,181,475 | 3,236 | 258,582 21°9 





The number of children given in the preceding table as enrolledin the 
various schools exceeds, in almost every case, the actual school attendance, 
as the gross enrolment for the year is given, and not the mean for each 
quarter. The latter information cannot be obtained except for recent 
years, but the figures as they stand give a basis of comparison, which is 
not without value. 

The following table shows the gross enrolment of distinct children 
during the ten years which closed with 1892, as well as the quarterly 
enrolments, in the public and private schools of the Colony, omitting 
the University. The last column may be taken as giving the nearest 
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approximation to the number of children actually under tuition in State 
and private schools :— 














Scholars. 
Year. Schools. Teachers. Pavesi § chil- 
Mean quarterly Age OF Cal 
Gross enrolment. pened axe. 5 erat flail i 
1883 2,303 4,460 187,931 162,312 78°2 
1884 2,523 4,776 200,741 172,766 79°d 
1885 2,657 5,182 216,896 182,537 80°5 
1886 2,817 5,564 224,892 192,010 81°4 
1887 2,925 5,714 224,510 197,712 81°3 
1888 2,950 5,767 226,856 201,083 80°7 
1889 3,073 5,886 232,840 206,326 80°9 
1890 3,120 6,574 237,853 212,969 81°3 
1891 3,161 7,028 250,691 223,296 82°6 
1892 | 3,221 | 7,303 256,388 | 231,954 §2°8 


In the gross enrolment just given for 1892 the 1,101 children in 
reformatories, industrial schools, and charitable institutions are not 
included ; but should these be taken into account there will be 83-2 per 
cent. of all the children of school age receiving instruction in schools. 
The number of children at various age periods enrolled in State and 
private schools during 1892 was :— 








Age Period. State Schools. |: Private Schools. Total. 
7 aes 
mei 222. ws. acess. 21,029 7,324 | 28,353 
6 and under 14 ............06 174,252 | 32.945 207,197 
14 QM OVER 2.55 cc ccwswonseessee 15,360 | 5,478 | 20,838 
Rotal ” ~..2. pues 210,641 _ « 45,747 | 256,388 





The provisions of the Public Instruction Act are compulsory only 
in regard to children between the ages of 6 and 14 years, and although 
the actual enrolment at schools comprises children of 5 and under 
15 years the statutory period has been adopted for the purposes of these 
tables. According to the Census of 1891 the number of children of 
school age in New South Wales was 266,000, of whom 252,000 were 
receiving instruction in public and private schools and public institu- 
tions, excluding the University and colleges. Of these 205,673 were 


on the rolls of State schools, and the remainder were distributed among 
the various private and denominational schools, reformatories, and 
charitable institutions, while about 14,000 were either receiving no 
instruction, or were being taught at home. 


No reliable estimate of the 
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number of children under home tuition can be made, neither is it pos- 
sible to determine the number of those who have ceased to attend 
school before reaching their fifteenth year, but it is very probable that 
considerable numbers are to be found in both classes, The total known 
enrolment at private schools was 45,747 and the average attendance, 
39,915. 

Owing to the sparseness of the population in nearly all the country 
districts of the Colony, the compulsory clauses of the Instruction Act 
cannot be strictly enforced. Nevertheless, the number of children 
growing up in absolute ignorance is by no means great, and, though the 
proportion of such children cannot be even approximately determined, 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that it is steadily 
decreasing. At the census periods of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, the 
proportions of children from 5 and under 10 years who could read and 
write were in every 10,000 as follows :— 

1861. 1871. 1881. 1991. 
PGA ANG WILE «5: .205ccs0esssocdevacccecs 2,355 3,470 4,413 5,377 


Been Only eee ceasse hc sc otce eee: .. 9,289 2,752 1,982 1,368 
Unable to read ,...............cecseceeses 4,356 3,778 3.605 3,255 


Taking the children from 10 and under 15 years, the comparison is 
still more satisfactory :— 
1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 


Read and: Write si. .ce secre cick 6,769 7,666 8,804 9,705 
GAC ONY oe ee 1,854 1,292 614 143 
Unable to read=..4 10 eee, 1,377 1,042 582 152 


The steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from 1861 
to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly visible from the above tables, 


and the Census of 1891 shows that this satisfactory decrease has since 
continued. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—STATE SCHOOLS. 


When the present Public Instruction Act came into operation, on 
the 30th April, 1880, the Council of Education ceased to exist, and 
handed over to the new administration the schools, until then under its 
control. At the date mentioned, there were maintained, or subsidised, 
by the Government, 1,220 schools, attended by 101,534 scholars, thus 
distributed :— 


No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. 


BOBO sco caer cacao ae ar rection ase eee 705 68,823 
PP POVISIONAE ooo cccccee cc cee eeeneie oet anaes ea 313 8,312 
BERIT TING gos sect on sete eee es ee 97 1,683 
DENOMINAWONAL, oe cs50ss esc eee oases 105 22,716 


— 


1,220 101,534 
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At the close of 1882 the connection of the denominational schools 
with the State ceased, and the subsequent year is marked, as was to have 
been expected, by a considerable falling off in the number of children 
who were receiving their education at the expense of the State. The 
check only operated for a short period, as the year 1884 showed a 
recovery of more than the ground lost. This will be seen by the follow- 
ing table which shows the enrolment and attendance of children at State 
supported schools under the Public Instruction Act only :— 




















Year Gross enrolment of Quarterly Average 

. distinct children. enrolment. attendance. 
1882 159,490 | 134,872 90,944 
1883 155,824 130,205 88,546 
1884 167,134 | 139,159 95,215 
1885 180,929 146,570 100,462 
1886 179,990 153,244 105,538 
1887 184,060 157,262 106,408 
1888 186,692 160,919 112,220 
1889 191,215 164,701 114,569 
1890 195,241 170,357 | 116,665 
1891 205,673 178,278 | 122,528 
1892 210,641 186,207 | 132,580 





Since the withdrawal of aid from denominational schools the increase 
in the average quarterly enrolment at State schools has been 38:1 per 
cent, ; the increase in each year since was :— 


ROO Sereno cece sauce doo eae rote oe nese ieee meee nee reee 6°9 per cent 
ie TTI OE ELEY DETECT EE DOT PEE CREPE TTP 53 ss 
OEE SHO OM ERE SOR Tre CeCe eee 4°6 ‘e 
|) MEE Sc Deon EO Cee ECE ey COOPER ier CERAM EC rT errr 2°6 “ 
Le PCE EOE EEP ELECT TE EE OR oUr eR eE error 2°3 ~ 
OM ee oo oe snes cane teers ones ners ccec cate acres see 2°4 = 
BUD cee ctesc eevee diateearrnedttuns Mate cows fesse ie een: 3°4 ve 
RU Lees sees en career nevencearnicduscdcases-Senaese esas es scete 4°6 te 
bh) ee CAEEE PEER OEY Oe hers PF Ey OPEL eee Pr OME EE ae 4°4 s 


The number of schools under the direct control of the Department, 
during 1892, was 2,502, or 2,724 departments, thus classified :— 


Departments. 

Eitan asses cyte soe ee es ears eee este eno eter 
Public Schools—Superior ......... Roe coy ne seen ec Rie ease ean ee teas 231 

DEE MEN cops cc seer io veers me esen ses eta errees 1,699 
Provisional CHOO Mra ronan e eee eee ees 348 
Elalf-titne Scholae... 6.6205603.00bd00ccecieddeo cc scetetccliecteeees 341 
House-to-house Schools........:...055.000008 coonechecccseaceicces 85 
Mey Garin Bole o.i5502 isco deseccecsco codecs setdecceostpecdeacnbesbae 15 
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These schools provided accommodation for 222,411 pupils, being an 
increase of accommodation for 14,293 pupils more than the number 
provided for in the previous year. 

The following table gives the number of State schools in each of the 
Australasian Colonies, together with the number of scholars in average 
attendance :— 


























| x Number of Average 
Colpaly: | arid Number of | Scholars. attendance of 
> 1 Schools. Teachers. [Average {| Pupils 
Attendance. ] per School. 
| | 

New South Wales............000000000 2,502 | 4,636 | 132,580 | 49 
ViIGtOIa: 2c seeeocoee cee eee eae eee 2:23) 4,750 | 140,318 | 63 
Queensland ..........cc:eseeeseseceeceeeeees 657 1,498 | 45,975 | 70 
MOUGM A SUTAlIA ceca e icc e seen eee 579 1,222 | 35,371 | 61 
Western Australia ..............c0.008 96 143 2,902 | 30 
TPaSMOniaw So.00t ee eee 244 474 9,680 | 40 
New Zealand 3c. Pee 1,255 3,065 | 97,058 is 
PAVISUIRIAGION 2045 oceecr cc oset ees 7,588 15,788 | 463,884 390 








The teachers in New South Wales during the year numbered 4,636, 
viz., 2,332 males, and 2,304 females, and the staff was more than 
adequate for all requirements. 








Males. Females. Total. 

In charge of departments ................06-4 1,640 872 2,512 
PVBSIStATIGS crete een ce euros een aeceeenceraean es 176 452 628 
PUP CCACNEEEwensc eceeuemmeatescceeceteate as: 444 838 1,282 
OG ers rset cre tere oie ee eee eae 19 87 106 
Studentsiin’ training -c.ce-.cevecest soaescec es 53 5d 108 
Dota eres ersee acces eee te: 2,332 2,304 4,636 


The average number of pupils on the basis of the mean quarterly enrol- 
ment per teacher was, therefore, 40:2, and the average attendance 
per teacher, 28-6, while the average quarterly enrolment of children per 
school was 74:4. 

The curriculum of the public schools of New South Wales provides 
merely for imparting to children a sound course of primary education, 
and the elements of those sciences which form the basis of higher courses 
of education, scientific or technical. The State provides separately the 
necessary facilities for acquiring technical knowledge, under a system of 
training recently introduced, about which more will be said further on. 
The Kindergarten system has been introduced fully into five of the 
schools, and partially into thirty-two others, and between 9,000 and 
10,000 children are receiving this kind of instruction. 

The supply of teachers is obtained from three sources—the two train- 
ing colleges ; ex-pupil teachers who do not enter a training college; and 
young persons, not less than 18 years of age, who have been mostly 
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educated in the Public Schools of the Colony, and who undergo a short 
course of training under qualified teachers. Few teachers trained out- 
side the Colony find employment under the department. At the Fort- 
street Training School for males 53 students attended the course of 
training during the year. Of these 5 were seniors in their third year, 
22 were seniors in their second year, and 26 were juniors admitted at 
the beginning of 1892. It is proposed to erect a residential college for 
the training of male students within the University, and plans for the 
necessary buildings have been prepared and approved of. There will be 
accommodation for 50 students, with lecture and class rooms dining-hall, 
dormitories, &c., anda residence for the Principal. The cost is estimated 
at £37,500. The plans have been submitted to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Public Works, and were approved of and 
recommended to Parliament for construction. At the Hurlstone Train- 
ing School for female students there were 54 training during the year, 
of whom 18 were seniors in their second year, and 36 were juniors 
admitted during 1892. The pupil-teachers in the service during the 
year numbered 1,282 of whom 444 were males, and 838 females. The 
pupil-teachers are carefully selected, and are taken on probation for 
three months before they are permanently employed, and then, if 
approved, they have to serve a term of four years, when if they are 
successful in passing the necessary examinations they may enter one of 
the Training Schools. 

The number of teachers in the service of the Department of Public 
Instruction was, as already stated, 4,636, being an increase of 209 over 
the total staff at the end of the previous year. The teachers obtain 
promotion only after passing a series of examinations, which are so 
framed as to efficiently test their progress in general capacity. There 
are ten classes of male teachers in charge of schools or departments, 
their emoluments ranging from £108 to £400 per annum including 
residence ; unclassified teachers in charge of Provisional Schools receive 
from £72 to £96; assistant teachers are paid at rates varying from 
£150 to £250 ; and pupil-teachers from £42 to £72 perannum. Female 
teachers in charge of schools or departments are paid from £192 to £300 
per annum, including value of residence ; assistant teacher’s salaries 
vary from £114 to £168 ; and pupil teachers receive from £24 to £48 
per annum. Work mistresses’ salaries range from £90 to £120 per 
annum. 

The local supervision of the Public Schools of the Colony is placed 
in the hands of School Boards appointed in the various districts of 
the Colony, under the provisions of the Public Instruction Act. These 
boards are supposed to exercise a general oversight in regard to the 
Public Schools in their districts, but cannot interfere with the internal 
discipline or management of the schools, which remain under the direct 
control of the Minister of Public Instruction, and the inspectors and 
other officers of his Department. 
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The average cost per child inaverage attendance at the Public Schools 
has greatly varied, as will be seen by the following table, which gives 
the averages for the ten years, 1883 to 1892, inclusive :-— 





| For administra- | 
For the ition, including the) 


Year. F akan he ; maintenance of | amount paid as Total: 
P : schools. retiring 
allowances. 


| 
{ 


{ 
een ene RR eee 





£, 8, dd. £ 8s. d. fa d. a Re ed. 
1883 4 8 3? 4 2 OF 015 34 9 5 74 
1884 5 Me a BL 4 4 23 014 52 8 2 74 
1885 L15 5} 4 3 7 013 14 612 13 
1886 1 9 44 416 0138 14 6 4 0 
1887 ‘1 2 63 4 3 74 011 34 517 5% 
1888 015 1 4 1 7% 0 9 84 5 6 5 
1889 019 134 4 2 64 0 9 34 5 10 Fi 
1890 1 5 9 45 3 0 9 8 6 0 82 
1891 111 23 4 5 Of£ 09 4 6 5 7H 
1892 1 3 94 4 3 64 0 8 74 5 15 10% 


ee er a See ee 

In the Public Schools of New South Wales the cost per child was 
until 1888 higher than in the other Australian Colonies; the figures 
for 1892, however, show this Colony has now reduced its expenditure 
per child below that of Victoria, though it is still a little in excess of the 
other provinces. The following figures do not include cost of buildings :— 


Cost per child in 
average attendance. 
Wows Soutiy Weal: .......:c0:<scccssnsreseces scecssodseeoncs £412 ih 
WAGBOMIR, eee. cove nea sei sects stein eevee es NaRV ERD Sea er 5 3 12 
C341 1011 Bian ee Se eer ea eee ORC 4 ] gf 
NOUS SHAiPAla cnr eas eee ere. 3 3h 
Wrestern: Australia .i5.02:6505c00<naenncecus cevoarnepoactenss 3 8114 
PasMaNiann nese cr wcnecert cone iat ene reer ee 3 14 112 
New. Zealander... te tees eee ee 315 12 


The total cost per child in average attendance at the Schools under 
the control of the London School Board, in 1890, was £3 8s. dd., and 
the net cost £2 1s. 8d., but no useful purpose is to be gained by com- 
paring England and Australia in regard to cost of education, and in 
considering the expense incurred by the State in past years it should be 
borne in mind that a considerable outlay was needed to build the 
necessary school-houses after the Act of 1880 became law. Under this 
Act the expenses contingent upon the necessity of obtaining efficient 
results, in a country so sparsely populated as New South Wales, were 
unavoidably great. School-houses had to be built, teachers required 
training, and the whole machinery for providing schools and teachers 
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had to be started in so many parts of the country where there were none 
but denominational schools, and frequently no educational establishments 
at all. To these initial expenses was due, in a great measure, the 
relatively high cost of public education in the earlier years shown in the 
table on the previous page. A reduction is observable since 1885, and 
it may be expected that the cost will not at any time greatly exceed the 
present figures, as the schoolhouses have been built with due regard to 
the increase in the number of scholars which must be expected in a 
young, prosperous, and growing colony. It may be added that most of 
the school-buildings are of a character that would do credit to the 
most advanced countries in the world, the greatest care being taken to 
have them replete with all the improvements which the experience of 
centuries has suggested in older communities. 

When comparing the average cost of education per child in attendance 
in New South Wales with that of its neighbour, Victoria, the results for 
1891 must appear very satisfactory, especially when it is borne in mind 
that the smaller extent of the territory of the latter colony, and the 
greater travelling facilities, which a railway system proportionately much 
larger offers, must necessarily reduce the cost of education. In South 
Australia and Western Australia settlement is confined to certain 
districts in which the population is more compact, whilst the whole of 
the territory of New South Wales, if we except the extreme west, may 
be regarded as everywhere settled, at least to such an extent as to 
necessitate the extension of the Public School system throughout the 
greater part of the Colony. But the spread of public instruction is 
considered so pre-eminently important an object that the Legislature 
has at all times expressed its readiness to make every sacrifice, and spare 
no expense to render efficacious the system of national education which 
it adopted in 1880. 

The following table will show the total amount expended by the State 
for the ten years ended with 1892, and the annual amount per head of 
population provided for the primary education of the children of the 
Colony :— 














Per head Per head 
Year. Amount. of Year. Amount. oO 

| population. population. 

| go s. d. | £ B.. da. 

1883 | 821,853 19 8 |. 1888 597,102 ll 6 

1884 | 774,357 17 6 1889 | 635,509 1111 

1885 | 663,697 14 4 1890 | 704,260 12 9 

1886 | 654,411 13 6 1891 | 769,565 13. 5 

1887 | 624,983 | 12 5 1892 | 768,395 13° 0 
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DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION. 4o1 
ne ne aero) ne 
This statement would not be complete if some details were not fur- 


nished, showing under what principal heads this expenditure was 
incurred, and the amount of school fees received during the same 

















period. These details were :— 
a ee 

N creed enrol- | lon maintenance| | ates 
Vour Cori | ment of | On school | of Schools, in- | Total. | School ghia 

Shania. | Pais | premises. eee eS | [fore | rupias | MN fieatons de) | Fees. Perr ee, 
—————— | ee 

£ £ £ L £ 
1883 | 1,706 | 155,918 391,000 430,853 821,853 | 51,427 770,426 
1884 | 1 912 167,134 304,383 469,974 774,357 56,766 717,591 
1885 2, 046 | 173,440 178,002 485,695 663,697 | 58,926 | 604,771 
1886 | 2,170 | 179,990 155,072 499.339 654,411 63,165 | 591,246 
1887 2936 184,060 119,957 505,026 624,983 | 63,896 561,087 
1888 | 2,271 186,692 84,575 512,527 597,102 | 69,554 | 527,548 
1889 | 2,373 | 191,215 | 109,576 | 525,933 | 635,509 | 72,318 | 563,191 
1890 | 2,423 | 195,241 150,441 553,819 704,260 | 71,827 632,433 
1891 | 2,457 | 205, 673 | 191,374 | 578,191 | 769,565 | 75,913 693, 652 
1892 | 2,502 | 210,641 | 157, 679 | 610,716 768,395 | 77,524 690,871 
( | 








Se 
Tt will be seen that the amount directly contributed by parents 
towards their children’s education is but a small proportion of the 
total cost. In 1892, the contributions of the parents came to 
£77,524 9s. 10d., a sum slightly larger in amount than that received in 
1891, though less per head of average attendance than in any year since 
1885, as may be seen from the following statement, which shows for 
ten years the cost to the State of the education of each child of average 
attendance, as well as the total cost, including the amount of fees 
received :— 
Sn eee 


; Amount of Fees 
Total Cost. received. 


} 


Year. Cost to State. 





£s. d. ote ab A a 
1883 814 0 9 5 7 011 7 
1884 AO .29 S$: .2.-8 011 11 
1885 6 0 5 612 1 011 8 
1886 §12 0 6 4 0 012 0 
1887 5 5 § 517 5 012 0 
1888 414 0 5 6 5 | 012 5 
1889 418 4 5 10 ll Oo? +7 
1890 5 8 § 6 0 9 012 4 
1891 513 2 65 7 012 5 
1892 baa 2 6 15 ll O11 9 





 ——  EEeEeEeeeeSFSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsS— 
The average number of free scholars during the year 1892 was 9,3760 
or 4,894 boys and 4,482 girls, equal to a percentage of 7:1 of the average 
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attendance. It is explained by the Minister, in his annual report, that 
leniency in regard to fees had been exercised during the year on account 
of the labor troubles, especially in the Broken Hill district. 

In accordance with a design long contemplated, savings’ banks were 
opened during 1887 in connection with the public schools of the Colony. 
At the close of 1892 there were 619 banks in operation, as compared 
with 602 at the close of 1891, and the deposits for the year amounted 
to £12,442. Of this amount £9,048 was withdrawn for current use, 
and £3,551 remained to the credit of the depositors. The object aimed 
at in establishing these banks is to inculcate practically the principles 
of economy while yet the minds of the children are susceptible of deep 
impressions. A systematic training for this purpose is a thing to be 
desired in every public school, in order to engender habits of thrift 
amongst school children, to indoctrinate them as to the uses and effects 
of money that are ulterior to immediate gratifications, and to make them 
recognize and calculate upon poverty and degradation as the natural 
results of waste and improvidence. 


DENOMINATIONAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at private schools has increased more than twofold 
since 1882. This is entirely due to the withdrawal of aid from denomi- 
national schools. At the close of the year mentioned there were 124 
denominational schools under the control of the Education Department, 
with 346 teachers, and 29,651 scholars. Many of these schools ceased 
to exist immediately on the withdrawal of State aid, and the children 
by whom they were attended were transferred for the most part to the 
ordinary Public Schools of the Colony. Some of the schools, however, 
were still maintained, chiefly those connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and thenceforth appear in the returns as private schools. The 
increase in the number of private schools during 1883 was 97, and the 
increase in the attendance of children was 12,361, so that, at the lowest 
computation, 27 denominational schools were immediately closed, and 
17,290 children transferred to Public Schools. 

The following table gives the particulars respecting private schools 
from 1883 to 1892, inclusive :-— 


Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars. | Year. Schools. Teosbsee | Scholars. 
} 


a OEE EEE 


| 
1ss3. | 588 | 1,473 | 32,107 | 1888 679 | 1,854 | 40,164 
| 


1884 611 | 1,601 33,607 1889 700 
188 | 611 | 1,654 39,967 1890 697 
1886 | 647 1,808 38,766 1891 704 
1887 | 689 1,873 40,450 1892 719 


1,884 | 41,625 
2,393 | 42,612 
2.601 | 45,018 
2,717 | 45,747 


ni oe i a 
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Dividing the private schools of the Colony into their respective classes, 
there were in operation during 1892 :— 


{ 
| Schools. Teachers. 


2,117 


Scholars. 


Undenominational 
Church of England 
Roman Catholic 
Wesleyan Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Primitive Methodist 
Lutheran 


10,708 
3,221 
31,217 


235 





pt het MTS OY 





45,747 


Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are religious 
schools, though no definite form of religious opinions is inculeated therein. 
Of distinctly religious schools, those of the Roman Catholic Church com- 
prise the great majority, numbering nearly 81 per cent. of professedly 
denominational schools, and 88°9 per cent. of the scholars educated 
therein. The number of pupils attending these schools was not ascer- 
tained for the years preceding 1886. On the withdrawal of State 
assistance from denominational schools in 1882 there were in operation 
under the Department of Education, 75 Roman Catholic Schools, attended 
by 16,595 pupils, while in 1891 there were 250 schools, attended by 
30,691 pupils. There were, however, some Roman Catholic Schools 
prior to 1882 not receiving aid from the State, and, on the other hand, 
some of the schools which were closed in 1882 have notsince been opened. 
‘The following are the figures for the seven years for which returns are 
available :— 


| 


| Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 


Schools. | Teachers. | 
| Males. | Females.| Total. Males. ican Total. 


F } 
' 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 





215 
238 
247 
267 
244 
250 
243 


896 
897 
916 
996 
1,112 
1,242 
1,268 





| 11,222 
| 12,518 
| 12,535 

13,674 
| 13,021 
| 13,837 


| 13,973 | 


13,798 
| 14,474 
14,637 








25,020 | 


26,992 
27,172 


14,872 | 25.546 
15,531 | 28,552 
16,854 | 30,691 
17,244 | 31,217 





9,533 
10,158 
10,010 
10,785 
| 10,206 
10,547 
| 10,820 


11,766 
12,108 
11,799 
11,977 
12,225 
13,241 





21,279 
22,266 
21,809 
22,762 
22,431 
23,788 


13,292 | 24,112 


J 


The Church of England is the only other réligious body. maintaining 


schools of importance. 
were attended by 3,334 pupils. 


During 1892 such schools numbered 47, and 
At the end of 1882 there were in exis- 


tence 42 Church of England Schools, with an enrolment of 11,927 
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children. The following table shows the state of these schools during 
the past seven years :— 

















Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 

Year. Schools. |Teachers. a Ls Se 

Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
1886 56 143 1,794 | 1,579 | 3,373 | 1,662 | 1,346 | 3,008 
1887 73 167 1,815 | 1,514 | 3,329 | 1,588 | 1,258 | 2,846 
1888 66 154 1,548 | 1,552 | 3,100 | 1,272 | 1,242 | 2,514 
1889 47 115 1,353 | 1,302 | 2,655 | 1,065 999 | 2,064 
1890 64 209 1,844 | 1,763 | 3,607 | 1,449 | 1,410 | 2,859 
1891 47 185 1,917 |} 1,417 | 3,334 | 1,475 | 1,037 | 2,512 
1892 48 188 1,749 | 1,472 | 3,221 | 1,388 | 1,125 | 2,513 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


It has already been mentioned that the State has made provision for 
higher education, by the establishment of High Schools in the metropolis 
and the principal centres of population. The curriculum of these schools 
is of such a character as to enable students to complete the course of 
instruction, the basis of which they acquired in the Public Schools, and, 
if they so wish, to prepare themselves for the University examinations. 
Admission to these schools is by examination only. There were at the 
close of the year 1892 two High Schools for boys and three for girls ; 
the gross enrolment for that year was 427 boys and 455 girls, making 
a total of 882 children. The average attendance was 615 as against 624 
for the year 1891. During the year, 149 pupils passed the junior, 11 
the senior, and 59 the matriculation examinations at the University. 

A system of scholarships and bursaries for boys and girls at State 
schools has been brought into operation. Twenty of each—ten for each 
sex—are available for education at State, High, or Grammar Schools, 
and six bursaries for boys, and four for girls are tenable at the University. 
The former are awarded half-yearly, and the latter at the March matricu- 
lation examinations, after examination, to the most proficient pupils, 
in cases where the parents are unable to defray the expense of the pupil’s 
education. Six candidates from the High Schools—three boys and three 
girls—were successful in obtaining bursaries at the University matricu- 
lation. For the State scholarships and bursaries 98 candidates were 
successful ; 26 males and 35 females obtained scholarships for High 
Schools and Superior Schools, and 21 males and 10 females obtained 
bursaries for High and Superior Schools. 

Superior Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, in 
addition to the ordinary course prescribed for Public Schools, such other 
subjects as will enable the students to compete at the senior and junior 
public examinations, are also established. There were 92 of these schools 
in existence at the end of 1892, with an enrolment of 65,033 pupils. 

In addition to the various classes of Public Schools already mentioned, 
there exist several institutions of an educational character which receive 
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an annual subsidy from the Government. The most important of these 
is the Sydney Grammar School, which is one of the principal schools in 
the Colony. In 1892, the average quarterly enrolment was 420, and 
the daily attendance 401. Towards maintaining this school the Colonial 
Treasury contributed the sum of £2,800, the school fees and other 
revenue amounting to £5,847. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


In the year 1849 Mr. Wentworth presented a petition to the mixed Legis- 
lative Council from certain shareholders of a proprietary school, known as 
Sydney College, praying for the appointment of a select committee of 
the House “ to consider the best means of carrying on the institution so 
as to afford the youth of the Colony the means of obtaining instruction 
in the higher branches of literature and science.” The committee was 
appointed, but had, however, somewhat different instructions, and was 
directed to “consider and report how best to institute a university for 
the promotion of literature and science, to be endowed at the public 
expense.” The committee, after a few weeks’ deliberation, brought up its 
report, recommending the establishment of a university with a permanent 
endowment of £5,000 per annum out of the general revenue, and a bill 
was brought in by Mr. Wentworth in accordance with the report. The 
Council was shortly afterwards prorogued, and the measure consequently 
lapsed for that session. In 1850 the bill, which was based mainly on 
the charter of University College, London, was reintroduced by Mr. 
Wentworth, and, after some discussion and a few amendments, was 
passed, receiving the Royal assent on lst October of that year. 

The endowment was given for “defraying the stipends of teachers in 
literature, science, and art,” and for administration purposes ;_ there 
being no provision made for teaching any other branch. Power was, 
however, given to examine and to grant degrees after examination in 
law and medicine as well as in arts. The University was to be strictly 
undenominational, and the Act expressly prohibited any religious test 
for admission to studentship or to any office, or for participation in any 
of its advantages or privileges. Residence was not contemplated other- 
wise than in affiliated colleges, but authority was given to license tutors 
and masters of boarding-houses with whom students of the University 
might live. 

A Senate of sixteen Fellows was constituted by the original Act to 
govern the University, and they were empowered to elect from among 
themselves their own Provost and Vice-Provost, which titles were later 
on changed to those of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. The Fellows 
were, in the first instance, nominated by the Crown, but were to be 
replaced, as vacancies arose, by the Fellows themselves until there should 
be 100 graduates holding the degrees of Master in Arts, or Doctors in 
Law or Medicine. The first Senate commenced their labours at the 
close of the year 1850, with Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.A., as Provost, 
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and Sir Charles Nicholson, M.D., as Vice-Provost. They shortly estab- 
lished three chairs in Classics, Mathematics, and Chemistry and Experi- 
mental Physics, and sent to England for competent professors to fill 
them ; and on the 11th October, 1852, the University was opened with 
an imposing ceremony, in presence of the Governor and principal oflicers, 
and under the presidency of Sir Charles Nicholson, and twenty-four 
matriculated students were admitted to membership. 

In 1858 a royal charter was granted, which declares that “the de- 
grees of this University in arts, law, and medicine shall be recognized as 
academical distinctions of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, 
and consideration in the United Kingdom as fully as if the said degrees 
had been granted in any university of the United Kingdom.” 

Since the passing of the original Act various changes have been 
made by amending Acts, of which the principal are as follows :—By an 
Act passed in 1857, those who had taken the degree of B.A. or M.A. 
received certain privileges in respect of admission to the Bar or to the 
Roll of Solicitors. In 1861 it was directed that in addition to the 
ordinary sixteen Fellows there should be not fewer than three nor 
more than six ex officio members of the Senate who should be Pro- 
fessors in such branches of learning as the Senate should by any by-law 
select ; and such Professors and other Public Teachers and examiners 
and every superior officer declared to be such by the by-laws should 
be a member of the University, with the same rights and privileges as 
to the election of new Fellows as persons holding the degrees of M.A., 
LL.D., and M.D. In 1881 Ad ewndem degrees, with equal privileges, 
were authorized to be conferred ; and B.A.’s of three years standing 
were empowered to vote at new elections of Fellows. In 1884 the 
Senate’s powers as regards teaching and degrees were extended by 
enabling it to give instruction and grant degrees or certificates in all 
branches of knowledge with the exception of Theology or Divinity, 
subject to a proviso that no student should be compelled to attend 
lectures or to pass examinations in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern 
History ; and by the same Act it was directed, in accordance with a 
previous by-law of the Senate, that the benefits and advantages of the 
University should extend in all respects to women equally with men. 

The number of persons entitled to vote at the elections of new 
Fellows reached 100 in 1872, whereupon the Senate passed by-laws in 
respect of such elections, and styled the electoral body “ Convocation.” 
This body, including the additions made by the several amending Acts, 
and comprising heads of affiliated colleges, who had been declared to be 
superior officers of the University under the Act of 1861, now numbers 
about 500. 

The public endowment of the University stood at £5,000 a year until 
1880, when £1,000 was added for assistant lectureships, but in 1877 a 
bequest of the value of £6,000, and producing about £300 a year, was 
made by Mrs. Hovell, widow of the explorer of that name, for 
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instruction in Geology and Physical Geography, which, together with 
fees, enabled the Senate to divide the Chair of Chemistry and 
Experimental Physics into two, to the first of which Geology and 
Physical Geography were attached. In 1882 a further vote of £5,000 
was made to enable the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and 
Engineering, and to give some further help to the original Department 
of Arts. Medical and Engineering Professors and Lecturers, and a 
Professor of Natural History, and some small lectureships in Arts 
were created ; but this sum was soon found inadequate for the intended 
purposes, and has been increased to £7,900, inclusive of the £1,000 
granted in 1880. Allowances have also been made for apparatus, and a 
sum of £2,000 per annum has been granted for Evening Classes in 
Arts. Principally out of this endowment a system of Extension 
Lectures to non-matriculants was commenced in 1882, first in the 
metropolis, but spreading to places at a distance; and it is not 
improbable that as time goes on and means increase these lectures 
may become a very prominent feature in the action and influence of the 
University. 

In 1855 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, by Royal authority, for the erection of suitable buildings, and 
also to provide land for the prospective erection of four denominational 
Colleges. It comprises about 126 acres, formerly known as Grose 
Farm, to which a further grant of 9 acres was afterwards added for the 
enlargement of the domain or park. Before this grant was made the 
work of the University had been carried on in the old Sydney College, 
which, together with its library and even an endowment for a 
Scholarship bequeathed by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by the 
Government for the University, and a grant of £50,000 was made 
by Parliament in 1853 as a building fund. As early as 1854 an Act 
was passed to aid and partly endow four colleges within the University. 
A contribution of not less than £10,000, and not more than £20,000, 
was to be made from the general revenue for building funds, provided 
that an equal sum was subscribed by private individuals, and £500 « 
year was to be paid annually by the Government towards the 
stipends of Principals for each College. Just before this, steps had been 
taken to establish the St. Paul’s Church of England College, ; the St. 
John’s Roman Catholic College followed in 1857, and the Presbyterian 
College of St. Andrew in 1867. The Wesleyan body, for whom an 
equal area had been set apart, declined to accept it, and in 1873 some 
12 acres of the land originally intended for a site for their college, was 
resumed by the Crown and dedicated to the Prince Alfred Hospital ; 
and provision was made for the establishment by the University of a 
Medical School in connection with it and for the joint control of the 
University Senate and Hospital Board in respect of all appointments of 
the medical and surgical officers of the Hospital. But while the 
regulations under which students have access to the Hospital are framed 
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by the Hospital Board, with the Senate alone rests the appointment of 
Professors and Lecturers in the Medical School. 

The system of Public Examinations, similar in general character and 
purpose to the middle class examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, 
was instituted in 1867, and has gradually spread, till last year there 
were no less than sixty-six local centres other than Sydney, seven of 
which were in the Colony of Queensland ; and at the examination held 
in September of that year there were 2,305 candidates. Of these, 173 
presented themselves for the senior, and 2,132 for the junior, exami- 
nation. 134 senior and 1,467 junior candidates passed successfully. The 
University also initiated examinations of articled clerks in 1877, in 
compliance with a rule of the Supreme Court, and during 1892 there 
were 35 successful candidates. An examination of candidates for 
appointment in the Civil Service was instituted at an earlier date ; 
243 candidates presented themselves at this examination during 1892, 
and 71 were successful. 

Many donations have been made to the University for the use and 
reward of students. Among the first was a gift of £1,000 each from Mr. 
Thomas Barker and from Sir Edward Deas-Thomson, represented by 
lands which are now of twice that value. Many others followed, and 
about £42,000 has been presented up to the present date, exclusive of 
prizes, which have been exhausted by award, and irrespective of 
increases in value. About £10,000 of this is still in suspense on 
account of intervening life estates to the widows of testators. Besides 
the above, a sum of £30,000 was left by the late Mr. Thomas Fisher for 
alibrary, and £6,000 has been given by the Hon. Sir William Macleay 
for a Curatorship of the Natural History Museum, presented by him to 
the University, and for which the Government have erected a suitable 
building. There have also been bequests of property other than money 
to the estimated value of £51,000 up to the present time. 

Above all, the late Mr. John Henry Challis left his residuary estate 
to the University, subject to certain annuities. In December, 1890, the 
trustees handed over to the University the major part of the Australian 
portion of the estate consisting of £199,362 in investments, and £3,228 
cash balance. Under this bequest the Senate have created new Chairs in 
Law, Modern Literature, History, Logicand Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, 
Engineering, and Biology, to which they have given the testator’s name. 
The Hovell and Challis bequests constitute the only resources of the 
University for actual education other than the public endowments. © 

The teaching-staff, now that all the Challis Chairs are filled, consists of 
fourteen Professors, twenty-six Lecturers, of whom three are Evening 
Lecturers, and four Demonstrators. The subjects over which Professors 
preside are Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Geology 
and Physical Geography, Physiology, Anatomy, Engineering, Modern 
Literature, Logic and Mental Philosophy, Biology, Law, and History. 
The Lecturers deal with Geology and Physical Geography, Classics, 
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Modern Literature, Mathematics, Architecture, Surveying, Mining, 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Pathology, Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health, Clinical Medicine, 
Clinical Surgery, Psychological Medicine, Ophthalmic Medicine and 
Surgery, Law of Real Property and Equity, Law of Procedure including 
Evidence, Law of Wrongs, Civil and Criminal, and Law of Obligations. 
There are also Tutors in Medicine and Surgery, and a Tutor to the 
female students. The Demonstrators are appointed in Chemistry, 
Physiology, Anatomy, and Physics. 

Since its foundation the University of Sydney has conferred 1,006 
degrees of various kinds, the highest number bestowed in any one year 
being 90, in 1892. The degrees conferred include 239 who hold the 
degree of M.A., 533 B.A., 23 LL.D., 28 B.L., 33 M.D., 59 M.B., 39 
Masters of Surgery, 10 B. Sc., 1 Master of Engineering, and 17 
Bachelors of Engineering. During 1892 the degrees conferred (includ- 
ing ad eundem) were M.A. 9, B.A. 43, LL.D. 1, LL.B. 4, M.D. 2, 
M.B. 13, Ch.M. 13, M.E. 1, B.E. 4. The number of students attending 
lectures increased from 61 in 1877 to 540 matriculated and 58 non- 
matriculated students in 1892, whilst the number of candidates who 
attended the public examinations has increased hoth in the senior and 
junior divisions, the former having advanced from 63 in 1877 to 173 
in 1892, and the latter from 303 to 2,132. 

Corresponding increases in the number of successful candidates at the 
public examinations have also taken place, as the following table will 
show :— 














Number of students. Mrainheriot Public Examinations. ene 
Vean Reena Att en ding ‘quali Number of Seniors. Number of Juniors. 

Lectures. Tectia Piociatian Examined.| Passed. | Examined.| Passed. 
1876 58 _ 34 53 40 356 | 212 
1877 61 ae 23 63 38 303 | 135 
1878 62 ee 24 58 41 364 243 
1879 83 me 58 76 64 333 247 
1880 76 ae 64 66 54 381 209 
1881 81 ae 80 48 36 392 231 
1882 97 aoe 101 57 43 398 240 
1883 128 ee 85 57 36 473 299 
1884 203 nee 142 65 48 563 379 
1885 206 < 115 84 73 645 440 
1886 © 203 137 122 107 83 858 548 
1887 215 329 132 125 87 834 562 
1888 250 403 130 141 110 834 538 
1889 275 327 210 115 90 1,085 706 
1890 409 447 301 129 101 1,172 | 798 
1891 ° 532 298 478 143 110 1,729 | 1,191 
1892 598 528 540 173 134 2,132 1,467 
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The expenditure of the University is met out of the revenue accruing 
from students’ fees, the Government aid, and sundry private sources, 
including bequests, irrespectively of income for the express use or reward 
of students. The following table will show the yearly state of the 
finances of the University during the period from 1876 to 1892 :— 





| 
Receipts. 


Government aid. | 
Year. Expenditure, 
Other 








Grants for | Lecture fees. Total. 
Endowment. | Shparatus or (rai 
purposes. | | 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1876 a i eee 403 100 5,503 5,877 
1877 sh ae 334 100 5,434 5,434 
1878 5,000 1,168 324 100 | 6,592 7,748 
1879 5,000 114 476 100 5,690 5,746 
1880 5,000 1,500 457 100 7,057 6,795 
1881 5,000 1,000 706 100 6,806 6,227 
1882 10,000 2,964 1,080 100 14,144 | 10,614 
1883 12,000 2,343 1,266 120 15,729 | 15,381 
1884 12,000 3,500 2,207 170 17,877 | 16,198 
1885 12,000 4,500 2.479 385 19,364 | 20,094 
1886 12,000 5,500 2,600 323 20,423 | 20,765 
1887 12,000 4,918 | 2,819 308 | 20,045 | 20,811 
1888 12,000 7,099 | 3,022 . 385 | 22,506 | 21,867 
1889 12,000 6,800 | 5,667 807 | 25,274 | 28,030 
1890 13,900 4,734 | 5,365 293 | 24,312 | 26,075 
1891 13,900 4,400 | 7,262 | 11,694 37,256 | 36,649 
1892 15,900 | 2,200 | 7,647 | 11,843 | 37,590 | 40,083 


| 





An extensive addition to the University’s magnificent buildings has 
been made for the use of the School of Medicine. It provides the 
most complete accommodation for students desiring to follow the 
profession of medicine and surgery, and the Prince Alfred Hospital, 
erected, as before stated, on the University grant, affords them the 
necessary means of study. At the commencement of the year 1892 
there were 95 undergraduates, of whom 7 were ladies, in the Medical 
School, a very fair number considering that this school was not esta- 
blished until 1883, and then commenced with only four students. A 
laboratory for the Department of Physics has also been recently erected, 
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and is replete with every means of illustrating the teaching of physical 
science, and an equally complete laboratory and halls are in course of 
construction for the Department of Chemistry and its adjuncts. The 
prospects of the University of Sydney are excellent, and it cannot fail 
to prosper, and exert a most beneficial influence on the future of 
Australia. An Act for founding an Affiliated College for Women has 
been passed, limiting the building endowment, however, to £5,000, but 
granting £500 a year fora Principal. It will be brought into operation 
as soon as the necessary funds are collected. 


DENOMINATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
where students may be educated according to the precepts of their 
various beliefs and prepared to compete for University honors, or the 
various professions which they may adopt. Evidence of the progress 
of superior denominational education in the Colony may be seen in the 
magnificent. college buildings which surround the city, among which 
may be cited Newington College, the colleges of the Marist Brothers, 
and the Jesuit Fathers, at Hunter's Hill and Riverview, the old- 
established King’s School at Parramatta, the North Sydney Church of 
England Grammar School, the Presbyterian Ladies’ College at Croydon, 
and a host of other first-class establishments erected under the patronage 
of the various religious bodies. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Public attention was so strongly directed in the years which followed 
the great world exhibition of 1851, to the necessity of providing the 
artizan classes, and the people generally, with the means of obtaining 
a scientific knowledge of the various handicrafts, that technical schools 
sprang up in various parts of England, some being under the direct 
patronage of the State, while others were founded hy the wealthy trade 
societies, or guilds, of the great English cities. The excellent results 
following the establishment of these schools could not fail to attract 
attention in the colonies, where a sound and practical knowledge of the 
manual arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the New 
South Wales Technical School was due in great measure to the efforts of 
a few gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts, 
and as far back as 1873 it was decided to establish a Technical College 
affiliated to that institution, with the object of improving the scientific 
knowledge of Australian artizans. In the year 1878, a sum of £2,000 
was granted by Parliament towards the organization of a Technical 
College, and for five years the work of the institution was carried on in 
connection with the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a board was 
appointed by the Government to take over its management, and the 
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Technical College became henceforth a State institution. Towards the 
end of 1889 the Board was dissolved, and the Technical College came 
under the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the 
Technical College, comprises classes in agriculture, art, architecture, 
chemistry, commercial economy, geology and mineralogy, mathematics, 
mechanical engineering, pharmacy, physics, domestic economy, and 
sanitary engineering, and these classes are subdivided into sub-classes as 
may be warranted by circumstances. 

The college is open to both male and female students, and in 1892 
there were 306 classes in operation, of which 75 were in Sydney, 191 in 
various country towns, and 40 in connection with public schools. The 
teaching staff consisted of 13 lecturers, 5 resident science masters in 
charge of branch schools, and 110 teachers and assistants. The enrol- 
ments of students amounted to 10,089 in all, 3,858 of whom were in 
Sydney, and 4,902 in the country, while 1,329 represented the enrolments 
of scholars at public schools. The number of individual students was 
8,329, being an increase of 1,641 upon the number in 1891. The total 
average attendance was 6,205, the Sydney average being 1,486, that for 
the country 2,504, while the average attendance at public schools was 
652. At the annual examinations 2,178 students presented themselves, 
of whom 1,493 passed—an average of 68:5 per cent. 

Technical workshops have been fitted up in Sydney, where mechanical 
classes are held, and the teaching is illustrated by all the various tools 
and apparatus needed for the proper understanding of the different 
processes of each separate class of work. The Technical College is now 
fairly established, and its benefits are already being felt and appreciated, 
whilst the future has every promise of still greater usefulness. A site 
for the College was secured by the Government at Ultimo, on which 
a building suitable for its requirements has been erected. 

In 1892 the State expenditure on Technical Education amounted to 
£34,924. Of this amount £5,710 was paid on account of technical 
museums, and of the balance £27,800 was spent on technical schools. 
Salaries (administrative) absorbed £2,494, and £15,077 was paid to 
lecturers and teachers. Apparatus and fittings cost over £4,000, while 
£1,276 went for rent of buildings, an item that will now be materially 
reduced. The sum of £4,389 was received as fees from pupils, in addi- 
tion to £33,992 from the Treasury, on account of the Parliamentary 
vote for 1892. The cost per student, which in 1889 reached £6 15s. 4d., 
was in 1892 reduced to £3 7s. Od., and the number of students had 
increased from 2,586 in 1889 to 8,295 in 1892. 


REFORMA TORIES. 


In addition to the purely educational establishments, the State main- 
tains three reformatories or disciplinary institutions, two for girls—the 
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Industrial School at Parramatta, and the Shaftesbury Reformatory, near 
South Head—and one for boys—the nautical school-ship ‘‘ Vernon,” since 
transferred to the “Sobraon.” At the Parramatta institution the total 
enrolment of girls during the year was 136, and the new admissions, up 
to the 3lst December last were 56, of whom 28 were under and 28 over 
14 years of age. The cost of maintaining the school in 1892 was 
£2,536. The Shaftesbury Reformatory, under the Minister of Justice 
has been in existence over eleven years, and is designed for the reception 
of young women under sentence, a wise provision, for by this means are 
avoided the alternatives of sending the offenders to the institution at 
Parramatta (late at Biloela), where their influence and example might 
have a baneful effect on more youthful minds, or of consigning them to 
gaol. The want of a similar institution for criminal youths is much felt. 
It would indeed prove a boon in many cases, not only to the individuals 
themselves but to society at large, and might often be the turning point 
in a career just started on a downward course. The number of inmates 
at Shaftesbury at the close of 1892 was 25, being 7 less than 
the number for the previous year. On the “Sobraon” 414 boys 
were dealt with during the year ended 30th April, 1893, of whom 250 
were on board at the beginning of the year, and 164 were admitted 
since. The number discharged during the year was 152, so that the 
number remaining on board on 30th April, 1893, was 262. The daily 
average number on board during the year was 263. Up to the date last 
mentioned, there had been 2,820 boys admitted on board, of whom 2,547 
had left. Favorable reports were received respecting more than 93 per 
cent. of the apprentices from the nautical school-ship, who remained still 
under its supervision, and were liable to be brought back in case of mis- 
conduct. The management of the institution is excellent, and its cost 
to the State during 1892 was £8,394. The results obtained in the three 
above-mentioned establishments have hitherto been of a very successful 
character, many children having been reclaimed from a depraved life, or 
rescued from unhappy surroundings, and turned out, after a course of 
some years’ training, useful members of society. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


In a young country such as New South Wales, where most of the 
people are engaged in the development of its material resources, the 
existence of a leisured class, or one devoted to the pursuit of science, is 
hardly to be looked for. Nevertheless it is satisfactory to find that the 
higher aims of science are far from being neglected. As far back as the 
year 1821, a scientific society under the title of the Philosophical Society 
of Australasia was founded in Sydney, which, after experiencing many 
vicissitudes of fortune, was transformed in 1866 into, and afterwards in 
corporated under the title of, the Royal Society of New South Wales. 
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The society is now in a flourishing condition, counting amongst its 
members some of the most eminent men in the Colony. Its object is to 
forward the advancement of science in Australia, and favour original 
research in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philosophical interest, 
which may further the development of the resources of Australia, draw 
attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural history. The pro- 
ceedings, published every year, include papers of the greatest interest on 
important scientific questions, especially those whose solution is of Aus- 
tralian interest. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales was also established for the special purpose of furthering the 
advancement of these particular sciences. The society is housed in a 
commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, one of the most beautiful spots 
near the city, and already possesses a library and museum. ‘The 
society has been liberally endowed by the late Hon. Sir William 
Macleay, who, not content with being one of its most munificent 
supporters, was also an indefatigable worker in the field of science. The 
society’s proceedings are published at regular intervals, and contain 
many valuable papers, together with excellent illustrations of objects 
of natural history. : 

The scientific societies just mentioned depend for support mainly on 
private contributions, though the Government has hitherto allowed 
their “ Proceedings and Transactions” to be printed free of charge at 
the Government Printing Office. 

Among the other institutions of a scientific and educational character 
which the Colony so liberally supports the Sydney Observatory is 
not the least important. Situated in a commanding position, it is 
admirably fitted for the purpose it is intended to serve. The present 
building was erected in 1856 at the instance of Sir William Denison, 
then Governor of the Colony, who took a great interest in scientific 
pursuits. The Government Astronomer has under him a complete staff 
of assistants, and during the year 1892 a sum of £4,541 was expended 
in connection with the institution. Meteorological observations have 
received special attention, as befits so important a subject in a country 
whose prosperity depends so much upon climate. When the present 
Astronomer took office in 1870, there were in the Colony only six 
stations, and observations on the climate, rainfall, and other meteoro- 
logical phenomena were necessarily very limited in character. At the 
end of 1892 the number of stations had been increased to 1,237. 
Rain gauges have also been established at most of the sheep and cattle 
stations of the interior, with a result which is highly satisfactory. The 
light thrown on the true characteristics of the climate, especially of 
that part of the Colony remote from the sea coast, has tended to 
modify the notion long current as to its unfitness for agricultural as 
well as pastoral settlement. 
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The Australian Museum, which is the oldest institution of the kind 
in Australia, occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of Sydney, facing 
one of the principal parks. ‘The collections contain carefully selected 
specimens of the principal objects of natural history found in kindred 
establishments, and also a most complete collection of zoological speci- 
mens of distinctly Australian character. The popularity of the insti- 
tution is evinced by the increasing number of persons by whom it is 
visited. The Museum is open to the public every day except Monday. 
On Sundays the visitors are very numerous. The number of visitors 
during 1892 was 130,701, the daily average being 712 on Sundays, 
and 265 on week days. The expenses in connection with the 
institution amounted to £8,412, of which £864 was expended on 
account of purchase, collection, and carriage of specimens, and purchase 
of books. 

The Free Public Library was established on the Ist of October, 1869, 
when the building and books of the Australian Subscription Library 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed 
the nucleus of the present library. The number of volumes originally 
purchased was about 16,000, and on the 3lst December, 1892, they 
had increased to 97,348, including those in the lending branch, or lent 
to country libraries. The lending branch was established in 1877, to 
meet a growing public want, and, under the present system any person 
may, on the recommendation of a clergyman, magistrate, or other 
responsible person, obtain under certain simple regulations, the loan 
of any of the works on the shelves, free of charge. The scope of this 
institution was further extended by the introduction of a system by 
which country libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes may obtain on loan 
works of a select kind, which in many instances would be too expensive 
for them to purchase on account of the slender funds at their disposal. 
Under this system, boxes are made up containing from 60 to 100 books, 
and forwarded to the country libraries on application, to be returned, 
or exchanged within four months. This system was initiated in 
August, 1883, and has been carried on successfully ever since. 
In the course of 1892, 130 boxes, containing 10,141 volumes, were 
forwarded to 80 institutions, some of them at considerable distances 
from the metropolis. The distance which these books were carried 
amounted to 49,581 miles, being on an average 381 miles for each box, 
an enormous distance, partly accounted for by the fact that some 
places to which books are sent were most readily accessible through 
other colonies. All the charges in connection with the despatch and 
return of. books, insurance, &c., are defrayed by the State, and the 
system in: vogue in New South Wales is the most liberal of its kind 
in existence. 

The reference department of the Free Public Library contains 70,228 
volumes, and the lending branch 21,995. The country libraries were, 
on the 3lst December, 1892, in possession of 5,125 volumes, lent under 
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the system above mentioned, the total number of books and pamphlets, 
the property of this institution, being 97,348, classified as under :-— 








| Reference | Lendin 


g | Country 

















Synopsis of Classification. Department] Branch. | Libraries. Total. 
Natural Philosophy, Science and the Arts...| 8,137 3,385 | 895 | 12,417 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and | 
Mythology 0... ....s-.sscccesseoee sescenee. | 6,281 | 2,492 | 1,112 | 10,385 
Biography and Correspondence ............... | 4,439 3,567 | 1,385 9,391 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and| | 
Travels, @e.. - Sigs hs a eces czas ccs . | 6,459 3,181 951 | 10,591 
Periodical and Serial Literature............... 16,997: - Vivecsgiss she las 18,727 
JUTLISHTUACEHED: ¢.. «an veeitenver de wesesesstebns | 4,184 913 | 108 5,205 
Theology, Moral and Mental Philosophy, | 
Peg UBB oa Pes tn 1) aia le la as 9 ie ga | 4,060 1,308 149 5,517 
Poetry ‘and dPaina ii dictsdei ii sis Akasa asi 2,385 757. | 194 3,266 
Miscellaneous Literature and Collected 
WORKS: 325 10k: shares ana aian ietares aks ss 5,288 | *5,294 401 | 10,983 
Works of Reference and Philology........... | Se ae oe onae: Ons eee 4,546 
Duplicates and unbound volumes ............ i 3 URE eaeee rere: ararpe ren 1,950 
Pamphlet: os ss0.3..0y sees eer ore ee ee ipekals Pitas iy ae aes we aa a Oa Ce 3,772 
Books for thie Blind: s,73. Ge Rttee wes pants OB Ue Vass 598 
Total Number of Volumes ............ 70,228 | 21,995 | 5,125 | 97,348 


* Including 2,471 volumes of Fiction. 


The popularity of the Free Public Library is clearly proved by the 
number of persons availing themselves of the privileges which it affords. 
The increase has been very regular, as will be seen in the following state- 
ment showing the number of visitors to the library, rising from 59,786, 
in 1870, to 197,255, in 1892, 60,845 of whom were visitors at the lend- 
ing branch. These figures show a considerable increase on those of the 
previous year, and are the highest yet recorded in the history of the 


institution :— 


AIO aaesue sree | rbakddacen 59,786 BNE 25S wat bev dons es ceuges 
| ty Bee ree Perr ay eo ae 60,165 1882 (eleven months) ...... 
NTS: oe tac isons esecanavs: ob igesat 48,817 a8 ALS A ARE a RR gD 
|b 7 RE Oe OEP RE ey EDS 76,659 1884 (eleven months) ...... 
1874 (eleven months)......... 57,962 MMe ein Scat stececcs ts aes 
TG eRe Perr P errs Preis roe 66,900 RE ini oo as ccbdctsesscesessersos 
1 eer epee rere Ayre 72,724 |S. LO rere reer eee 
1877 (Lending Branch first Ui. See Eeestieecey es 

opened) ..........0000 124,688* DO vaca dogicee vec sersveteses sates 
DERE SEARS PET UES PDE FE 117,047 NUD sai cos serie iseeascissah teeters 
1879 (Exhibition open)...... 152,036 LOMA agen cagaracss-caateeenedied 
jb ee iy SA Reser Wasatevagesve 134,462 LIDS icc cusgnvnssenpsxcacel naan 


* Reference Library closed for three months, for moving. 


136,272 
133,731 
155,431 
161,877 
165,715 
168,685 
139,203* 
149,425 
132,983 
155,822 
173,205 
197,255 


Although the lending branch contains but 21,995 volumes, the total 
number used during the year was not less than 70,646, and the number 
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of persons availing themselves of the privilege of borrowing was 5,202 
so that on an average each book was taken a little over four times, and 
each person to whom a permit was granted used nearly fourteen volumes 
during the year. As usual, a large portion of the works read was from 
fiction, each of the 2,401 novels in the branch having been used nearly 
eight times during the year. The number of volumes of each class taken 
out was as follows :— 


Synopsis of Classification. | No. of volumes used. 


Natural Philosophy, Science, and Arts ...............cccseseceeeeees 





| 

History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology ............... 7,303 
Biography and Correspondence ..............ccececsececereceeeseees 7,376 
GOA DD YLT AVOls; O6Cle.4..cocestgecsoscceuceest sates use casper erences 11,754 
SUPIBBPRGGRCO. oo 2occee cree ec ae eee esas iesne tin coe ee tnccean eed: 1,376 
seonoal and Moral Philosophy 22012522. 0.-2-<-2 202 ste sence 4 eae ee 2,389 
Rootry and Drama 7 iicicccssai ai acnctevesscckess Haceseaiaecte cre Waeee es 2,053 

* MINOBLANOOUS LACErAbULe: ..ccccoecs lees seu eo he nineee oie sikc ote anes 13,512 
Proge Fiction: 6.2.65) cece ce Rade eeu Marans arose eAnGU ec oeat 16,887 
Ota eras caeaencsercsseassct face eet cena tycoreuss 70,649 


During 1886 and 1887 considerable extensions were made to the 
premises of the Free Public Library, which had become much too small 
for the accommodation of the public, and the proper housing of the books. 
It was at length decided to pull down the old building in Macquarie- 
street, and a contract was made about the middle of 1887 for rebuilding 
a large portion of the Library at a cost of £10,455. This work was 
progressing throughout the year 1889, and the new building was opened 
to the public in April, 1890. The Sydney Free Public Library is now 
one of the most convenient in Australia. 

The institution forms a separate department, under the control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and its cost to the State, during 1892, 





was :-— £ 
Buildings; Repairs, 0Ci.c002-5.-c:scrscenncsesestereccreces 44 
BOOKS cere erste eran eee eee Ree eee 3,483 
SRLATICR or, ce sen ocean ee hee ee ee ee 5,019 
DERINGOHANCG We 2. <5. Sereces cron ccc eine eee 1,422 
9,968 


Besides the Free Public Library of Sydney there are smaller libraries 
established in the principal population centres throughout the Colony. 
These libraries may be broadly classed under two heads—Schools of 
Arts—receiving an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of 
monetary support accorded by the public ; and Free Libraries established 
in connection with Municipalities. The former class are far the more 
numerous. Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act of 1867 any 
municipality may establish and maintain a Free Library, and, where 


7D § 
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such is done, the Council of the Municipality is entitled, for the purchase 
of books, the sum of £200 if the library is available for the use of a popu- . 
lation of 1,000 or to £100 where the population to whom the library 
would be accessible reaches 300 persons. ‘The number of volumes in the 
various public libraries, excluding the Free Public Library, is estimated 
at about 240,000. 

The National Art Gallery was first instituted in 1871 in connection 
with the New South Wales Academy of Art. It was reopened as the 
National Art Gallery in 1880, and is now situated in the Outer Domain, 
in a convenient and well-lighted building, which is at present unfinished 
as regards the exterior, although steps are contemplated. to complete the 
design. It contains an excellent collection of paintings and statuary, 
comprising some of the most famous works of the best modern artists of 
the old world, and includes several very valuable gifts from private 
persons. Like the other national institutions of New South Wales, 
the Gallery is open on Sundays as well as week-days, and on the former 
and on public holidays the attendance is especially numerous. During 
1892 it was visited by 250,109 persons, the average Sunday attendance 
being 1,993 and on week days 474. Up to the end of 1892 the total 
expenditure on this institution was £89,888, of which the sum of 
£74,902 was expended on works of art. The disbursements for 1892 


were :-— 





£ 
Toi WHOTAES GE I ou so nds oc pcp sanceccansepen let dep a Th AR heHs vy 4,926 
ior ans 2c 55 3k ced deh as po deb pcdedeaadeck done tds sdasen 241 
Pow RMN © Sais aso nn «dccnd vas pode vabdepdde se wilh in Ua sakes 1,064 
Tiskah coat Ho Ge TGAGO . neces cccsn sree ersnvesssrecas £6,231 


The Technological Museum, formerly situated in the Outer Domain, has 
been removed to apartments in a fine new building at Ultimo, which has 
been erected specially for the museum. This museum was instituted at the 
close of 1879 on the initiative of the Trustees of the Australian Museum ; 
but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was totally lost in 
1882 by the fire above-mentioned. Strenuous efforts were at once made 
to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, the museum was 
againeopened to the public, and now contains interesting and valuable 
series of specimens illustrating the various stages of many manufactures, 
and an excellent collection of animal and vegetable products. The popu- 
larity of this institution may be gathered from the fact that 144,253 
persons visited it during 1892, an increase of 31,021 upon the number 
of visitors in 1891. 

There are local Technological Museums at Goulburn, Bathurst, West 
Maitland, and Newcastle, which were visited by 40,332 persons during 
the year, an increase of 14,550 over the attendance of the previous year. 
The sum of £5,710 was expended on the various institutions of this nature 
during 1892. 
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RELIGION. 


In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in New South Wales, 
but during the early days of the Colony such was not the case. New 
South Wales was originally essentially a Crown Colony, and the Church 
establishment, as it existed in England, was naturally transplanted to 
these shores. Ecclesiastical monopoly nevertheless only continued for a 
short time, and the countenance and support of the State were eventually 
extended, during the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke, to the principal 
religious ‘bodies which then existed—the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists. To the cler gy of each of these 
denominations the Government granted what has usually been denomi- 
nated State aid, which continued long after the old political system had 
passed away and had been replaced by Responsible Government. In 
1862, however, an Act was passed limiting future payments to the clergy 
then actually i in receipt of State aid. In “the year following the passing 
of this Act the claims on the Government amounted to £32 ,o/2, and 
were thus distributed :— 

Church of England ......... £17,967 Presbyterians .............., 2,873 
Roman Catholic Church.. 8,748 Wesleyan Methodists...... 2,784 

Year by year the sum paebie has been lessening, owing chiefly to the 
deaths of clergymen in receipt of State aid, so that in 1892 the payment 
by the State was £8,043, distributed as follows :— 

Church of England ......... £4,529 Presbyterians .................. 643 
Roman Catholic Church.... 2,121 Wesleyan Methodists ...... 750 

The payments to the aleve ey of different denominations are given for 
various periods since 1863. It will be observed that in some years the 
amounts paid were less than in succeeding years. This anomaly is due 
to the temporary stoppage of the stipends of clergymen who were absent 
from the Colony :— 








| R | | 

| Church of eae . : | Wesleyan Total— 
Year. | England. rene Presbyterian. | Methodist. | All a 

| 

| sg g | &£ £ £ 
1863 17,967 8,748 | 2,873 2.784 32.372 
1864 17,519 8.234 | 2614 1,179 29,546 
1865 14.11] 7,430 | 3,090 1,572 26,203 
1870 12,386 | 6,583 2.180 1,573 22 799 
1875 10,725 5,608 | 1,626 1,372 19,331 
1880 7,739 | 3,892 1,702 1,716 | 15,049 
1885 6,041 3.000 | 1,052 1,136 | 11.229 
1890 5,591 2.600 702 900 9.793 
1891] 5,391 2 600 702 875 9.568 
1892 4,529 2121 643 750 8.043 


The number of persons entitled to State aid during 1892 was 53— 
Church of England, 14 Roman Catholics, 5 Presbyterians, and 5 Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 
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At the Census of 1891 the number of adherents to each of the denomi- 
nations, with the clergy registered for the celebration of marriages, was as 
follows; the table also shows the average number of adherents to each 
denomination compared with the number of clergymen in active service :— 


Tee nee eee ——————eee ee ee eee 




















Proportion 
Denomination. Clergy. Adherents. | of adherents to 
clergy. 
a a eS 
rans Of LANGUES ioc acccsesoessyes-csqverssneper 333 502,980 1,510 
Other Episcopalians ..............2.0.0+ eoserses 1 95 95 
Warner OMUOIIG <5. <0 asec accksco oe ne ame 295 286,895 973 
Gioreter lc TUNIS 50s an Aon cee «dn kns ves ena Oh, clateke OS) cd i: ida 
Cuthnlic (not defined) © ais0.s--. :ssesscsepea baad, resace | ee 
Presbyterian Church of New South Wales . 146 106,464 729 
Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia... 6 2,154 359 
Other Presbyterians .................0c00sdecesee 4 7172 193 
Wesleyan Methodists ..............sceccecsenees » 133 87,516 658 
Primitive Methodists...........c.ccccccsecessooee: 29 20,354 702 
OU Sissi nde ao neasqarensto 44 5 2,242 448 
Baptist Union of N. 8. Wales..............065. 27 12,344 457 
Other Baptists............cecccccccccccrsccesssowees 5 768 154 
Congregational ...........c.ccoce scssseesareeseeees 65 24,089 371 
PR tc is |: ERE PY ERP PMT COP CE TORT creer. 5 7,950 1,590 
Tee CPE oi 55 Ks. cca tek doe ete nh 9 2,336 260 
CTDOT IE MOT IGU.. ss cose: ¥ospndnneahy fe me ceeiiessnt 5 2,042 408 
Christian Brethren: . 5.35 sccisioes 0 ie dnesasesi “U tpsenay jE Rages Seas ee 
* Wr iva oc tees cocoate tes ahapucknoas 3 1 1,329 1,329 
SalvattOn ALIBY 0.6 i<secc vs cacchtosbess signee stoves 10 10,315 1,032 
Other CHrishian: SeCU6.......222.sccrecesecessstscse 8 2,773 476 
Protestants (not defined) ..........ccceeceecenee | ce eees > Ay |» Taina iesamoere >: & 
Jot eee CMe Pr ee prorrery: arene Gels 3 5,484 1,828 
aE ea ey ere nieen cer Mare Tre 19010 1 © 
RAINIER ogee eae ese coevca yore enseweaee , | Ter S28. | (testes 
Agnostic, Infidel, &...........:eseeseseeeeeneeeene| seen 727 | rae 
Freeehinkers ...... DSP YT TT ETE CPPCC OY areas 5,469 ye ee 
CURRIE soos corns sc oece a eke ndetesctseuers | ae 1:6e0-° > tae 
bE OV Ea Re RP REE PCR CCETT \euessoe en 4 foie Bape ae 
NO BEN GION a5... 2 0se on scsccccceacesrsensces os beets S100: °... |) aston 
Object to State religion.............ssssseeeeeeees [Seecens Egor a She 
Not stated, or ill-defimed ...........,cceceerereee] — everee DeTOR OR OP 
1,090 Re” SS ee 





ee 


In the figures just given the aboriginal population, to the number of 
8,020, have been excluded, and in calculating the average number of 
adherents to each clergyman the Christian Brethren have been included 
with other Christian sects. The heading just mentioned comprises, 
among others, 23 Nonconformists, 153 Christian Israelites, 16 Moravians, 
370 New Church, 345 Catholic Apostolic Church, 132 Calvinists, 247 
Quakers, 548 Christadelphians, and 307 Latter-day Saints, besides 302 
persons who call themselves Unsectarian Christians. Taking the whole 
population (less aborigines), there are 1,031 persons on an average to 
each clergyman. : 
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The number of persons attending Divine Service on Sundays averaged 
357,781 for the year 1892. This number represents the attendance of 
adults only ; if school children were included the number would be about 
476,000. When the sparseness of the population in some parts of the 
country is considered the church attendance will appear very large, and 
though apparently less than found in the. colony of Victoria, is pro- 
portionately much greater than in England. The number of adult 
attendants on Divine Service in 1890 was returned at 300,890; for 
1885 it was 263,379, and for 1881 it was 213,044, so that there has been 
a gradual increase, fairly keeping pace with the population. The relative 
numbers of each denomination in attendance have remained very much the 
same for several years past. In 1881 the Church of England had the 
largest attendance, but from 1884 the Church of Rome has taken the lead. 

The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays 
for each of the principal denominations are given hereunder. Sunday- 
school children are not included. The authorities of the Salvation 
Army return the number of attendants at their services as 45,765, 
whereas the Census returns show 10,312 only as the number of soldiers 
enrolled. It is very probable therefore that a great proportion of 
those who attended the Army services are nominally members of other 
denominations :— 











_ Number of Proportion of 
Divine Service. Divine Service. 
Per cent. 
Churchrot singland +e ccrcc a costance ae ceesene eee 83,639 16°1 
Roman Catholic 2. ...5cc oes sees Teer re | 112,474 38°] 
POSDYMELIAN ites ene eat ce ee oe 32,215 28°6 
Wesleyan Methodist ..................sccccscsscdevessevees 51,415 57°0 
Othor Methodists. 5.0... .ce.hesec.cnsesesctesexsveecaenoouss 10,020 43°1 
Congrepation alist. eu.css asc en ee scene eres 12,025 48°4 
Dap tistiteces sce aan ee ee eo 5,903 43°7 
WAlVaUIONGATM Ys 0 58 o.oo wesc atac unin res ehecss 45,765 100°0 
GtHer Denominations: eee 4,325 6°3 
Dota] see een ee ees Meneses 357,781 | 30°3 


The Church of England is the largest religious denomination in the 
Colony, whether judged by the number of professed adherents, the 
number of clergy, or the number of buildings used for Divine Service. 
During the year 1892 there were 625 churches belonging to this 
denomination and 832 buildings and dwellings used for public worship, 
accommodating 126,830 persons; the attendance of distinct persons, 
counting only adults, was 83,639. The number of clergy registered 
under Acts 19 Vic. Nos. 30 and 34, for the celebration of marriages, 
was 327. Besides the clergy regularly ordained, there were 159 laymen 
licensed to perform service. The Church provides a parsonage in 195 
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parishes, besides eighteen residences not church property. The approxi- 
mate number of services performed during the-year, including week-day 
services, was 57,323. The number of communicants affords a special 
test of the progress of Church membership, unfortunately this information 
can be given for 1892 only, the record for that year being 23,046. The 
baptisms performed numbered 13,495, and the rite of confirmation was 
administered to 1,467 males and 2,505 females. The Church of England 
in the Colony is governed by a Metropolitan who is also Primate of 
Australia and Tasmania, and five other Bishops whose sees are Bathurst, 
Goulburn, Newcastle, Grafton and Armidale, and Riverina. 

The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, assisted by a Coadjutor Bishop, under whom are the 
suffragan bishops of Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, Maitland, Armidale, 
and Wilcannia, the whole Colony forming an ecclesiastical province. 
There are 309 priests licensed to celebrate marriages. The number 
of Roman Catholic Churches: properly-so called was 444 ; besides. these 
there were 718 buildings or dwellings used for Divine Service. ‘The 
accommodation afforded by the churches amounted to about 76,663 
sittings, with standing accommodation for 114,008 persons in addition, 
and the attendance on Sundays averaged 112,474. A return published 
by the Church authorities gives the number of churches as 418, with 252 
secular priests, 79 regular priests, 168 religious brothers, and 1,418 nuns. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the Colony have 
250 churches used for public worship; there were also 485 public 
buildings or dwellings occasionally used for the same purpose in 1892. 
The. number of ministers was 166, of whom 154 were connected with the 
Presbyterian Church of New South Wales, 6 with the Presbyterian 
Church, Synod of Eastern Australia, 3 with the Presbyterian Church of 
Eastern Australia, 1 with the Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia 
unattached, with the Presbyterian Church, unconnected country, and 1 
with the Free Presbyterian Church. The accommodation provided in 
churches was 61,305 sittings, and the attendance numbered about 
32,215, not including Sunday-school children. The Presbyteriaa Church 
of New South Wales had 9,751 communicants, and administered 2,282 
baptisms during the year. 

The Wesleyan Methodist communion is ; divided into eight districts. 
Throughout the Colony there are 401 churches and 518 other preaching 
places, with sittings to the number of 87,216 in all. The denomination 
has in its service 146 regular clergy and 490 local preachers. The 
number of church members is said to be 9,631, of whom 1,220 are 
communicants, and the attendance of adherents at Divine Service is not 
less than 51,415, not including children. 

The Primitive Methodists, United Methodists, and other Methodists 
have 91 churches, and 21 other buildings, and 37 clergy ; the accommo- 
dation provided will seat 16,718 persons; the attendance at Divine 
Service is about 10,020. 
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The Congregational Church has 64 churches as well as 56 buildings 
or dwellings used for worship ; the sittings provided will accommodate 
20,390 persons. The clergy licensed to celebrate marriages number 64, 
and the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays averages about 10,787. 

The various Baptist Churches in the Colony have 32 licensed ministers, 
with 41 churches and 61 school-houses or other buildings devoted to 
public worship ; the Sunday attendance averages 5, 903° eee but 
there is sitting accommodation for 10,787. 

The Salvation Army has only 11 officers licensed to celebrate mar- 
riages, but has 208 buildings used for service, accommodating 41,195 
persons. The number of persons attending Sunday service is stated by 
the authorities to be 45,765. 

Besides those above enumerated there are other distinct religious 
bodies, for the most part Protestant denominations, with clergy licensed 
by the State to celebrate marriages. The number of clergy ministering 
to these was 26 ; the churches, school- houses, and public buildings used 
for Divine Service numbered 70 and the attendance on Sundays was 
about 4,325 persons. 

The number of registered ministers belonging to all faiths was 1,118; 
and the churches numbered 2,033, in addition to which there were 2,852 
dwellings or other buildings used for public worship. The accommoda- 
tion provided would seat about 448,492 persons. The average attend- 
ance was 357,781. 

Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-schools. The attend- 
ance of children at these schools shows a considerable increase during 
the past few years. Some part of this increase is merely apparent, and 
is due to the greater completeness in the returns, but no small portion 
of the improved attendance results from the extension of school accom- 
modation in various parts of the country. The attendance of children at 
the Sunday-schools of the leading denominations, with the number of 
schools and teachers during 1892, was :— 


| 
Number of teachers. |Average number of scholars 
























































Denomination. ae aoe | | 
| Male. |Female.| Total. Female. | Total. 

Church of England............ 550 | 1,088 | 2,565 | 3,653 | 15,369 | 20,119 | 35,488 
Roman Catholic .............. 471 | 279/1,197 | 1,476 | 11,307 | 15,766 | 27,073 
Presbyterian.................000. 226 571} 984) 1,555] 5,126| 6,593} 11,755 
Wesleyan Methodist ......... 335 | 1,400 ]1,697 | 3,096 | 10,024 | 12,759 | 22.783 
Other Methodists ............. 86 | 505| 423] 928] 3,515) 3,967| 7,482 
Congregational.....,............ | 69 393| 423 816 | 3,265} 3,923] 7,188 
Baptist: asec eee eee | 4] 164 164 328 | 1,251] 1,522 De hike 
Salvation Army Pv Erkamsiae 118 92| 157 249] 1,204; 1,267] 2,471 
Other Denominations......... 20 73 86 159 642 ris 1,399 

Totalen eee 1,916 “4,565 | 7,696 | 12,260 | 51,739 | 66,673 | 118,412 
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The attendance given above is extremely high, amounting as it does 
to 54 per cent. of the total children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, 
both inclusive, at which ages children generally attend Sunday-schools. 
The number of Sunday-schools and teachers, and the attendance during 
each of the past ten years were :— 


Average attendance. 
Number of Number of 





Year. 





schools. teachers. 
Male. cate, | omate. | tot Female. Total. 
| Sao. a he ee ee ae 
1883 | 1,441 9,793 35,205 42.610 | 77,815 
1884 1,461 9,426 35,883 43, 202 79,085 
1885 | 1,513 9,986 37,991 46,531 84,522 
1886 | 1,596 | 10,759 47,307 56,354 103,661 
' 1887 1,614 | 10,749 48,333 58,999 107,332 
1888 1,724 | 11,267 50,556 61,735 | 112,291 
1889 1,832 | 11,568 52,778 63,896 | 116,674 
1890 | 1,840 | 12,019 54,520 67,365 121,885 
1891 1,887 12,169 54,932 68,592 123,524 
1892 | 1,916 12,260 51,739 66,673 118,412 


PART XVI. 


Industrial Progress. 


HE industrial history of the Colony is naturally divided into nine 
periods, each with some distinguishing characteristic ; the first, 
extending from the beginning of settlement under Captain Phillip in 
1788 to the close of Governor Macquarie’s term of office in 1821, ata 
time when the Colony had begun to feel the good effects following the 
discovery of the passage across the Blue Mountains. The second, from 
1821 to 1838, when the system of assigning convicts to free settlers 
came toan end. The third, from 1838 to 1843, when the progress of 
the country was disturbed by a commercial crisis rendered memorable by 
the failure of the Bank of Australia. The fourth, from 1843 to 1852, 
a period of very great depression, summarily terminated by the discovery 
of gold. The fifth, from 1853 to 1858, an era of rapid growth and great 
change, ushered in with the rush for gold and ending with the subsidence 
of the intense excitement and the stoppage of immigration. The sixth, 
from 1859 to 1862, was a very disturbed period, closing with the intro- 
duction of the system of land sales by free-selection before survey. The 
seventh, from 1863 to 1872, a time of transition and recovery from the 
fever of the golden era, when the golden dreams of the fifties had faded 
away, and the social and industrial system now existing was evolved out 
of the heterogeneous elements brought together during the preceding 
period. The eighth, from 1872 to 1886, during which the public revenue 
was increased by lavish sales of the public land, and large sums of bor- 
rowed money were expended on public works. The ninth began with 
the year 1887 and is still incomplete. There are everywhere signs of 
industrial unrest, and of the determination on the part of the labouring 
classes to take a large share in governing the country, and the near future 
may bring forth important changes in the laws relating to labour. A 
satisfactory feature of the times is the recognition by both employers and 
workmen of the ruinous consequences of strikes ; on all sides there seems 
to be a disposition, when an industrial dispute arises, to accept any 
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settlement short of a sacrifice of vital principles. This is the dearly 
bought lesson of the great strikes of 1888 and 1890. An Act was 
passed by the Legislature:of New South Wales, and assented to on the 
dist March, 1892, which provides for the establishment of Councils of 
Conciliation and of Arbitration for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
This Act is now being brought into operation. A President has been 
appointed, and a Clerk of Awards, and attempts have been made to 
bring under the notice of both employers and employed the advantages 
to be derived by them from a resort to the provisions of the measure in 
case of the occurrence of any industrial dispute. 

A reference to the industrial condition of the first period is desirable 
as an historical record ; but otherwise it has little bearing upon the 
industrial developments of to-day, which are in no sense the outcome of 
conditions existing prior to 1838. Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, in his 
‘“ Account of the English Colony in New South Wales,” gives the best 
and most authentic history of the earlier days and details minutely the 
events which occurred during the thirteen years of his residence in the 
Colony. At first provisions for the support of the colonists were 
necessarily imported, and as no strenuous efforts were made to obtain 
supplies from the soil of the country the people long continued to be 
dependent upon importations from abroad, and sometimes suffered 
great privations from scarcity. In 1792, when retail shops were first 
open for the sale of goods, wages were fixed by Government regulations, 
as also was the price of bread. Very. little wheaten bread was used, flour 
being sold at the prohibitive price of 9d. per Ib. In the statement of 
prices during 1792, and the two following years, articles of luxury as 
well as necessity are quoted, but as labourers were paid only 3s. a day 
the quantity of luxuries sold by the open stores was probably very 
limited. The following are some of the retail prices :— 


Maize ; ; per lb., 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
, Moist sugar 
Soap 
Butter per ib., 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
3d. per doz., 2s. to 3s. 
Salt pork per lb., 6d. to 8d. iri per gal., 10s. to 12s. 
Salt beef per lb., 4d. per quart, ls. to ls. 3d. 


Payments for work were made “ by the piece” at prices regulated by the 
Government, agricultural labourers being paid £4 for clearing and hoeing 
for corn 1 acre of ground, and timber-getters, for sawing 100 feet, 7s. ; 
for splitting 100 feet, 1s. 6d. to 2s. In 1796 the sum paid for making 
a pair of boots was 3s. 6d., a coat 6s., a gown 5s. ; carpenters received 
5s., and field labourers 3s. a day without rations, and these were 
considered high prices. During the first five years 1,703 acres were 
cleared, 1,314 acres were brought under cultivation—for wheat 204 
acres, for barley 24, and 1,086 for maize. In 1800 the cultivated area 
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had increased to 4,665 acres, and the live stock had greatly increased in 
numbers. In 1803, with a population of over 6,000, the ruling rates 
for provisions were :— 


s. d. a 
Bobher; pec ib: 22.22.02: 3 0 Mutton, perIb. ............00. 2 0 
CROCME gg hectesadenseemn 3 0 eli Deel i440  socccdtseec 0 8 
Flour Pr an tence meee On me W heat, per bushel............ 12 0 
ee EE eee 1 6 Fowls, per pair ..........00.0 10 0 
Fresh pork, per lb. ......... 1 3 


In the first decade of the present century a series of untoward events, 
among them a disastrous inundation of the Hawkesbury River, caused 
a general depression and heavy losses. In 1810, owing to the destruction 
of crops by the floods, there was great scarcity of provisions, wheat in 
the latter half of the year rising to £1 3s. 3d. and £1 5s. 9d. per bushel ; 
mutton, beef, and pork, ls. 6d. per lb. ; potatoes, lls. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per 
cwt. ; fowls, 5s. per pair; eggs, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; bread, 54d. to 6d. per 
Ib. ; maize, 5s. 6d. to 7s. per bushel, were quotations for other kinds of 
produce. The wise management of Governor Macquarie, whose term ° 
of office extended from 1810 to 1821, materially increased the prosperity 
of the Colony. The people, according to the testimony of Captain 
Wallis, a contemporary, were in a most flourishing condition, abounding 
in all the necessaries and comforts of life. Wheat was selling at 7s. 6d. 
a bushel, maize 4s., potatoes 5s. 6d. cwt., fowls 3s. a couple, fresh beef, 
mutton, and pork, 5d. lb. Of wheat 18,174 acres were grown, with 
9,276 acres of maize, and 3,215 of potatoes, and the production of wool 
amounted to 415 bales. Coin was scarce ; the currency mainly consisted 
of Government paper, Spanish dollars, and copper, the system of barter 
necessarily prevailing to a very considerable extent. By the term 
“flourishing condition,” Captain Wallis probably meant that the Aus- 
tralian colonist was better off than the British or Irish agriculturist, 
whose condition at the beginning of the century was not an enviable.one. 

In the earlier portion of Sir Thomas Brisbane’s government the rate 
of increase of the population was accelerated by the introduction of 
greater numbers of free immigrants, a considerable proportion of whom 
were artisans, whose wages in 1823-4 were from 5s. to 7s. a day, the 
trades most in request being carpenters, stonemasons, bricklayers, black- 
smiths, sawyers, coopers, and shoemakers. Provisions of all kinds were 
plentiful at moderate prices, thé ruling rates being :— 


ee. BE s. d. 
Batter, per Ib........... 2 Sto 2 10 Bowls, Der Pail «.....cacvcaccossss 3.4 
Cheese py tteie aie TR: ach ee Wheat, per bushel............... 8 0 
Fresh pork, per lb.... 0 6t00 8 Maize +e ame Cree 6 0 
Fresh beef ,,_ ...... 0 6to9 8 Barley pepe te PA eee cis. 5 0 
Mutton eres 0 6tod 8 Potatoes, per cwt............. 8 0 
Bread Speke TON OME | andasachy Bip Per dOzeN. ....0..0.6020 00000 1 10 
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The principal articles of manufacture were coarse woollen clothes, 
cabbage-tree hats, salt, candles, leather, boots, drain-pipes, and other 
earthenware. In 1830 the population had increased to 46,300, and the 
services of mechanics and artisans of various classes were in brisk 
demand. In 1831 the wage of a skilled mechanic was £2 per week, and 
there was a strong demand for most descriptions of labour. The cost of 
living was moderate, although house-rent was high. In 1832 bread was 
sold at 7d. to 8d. per 2 lb. loaf, and flour at 14s. to 15s. per ewt. 
During the years 1832 to 1835, under the system of assisted immigra- 
tion, 7,683 mechanics and artisans arrived, but the working classes, 
especially those living in Sydney, strongly objected to the policy on 
account of the great reluctance to leave the town displayed by the new 
arrivals. ‘A select committee of the Legislative Council, appointed in 
1835, after taking much evidence, reported that good mechanics could 
earn 30s. to 40s. a week, and farm labourers 7s. 6d. to 10s. a week 
with rations. The rent of a house of two rooms in Sydney was 5s. to 
10s. a week, board and lodging for single men was 10s. 6d. per week, 
and provisions of all kinds were cheap, beef being 2d. per lb., sugar, 
24d. per lb., and tea, 2s. One of the witnesses stated that he paid 
shipwrights, coopers, and blacksmiths, 7s. to 8s., and sailmakers 6s. a 
day, adding, “‘ we consider these wages too high, but find it impracticable 
to reduce them, as rather than take less the men will go out of work, 
and they can afford to do so, because the wages of three or four days will 
suffice to maintain them for a week.” Another witness said he paid 
millwrights, blacksmiths, and engine-drivers 42s. a week, and that a good 
carpenter could earn £3 3s., and a stonemason £3 to £4a week. All 
the witnesses were agreed as to the difficulty of inducing labourers to 
move into the country districts, a difficulty which told so severely against 
the agricultural and pastoral industries that in 1838 another select com- 
mittee was appointed, to whom evidence was offered to the effect that 
the average rate of wages was 7s. a day, or 42s. a week, for mechanics, 
with a supply about equal to the demand. It was also deposed that 
masons were paid 6s. to 8s., plasterers and carpenters; 6s. 3d., quarry- 
men, 6s., blacksmiths, 7s. a day, and that ‘no mechanic need ever want 
employment”; and the cost of living was estimated at double the cost 
in Scotland or the northern parts of England, “ but for constancy of 
employment there was no comparison.” In this contemporary evidence, 
however, the allusions to the difficulty of obtaining good men, and the 
high wages enjoyed by mechanics, must be accepted with some caution. 
Ina population numbering under 98,000 the demand for good men must 
have been limited, while the presence of bond labour, and the necessity 
of finding employment for it must have interfered.very seriously with 
the regularity of the work to be obtained by free men. ‘There was pro- 
bably in the country districts a demand in excess of the supply of skilled 
labourers ; but a glance at the following table of ruling rates during the 
period 1823-38 will show that the wages they could earn offered no 
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inducements at all commensurate with the discomforts and dangers, real 
and imaginary, they expected to encounter :— 


Rate of Wages, 1823 to 1838. 





Trade. 1823. | 1883. | 1836. | 1838. 

















Per day. Per day. Per day. Per day. 
s FRR Par We fee Dias acc On [> eae mers Po eae Bp 
PAG DUI COTS eal coe eee ace aee reed sees anes 0 6 0} 0 S120) Orne 
SOO DING GES ee cae cc re eeaee cree cae rene. lite coe saee CDE: jae | 2 J i ed + ees | 1 ieee eer 
Unck ani the: cscs cams eco OM 620) One 10) Osn0 51 sO ao 
Liye eerie Seen ssupboncnaecueccaesocucs: 060] 0 5 0} 0 7 3; 0 6 6 
Cabinetmakers -.-.. ee ense eee coess 060; 0 60; 0 6 4} 0 6 0 
Carpenters cc... cn ossseuetereseseeserness 060] 0 6 0} 0 6 4| 0 6 6 
Cat eras cscs cone nee atsrcsncce teas caaes OF 7 6-0-7 6100 G6 290i c...c.. 
Chair: MAKeClSi ie cece ere eces eves os| aemnen eae OmGie 07 OG 0) eee. 
WGOPers ase oie ae ie ceeereee seats eer: 060 0 6 0| 0 6 6| 0 7 G 
Engine and boiler makers .. ......46.| eeeeeeees 0 8 2} O 8 2] .ww.eee 
MAarriers coccinea sere er rare ee tema etlh wes eneeeres 0 6 6; 0 6 5} O 6 6 
Tronfounders-.a0-...cins.oes erences ces | | meeaeheers OSGeo OGaroi OO ws 
OMNES oes ee ase e eet ese conse eclin ceenseancs OF25 0) OG os nO sia 
TEA DOULCES teases eens a eee Gms nO Oe 0 04 Oa lene oe 
Pe OCKAMIGO SE reece eee cre taee cree meneeecunes 066; 0 5 9| 0 6 0 
Millwrights .....ccccccsesecseseeeee 0661066107 3|07 8 
IN GLIOTS Oe ecseioeeec tn ueseeate eters euse rl Ancruiseerss 0 5 6] 0 410; 0 6 8 
Painters accece eee see ene oneness eee (Ue tay TU Cs asec Ee GReatore 
Plasterers ces csccccteccce eu sne eco senees oe ie OMeoos00 ee OneDe 2080. sGenG clu ae 
Blumbersuccs erase cease ees eee 06 0|05 8] 0 6 4 
MOUATTVINGN c.cenceseee tere teas tee ractes | necnoace 05 6| 0 5 6|'0 4 6 
PUMLOCIIA ROIS) mecca cies ents cere eecees 0 60| 06 0| 0 510; 0 6 O 
SLONCMASONS: ..c5-5c ecto e tees eoesee ees 0.6.01 0:6. 01) 0) 7 6170 Gos 
PEaUlOTa perce. coneaeeence ees tceaeee nots t| a tonstecers OMe 5 es |bicse-c cee 0 6 6 
WWileelwrights teers. esccnssecest werssc ime rerenens 05 6| 0 6 0] 6 5 6 
Per annum. | Per annum. { Per annum. 
Agricultural labourers .......0:eseseeeee[ seer erees 2210 0;2210 0/| 25 O 0 
Per 1,000. Per 1,000. Per 1,000. Per 1,000. 
Brickmakers ........::0cesoeccossscrsssess 060; 0 9 O | 05 3; 0 9 O 





' ! : 
tne ene ene en ma ta ECE I 
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In 1838 the system of assignment came to an end, and two years 
later transportation of convicts from England was abolished, so that the 
third period may be said to have opened under favourable auspices. 
Immigration was encouraged by votes of public money, and in five 
years the population increased nearly 80 per cent., being at the rate of 
more than 15,000 a year. By the discoveries of Sir Thomas Mitchell 
and others large areas of land were thrown open for occupation, giving 
to trade of all kinds a powerful impetus, which was strengthened by 
the amendment of the land laws. In 1839 there was a great increase 
in wages, an ordinary mechanic being able to earn from 8s. to 12s. a 
day, but this was coincident with a rise in the price of provisions, so 
that, in spite of the general demand for all kinds of labour, employment 
was difficult to obtain where rations were ‘included. Bread was 
sold at 7d. per 2-Ib. loaf; potatoes, 1d. to 24d. per lb. ; meat, 3d. to 
dd. per lb.; with a similar increase in the price of other articles of 
common use. This abnormal condition lasted until 1841, when 
wages fell to 7s. 6d. or 8s. a day for mechanics, £22 a year for farm 
labourers, and £14 to £20 a year for female servants. Notwithstand- 
ing the increased cost of living the rates just quoted were higher than 
had been paid at any time since the foundation of the Colony, but they 
were not long maintained. The abolition of transportation, advan- 
tageous though it ultimately proved, had the immediate effect of 
stopping the expenditure in the Colony of large sums from the British 
exchequer, and this, with the inflation of 1839 and the following 
years, induced a severe reaction ; prices fell, property depreciated in 
value, and the Bank of Australia suspended payment, bringing the 
period to a disastrous close. 

The year 1843 ushered in a period of extreme depression. Employ- 
ment became scarce and wages very low, while the prices of all kinds of 
property continued to decline ; but at the same time the cost of living | 
was greatly reduced, bread selling at from 24d. to 3d. the 2-Ib. loaf, 
meat 2d. to 3d. per lb., sugar 2$d. to 3d. per lb. ; while dairy produce 
and vegetables were both plentiful and cheap. The most acute stage of 
the depression was reached in 1845, when the wages of tradesmen varied 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a day, and work was not readily obtained even at 
those rates. About the middle of the period matters brightened up a 
little, but the improvement was speedily followed by a relapse, the 
depression growing more and more pronounced, until the discovery of 
gold in 1851 introduced a new era. under brighter conditions. The full’ 
effect of the gold rush on employment was not experienced, however, 
until the year 1852 was well nigh closed, and the fourth period is for 
that reason extended so as to cover that year. The wages, for each year 
of the period, of some of the prominent trades, farm labourers and female 
servants, are given in the following table. For the most part the rates 
for mechanics represent town wages, the practice in the country districts 
being for the employer to provide board and lodging and pay wages in 
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proportion, a tradesman earning 33s. a week in town, receiving probably 
about 15s. a week and board in the country. 


Rate of Wages, 1843 to 1852. 









































Trade or Calling. 288. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. | 1880. | 1851. | 1852. 
3 | | | | : 

| per | per | per | per | per | per | per per | per | per 

| day. | day. | day. | day. | day. | day. | day. | day. | day | day. 

Males— s. d.|8. d.js.d.]s.d.|s. dQ}/adisalsdaisadisad. 

Carpenvyers 2. .- aea es = <7 ons 5 0|4 0 | 40|5 2|5 6 | 5 314 914 6/6 5/9 0 

Srf€hia! cede oes }5 0/4 0|4 3/5 2/5 6/5 3/4 9/4 6/6 8/9 0 

WasOlSsc 2c. sacs a stzemces 5 0|4 0/4 015 2]5 615 314 914 617 819 0 

Bricklayem.............+-: 5 0|4 0/4 015 2/5 6/5 814 914 6/6 0/9 0 

Wheelwrights ............ | 4 0 )3 6)3 38/4 8/5 0/5 38/4 9/4 6/6 4/9 0 

per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per 

ann. | ann. | ann. | ann. | ann.| ann. | ann. | ann. | ann. | ann. 

With Board and Lodging— ry £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Farm labaqurers............ 15 15 18 20 23 21 18 18 20 98 

SUL) Sec 14 | 14 | 17 | 20 | 28 | a | 18 | 18 | 20 | 28 
Females— 

COOKSIOSS. peta ee eee 15 15 18 20 22 21 17 17 20 22 

Housemaids ........ 15 15 15 it a yf alee 14 3 16 16 

MiBMNOTESRES na ee ieee 12, 12 | 15 lye 19 18 15 15 16 20 

Nursemaids 10 10 | 12 15 16 14 9 9 9 16 

General servants .......... 12 | 12 | 16 | 16 | 18 | 16 | 12 | 14 | 16 | 17 

Farm-house servants ...... 10 10 12 16 17 16 12 11 13 14 

Dairy-women..............| 10 10 12 16 | 17 16 12 11 13 14 








The discovery of gold not only put an end to the depression of the 
previous period but it effected a revolution in the industrial conditions 
of the Colony. According to contemporary evidence the supply of labour 
in many occupations speedily became exhausted, and there were more 
persons desirous of hiring labourers than there were labourers to be hired. 
In 1853 the market was bare of many articles, others were scarce, and 
all were at high prices; bread was selling at 8d. per 2-lb. loaf, flour at 
£27 per ton, and other necessaries of life in like proportion. Owing to 
the violence of the changes introduced, trade and commerce were in a 
very unsatisfactory state, and all productive industries except gold- 
mining were practically suspended for a time, since it was impossible 
to obtain the assistance necessary for profitably working them. In 1855 
there was some slight abatement of the “ gold fever,” though wages and 
the price of provisions were still much above the average, but by the 
end of 1857 the disturbance had ceased to exercise any violent effects. 
A glance at the following table will show the magnitude of the changes 
in the labour market during this period. Prominent trades only are 
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given, since, as may well be imagined, many industries ceased entirely 
until matters again resumed a normal condition :— 


Rate of Wages, 1853 to 1858. 


Trade or Calling. | 1868. | 1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. 


per day.| per day. | per day. | per day. | per day. per day. 

Coe: BS s+ ae. ie: s. | 8. i 8. Ss. 
Bricklayers 25 to 30 | 18 to 25 | 16 to 18 | 12 to 16 | 10/6 to 11/6 
Blacksmiths 20 to 25 | 14 to 16! 8 to 13 | 10 to 14 ~ 10/6 
Carpenters 15 to 20 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 15 | 10 to 12 10 to ll 
Coopers ne 15 to 20 | 10 to 12 | 12 to 14/ 12 to 14 
Cabinetmakers Sees 15 to 20 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 14 
Farriers cope 12 to 15 | 10 to 12! 9 to 12/ 10 to 12 
Plumbers and glaziers seis 16 to 20 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 15 
Joiners Sau, 17 to 20 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 14 | 12 

so aia 16 to 20 | 14 to 16 | 12 to 14 | 11 to 13 
Locksmiths Cane 18 to 22 | 16 to 18 | 12 to 15 | 10 to 13 
Quarrymen ates 16 to 18 | 12/6 to 15| 14 to 16 
Shoemakers ts 14 to 22 | 12 to 14 | 10 to 12 
Wheelwrights 14 to 16 | 12 to 14 | 12 to 14 
Plasterers 14 to 16 | 13 to 17 | 18 to 15 
Painters ee 10 to 12| 8 to 12 

2 12/6 to 15| 13 to 15 10/6 to 11 


per per 


With Board and Lodging— 
Cooks 
Housemaids 
Laundresses 
Nursemaids 
General servants 
Farm-house servants 
Dairy-women | 


Matters had grown comparatively settled when the rush to Port Curtis 
occurred in 1858, causing a brief revival of the excitement. The “gold 
fever” had brought to Australia not only young stalwart enterprising 
men of great endurance, and capable of adapting themselves to almost 
any conditions of life, but also multitudes of others whose chief idea 
was that wealth could be acquired almost without exertion. Unable to 
endure the hardships of a digger’s lot, without trade or profession, and 
capable of only the lightest manual labour, they had mostly drifted back 
to Sydney, where a large number of unemployed had gathered together 
when the rush broke out. Joining the unemployed from the mines of 
Victoria and New South Wales, they rushed in thousands to the new 
field, 4,000 leaving Sydney alone in the space of a month, while 6,000 
went from other parts of Australia. A few weeks sufficed to show that 
the Port Curtis gold-field could not maintain so many, and in October, 
1858, the majority left for Sydney, where they roamed the streets disap- 
pointed and unemployed until drawn away by the attractions of other 
rushes. In the beginning of 1859 prices had fallen considerably, and 
the rate of wages for skilled labour receded to 10s. or 11s. a day, remaining 
at that level until the close of the period. 

The eight or nine years during the rage of the gold fever exercised a 
very great economic effect on the condition of the working classes ; for 
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had there been no discovery of gold it is not improbable that, with 
respect to both standard of living and remuneration of labour, the con- 
ditions existing prior to 1850 would have long remained without any 
great change for the better. In those days the standard of labour in 
England was the practical test of the condition of the working classes 
in Australia, who were thought well off simply because their earnings 
enabled them to enjoy comforts beyond the reach of their fellows in 
England. Since the gold era this has been changed, and the standard 
now made for themselves by Australian workers has no reference to any 
other country. 

The four years 1859-62 may be called the sixth industrial period. It 
really embraces the time taken by the Colony to realise that the indus- 
trial conditions of the previous years were atanend. Wages were high 
for those in work, but there was great dearth of employment, and the 
quotations hereunder given, though actually current, were at best merely 
nominal. 


Rate of Wages, 1859 to 1862. 


Trade or Calling. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. 


per day. per day. 
S. S 


Carpenters 10 10 
Blacksmiths 10 10 
Wheelwrights 10 — 10 
Bricklayers 11 | 138 
Masons | 11 | - 10 


, per annum, 


per annum, per annum, | per annum, 
£ 


With Board and Lodging— £ 


30 to 40 
30 to 35 


Farm Labourers 
Shepherds 
Females— 
Cooks 
Housemaids 
Laundresges 
Nursemaids 
General House Servants 
Farm-house Servants and 


Dairy-women 15 to 20 








30 to 40 
30 to 35 


25 to 30 
16 to 25 
25 to 30 
15 to 20 
18 to 25 


18 to 25 


30 to 40 
30 to 35 


25 to 30 
20 to 25 
25 to 30 
15 to 20 
20 to 25 


20 to 25 








£ 
30 to 40 
35 


26 to 40 
20 to 26 
30 to 40 
15 to 25 
25 


22 


Under the provisions of Sir John Robertson’s Land Act, which came 
into operation in 1861, land was thrown open for selection before survey. 
This new principle had lasting if not immediately apparent effect on the 
condition of the working classes, giving them opportunities of employ- 
ment not previously open to them. Few incidents calling for special 
comment marked the industrial history of this period, during which 
the only important variations in the condition of labour arose from the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, vast areas of the Colony having been visited 


IE 
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alternately by droughts and floods. The average wages of the period are 
given in the following table :— 


Rate of Wages, 1863 to 1871. 


Trade or Calling. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. 


Carpenters 
Blacksmiths 
Wheelwrights 
Bricklayers 


With Board and _ [per week.|per week,|per week.|per week.|per week.'per week./per week.|per week. per week. 
Lodging— s. d. | 8. 8. s. 8. a, 
Farm labourers ....| 13 11 11 12 12 10 9 
Shepherds 13 13 13 12 11 
Females— 
Cooks 11 
Housemaids .... 9 
10 


0 
0 
0 pH | 
0 
Laundresses .... 0 
0 8 
0 
6 


9 
10 
Z. 
9 


9 


11 
9 
10 
8 


Nursemaids 
10 9 


General servants. . 
Farm-house ser- ° 
vants and dai- 
ry-women .... 


oO cooco oom 
ra 
Co womocr : 
Oa cososo oar 
o ecocooo off 
oC ecoco off 
oC COoOepOoONW wwe 
Oo foecoD woof 


9 9 


In considering the table just given regard must be paid to the fact 
that although there was a marked decline in the daily wage received by 
skilled mechanics, the prices of commodities in general use also steadily 
fell. About the year 1872 public attention began to be awake to the 
necessity of pushing on with the construction of railways, roads, and 
bridges, to open up the interior of the country, and an expansive public 
works policy involving the expenditure of large sums of borrowed money 
was accordingly initiated. Coincident with this, and chiefly on the part 
of graziers desirous of protecting themselves from the incursions of free 
selectors, there arose a great demand for land, readily responded to by 
the State, and the public lands were bought up with such eagerness that 
in the five years 1872-77 the revenue derived from this source increased 
from £500,000 to nearly £3,000,000, and the public exchequer was 
overflowing. Wages were high, employment steady, provisions cheap, 
and numbers of men, for the most part young and energetic, were 
attracted to the Colony by the alluring prospects held out to them, the 
annual increment to the population being doubled within a few years. 
To keep pace with the demand for labour the Government maintained 
a vigorous immigration policy, and in the ten years which closed with 
1885 nearly 49,000 persons were assisted to these shores from the 
United Kingdom, and were readily absorbed in the general population. 
In all likelihood during this period industrial conditions would have 
improved without any lavish expenditure by the Government, but what 
was probable was made certain by the favourable combination ‘of circum. 
stances alluded to, whose influence was steadily maintained till the 
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termination of the period about the end of 1886. In the following table 
of average wages for each year of the term the quotations are classified 
as daily or weekly, according to the ordinary modes of payment :— 


Rate of Wages, 1872 to 1886. 





























Trade or Calling. | 1872. | 1973. | 1874. | 1975. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1979. 
At per day (without board | 
and lodging)— a.) 8. 2s. Gis. dia djs. djs. dis. d. 
Carpenters. ..........2.. 00000 9 0110 0|;9 0/9 6/10 0}10 8 {10 8; 10 8 
Blacksmiths.............000+ 9 0110 O}j11 O10 3j11 O111 0110 0110 O 
BirgeK ayers n.s: 5.066055. 9 6/10 Oj11 Oj}11 O}12 O}11 O}11 Of} 11 O 
ee TORE PERT ST TOT TE 9 6|10 Oj11 Oj11 O}11 O11 O 110 6] 10 6 
Plasterers.........+000. ee 10 0|10 Ojl1 Of11 O}12 O}11 6/11 6) 11 6 
PORUMAYO. iesece ce ceccesccesacs 9 0;9 0);9 0|9 6/9 619 6/9 6] 9 6 
Boiler-makers .............. 9 0/10 0|10 0)10 0}10 0)10 0110 0| 10 O 
Labourers and navvies....| 7 0|7 0/7 0|7 0|7 0|7 0\|7 0| 8 0 
Brickmakers (at per1,000)|_ ... es eas « fee 8 122 6 (23 912 9 
At per week (with board | 
and lodging)— 
Farm labourers ............ 14 0/13 0 {14 0 15 15 0/15 0|15 0/15 0 
PRLOTIISOPMEM cots vs cc one sate 14 014 0|14 0/15 0/15 015 O|14 6] 14 6 
Females. 
FLOUSEMAIOS ca. 5 seven eee 9 0/10 6j10 6 {11 O}11 6)11 6 {11 6] 11 6 
Laundresses...........seee00 110 6/10 6 {13 6 |14 O {14 6 14 614 6] 14 6 
INUTHCINBIOG 2.55 eee 7 61/9 0/9 07/10 0/10 6/|10 6}10 6; 11 6 
General servants............ 10 0/10 6|10 6/12 6}14 0/14 O}14 0] 14 O 
COOKS oo oe See oecsate 10 6/|13 6/13 6/18 6 {16 0 (16 O/}17 6] 18 6 
Trade or Calling. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 
At per day (without board and 
lodging)— Sora |e aa Oe) eyed. SO. es tem, 20. 
CALPONUOTS 22 occ sess scnnveccmracne oes 10 010 Oj}11 O|11 O}11 Of}11 O}] 9 O 
Blackeamitns . <2. 7. ets ase nts oe 10 0|9 6110 0/10 0)10 0)|10 0} 9 6G 
MOTICHIAVORS crc ssessaisessencccns estes 11] Oj11 O}12 6112 6)12 6 }12 6/11 O 
EASONG ones coe oe oee eee ea sto case eenas 10 6 {10 611 6]11 6/)11 6/11 6] 11 O 
WIABEEVORD cece eked see scees sees HS it 6 Ne O12 6 12) OZ Ga 
Painters...... Race ean erecnacaeaaee 9 6/9 6)11 O0]11 Oj11 Of11 O} 9 O 
Boter-Manereai cc. .c cose cee 9 619 6|9 619 6);9 6|9 6; 10 0 
Labourers and navvies ............ 8 018 OF 8 OFS 078 O78 OT § 0 
Brickmakers (at per 1,000) ...... 23 9 123 9123 9/23 9/23 9 (23 9| 23 9 
At ner week (with board and 
lodging)— 
Warm labourers... 0. .sccs0cse1- soaces 15 0 |15 17 6)17.6|17 6)17 6117 6 
Shepherds ..........:sscceeeeeeeeeeee (lt 6 [14 6 [15 0115 0115 Ojl5 0/15 0 
Females. 
FIOUseIIASG 200 <> -ceentecees ceeaees 1l 6(|11 6113 0/13 0113 0/18 0/13 0 
Laundresses ...... Ne decadicneesuee tees 14 6(|14 6117 617 6117 6/17 6117 6 
air seInAiOR 56s 5.5 s este ecmerooees ll 6(|11 6/11 611 6{11 6 {11 6) 11 6 
General servants ............seeeeeee 14 0/14 0/15 0/15 0/115 0115 0/15 O 
CODE eee ree cere oe cans enn cnennns 18 6(|18 618 618 6 18 618 6/18 6 
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The tide of improvement had reached its highest level during the 
years 1882-1885, and began to recede in 1886, when employment 
became difficult to obtain and wages began to fall. In 1886-7 work in 
some of the southern district collieries was suspended by strikes and 
disputes for nearly twelve months; in 1888 the coal-miners of the 
northern district were on strike for several months ; in 1888 and 1889 
the completion of various large public works threw out of employment 
some 12,000 men—no inconsiderable proportion of the unskilled labour 
of the country—and large numbers of unemployed were congregated in 
and around Sydney ; in 1890 the maritime and pastoral industries were 
disturbed by strikes and disputes very hurtful to the community in 
general, and to the working classes in particular. In 1892 another 
disastrous strike occurred, causing the silver mines of Broken Hill to 
remain idle for fully three months. It will thus be apparent that a 
period under vastly changed conditions has been entered upon since 1886, 
but no accurate estimate of the ultimate effect of these changes can as yet 
be attempted. Up to the end of 1891 there was no reduction in the 
nominal rate of wages in skilled trades, though for unskilled labour the 
rates experienced a decided decline. In 1893 there was a heavy fall all 
round, as wil] be seen from a comparison of the rates of representative 
trades given in the following statement :— 


Rate of Wages, 1887 to 1893. 


| 1893. 
: |First Half. 


| 
Trade or Calling. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 1890. | 1891 


| 


At per day (without board and) s. 
lodging) :— 
Carpenters 
Blacksmiths 
Bricklayers 
Masons 


Ss. 


9 
9 
10 
10 


Se EIS Se Oo a 
SOP OCOCOCAAaDD 
SAaBDBSDOAG Ff 
SCARDSDOAD 
SCAaMBDOSCOCAaHH fF 
SIN NOTSMOOD & 


At per week (with board and 
lodging) :— 
Farm labourers 
Shepherds 
Females :— 
Housemaids 
Laundresses 
Nursemaids 





For the periods under review in the foregoing pages money wages only 
have been dealt with, but it is a matter of much greater importance to 





REAL VALUE OF WAGES. 


ascertain the rate of real wages—that is, the purchasing power of wages 
in comparison with their nominal value. The data for making this 
comparison on the basis of the price level of common articles of con- 
sumption are given in the chapter on “ Commerce.” Such a comparison 
must necessarily be defective in some respects, since with changing condi- 
tions come other forms of labour, and with higher wages greater consump- 
tion, so that in comparing present times with days long past there is 
danger of weighing what is now important against what was formerly of 
no consequence ; notwithstanding this it gives a more exact notion of 
the value of wages at different periods than can be obtained in any other 
way. It also affords the only true standard by which material conditions 
at different times can be accurately gauged. In the following table are 
compared the average daily and weekly wages in money, the level of money 
wages for several descriptions of labour, the level of real wages on the basis 
of their purchasing power, and the price level of the principal articles 
of consumption, for each period since the foundation of the Colony. 


Level of money wages. 





Farm 
Mechanics. and other 
labourers. 


{ 
Price level 
of principal 
articles of 


Period. 
Female 
servants. 


consump- 
tion 





Level of real 
wages of 
mechanics. 


Prior:t0, bos leer 530 


| 400 310 
1821 ,, 1837 | 630 


470 390 


~I OS Ot 
no 
ooo 


1843 ,, 18 532 
1,473 
1,030 


530 440 
730 620 
740 680 

920 750 770 856 
1,086 1,000 1,000 ¢ 1,067 
USS 7 S02 cee asceereess oe 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


~1 6 Od 
Ow 
ooo 


| 
1S38c- | 840 560 410 





Prior to 1821 the transportation system was in full operation, and 
wage-earners had to compete with bond labour, or with men who, 
though free, had been so long accustomed to the hard conditions of 
servitude that a little above a convict ration seemed as much as they 
could expect to earn ; hence the very low level of both real and money 
wages during the period. Excepting the period prior to 1821, when 
the system of bond labour prevailed, and the transition period that 
followed, whatever be the point of view, the worst series of years is 
that from 1843 to 1852, the money wages then paid being little more 
than half the present rate, while the real wages were scarcely more 
satisfactory. This period, which was one of untoward depression, gave 
place to the stirring times accompanying the discovery of gold, when 
money wages rose 200 per cent., and at one time averaged twice as 
much as the wages now current. Nevertheless the industrial condition 
of the period from 1853 to 1858, though so much in advance of anything 
previously experienced in the Colony, and even of the period which 
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immediately succeeded, was certainly inferior to that which has 
prevailed since 1873. This may appear strange in view of the high 
wages which were paid during the gold rush; but the advance then 
occurring was attended by a considerable if not a commensurate 
increase in the price of necessaries, while from 1873 onwards, or at least 
until 1886, the rates of wages and the cost of living have moved 
in opposite directions, so that the condition of mechanics in the period 
named was better than at any period of the Colony’s history. Since 
1886, though prices have fallen, the fall in wages has been still greater, 
and, as the table on the previous page shows, the level of money wages 
from 1886 to 1892 was to that of the previous period as 1,000 is to 
1,067, and, as will presently appear, there has been a further decline 
during 1893. Bir 

The improvement in the lot of farm and station labourers and female 
servants is still more marked. The rise in wages of male hands has, 
excepting the period 1843-52, been continuous, while the increase in 
the pay of females has suffered no interruption, even during the 
disastrous years preceding the gold discovery. Coincident with the 
rise of nominal wages which this table exhibits, there has been a 
marked advance in the standard of living of the working population of 
the Colony, an advance even more rapid than that of wages. The 
cheapening of many articles of food and dress which has taken. place of 
late years, without a corresponding fall of wages, has enabled the homes 
of the bulk of the population to be made more comfortable. The 
acquisition of comforts begets the desire for further comforts, and it is 
therefore unlikely that any fall in wages will be assented to which will 
necessitate the labouring classes decreasing the standard of living they 
now enjoy. In this connection it may be pointed out that the evidence 
of the savings banks of the Colony cannot be taken as conclusive of the 
prosperity or depression of the working population ; for if the standard 
of living indulged in be raised more rapidly than the rate of wages, it is 
obvious that the margin out of which savings are made will be decreased, 
although the actual condition of the masses may be materially advanced. 
In the foregoing pages the condition of the worker has been considered 
apart from the value of his production. This latter, however, can by 
no means be overlooked in a review of the industrial progress of the 
Colony, for it is quite possible that what are commonly called prosperous 
times may be marked by a neglect of productive pursuits, and be due 
to uneconomic causes, such as the mortgaging of the resources of future 
years to feed the present. Something of the kind has taken place in 
New South Wales, and the existing depression is, in some sense, a 
reaction against the industrial conditions of former years. On page 133 
is given a comparison of the exports of domestic produce over a series 
of years reduced to the common level of 1892 prices. From this it 
appears that, judged by the volume of production—and the exports of 
domestic produce give a fairly reliable index to production—the lowest 
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point reached during the past twenty-one years, was in 1885 and 1886 ; 
but these years were so marked by lavish State expenditure and by the 
inflow of British capital, that little attention was paid at the time to 
the low condition of productive enterprise. Since the year named there 
has been a remarkable development in the export of domestic produce, 
brought about by increased attention paid to productive pursuits, the 
opening up of the silver-mines, and the fortunate succession of favourable 
seasons. The year 1891 was the point of highest production, both 
absolutely and relatively, and though the following year was marked 
by a fall in the values exported, the rate for 1892 compares very 
favourably with other years, and it would certainly appear that were it 
not for the inflation of values so prevalent a few years ago, against 
which there is now a reaction, there is nothing in the circumstances of 
the Colony to warrant the distrust of the future which prevails in 
certain quarters, and which directly led to the financial scare of a few 
months ago. 


DEPENDENTS. 


The population of a country is naturally divided into two broad divi- 
sions; breadwinners and dependents. The census returns for New South 
Wales show on the side of the breadwinners 471,887 persons, of whom - 
382,385 were males, and 89,502 were females, while the dependents 
numbered 649,203, comprising 223,285 males, and 425,918 females. In 
addition to these there were 2,333 males, and 531 females unspecified 
as to occupation, and these figures have been omitted in the following 
pages. The female worker is very rarely the breadwinner of the family, 
and the number of persons dependent on such is, therefore, not large ; 
on the other hand, not a few of the female workers styled breadwinners 
earn less than is needed for their own support, and a rigid classification 
would require that they should be placed in a division between the 
breadwinners and dependents, but this is a refinement which cannot 
now be attempted. It would, however, be reasonable to set the persons 
dependent on women against those classed as breadwinners who are 
only partially self-supporting, so that the whole of the dependents may 
without much error be said to be supported by the male breadwinners. 
On the 382,385 of the last-named class there are, therefore, depending 
649,203 persons, which gives a proportion of 170 dependents to every 
100 male breadwinners. The term “dependent” is not altogether a happy 
one, seeing that under that designation are comprised married women 
and others who perform domestic duties, but the term is justified by 
economists on the ground that for such services no money-wages are paid. 

The dependents may be divided into four subdivisions :—(a) persons 
employed in household duties without wages, and of these there were 
210,799, viz., 210,701 females, and only 98 males; (4) persons of tender 
years unable to earn their own livelihood, numbering 235,595, of whom 
118,459 were males and 117,136 females; (c) relatives and others not 
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performing household duties, who numbered 96,140 males and 94,123 
females, in all 190,263 ; and (d) persons dependent on charity, or under 
legal detention ; of this class there were 12,546 persons, viz., 8,588 males 
and 3,958 females. 

The persons performing household duties without wages are chiefly 
wives and daughters of breadwinners ; the number who could not be so 
described was 21,909. The relatives and others not performing house- 
hold duties were for the most part aged persons, the parents or grand- 
parents of the breadwinners. ‘There were, however, some young persons 
returned under this category ; these comprised daughters or wives who 
could not be classed as performing domestic duties, or who desired not 
to be so described. The larger portion of the persons dependent on 
charity were living in public institutions, and classed under ages, were 
as follow :— 














Age Groups. | Males. | Females. | Total. 

Under BD Years. cscs tos esd we egceetens 187 151 338 
5 years and under 15 ...........665 essere 924 849 1,773 
1S. 455 BS Mc cs pesans say ope ts cake 257 307 564 
YO =o. + hts FET OPEL EOS 523 279 802 
25° «4; “3 BP Fos cobs eS 2,850 1,073 3,923 
45, 7 GD ivcgl vnctagenesneesess 2,133 826 2,959 
65 and Upwards: <...ccsceNseises2econs eget 1,701 460 2,161 
IBC NOUIStRUEE fosecsen cess ese een eer cee 13 13 26 
OURS ese cevakeacedssy tena serns 8,588 3,958 12,546 


The indigent people of 65 years and upwards numbered 2,161; the 
total number of persons in the colony of these ages was 28,325, so that 
it may be said that out of every 100 persons who reach 65 years, at 
least 8 will enter the asylums for the destitute. 


BREADWINNERS. 


The breadwinners may be subdivided into divisions indicating their 
status as workers :— 

















Grade. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
EGMDIG VORB eevee eae een asec ceed 53,403 2,640 56,043 
Persons working on their own account 49,482 14,123 63,605 
Relatives assisting ..............csedsocsoese. 8,943 7,526 16,469 
WSo-GATneIB ce oneness 245,175 | 54,857 300,032 
Persons not rightly classified either : 
as employers or wage-earners........ 6,597 | 7,517 14,114 
Unemployed ......... ic sletaoeeseseasesaees 18,512 | 2,810 21,322 
ING SIIDCRMO pee ce cae. <c ohaniaviss seas? 273 | 29 302 
OUR osteo c1sess edie vaeiat goto mes 382, 385 | 89,502 | 471,887 
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The employers comprise breadwinners who are assisted by paid workers 
in their occupations ; the wage-earners whom they employ numbered 
256,734, being the total stated above less 43,298, who were employed 
in domestic pursuits and not assisting the breadwinners. The pro- 
portion of wage-earners to every 100 employers was therefore 458, an 
average pointing to a very large number of small employers. Persons 
working on their own account are extremely numerous, and are especially 
strong amongst the farming classes and those following commercial 
pursuits. 

The persons not rightly classifiable with either of the three classes 
just mentioned largely comprise persons who derive incomes from 
sources which cannot be directly related to any occupation, and who 
are popularly styled as of independent means; but there are others, 
such as persons vaguely described on the schedules as capitalists, house- 
holders, mine-owners, contractors, merchants, and the like. 

The relatives returned as assisting do not form a very numerous 
class. They are mainly found engaged in agricultural pursuits, in 
which there are 7,617 males and 6,325 females; the fewness of the 
females is accounted for by the fact that domestic duties take up the 
whole of their time, and even if such were not the case, the only branch 
of farming in which their services could be profitably utilised is 
dairying. 


UNEMPLOYED. 


The census of 1891 was the first occasion on which the number of per- 
sons unemployed was definitely ascertained; they were found to comprise 
18,512 males and 2,810 females, or together 21,322 persons, exclusive 
of 952 males and 54 females, who were returned as unemployed, but 
who, through having omitted to state their usual occupations, could not 
be assigned to any of the seven classes of occupations. The ages of the 
classified unemployed were as follow :— 























Ages. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
| 

Waider 1Siyears) ce sees eee 100 56 156 
PANG UNG CE ZO maces cence escesseeescac ener ces 1,617 898 2.015 
DO ae oP LO. cohvee eke Coe cn ast eae ene: 2,833 809 3,642 
OF oe MAO mee we anee nunc eracmecsce 8,332 803 9,135 
71, Soa see Oe Ee 4,303 214 4,517 
Gory ears ANG Up WHEGS rergsce sere seer ere cn ee 1,297 30 1S yar 
NOt Bbabed veer certeetarteeeinee ee cee eoese cece. 30 30 
Otel cccet wesc cots cases coreee ts 18,512 2,810 Dino2e 
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As already stated, the number of males who were breadwinners was 
382,385, and of females 82,502, so that the figures just given show that 
4°9 per cent. of the males and 3-4 per cent. of the females were desirous 
to be employed, and unable to find employment. Compared with most 
other countries the percentage is by no means large, for in the most 
prosperous seasons the European average rarely falls below 5 per cent., 
and even in the United States the proportion of unemployed, which in 
flourishing times is at least equal to 2°5 per cent., rises in periods of 
depression as high as 7‘5 per cent. But the evil of the unemployed is 
not minimised by comparison with older countries, most of which suffer 
from a congestion of population not found in New South Wales, or any 
of the Australasian colonies. The money lost during a year by reason of 
want of employment of 21,322 persons may be set down at over 
£1,750,000. As would naturally be expected, persons untrained to any 
handicraft, but following different occupations as opportunity serves, 
show the largest proportion of unemployed to their total numbers ; thus, 
out of 27,381 persons comprised in this group, 4,257—or nearly one- 
sixth—were unemployed. Persons following commercial pursuits, who 
were unemployed, numbered 3,437, out of a total of 86,629; building 
trades showed 2,602 unemployed out of 38,511, or 1 in 15; sailors, 
engineers, and others connected with shipping pursuits unemployed 
numbered 1,074 out of a total of 10,555—or more than one-tenth. 
There were 577 men-servants unemployed out of 9,882 ; in the printing 
trade 229 unemployed out of 4,359 ; 453 metal-workers out of 9,132 ; 
and 1,457 textile or clothing workers unemployed out of 24,601, and 
so on. The number of unemployed men on the books of the Labour 
Bureau varies between six and seven thousand. These figures refer to 
Sydney only ; but there are usually some two thousand others not regis: 
tered. In the whole colony there must be little short of 21,000 unem- 
ployed men, as the conditions of the labour market are somewhat worse 
now than they were at the time of the census. It is further to be 
remarked that those conditions have been rendered more stringent than 
would otherwise have been the case by arrivals of indigent persons from 
other colonies (chiefly Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand) and 
from the United Kingdom. During the past eighteen months there 
were 2,410 such arrivals in Sydney alone, of whom 865 came 
from Victoria, 422 from Queensland, 273 from New Zealand, 144 from 
Tasmania, 85 from South Australia, 27 from Western Australia, 396 
from the United Kingdom, and 198 from foreign countries. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS. 


In the following table the male workers have been subdivided both 
into their natural classes, and according to their grades in those classes. ’ 
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Persons who were employed, who neglected to state whether they were 
wage-earners or not, have been assumed to belong to the grade of wage- 
earners. It should be borne in mind also that civil servants and other 
State employés have been included in the same category :— 


Engaged | 





Came oper om sat crits | epBH, eades not] Tot 
Professional ... ..... 1,501 | 2,733 | 15 | 16,118 500 222 | 21,089 
Domestic ........00 2,985 | 1,207 270 | 12,513| 684) ...... 17,659 
Cammercial’......... 9,732 |13,435| 559 | 52,471| 3,950| 1,744 81,291 
Industrial ......... 11,277 | 7,441} 482 | 93,939! 9,511 | ...... 122,650 
Primary producers| 27,860 | 24,666 | 7,617 | 70,275| 4,465 25 | 134,908 
Indefinite ......... 48 |... | cee 132 2| 4,606| 4,788 

Total ...... 53,403 | 49,482. | 245,448 | 18,512 | 6,597 | 382,385 








The facts relating to female workers classified and distinguished under 
the various grades are given below. The main differences between the 
male and female workers, apart from the question of numbers, are the 
fewness of the female employers, of whom there were 2,640, compared 
with 53,403 amongst males, and the fact that the employments in which 
women figure as employers are chiefly connected with agricultural and 
industrial pursuits, in the latter of which categories the hands employed 
are mainly females : 


| 


Engaged 


Chases. Employers] Ten” ing ors, | ped [Graenbt|Tota. 
Professional ......... 123 2,889 9 5,799 | 306] 1,276 | 10,402 
Donbstie: ....3c.0..00. 517 4,878 723 | 30,795 |1,294 1 | 38,208 
Commercial ......... 348 1,494 387 2,399 87 623 5,338 
Industrial ;...:4....-. 746 4,133 O27) AE, i) thee t cess. 17,801 
Primary producers..| 900 729 |} 6,325 | 4,164} .......]  ...... 12,118 
Indefinite: 2..-.0-<.. Oo ae cee eee 1a eae 5,617 5,635 


i | | 


Total...sc..0..- 2,640 | 14,123 | 7,526 | 54,886 2, ,810 | 7,517 | 89,502 
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AGES OF WORKERS. 


The record of the ages of the workers is interesting chiefly as showing 
the employment of young persons. The number of children under 15 
years employed is 11,902, of whom 8,659 were males and 3,243 females, 
the majority of each sex being in their fifteenth year. So far as can be 
estimated there were not more than 1,500 children of 13 years and under 
who were employed in the colony. This is a natural consequence of the 
compulsory clauses of the Public Instruction Act, which require the 
attendance, unless with valid excuse, of all children from 6 to 14 years 
for a term of 70 days in each half-year. 

Reference has already been made to the number of dependents com- 
pared with the breadwinners. Still more interesting is the grouping of 
the dependents and breadwinners under ages. The following figures 
refer to males only :— 























Dependents 
Age Groups. ree. Dependents.| Total. [| Poy rponsand 

age group. 
Under 15 -yG@are: 3 vs:c5cce.<. ssctssacraesee 8,612 | 209,302 | 217,914 960 
15 years and under 20 ..............006 48,078 5,461 53,539 102 
204 ae EDs Oy eee 56,521 771 57,292 13 
25 eae RCD wa tecesiue esas 178,626 2,987 181,613 16 
45° 5; 5; Spa nOOe ca totensece una 75,686 2,259 77,945 29 
65 years and upwards .................. | 14,069 2,458 16,527 149 
Notistated. occas scien eeeeasecae | 793 47 840 56 
LOURM aoe eee carter cect 382,385 223,285 605,670 369 





The age group at which the least number of dependents is found is that 
from 20 to 25, where the proportion per thousand is only 13. The propor- 
tion increases to 16 from 25 to 45, to 29 from 45 to 65, and to 149 per 
thousand of persons over 65 years of age. This gradation agrees some- 
what with the ascertained rate of sickness referred to in the chapter of 
this volume relating to Population and Vital Statistics, and it is a very 
probable assumption that the dependency of males, when not caused by 
criminality, is due to conditions of health. With females it is otherwise, 
as will be seen by the following table. Under the category of depen 
dents are included wives and daughters performing domestic duties, and 
children of naturally dependent ages; and, as the table shows, the 
proportion of dependents decreases with the progressive ages. The 
explanation of this will be found in the fact that the number of widows 
and deserted wives is largest at the older ages, while the number of 
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single women compelled to rely entirely on their own earnings is also 
greater :— 





| Dependents 





























Age Groups. cic | Dependents.| Total. BL abliargimeraet 
age group. 
Winder lo yvearsn. cos neces sorere 3,825 | 209,333 213,158 982 
15 years and under 20..... ............ 23,249 30,869 54,118 570 
>. | ee eee See; Serene pe a mee 21,015 31,997 53,012 640 
Yaa a <3 26, 680 105,246 131,926 798 
Ce a Ge 1-3 ee Poe a 11,487 39,912 51,399 file 
65 years and upwards ................6. 3, 168 8,384 11,552 726 
INGU Stated nce cco eee ees ; 78 ii 255 694. 
Do tale eee: 89,502 | 425,918 | 515,420 826 ~ 


The number of women following gainful pursuits was 89,502, and of 
these 85,677 were of the age of 15 years and upwards. The total number 
of women of these ages was 302,007, so that 28:4 per cent. of women 
over 15 years of age are breadwinners. If these figures be compared 
with the proportions obtaining in other countries, it will be found to be 
very small, and must certainly be looked upon as an evidence of the 
superior lot of the Australian women. In most European countries even 
the married women are compelled to work for such wages as they can 
procure, in order to assist in the support of their families, but fortu- 
nately the necessity for such labour is not yet general in this colony. 

Amongst women there is a marked absence of combination for trade 
purposes, and to this must be attributed most of the evils which attend 
women’s industrial work. In some trades women are fairly well paid, 
but in others the current pay for a reasonable day’s work is far below 
the sum actually required to maintain a respectable life, so that women. 
who have no assistance from relatives are sometimes compelled to make 
astonishing sacrifices to enable them to live at all. This undue lowering 
of wages, as already pointed out, is indirectly due to want of combination, 
but is also greatly influenced by the competition of other women, chiefly 
wives, who are not solely depending upon their own earnings for support, 
and who, therefore, are in a position to undersell their less fortunately 
situated sisters, 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The occupations of the people were ascertained at the census of 1891, 
and have been classified on a uniform system approved of and adopted at 
the Census Conference held at Hobart prior to the taking of the census. 
The method of classification adopted by all the colonies at the previous 
census was based on the English classification of 1881, which was both 
unsatisfactory and unscientific. Under the present system the population 
is divided into two great divisions—workers and dependents. The 
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workers are arranged in the natural classes of primary producers and 

distributors, and these again into their various orders and suborders. 
Dividing the population into the seven classes, and excluding 2,333 

males and 531 females unspecified, the number falling under each was 

as follows :— 

Males. 


Class. Occupation. Persons. 





Females. 








I | Professional—Embracing all persons, not other- 
wise classed, mainly engaged in the Govern- 
ment and defence of the country, and in 
satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social 
wants of its inhabitants ...........ssseccscsccesees 31,491 | 21,089 
Domestic—Embracing all persons engaged in 
the supply of board and lodging, and in 
rendering personal services for which remune- 
POARON AW MMA PARE | o6 5 5 ces csninas scodenese osese- 55,867 | 17,659 
III | Commercial—Embracing all persons directly 
connected with the hire, sale, transfer, distri- 
bution, storage, and security of property and 
materials, and with the transport of persons 
or goods, or engaged in effecting communi- 
OUGMININY Gon sido Salis etiiheehd s chbaetadddbbicettes culabbh bik Sd 86,629 | 81,291 5,338 
IV | Industrial—Embracing all persons not other- 
wise classed, who are principally engaged in 
various works of utility, or in specialities 
connected with the manufacture, construc- 
tion, modification, or alteration of materials 
so as to render them more available for the 
various uses of man, but excluding, as far as 
possible, all who are mainly or solely in the 
service of commercial interchange .............. 140,451 | 122,650} 17,801 
Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, and other 
primary producers—Embracing all persons 
mainly engaged in the cultivation or acquisi- 
tion of food products, and in obtaining other 
raw materials from natural sources ............ 147,026 | 134,908; 12,118 
VI | Indefinite—Embracing all persons who derive 
incomes from services rendered, but the 
direction of which services cannot be exactly ’ 
Gager GeO os bo oui cde eave nabc undetbekansntatieetbos 10,423 4,788 5,635 
VII | Dependents—Embracing all persons dependent 
upon relatives or natural guardians, including 
wives, children, and relatives not otherwise 
engaged in pursuits for which remuneration 
is paid, and all persons depending upon pri- 
vate charity, or whose support is a burthen 
on: fhe pulalic revenne ...0......cccsarsa-cascacsnaes 649,203 | 223,285 | 425,918 


10,402 


38,208 


ed 


< 


It is a matter to be greatly regretted that no exact comparison can 
be made between the occupations of the people in 1891 and at previous 
census periods. The tabulation for 1881 fortunately distinguished 
between workers and dealers, but other large divisions of workers are 
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entirely ignored or placed with other workers to whom they are in no 
sense allied, and the separation cannot now be made. The following 
broad groups show the manner in which the employments were distri- 
buted in 1881 and 1891, but the classification cannot in any sense be 
regarded as perfect. The figures relate to males only, and 3,048 and 
2,333 “not stated” are omitted in 1881 and 1891 respectively :— 


1881, 1891. 


Occupation. Proportion 


per cent. 


Proportion 


Number. per cent. 


Number. 


Professional | 11,546 2°83 21,089 3°48 


Domestic 12,689 | 311 | 17,659 2-92 
41,441 10:15 | 81,291 13-42 

97,293 23°84 | 122,650 20-25 

96,091 23°55 | 134,908 99-97 

3,631 0:89 4,788 0-79 

145,410 35°63 | 223,985 36°87 


408,101 100°00 605,670 100°00 


The proportions in the foregoing table refer to the whole population. 
A more useful comparison is perhaps afforded by taking the wage- 
earning population only. 

Comparing the proportions at each period employed on the basis just 
mentioned it will be found that there has been a slight falling off in 
the proportion of persons employed in domestic pursuits. While the 
total so employed has increased from 12,689 to 17,659, the percentage 
has fallen from 4°84 to 4:62 per cent. of the total workers. Under 
the term “industrial” have been grouped all persons not otherwise 
classed, principally engaged in various works of utility or in specialities 
connected with the manufacture or alteration of materials, but excluding 
all who are mainly in the service of commercial interchange. This 
class has apparently declined from 37:04 to 32:08 per cent. So far as 
can now be estimated the falling off has been in the proportion of 
unskilled workers. Agricultural and pastoral pursuits afforded employ- 
ment in 1881 to 77,698 persons as compared with 98,748 in 1891; but 
the proportion to the whole workers would appear to have declined 
from 29°58 to 25°82 per cent. On the other hand, the commercial class 
increased from 15°78 per cent. of the working population to 21:26 per 
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cent., and the mining population from 7:00 to 8:09 per cent. For 
reasons already given these comparisons must not be too closely insisted 
upon. 

In 1881 only 48,963 females were returned as wage-earners, and of 
these 25,000, or 51:06 per cent., were following domestic pursuits, and 
10,326, or 21:09 per cent., industrial, as compared with 89,502 women in 
1891, of whom 38,208, or 42°69 per cent., were engaged in domestic 
pursuits, and 17,801, or 19°89 per cent. were industrial workers. The 
greatest change in the two years has been in the number of professional 
women ; these numbered only 4,288, or 8°76 per cent., of the workers in 
1881, as against 10,402, or 11°62 per cent., in 1891. Few women were 
engaged at the time of either census in agricultural, pastoral, or other 
occupations of a like character. The following are the classified figures 
for 1881 and 1891, omitting 2,846 and 531 not stated in 1881 and 1891 
respectively :— 


1881. 1891 


Occupation. 
i ey | Proportion 
| per cent. 


Proportion 


Number. per cent. 


Number. 


Professional 4,288 1°27 10,402 2°02 


Domestic 25,000 7°41 38,208 7°41 
Commercial 5,194 1°54 5,338 | 1°04 
Industrial 10,326 3°06 17,801 3°45 
Primary producers 1,905 056 | 12,118 2°35 
Indefinite 2,250 0°67 5,635 | 1°09 


| 
Dependents 288,510 85°49 | 425,918 82°64 





337,473 | 10000 | 515,420 | 100-00 





In the special chapters devoted to agriculture, pastoral pursuits, and 
mining, details are given which illustrate the present condition and pro- 
gress of these important industries. No further reference is, therefore, 
needed to them in this chapter. 


MAN UFACTORIES. 


Under the provisions of the Censusand Industrial Returns Act, a 
census of industries was taken during the year 1892. The information 
obtained is in the highest degree interesting, but altogether too voluminous 
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for insertion in these pages. It will, however, form the basis of a special 
report now being prepared. The particulars set out in the following 
pages were for the most part obtained under the authority of the Act 
above referred to. 

Although New South Wales cannot be considered an important 
manufacturing country, this source of national wealth has by no means 
been neglected. During the year 1892 there were 2,319 manufactories 
or works of various descriptions, employing altogether a total of 48,632 
hands, of whom 43,402 were males, and 5,230 females. 2,047 of these 
works had machinery in operation developing a total of 28,061 horse- 
power, and valued at about £4,425,083. The average value of plant 
was £2,162; the average horse-power employed, 13-7; and the hands 
per factory, very nearly 21. The average number of hands per factory 
in the metropolis was 27, and in the country about 16. Compared with 
the scale on which manufactories are worked in the older countries of 
the world, these averages will appear very small, but should evoke no 
surprise when the nature of the works is considered, and the sparseness 
of the population throughout a large portion of the Colony. 

There has, however, been fair progress, and, as will be seen from 
subsequent tables, the growth of the manufacturing power has been in 
keeping with the general progress observable in other departments of 
industry. 

In the following table the gradual progress of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the Colony since the years 1882-83 may be readily traced. It 
will be noticed that in the short period embraced by the table, the 
number of hands employed has advanced from 33,889 to 46,828, or over 
38 per cent. during ten years. The returns for the years previous 
to 1892 were obtained for the most part through the agency of the 
police. ‘In collecting the information under the Census Act a different 
plan was adopted. A list of the names and addresses of the persons 
carrying on manufactories or works having been compiled, a form of 
return was left at every establishment, which the manager or proprietor 
was required to fill in, and after making a solemn declaration as to its 
correctness, return to the office of the Statistician. The process of 
issuing and collecting the returns was one of great labour, but the infor- 
mation obtained will prove to be highly interesting. It is satisfactory 
to be able to record that the results of the present industrial census 
show the substantial accuracy of the returns collected in past years 
by the agency of the police ; the principal differences between the tabula- 
tion of the present and former returns will be found to be in classifica- 
tion. In former years the hands employed in large establishments in 
which more than one kind of work was carried on, were distributed as 
far as could be to their several industries. It is open to question, how- 
ever, whether the results thus obtained do not give a more exact picture 
of the condition of the industries than the plan now followed of crediting 
all hands to the main industries, which is also the general practice in 
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the statistical departments of the other colonies. This question, how- 
ever, does not arise in connection with the following table, which shows 
the number of hands employed in works and factories, 1882-92. 





| No. of Hands employed. 


Male. | Female. | Total. 











1882-83 31,824 2,065 33,889 


1883-84 32,350 2,384 34,734 
1884-85 36,390 2,404 38,794 
1885-86 38, 255 3,420 41,677 
1886-87 40,160 3,367 43,527 
1887-88 39,365 3,686 43,051 
1888-89 41,299 4,265 45,564 
1889-90 40,725 4,264 44,989 

41,582 4,553 46,135 

43,251 3,577 46,828 


The figures for 1892 aré exclusive of milliners and dressmakers—151 
males and 1,653 females, total 1,804—included in other presentations 
of the 1892 returns. These workers were not enumerated in former 
years. 

The figures in the foregoing statement represent the number usually 
employed, but besides these there are other hands whose employment 
is casual. Thus, in 1892, the average number of persons finding em- 
ployment was 45,632, whereas the greatest number employed was 
57,710, the excess comprising 8,371 males and 707. females, in all 9,078. 
The maxima of the different industries, as might be naturally expected, 
fell at various periods throughout the year, so that the whole number of 
57,710 were not employed at any specific time in the various industries 
dealt with under the classification of manufactories and works, and it is 
probable the greatest number employed at any one time did not in 
reality exceed the usual number of persons for whom employment was 
found by more than 6,000. Much the same condition of things obtained 
in other years, and it may be accepted that in the busy seasons of the 
year one-eighth more hands are employed than the average of the whole 
twelve months. 

The following figures, in which the hands employed are divided into 
eleven classes, show the number of persons employed on an average in 
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each class during each of the past ten years. It will be seen that the 
progress made in certain classes has been very small indeed ; the labour 
employed in five of them appears to have declined. A detailed analysis, 
too voluminous, however, to be given in a work of this kind, would 
show that the largest progress has been made in domestic industries— 
that is to say, in “the industries which naturally arise from the circum- 
stances of the population and those connected with the preparation of 
perishable products. The most important increase was during the first 
four years, when, with the exception of Class I, an increase is shown 
everywhere, the total i increase in the number of hands employed being 
close upon 8,000. Since the year 1886 the increase has been slower, 
and also a total increase of 5,000 is shown for the period. This is con- 
fined to six classes, while in the other five classes there was a decrease. 
Class V, metal works, shows an increase of nearly 50 per cent.; 

Class VIII, including the printing trades, shows an increase of over 
40 per cent. The greatest increase is shown in Class X, viz., 154 per 
cent. This is due to the establishment of gas-works in many country 
towns, and to the employment of many more hands in Sydney and 
suburbs. Electric-lighting gives employment to only 71 people. 





Number of hands employed. 











Class of Industry. ; = | ) l 
| 
1882-3 | 1883-4 Lee oie ee eee ew 1887-8 | 1888-9 eel 1892 





rials, the products 
of pastoral pur- 
BUIUB Socket 2,466 
. Connected with 
food and drink, or 
the preparation 


2,083 | 2,196 | 2,219] 2,637 | 2,114) 2,328) 2,422| 2,046; 1,983 


— 
_— 








{NEKO cok. 5,797 | 5,117 | 5,994] 6,751] 8,063} 8,543) 7,417] 8,244 7,726 | 7,741 
III. Clothing or textile 

fabrics .......... 4,280 | 4,587 | 5,040 | 5,780} 5,532) 5,577) 5,729] 5,518) 6,005 | +5,748 
IV. Building materials | 7, "303 6,801 6, 601} 8,411] 8,275| 7,384] 7,675 | 6,982} 7,712] 7 648 

















I, Treating raw mate- Ee oem ee | 





























V. Metal works, ma- 
chinery, &c. ....| 6,336] 6,518} 7,187] 6,891] 7,219 | 7,701; 8,986] 8,211 | 10,236 | 10,188 
Vi, Shipbuilding, re- | | 
pairing, &. ....| 757 801 | 1,422 | 1,244| 1,077 791 | 1,061} 1,225; 1,075! 1,506 
VII. Furniture, bed- 
ding, WC... eee *271| *316 | | *566 | *593| 1,380| 1,323] 1,477] 1,424] 1,234} 1,048 
VIII. Paper, printing, 
binding, &c. ....| 2,019 2,257 | 2,715 | 3,115| 3,659| 3,771; 4,378] 4,688| 4,200} 4,494 
TX. Vehicles, harness, | 
and saddlery . ..| 2,586 | 2,902 | 3,004] 3,100] 2,422] 2,388] 2,545] 2,475 1,969} 2,551 
X. Light, fuel, and | 
Heab Sept 431 586 643 743 745 | 933) 1,299| 1,414) 1,545! 1,895 
XI. Miscellaneous ....| 1,693 2,766 | 3,476 | 2,830 2,518 | 2,526) 2,659| 2,386 | 2,387] 2,026 
Total hands employed ../ 33,889 | 34,734 |38,794 41,677 | 43,527 | 48,051 | 45,564 44,989 46,185 /146,528 


“g * Only establishments using steam-power were returned in these years. 
7 Exclusive of 1,804 dressmakers and milliners. 


Maintaining the same broad classification as before, the division of the 
employés into grades discloses interesting results, About 7 per cent. of 
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the persons employed are managers, and 3 per cent. clerks. The number 
of persons working outside the factories was 3,180. Those included 
under this heading are chiefly carters and others engaged in delivery, 
and persons employed on wages preparing material to be worked up in 
the factories. The following are the figures of each class :— 





Z ns 3 
e2g/ 2 | £2 | 28 
Description of Industries. 5 z g E g 23% z 3 4 2 
E é F o E : 3 S Oy pe me 
& 5 
Treating raw material, the production of 
pastoral (MTSU... .cecssedencsers +re 165 45 | 1,702 71 | 1,983 
Preparing materials used asfood ordrink...| 621 | 325 | 5,964) 831 | 7,741 
Clothing and textile industries ............... 419 90 | 6,776 | 267) 7,552 
Manufacture of building materials ......... 599 | 240| 5,484 {1,325 | 7,648 
Metal and machinery works ........... at 422 | 198 | 9,445 | 123] 10,188 
Shipbuilding, repairing, &. .............+-++ 60 36} 1,404 6 | 1,506 
Furniture and bedding works ...........+.+. 81 26 930 11 | 1,048 
Paper, printing, binding, and engraving...) 3382 | 258 | 3,781 | 123 | 4,494 
Vehicles, harness, saddlery........ccseseeeeeees 206 36 2,306 3 2,551 
Light an ROG: 02.0. 0.0ccvssssets qwneseosenech ate 88 | 133 | 1,287} 387] 1,895 
MEISGCRIRSROOIBE 5,25 50.52 Foe sssw desma ceeds veered 187 72 1,734 33 | 2,026 
I oe isnt cee teve nev caress ceamsinebers 3,180 | 1,459 | 36,301 | 3,180 | 48,632 


Child labour is very little employed in the factories of the Colony. This 
is what might be expected, seeing that by the law regulating primary 
education children are required to attend school until they reach their 
fourteenth year. In all occupations it was found that only 8,612 males 
and 3,825 females, under 15 years of age, were employed ; of these 961 
were working in factories. These last figures may, however, be taken 
as only approximate, and it is not improbable that, owing to the remark- 
able reluctance of female apprentices and improvers to state their ages, 
the number is under the truth. 

There has been some tendency for the number of hands employed in the 
metropolitan district to increase faster than those in the other portions of 
the Colony ; but the tendency has not of late years been maintained. The 
facilities for the establishment of large industries in and around Sydney 
are considerable—a commanding position as regards communication with 
the outside world, propinquity to the coal-fields, easy communication with 
the chief seats of raw production in the Colony, density of the popu- 
lation, and abundant water supply—these have tended to centre in the 
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metropolitan district all the chief industries. In the extra-metropolitan 
districts the principal works are smelting works, saw-mills, sugar-works, 
and flour-mills, or industries of a domestic character, intended to meet 
a day-to-day demand, or for the treatment of perishable goods. 

_ The following table shows the number of hands employed in the metro- 
politan district as compared with the remainder of the Colony for the — 
past eleven years ended with 1892 :— 


Hands employed. Hands employed. 





Year. ee aan Ge Year. —— : 
Metropolitan Other Metropolitan Other 

District. Districts. District. Districts, 
1881-2 17,808 13,383 1887-8 . 24,199 18,852 
1882-3 18,854 15,035 1888-9 25,885 19,679 
1883-4 19,653 15,081 1889-90 24,999 19,990 
1884-5 22,028 17,766 1890-91 28,058 18,077 
1885-6 23,282 18,395 1892 *25,728 +21,100 
1886-7 24,900 18,627 | 











* Exclusive of 1,550 dressmakers and milliners. + Exclusive of 254 dressmakers and milliners. 





There is a vast field open for the development of manufactures in New 
South Wales. Producing, as it does, the raw material of various kinds 
necessary for supplying the primary wants. of civilization, it is evident 
that the Colony must ere long find a way into some parts of this field. 
The one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger 
development of manufactures is the impossibility of drawing, from a 
population so small and so widely scattered, a fair profit on the capital 
required to carry them on. Hitherto abundant employment has been 
found for labour and capital in the primary productive industries, and, 
these industries continuing to be profitable and population to increase, 
whenever the prospect of profit presents itself, manufactures, adapted 
to the conditions as well as to the wants of the country, will naturally 
establish themselves, affording other investments for capital, and 
avenues for the employment of labour. 


PREPARATION OF RAW MATERIALS. 


As regards the preparation of raw materials, the products of pastoral 
pursuits, the amount of employment offermg has been not a little affected 
by the seasons, so that, as will be seen below, under the heads of boiling- 
down, fellmongering, tanning, wool-washing, and allied pursuits, the 
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number of hands employed has only varied from 2,122 in 1881 to 2,030 
in 1892 :— 


















































3 Average Number of Hands 
5 employed. Power | APProxi- 
> of mate 
Description of see | Plant. | Value of 
Manufactory or Works. - x -on aid oe Plant 
2 ef - | E| 3 S eS | -: |Machinery ae 
S18 121s | 8 Bel 2 | Y+! Machinery. 
3 3 & | oO a | 
zig/el/é| 3 |éé| 2 | 
| H.-power. £ 
DUNE AOWI eos eisixcis sisi ee cena 15 | 15 68 83 66 5,460 
PONG MADUTO!<o ccic cic se cgiee soe) 2 2 1 | 6 9 50 720 
HIG reece reesei eerie cietacieieel 1 : ee ee 2 | 3 16 75 
ee EAR ABBE PC OS CCoEE ee Ie 1 1 BA eed 4 7 | 5 1,000 
Tallow Refineries .............. 3 3 4 4 77 ze 88 76 5,737 
TEOROVICS: 0c: ce « cienige haa sees 57 | 62 5| 15| 555{ 14] 651 393 31,743 
Wool-washing .....: ..:scmesmace 61; 81} 338) 8 | 963) 57 | 1,142 794 65,542 
Total ... chs <cuw exude war 140 | 165 | 45 | 27 1,775 | 71 | 1,983 1,400 110,277 


Boiling-down and wool-washing works confined to station use have 
not been included in the above table. The number of hands given is the 
average at work throughout the year, but at certain seasons many more 
persons are at work, especially at wool-washing. As would naturally be 
anticipated, women do not find much employment in the industries com- 
prised in the foregoing category, the total employed being only eight. The 
number of children employed is also small—the table shows only twenty- 
seven. The production of tallow is still an important industry, the quan- 
tity manufactured in 1892 being far larger than the production of 
any previous year. The rise in prices which occurred during that year 
enabled pastoralists to slaughter and boil down, with some profit, part 
of their surplus stock, especially the old ewes ; the export for the year 
reached the large figure of 313,331 cwt. The following statement gives 
the estimated quantity of tallow made in the Colony, and distinguishes 
the amount locally consumed and that exported :— 


Estimated Quantity of New South Wales Tallow. 





Year. 

Exported. | Locally consumed. Produced. 

cwt. cwt. | cwt. 

1881-2 148,017 73,504 | 221,521 
1882-3 100,613 92,035 192,648 
1883-4 156,568 95,740 | 252,308 
1884-5 98,773 100,816 199,589 
1885-6 128,810 96,774 | 225,584 
1886-7 99,451 110,850 210,301 
1887-8 191,791 143,501 | 335,292 
1888-9 174,321 175,840 350, 161 
1889-90 151,491 141,480 292,971 
1890-1 223,618 123,080 346,698 
1892 313,331 123,053 436,384 





EMPLOYED IN THE PREPARATION OF FOOD. + 
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wat 





PREPARATION OF F OOD PRODUCTS. 


The establishments connected with the preparation of food and drink 
form one of the largest classes of works in New South Wales. Many 
places which would come under this heading, and from which returns were 
received, have been excluded from the table given below, as, owing to the 
difficulty of procuring a complete list of all the very small places at which 
food products were prepared, it has been thought advisable to adhere to 
an arbitrary distinction, and leave out of the tabulation all places in 
which less than 5 hands are employed :— 





















































cs Average number of Hands employ ed. | = bs 
3 \#.1 #8 
Ry Inside rp | Se ag 
Description of Manufactory or | 7+ Factory. 2 (AS As 
fork. So] . Sy jae | ea Paes 
Hw A nN ey om =e 3) 
2 5 S | : o oS os 
= of wa 5 | @ = a Pt hel 
| & ai/az 1/3 | 5 | 3 a 6 ic 
ep leie|/e/ei{3e|/ 8)" | * 
[sme Vf Ses (ian ee] ela nue = 
| | 
Horse- £ 
| power. 
NCYAUed W ALOIS faces ee cctee ane | 114 | 126] 381] 34 636 5 832 530 55,549 
BACON CUPIDE inc ecerierie cra sere etre | ens, 8 AG ote 44 5 57 69 6,895 
Bread ANG BISCUlUS ae ae sees ere 75} 85} 89) 27 | 1,061] 22) 1,234 98 39,473 
Breweries 93.052... Wie view os cisions ve 47 | 71} 92 = 577 5 745 | 1,202 121,963 
IBUther eee saeco eee: 98 | 100 13 | 102 500 | 47 (62 580 49,222 
OHEGKO See ene so eee ha eae 7A Bi ea 8 145 | 18 193 37 2,900 
Condiments, Coffee, and Spice...... 8; 14); 16 3 AS7 alee. 170 76 7,753 
COMPEGHIONGI Yc. cate cre ois vce ietetee sees 14; 18| 14} 58 326 ae 411 94 18,662 
CORDNOUT fare c nce eee ecle nia cea. 2 3 Z 1 33 4 43 42 6,500 
RRS stones ote rie aisiai since einieee se otcke 72} 88| 538 ae 386 | 46 568 | 1,936 | 180,502 
Ice and Refrigerating.............. etl ee Sl eo Onliner 199 2 251 61 61,820 
Jam and Fruit-canning ............ | 9 15 10 12 204 2 243 38 11,941 
Meat Pronervine tec. sects <ipieaye 3's 3} 14 CS eee 328 | .. 346 120 19,680 
Butchers’ Small-goods ............ ye | ea! 63) os 10 19 1,365 
SUGAT(TAW) oa iat eee cemiitrie re: 25 | 38 Shia 747 | 675 | 1,468 | 3,664 | 429,148 
pp CRELINGG)  crreccis cierisinrine sis or 1 1} 4) 367 | .. 372 460 | 196,786 
Minogater sacar eee eeaes | 3 3 | 3 1 es 19; 12 2,000 
CAM io eer e ct eee eonaye: il i Gol ee oe By | ees Gals: 100 
1) 1 nF 9a ne Ree aban on rasan aOr 1 1 ee ae 1072 11 
POUR s eects sivice cies verse 511 | 621 | 325 | 240 | 5,724 | 881 | 7,741 | 9,038 | 1,212,259 











Included with the foregoing figures are 10 female overseers or man- 
agers, 5 clerks, 84 children, 552 adults, in all 651 females. In such 
establishments as aerated water factories, breweries, butter and cheese 
factories, flour and sugar mills, and jam factories, there is a large fluctua- 
tion in the amount of labour employed, in some seasons many more people 
being engaged than in others. Taking the whole of the above works, 
probably for a portion of the year, about 1,500 more hands are employed 
than are given in the table. 
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The brewing industry has been stationary since 1886, when an excise 
of 3d. per gallon was imposed on the local manufacture. It is open to 
question, however, whether the falling-off in production is due to this 
cause, as there is evidence that the depression which marked the trade 
of the different colonies during the year immediately preceding 1886, 
brought about a lessened demand for all forms of alcoholic liquors. The 
invoice value of ale and beer imported, and on which duty was paid 
during 1892, was £306,696, not a very large amount considering that 
£246,929 of it was for beer in bottle, which the colonial breweries are 
only now attempting to produce on any extensive scale. The following 
table illustrates the position of the brewing and bottling industry and its 
progress during the last seven years; the quantity manufactured in 1885 
and 1886 must be accepted as approximate only :— 








‘ Hands antity manufa red— 
Year. Employed. ; res poe mt 
Gallons. 
1885-6 805 11,000,000 
1886-7 987 10,000,000 
1887-8 804 9,720,000 
1888-9 850 9,300,200 
1889-90 826 9,515,200 
1890-1 793 9,619,600 
1892 745 10,594,000 


The growth of sugar-cane, and the manufacture of sugar therefrom, 
in the northern districts of the Colony, is now becoming an important 
industry, the output having increased from 270,000 ewt. of sugar and 
560,000 gallons of molasses in 1882, to 370,000 cwt. of sugar and 
883,840 gallons of molasses in 1892. Since 1887 there has been a 
considerable increase in the breadth of land under this crop, and, ‘in the 
year ended March 31, 1893, there were about 26,751 acres planted with 
cane, of which 11,560 acres were productive. In 1877-8 the number of 
mills was 50, of which 24 used steam-power, whilst 26 were worked 
by cattle, and the number of workmen employed was 1,065. These 
increased, in the year 1885-6, to 83 steam-mills and 19 worked by 
cattle, whilst the number of men employed, and the quantity of sugar 
and molasses turned out, correspondingly increased ; but since then the 
fall in the value of sugar has caused many of the smaller establishments 
to be closed, and the cane grown has been to an increasing extent sold 
to the large factories, which pay to the growers a price but slightly 
below that given prior to 1885. Almost everywhere the tendency to 
concentrate the manufacture of sugar in large central establishments 
is increasing. In the West Indies and elsewhere small mills are rapidly 
disappearing to make room for larger establishments, where business is 
strictly confined to the industrial process of sugar making, the planters 
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attending solely to the cultivation of the cane. The following shows 
the particulars of the sugar industry for the last ten years :— 

















) | ) | 
Sugar Mills. | Horse-power. | guantity of | Quantity of | 

sy oe uy ani. | Steam. Cattle. | factured. factured. 

; | cwt. gallons. 
1882-3. | 7 16 = ™ 270,000 560,000 1,039 
1883-4 | 79 14 2,651 +4: 280,000 580,000 1,285 
1884-5 86 12 2,855 50 230,000 450,000 2,190 
1885-6 83 19 2,598. 32 369,280 635,000 2,634 
1886-7 57 7 2,531 21 275,000 507,000 2,259 
1887-8 57 7 2,210 26 450,000 880,000 2,646 
1888-9 ee 1,995 AS 225,580 241,088 1,640 
1889-90 38 2 3,034 10 380,320 | 494,145 2,194 
1890-1 31 2 i J 530,660 1,074,080 1,621 
1892 24 1 3,594 70 485,780 | 789,230 1,468 


* Not ascertained. 


In addition to the 1,840 hands usually employed, there were 713 
others employed at busy periods, comprising altogether 2,553. It is 
very possible that casual hands have been included in some of the years 
shown in the foregoing statements. 

There was only one establishment in the Colony for refining raw 
sugar in 1892. The quantity of sugar melted in the year was 772,948 
ewt., of which 306,349 cwt. was imported, chiefly from Queensland. 
The remaining 466,599 cwt. was raw sugar produced in the Colony. 
The total quantity made at the mills was returned at 485,780 cwt. The 
returns for the last ten years relating to the sugar refineries are given 
in the subjoined table :-— 























y sugar | Funees | ruse! || sugar_| of acte| Craecy 
; See an fe) ar | : es Suge 
a Refineries. anniv: adeiry | a Refineries. airaliyed! Telia 

cwt. cwt. 
1882-3 2 235 | 470,000 1887-8 1 200 537,900 
1883-4 2 214 | 468,000 1888-9 1 21 550,149 
1884-5 2 172 | 370,000 1889-90 1 23 600,000 
1885-6 2 224 | 384,000 | 1890-1 1 300 660,000 
1886-7 2 214 | 510,000); 1892 ] 372 772,948 





The numbers given above of hands employed are only those in 
constant employment ; in addition there are many men employed for 
longer or shorter periods discharging ships, storing sugar, and other work 
incidental to the trade. 

In New South Wales, almost from the introduction of the sugar- 
growing industry, the manufacture of sugar has been largely in the hands 
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of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose mills on the Clarence, 
Richmond, and the Tweed have been referred to in another part of this 
work. This company also owns the only sugar refinery in New South 
Wales, where the produce of their mills in this Colony is refined, together 
with a portion of the output of their factories in Fiji and Queensland. 
The other establishments, locally known as refineries, whether worked 
by steam or cattle, are mostly small factories in which sugar of an 
inferior quality is turned out, some of which is consumed locally, the 
balance is used in general consumption after undergoing a further 
process of refining. 

The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the Colony. As the “Colony does not 
produce sufficient grain for its own requirements, it is not at all pro- 
bable that there will be any notable increase in the number of flour- 
mills, as those existing are mostly at work only part of their time. Wind 
and horse-power, as applied to the dressing of grain, have fallen into 
disuse, and only one water-mill is included in the returns for 1892. 
The figures in the following table approximate closely to the actual 
amount of wheat treated in the local mills :— 


Véar New South Wales Imported Wheat Total Wheat Total Flour 
; Wheat treated. treated. treated. made. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Tons. 
1882-3 3,136,461 629,841 3, 766,302 75,326 
1883-4 3, 10d,171 175,138 3,908,309 78,166 
1884-5 3,983,246 . 418,434 4,401,680 88,033 
1885-6 3,927,273 497,775 4,425,048 88,501 
1886-7 2,402,057 984,773 3,386,820 67,736 
1887-8 4,460,629 233,535 4,694,164 93,883 
1888-9 3,975,030 2,238,330 6,213,360 129,445 
1889-90 2,442,000 3,255, 168 5,697,168 118,691 
1890-1 5,049,000 634,008 5,683,008 118,396 
1892 2,120,340 883,292 | 4,003,632 83,409 


The following are the particulars of the flour-mills in operation in the 
Colony for the Jast ten years :— 


Flour-mills. Flour-mills. 





Weoae se Hands 


| Horse- | Hands 
power. |Employed. 


No. | power. |Employed. 
1882-3 166 | 3,025 
1883-4 154 | 2,847 | 685 ; 110 
1884-5 161 | 3,207 | 662 | 103 
1885-6 159 | -3,692| 662 | 102 
1886-7 133 | 2,650} 571 be a2 


2,877 
2,638 
2,363 


613 128 a 599 
| 1,936 


Included in these figures were in 1882 one windmill of 10-horse power, 
and two horse-mills of 14-horse power; and in 1887 one horse-mill of 
12-horse power. , 
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MANUFACTORIES OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILES. 


The third class of industries is connected with the manufacture of 
clothing and textile fabrics. The different descriptions of works are 
given below :— 


Average number of Hands employed. 












































i 
Se | wi | © 
= | Ps wn | nD rS . 
' Description of aS | Ep “_ | E = 3 5 2 
Manufactories or Works. | 23 | S cS) | = oe Bo 2 
5 s = =) 5 < co) fy 
M. | F. | M. | F. | M. | F M. FM ak M. F 
| 
| | | 
Boots and shoes ........ 66 | 109 | 10 | 24 4 | 38 | 23 | 2,022 44] | 37 Sem ecaou 478 
CloGning: cic cc sess 101 | 141 | 12 | 35 1 | 21 | 16 959 | 1,270 | 16 184 {1,172 | 1,483 
UREIOIS: § 3 ci'c cc a dicie'ecieerace il Dew pws elie kerelie es 9 ie | os 10 i | 
Hats and caps. .......... 3 3 es ad | -: 12 sh ee - 15 11 
Oilskin clothing ........ 3 2 lee We pe’? 1 Le ae - 25 38 
ms DPellas we cciece eco 1 1 rn eae eee ieee 2 Bale ee 3 3 
Woollen cloth .......... Dro ales 2 1 5 1 112 al ae Pe 127 58 
Shirtmaking ............ 6 7| 3] 2 1 1 = (i eee oe 11 90 
Totalrree. ss carceacs 186 | 274 | 26 | 65 | 6 | 65 | 41 [3,134 {1,900 | 53 | 184 | 3,591 | 2,157 














In addition to the hands shown in the foregoing list, there were 151 
males and 1,653 females employed in dressmaking in factories; but as 
these hands were not included in the statistics of former years, they 
have been omitted from the present statement. According to the 
returns, the number of dressmaking establishments large enough to be 
termed ‘factories, should a Factories. Act be passed, was 23. 

Power is not employed to any extent in the industries included in the 
foregoing class, except in the case of boot factories and woollen mills. 
In boot factories there is employed plant valued at £36,500, and 
machinery ordinarily driven by 217-horsepower ; in clothing factories 
the value of plant is £4,473, and in woollen mills the plant is valued 
at £23,200, the machinery being 145-horsepower. 

As a wool-growing country New South Wales is apparently specially 
adapted for the manufacture of woollen good’, and accordingly that 
industry was one of the earliest organised in the Colony. The endeavour 
to promote the local manufacture of woollen goods has so far met with 
little success. Several factories have struggled along for some time, 
but have made no headway, the largest establishments finding it needful 
to add to their business the making of slop clothing, and by this means 
are enabled to carry on at a profit. The machinery in none of the mills 
is of the best kind, and altogether the industry is disappointing. 
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The following table shows the number of woollen-mills in operation, 
the number of employés, and the quantity of cloth manufactured :— 


Hands Employed. 


Number of Quantity of 


Woollen- $$ Woollen Cloth 
mills. Sinaic. | Total. Manufactured. 


Yards. 

266 119 385 319,225 
260 112 372 352,000 
175 312 305,000 
134 323 337,750 
104 182 324,788 
101 172 348, 000 
117 177 241,000 
110 172 207,500 
94 155 310,000 
127 185 202,088 


1882-3 
1883-4 
1884-5 
1885-6 
1886-7 
1887-8 
1888-9 
1889-90 
1890-1 
1892 


Crk Sr O11 DD M106 CH 


From these figures it will be noticed that the number of woollen-mills 
in operation has decreased, and that the five now at work provide 
employment for 185 persons only. During the years from 1882 to 1884 
more than twice this number of hands were employed. 

The employment afforded in the manufacture of boots has hardly kept 
pace with the growth of population, as will be perceived from the table 
below. The improved efficiency of the machinery employed is, however, 
apparent in the increased output :— 


| Hands Employed. 

Number of Boots 
Factories. Manufactured. 
| Males. | Females. | Total. 


1882-3 1,695 341 2,036 
1883-4 1,748 377 2,125 
1884-5 1,871 418 2,289 
1885-6 1,672 433 2,105 
1886-7 1,856 416 2,272 1,881,210 
1887-8 1,837 436 2,273 2,278,612 
1888-9 1,618 427 2,045 2,559,980 
1889-90 1,955 465 2,420 2,196,815 
1890-1 2,262 p44 2,806 2,634,254 
1892 ‘ | 2,230 | 478 2,708 2,500,000 


From the above figures it will be noticed that there is a slight increase 
in the number of hands, from 2,036 in 1882 to 2,708 in 1892, while the 
number of establishments has increased from 62 to 66. There appears 
to be a tendency for large factories to supersede small works, and drive 
the latter out of competition in this particular branch of manufacture. 
The average number of hands employed in each factory has risen from 
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32°8 in 1882 to 41-0 in 1892, and the number of pairs of boots manufac- 
tured was 2,500,000 ; this quantity is somewhat less than in one or two 
previous years, but comparison simply by pairs manufactured is not 
altogether satisfactory, seeing that the quality of the article may have 
varied, 


METAL WORKS. 


The number of metal and machinery works in operation during 1892, 
the average number of hands employed, and machinery and plant used, 
were as follows :— 





Machinery and, 











g Average number of Hands employed. Plant. 
o§ 
Description of 3 E Ps 
Manufactory or Work. Sal o : oS 
sa] 8 = . {38s 
7Sio| a | 2 & |28| Total. | Power. | Value. 
RQ cS = 4, = > 5 ; 
mH; § 5 | ‘a 5B |98 
hang oa — 
— © oO < | 
| | | | 
Horse- £ 
power. 
Agricultural implements .......... 12} 12 2 2 96 1 113 89 2,720 
TPMT 5 sins o!cksa, cians eels ee cies 42} 52 6 4 269 8 339 121 16,998 
OUGSr- MAKING cscs cc cigs cies nici 3 4 3 2 48]... 57 35 5,800 
(DISSE WOTKES Soe oe oe ci aaees 6 9 2 8 ) a 56 21 6,750 
Coppersmithsice ccs cee sess eco 3 6 1 34] .. 41 11 2,110 
CUGIORY =o cess ieeetnc scr. 3 3 we ee Sl ees 8 7 263 
VPINGOIING sc ireccters sie 6 pisceinss eoee| 461 90) 79! 53] 2,572 1 2,795 754 | 186,074 
Tron works and foundries ........ 39 | 44] 33); 20 Felt 2% 818 258 68,283 
WOUEL WOME imc oc tls ers o vice aa 3 1 1 i ne Cae Naan 5 2 900 
Metal (ornamental)................ 3 Soles - TD sues 18 6 550 
MAU s cc tees ec aesaecme nse oes 1 it 1 e 4) .. 6 sates 250 
Plumbing and galvanizedironworks| 51/ 56/ 25); 20 502] .. 603 18 15,090 
Railway carriage works .......... 15 | 19 5 oe 2,548 | .. 2,572 1,040 | 125,142 
MBLEWAY BOPIDOS 5. 6 6c0icc cies access 1 1 1 xe ee 14 10 1,460 
Snes ooo ac oc caer oeu sees 23| 84] 28; 14] 2,116|112] 2,354] 1,699 | 290,924 
Diitinne escheicad Soares ate 1} 15{/ 1 | 8 76| 1 101 7| 3,445 
I EG ONNIR U8 2 clone am catenin menenins tl Aime Fal lis Ue 239] .. 269 39 | 16,614 
Zine ornamental) ...... 20000... 1 PS) ve 2s |e. 14 oe 335 
MeGrOsene tADSic nse. acs clasicine'+ >< a 1 ae “rc Aare ae 3 430 
OU o crate civeemeniee ee 267 | 422 | 198 | 131] 9,314 | 123 | 10,188 4,120 | 744,138 








In addition to the hands shown in the foregoing table, there were 
961 hands employed in quartz-crushing works ; but as these hands were 
not included in the statistics of former years, they have been omitted 
from the present statement. The number of quartz-crushing works was 
returned as 20, the value of machinery and plant as £326,788, and the 
horse-power developed by the machinery was stated to be 2,504. 

The classification of works connected with machinery, engineering, 
and foundries presents many difficulties, as the trades are in many cases 
carried on side by side in the same establishment, and what one year is 
designated by a proprietor an “ engineering establishment,” may, in the 
following year, be returned as a “foundry,” according to the importance of 
the work done in the year. The various descriptions of ironworks have 
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been separately shown above, so far as it has been possible to classify them, 
but the figures referring to kindred industries should be read together. 

The iron trade should, in time, form one of the great staple industries 
of the Colony. Every natural advantage possessed by the great iron and 
machinery producing countries of. the world—such as England and Bel- 
gium—is also present here. Not only are iron and coal deposited in 
abundance, and in positions easily accessible and readily worked, but, as 
pointed out on page 68, the local iron ore is exceedingly rich. Scarcely 
any progress, however, has been made in iron smelting, and nearly the 
whole stock of pig and wrought iron required for the local manufactories 
is imported. The other descriptions of metal works, both for smelting 
and manufacturing, are in a more forward state. 

Works for the treatment of metals in 1882~3 numbered 218, in which 
were engaged 6,336 persons, while in 1892 the number of works had 
increased to 267, and the hands employed to 10,188. The increased 
number of hands employed in smelting works will be noticed. In 
1882-3 there were 1,444 hands employed in 21 establishments; the works 
now number 23, and the hands employed, 2,354. There has been a large 
increase in the hands employed making or repairing railway motors, car- 
riages, and other appliances, the employees in 1882—3 numbering 1,482, 
and in 1892, 2,572. The bulk of these were employed in the workshops 
connected with the State railways. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Industries directly or indirectly connected with the supply or pre- 
paration of building materials afford employment to a large number of 
persons, chiefly in saw-mills. The following table shows the hands 
employed during 1892 :— 


Machinery and 


Average number of Hands employed. Plant. 


Description of Manufactory 
or Work. 


Number of Estab- 
lishments. 


Factory. 


Managers, 
Outside 


Children. 


— 


99 | 
1,504 
28 


778 
| be 123 | 
Modelling and Patterns . = 16 
Monumental Masonry y 233 | 
Paint al ae 29 | 
202 | 
Stone-crushing rh Oe 30 
ER ee Oey ere ee 154 | 16 | 2,895 | 1,172 | 4,573 | 5,262 
Wocd-turning and Carving ee 25 ee 33 | 38 








| 500 | 599 | 240 | 49 | 5,435 | 1,325 | 7,648 | 7,883 | 507,961 
| | 


rm  ——————————————————————— 
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The number of persons employed in the various timber districts, in 
saw-mills, &c., has also increased at a good ratio during the last ten 
years. The establishments in 1882-3 numbered 334, employing a total 
number of 3,013 persons, while in 1892 there were 288 mills, and the 
number of hands employed was 4,573. The power of plant was 5,262 
horse-power, and its value about £274,575 ; the quantity of timber sawn 
was estimated at 229,696 feet l-inch thick. The number of saw-mills 
and hands employed and the output during the years shown were :— 


: yun Hands ity i 
Year. | of Bowe cailla. employed. babar Ait cial 
| 1,000 superficial feet. 
1882-3 334 3,013 Ho Miedeecuees 
1883-4 370 5c) LO nn |S Sere 
1884-5 376 5 ft Cesena 
1885-6 415 5 bs ag! Oc meyer 
1886-7 323 3,284 110,000 
1887-8 322 3, 254 125,000 
1888-9 317 3,616 | 185,000 
1889-90 325 3,578 185,021 
1890-1 346 3, 788 201,505 
1892 288 | 4,573 229,696 





The industry of brickmaking has declined in importance, and now 
employs less than half the hands of ten years ago. This is due to the 
almost entire suspension of large public works, and to the lessened 
activity of private builders. The following is a statement of the hands 
employed for the past ten years, and the output for the last five years :— 











No. of . a : 

Year. | canes | Bricks Made. || Year. | aero Brioke Made. 

| Thousands. | Thousands. 

1882-3 OG se le aves 1887-8 2,230 214,199 
1883-4 3,002 eee. 1888-9 2,124 219,795 
1884-5 3507.8 sel wiser acaese: 1889-90 1,874 187,769 
1885-6 sO 1G mena wencvecenen es 1890-91 2,018 184,862 
1886-7 25909 Wo Peer 1892 1,504 115,293 











LIGHT AND HEAT. 


The hands employed in establishments connected with light and heating 
show some increase during every year. Thus during the past five years 
there were employed :— 


Year. Hands. 
| Ro: Sy GRO nee er ee CREE rE Pep ery Pe 933 
1 Rot 7 ES: aneneacee ra praiernrmeNcHr Ree PEE DAT ee 1,299 
LBRO eo bisccscskiee a keccensidec wpe enencuns 1,414 
POOO OL ick awa ier ccnesuecessent siasetier cneres's 1,545 
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The condition of employment in the various industries grouped in this 
class during 1892 was as follows :— 





Average number of Hands employed. ees and 


Description of Manufactory 


Number of Estab- 
lishments 











or Work. ‘a = Pe 
a ° o e a ° 
S E S = —3 3 3 Value, * 
= — =~ rr wD = 
e 2 |S Oo = hae © ° 
e+) 1 ° a = 
a A a a I Ta EDD 
h.p. £ 
CN aa Soccnais cieaive sisi ain dis oaeeie eens 5 7 2 73 as 82 217 70,452 
BCRURIG: TRG, .wscarersitia nye ve vccccccccce 9 9 5 52 5 71 885 50,188 
See isis cincirc ceo ec ages ane Cenieat ce O87 401 |. 810 287 | 1,259 535 | 618,025 
PNNMINO orice tierare bn cos sae seen 2/1 138 ae 304 93 418 150 96,148 
RMON nna y wtoo nea sats aaa oak 9| 12 3| 2 46 2 65 93 2,484 
DOA 5.4 35 sce sine nae ele abe 57 | 88} 1838} 2] 1,285 387 | 1,895 | 1,880 | 837,247 


ee ae eres aniaeppeeaestesediseansaassnshastidineunsethighiississnpmespeassimnnsinaenaisinien 


The majority of the hands, as will be seen, found employment in 
gasworks, of which there were 32 in operation during the year 1892, 
employing 1,259 hands. The quantity of gas manufactured was 1,670 
million cubic feet, to produce which about 157,668 tons of coal were 
used, giving an average of 10,600 feet of gas for each ton of coal. 
Besides ordinary coal, however, there were used some 778 tons of 
cannel coal, commonly called kerosene shale. The quantity of gas made 
during the past five years was :— 


Thousand cubic Thousand cubic 
Year. feet of gas. Year. feet of gas. 
fa  E - SIR R ESA eer » 1,861,408 SOMERS. henicpcdcssuice desea 1,512,232 
i.) 2 Ra appar eee 1,379,150 TS  Soncelscweelaubncsa 2S 1,670,944. 
1889-90 ..... een 1,434,942 


The rate charged to consumers varies in different localities between 
3s. per 1,000 feet, in Bathurst, and 17s. 6d. in Deniliquin ; while the 
prices for street lighting vary from £4 15s. per lamp per annum, in 
Sydney, to £10 in Hay. The price charged to private consumers in 
Sydney and suburbs is at present 5s. per 1,000 feet, but a reduction to 
4s, 9d. is to be made at the beginning of 1894. 


PRINTING TRADES. 


The trades connected with printing and bookbinding are perhaps more 
keenly affected by general prosperity or depression than any other indus- 
tries. The effect of stagnation in trade-matters will be seen from the 


figures relating to employment in the printing and allied works during 
the last few years prior to 1892 :— 


Hands Hands 
Year. employed. Year. employed. 
WEIRD oy feud ass ibedaeadas tocorcne 3,771 MEL... chnsicslatnbieen dis sean 4,200 
tS oS, pie Pepe ete Sap oe we 4,378 See: .*: -sieoetene sins. 4 at 4,494 
5000-00 oir biel. a 4,688 
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The following shows the subdivision of the hands for the year 1892 :— 


| 


| | Machinery and 
| Average number of Hands employed. Plant : 





| 
| 
~\ 


1 


Description of Manufactory 
or Work. 


lishments, 


Value. 


Factory. 


Number of Estab- 


Children. 


Managers. 
Outside 


Adults. 


oil ue 
SB aac. 92 3,040 
- (Jal eererese 9 } 700 
5 1 A ee 95 8,329 
1 i ee 106 >| 3,090 
Paper Mills Per GO cass 62 20,000 
Printing | 249 126 | 3,314 123 | 4,115 26 | 396,950 
WRN on soci ns bel rik ns Sales —— 7 ( ft eee 15 sales) es 000 


258 i141 3,640 | 123 | 4,494 441,109 


Bookbinding 

Electro-stereotyping 

Lithography 

PUOUNIN a ace sacicnig seein cs 





re bor O' Oo bo OD 











VEHICLES AND SADDLERY. 


Employment in the trade connected with vehicles and saddlery is 
chiefly found in effecting current repairs. The numbers of large estab- 
lishments of either class shown below are few. The following figures 
refer to 1892 :— 


Machinery and 


Average number of Hands employed. Plant 


| 


| | 
h.-p. L£ 
Coaches and Waggons....| 145 | 162 | 27 | 28 1,781 | 11 1,999 | 128 | 37,141 


Saddlery, Saddle-trees, 
Whips, &e. 44; 9) 14) 483); 2 552,| 17 | 53,368 
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Description of Manufactory 
or Work. 
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2,551 | 145 | 89,509 


186 | 206 | 36 | 42 | 2,264 
J 
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SHIP AND BOAT BUILDING. 


Works connected with the building or refitting of ships employed 
1,506 hands during the year 1892, by far the largest portion of whom 
were engaged in or about the port of Sydney. Nearly all the docks, 
too, are in Sydney, where is situated the Sutherland Dock, one of the 
largest, if not the largest, single graving dock yet constructed. A more 
detailed description of the facilities existing in the Colony for the 
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accommodation of shipping will be found in the chapter dealing with 
‘Shipping and Commerce” : 


| 


Average number of Hands Machinery 

















Se employed. and Plant. 
Description of Manufactory 3 s o . ape 
or Work. 25 3 f ¢ | oP x 
PAL “ 3s |28| 2 2 Value. 
Bl eis] = |6e|-& Es 
| .-p. £ 
Boat-builders ..........c.cccccceeees 7A SS 2 De PI See 32| | 20 | 1,230 
DUS eee 4| 8| 3! 359|...| 3870] 474) 53,526 
Sala and Tents ........0:sc0sdees; 9/11) 6 | 99; 6 122 6 1,170 
MEDBTIGIID «5.3 250055s0secaccssabies 15.| 35 | 27 920 | ... 982 834 |. 187,276 
TOLBE “cetetdewe cs cstam eos 32 60 | 36 | i 404 6 1,506 1,334 | 243,202 
FURNITURE. 


The furniture and allied trades now employ fewer hands than they 
did five or six years ago, the numbers being :— 


Hands employed: Hands employed. 
poe ee RTT PEERY Ta aT CELT ETAT. 1,380 SUNS Tine rcs Peaemabas seseab eee 1,424 
ROR cote cecs tree uieer cece ence 1,323 ke oes ad De here POM E ES ESE 1,234 
LSBSO oe seme siccaapeiesss setsdupcoo% 1,477 1892 Soca Ceuspleaeunenauad oayake 1,048 


The decline in the number of hands has been persistent since 1888. 
Included with the 984 hands engaged making furniture are 246 Chinese. 
Formerly their number was much larger, but the Chinese Restriction 
Act has effectually prevented the recruiting of hands for the shops 
employing Chinese, and has put a premium on their labour and so 
enabled them, where they remained in the employment of the furniture 
factories, to obtain higher wages. Of late years there has been a marked 
tendency for the Chinese workmen to abandon their old employment, 
and combine in threes or fours and establish co-operative shops. With 
furniture are included bedding works, as it was found impossible to 
separate the industries. 








2 Average number of Hands Machinery and 
r- employed. Plant. 
m8 ee s 
Description of Manufactory Sal 2 | as 
or Work. sal 8i ag] 2] Z3Is8| .] 
l=z=S| a2] #| 31 3/323 2 2 | Value 
3 - = | @-bo¢2 ° ° 
a 3 | O O| 42 |Om] - 
| | | h.-p. Et 
Curled Hair and Flock............... Ot el ount bt te | 13-27 1,900 
RNR MMRURUEIN os mao os os co decades pan ' 63 | 74 | 241138 | 862 11 | 984/123} 12,769 
Picture Frames ................0..0000- a ee as A | 23 27| 3 "350 
Window Blinds ...........6.....000008 br Dib ap sah chee | 241 6 250 





915 11 1048, 159} 15,269 
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MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 


Besides the industries already dealt with there are numerous others 
not readily falling under any of the categories into which the manufac- 
tories have been grouped. These have been placed together in the 
following table, though there is little relation between any two there 
included. None of the industries, tobacco manufacturing perhaps 
excepted, find employment for any large number of hands, but many 
of them promise to develop into important interests as there is ample 
field for them in the Colony. 


























m2 ) Gur = 
| a = Average number of Hands employed. | aera] 
~~ 
Description of Manufactory or acetic E Are 
Works. a5 «8 os 2 g | Se ; =| 
2 2\ @ ro = = |2 = 3 2 | Value 
+> | = o = = = o = | 
ais |o [5S |< jom@la |] & | 
$$$ $$ td 
} | ae ee inp e 
BASH CUS orcssuine wlaser sce seiner eerie 3 3 ts | 32 1 3 : 50 
Boxes and Packing Cases .......... 4 4 2 1 43 i 51 32! 1,550 
BYOOMA ccc secre een eee nic eee 8 9 1 6| 66 : 82 6 1,490 
Chall-Guteingcctacans veces sees on 38 42 14 4] 163 15 | 2388 | 224] 9,667 
Chemicals anc cao nie acter + (f 5 8 61 ae 76 1 3,545 
Clocks, Watches, and Jewellery.... 16 18 7 4! 100 3 | 132 102 6,005 
COOPETARC 26 oer coe eee eee t 5 2 aR oral or 96 23 2,453 
DYGWOPrkS si icpncuca ccc cee: 4 7 3 34 > 41 6 300 
Electro-plate............csescesces 4 6 3 20 nee 29 | 4} 2.582 
Electrical Engineering ............ 1 2 1 1 a ne O68 ae: a 
Mucaly ptus) 2000. conse esac ee 2 2 2 20 10 34 6 450 
EXPOS VeStcs cease eee eae 2 3 1 6/ 21 ; 31 6 | 1,688 
CHASE IDOWUIES 225 nica eee ees e 2 2 1 44 47 as 1,100 
SAGR reas eiee ic eda tee G i 1 ae t 13 | 18 3 100 
+: (OTMamiental) i252 3. Sacer s: + 5 2 29 | 36 | 20] 1,150 
BeVUrnOuc Power: oo i .ccdeccneces 1 5 3 24 | 32 300 1,200 
Rance Leather es soc cc cio cise cies cie:s 2 3 1 22 26 jh! 875 
MEANUILO (RAS) ee noe eA celttenines 1 1 3 + 10 | 500 
MBO cso celeea comarca ann u 2 | 9 11 9 842 
MAU-DOM6 isc ce ra aoe ee ieee. 1 1 3 4 ee 
POrsmanteaus an. sore eee ce 1 1 | 14 15 i 200 
Perfumery and Flavouring Essences il 1 | I ete TZehe2 a 
BLODE frei re aes lees eisai: 3 8 2 7 94 2/ 113 | 88} 16,448 
BUG DDOE-WOLKS o0sc55 foes ones 1 1 oe Ae | 3 ee 4 1 500 
Soap and Candles ................. 21 31 12 ti eed bs 1 | 257 429 | 60,453 
Sewing Machines.................. 1 1 i AF ere eet eee 35 4 856 
EPOUMOOO csi sth eet ee es 6 15 15 18 | 484 ats 532 111 | 41,849 
Wig-making ...............000l., Uleectiles: | 7/ .. g | 50 
Total eee ee 137 | 187} 72| 74 | 1,660) 33 | 2026 | 1,877 | 155,903 











Tallow being one of the staple products of the country, the manufac- 
ture of soap and candles, as might be expected, is firmly established, and 
capable of fully supplying the local requirements. The quantity of toilet 
and fancy soap made, is, however, as yet but small, and in quality it is 
scarcely equal to that imported at lower prices. Common soap of local 
make is cheaper than the imported article, and being also quite as good, 
it commands the local market. The quantity said to have been made in 
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1888-9 was 198,880 cwt. against 110,360 cwt. in 1892, but it is doubtful 
if the figures be correct. The quantity of candles manufactured was 
2,796,700 Ib. in 1888, and 3,304,130 lb. in 1892, and the supply, including 
imports, was 7,187,932 lb. and 6,662,211 lb. respectively. The following 
table shows the progress of the industry during the past eleven years, 
from which it appears that of the 59 factories at work during 1888 only 
21 now survive. The quantities stated in the table are those returned 
by the manufacturers, and are given for what they are worth, but it is 
believed that the information for years previous to 1892 is little to be 
relied on :— 














oe Number of ate Quantities Manufactured. 
Factories. Employed. Soap. | Critica: 
eave SVS AVES: SA ARCA OOS! 5 DAUR PO RT = ee Reh PET oe SCE ARN ne NS 
cwt. Tb. . 
1882-3 40 263 BEGG OE cnmeivegeamoes 
1883-4 38 220 SS” RD, (RAED SA 
1884-5 34 204 4 SR tae see yyal eae eal 
1885-6 40 223 138,849 1,683, 360 
1886-7 46 321 155,430 2,199,282 
1887-8 52 367 190,060 2,442,960 
1888-9 59 397 198,880 2,796,700 
1889-90 30 250 164,800 2,388,440 
1890-1 27 194 143,520 1,545,920 
1892 21 257 110,360 3,304,130 


i  —— 


The use of tobacco manufactured in the Colony has, to a very large 
extent, superseded that of imported tobacco. The amount of cigars and 
cigarettes made in the Colony is, on the other hand, very small compared 
with the total quantity of these commodities consumed, although during 
the last two years the quantity of cigarettes locally manufactured is largely 
in excess of former periods. In 1889 there were 9,200 tb. of leaf used 
in the local manufacture of cigarettes; in 1892 the quantity had increased 
to 76,992 1b. The weight of each description of tobacco used in the Colony 
during 1892 amounted to :— 


i nee TEIEEEE EEE ESEES SERENE 


I rted Made in th 
| Marchand. | Goong? | Total 
TOROGO! sepa ones ccs ncdu saan n prnnbes 1,009, 236 1,964,624 2,973,860 
CIQATS .......2..ceccesevenssangancceesenes 239,730 5,128 244,858 
Cigarettes ........cccccscconesserosseees | 73,153 76,992 150,145 


nc nnn nn ULE EEEEenDnnEm 


A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture of tobacco 
in the Colony, the proportion during 1892 being 617,608 bb. of imported 
leaf, chiefly American, to 1,429,136 ib. of New South Wales leaf. The 
quantities of each kind of tobacco made in the Colony, as well as the 
weight of leaf used in the manufacture, will be found in the following 
table. The quantity of leaf given does not include stalks and stems, 
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which are taken out in the process of manufacture. The proportion of 
leaf not used would be about 25 per cent. of the total weight. 





* Tobacco Leaf Used. | Quantity Manufactured. 














Year. a) oe _ 
New South Wales Leaf. | Imported Leaf. | Tobacco, | Cigars. am | Cigar Cigarettes. 
ib. Ib. Ib. Tb. | Ib. 

1885 1,480,683 688,788 2, 133,168 9,402 | 6,901 
1886 1,495,191 561,514 2,044,240 7,125 5,340 
1887 1,611,527 552,217 2, 147,418 6,057 10,269 
1888 1,463,815 610,485 2. 062,380 3,624 8,296 
1889 1,440,244 545,743 ] 971, 394 5,393 9,200 
1890 1,345,620 569,420 1,892,592 4, 120 18,328 
1891 1,403,240 639,148 re 982,991 3, 412 55,985 
1892 1,429, 136 617,608 ] 964, 624 5,128 76,992 





* Stalks and fibre of leaf removed. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES. 


The Government of the Colony is a very considerable factor in the 
labour market, as it employs no less than 36,340 persons, including the 
police and defence forces, also those temporarily engaged, but of these 
only 21,500 can be called civil servants in the sense in which the term 
1s ordinarily employed. 

The following table gives the distribution amongst the Depart- 
ments :— 








Department. Number. 
| 

COMMER CCR OUATY: fecsec ales csseses cure ces suneaestrsocencceeseeeke deans | 4,591 
Raieeeennd Tram WAYS: ....6..c)0d.02svenscerecesnsnes uceesaseeeees | 11,400 
Te ABLE CUION: cose so cay ces van ceer terse eee eer | 5,107 
EGP WE OLRE) coc g ence iaee cu aeese er eth rere ease neers | 4,318 
Postmaster-General (Post and Telegraphs) ...............00068. | 5,532 
COMEIIEE BEOAGINCGR 3 553 c etc or. se eee ee ee Uae ee oes 1,597 
SMUD Fag, sees Le fs ered CER ae dee eee tats Bena Lean eae e | 1,833 
1 Saree Pere eT en ean ee oy eee | 782 
Mines dm) shgriom ture... coseroreser sesevees te wacwndceecedetoeve 981] 
@tizer: Deparment. 2 te sss oa aco) os eaes ts | 144 
NN isaac ceed | 36,340 





The figures given above include a large number of persons who are 
only partially employed during the year, and are in receipt of very 
small salaries. 
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STEAM POWER. 


The power used in the Colony for manufacturing, transporting, and 
other purposes is equivalent to 154,760 horse-power, or 131 horse-power 
for every thousand persons, a rate comparing not unfavourably with 
other countries, as will be seen from the subjoined statement computed 
from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :— 





Country. Power employed. Per 1,000 of the 








| population. 

H.-p. Thousands. | H.-p. 
Wnitad Kin gd wh 3: <ccasese sso isc ch sscun oe eh oe 9,200 | 250 
PEAGCOse co EE ee | 4,520 | 110 
GQOMMBANY cocks nce dienes <oduepsagys- costs asesbeopenaney, 6,200 130 
PURGING soo ok cae cd raesoos a tooo ce Seles sa oes weer 2,240 30 
A atr ids oe co Scie in Wins do aben ed shvecnt ees 2,150 50 
TROY 5 iis ci canoe eyes ore ete ar paes eee hs 830 30 
SOLIDE . . =: cw ots cols sqeaibathan sab ts svlgtabupproartuniecsshs 740 40 
BGhO Tacit 5 Sp owedn tsa earns we aba cer Aes ca an tatndeies 810 140 
Fro liand 3.x: co aokidetak sss seu curtaeesasteas sucmeanse 340 80 
United: S tates eit rarine cheese ita Tcasteweeest 14,400 240 


New South Wales: o:... 6d BASS eS | 155 131 





Of the total power employed in the Colony, by far the greater portion 
is derived from steam. The services‘for which the power is used are 
shown in the following table, from which it will be seen that land and 
water transport absorb 89,540 horse-power, or 56 per cent. of the total 
horse-power consumed. The information with regard to manufactories 
is fairly exact, but is only approximate for the other industries :— 


a EE EEE EEEIIEEEIUEES SEE SEER SIEERSnSEensnE 


Industries employing power. | Horse-power. 





| 

Transports Land. ..5 cc stgssen legge satus ceapirs bass verientshvsanevagsrevwntente | _ 67,140 
T PAU POT WVRPEL .ovahat cise beige pote code iipae snp .spdbne doneterheeeeanter ia | 22,400 
Manutactariens G56. 55 ea ese cc since seve bpatpansiawataears toma | 28,060 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and Dairy Farming .............::..sseeeeeseeees | 17,760 
Miiming (0.5). 5c2..++-n0 bee sdeoisesessbnghoa tet ecenrebonsponneedeetengeveos iaaiaes to7 9,200 
Bidace ANG i ere eh ee ane eae oe noes | 10,200 

VOCAL cies ye | 154,760 





New South Wales has few running streams so placed as to be avail- 
able for the purpose of driving machinery for manufacturing purposes. 
The larger portion of the power used is therefore derived from steam ; 
in some few cases, chiefly in the metropolis, gas is employed, the other 
power used forms a very small residue and comprises machinery worked 
by horses and cattle. In the table given below the number of machines 
using each class of power is shown, with the aggregate horse-power ; by 
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this last term is understood the actual power required to work the pro- 
cesses, not the power capable of being produced by the boilers or 
machinery :— 



































Machinery driven by | Horse-power. 
Classification of Industries. = : 
Steam.| Gas. oe | Steam. | Gas. ated 
| | 
Treating raw material, product of pas- 
PO OUTS co, rete ee 166 2 26 | 1,352 12 36 
Connected with food or drink, or the 
preparation thereof .................665 651 19 32 | 8,876 63 99 
Clothing and textile fabrics............... 22 10 1 308 53 10 
Building materials.................:........| 498 6 36 | 7,204 42 137 
Metal works, machinery, engineering, 
ere Cree ee or erie 240 16 13 | 4,003 71 46 
Docks, ships, ship-building, and sail- | 
WARRING ey oases sence eee ecteu tens canes 47 | 2 9 1,310 + 20 
Furniture, bedding, &c. .........:eseesees | 18 oy ec 143) eel Gules: 
Paper, printing, binding, engraving, &c.. 40) 100 6| 469| 384 1 
Vehicles, harness, saddlery ............... | 16 1 el ee | 4 ; 
Right and heath c.te a eee — 108 5 17 | 1,869 4 7 
Other works.s54 7 eens 94 | 9 6 | 1,291 20 66 
OLB cece teree co seteantnace cer '1,900| 174 | 146 26,966 673 422 


Returns regarding the employment of machinery in manufactories have 
been obtained for some few years, and the aggregate figures for each year 
are given below. ‘The figures are given for what they are worth, which, 
however, for years previous to 1892 cannot be claimed to be more than 
approximate :— 





r Horse-power of Machinery 
Year. ernieeed in Maiiitactorios 
EESGe [cc ucte een eenes Peeltascaasens saee nest coeur Stent | 25,192 
POS [Om vanes coetcra dacs eale nen aasa eee Ghee aareceeaeee eel 26,152 
TOSS“ eee ee ee | 24,990 
PSS0-90 ee eee 25,790 
DSOG 4 riers cone sence ssa on cect sam ceaae ane aine Weck ee seoe tere | 24,662 
DSU eric wcusnenentrcuceuestmceresrecceucn nostnen ct eenea 28,061 


The importance of the manufacturing industry to the coal producer 
may be gathered from the fact that out of a total of 3,780,968 tons 
raised and 1,589,263 tons required for local consumption, 755,000 tons 
were used for manufacturing purposes in addition to 158,000 tons con- 
sumed by gas-works. The total value of fuel consumed was £425,161, 
of which £396,375 was the value of coal ; the value of firewood, gas, or 
other fuel was, therefore, not considerable. 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Some reference has already been made in this chapter to the value of 
articles produced in the various works and manufactories in the Colony 
during the year 1892. For the year mentioned the data available were 
very voluminous, and the value of production has been determined with 
accuracy. or previous years the information is by no means perfect ; 
nevertheless, the value of production can be approximately ascertained. 
This is given in the following table for every year, commencing with 
1880. The figures represent the value of goods manufactured, less the 
value of raw material, including coal; and where the articles treated 
cannot be rightly said to be manufactured, the value added to them 
during treatment is taken to be the value of production. It will be 
observed that there was a fairly regular increase up to the year 1886, 
but during the last five years the gross value of production has been 
nearly stationary :— 


Year. Value of Production. Year. | Value of Production. 


£ £ 
1880-1 4,437,700 1886-7 7,647,000 
1881-2 4,880,800 1887-8 7,388,600 
1882-3 5,288,800 1888-9 7,431,400 
1883-4 5,288,700 1889 -90 7,510,006 
1884-5 5,882,700 1890-1 7,615,000 
1885-6 6,296,000 1892 7,798,790 


For the whole period covered by the table, the largest progress, as 
shown by increased production, was in industries connected with the 
preparation of food and drink, and in those connected with metals and 
machinery; but all the industries show development except those dealing 
with raw material the product of the pastoral industry, and those con- 
nected with furniture. Since 1886, however, the gross increase has been 
a little over £150,000, or 2 per cent. This small result is in part due 
to the fall in prices, and in part to the effect of the general depression. 

It will have been obvious from the previous pages that the industries 

.of the Colony are simply in process of development ; nevertheless, judged 
by the production—that is to say, the value of articles produced, less the 
value of materials used in the various processes—the importance of 
manufacturing is only second to that of the great pastoral industry. 
The value of the great industries during 1892 was as follows :— 

Pastoral . £14,725,000 
AP RTIOUIOULS «00000 revessecveves pope eerie ocieboratesioters 3,584,000 
Dairying, poultry farming | 

Mineral production 946,000 


Forestry and fisheries 
Manufacturing 7,798,000 


£35, 289,000 
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——— 


The total value of articles produced, and, where manufacturing in its 
restricted sense is not carried on, the increased value to materials from 
treatment, was ascertained to be £16,098,630 ; the value of materials 
used, including fuel, was £8,299,840 ; and the difference, £7,798,790, 
represents the production. This last item may again be divided into 
£4,340,100, the amount of wages paid, and £3,458,690, the earnings of 
capital. What is the income properly so called of those who carry on 
the industries, apart from rent and interest on borrowed capital and 
trade losses, was not ascertained. The attempt toarrive at this sum was 
made, but the results deduced from the information supplied cannot be 
considered accurate, and are therefore not given. In the following 
statement the various elements of cost are shown for each class of 
industry, as well as the amount of fixed capital embarked. By fixed 
capital is understood the value of lands and buildings, machinery, and 
plant :— 


Value of 
Articles pro- 
duced, 
or increased 


Total Value of | Value of 


Fixed 


Class of Industry. 


I.—Raw Material, the product of 
Pastoral Pursuits. 


IIl.—Connected with Food and 
Drink or the preparation 
thereof. 

III.—Clothing and Textile Fabrics 

IV.—Building Materials 

V.—Metal Works, Machinery, &c. 

VI.—Ship-building, Repairing, &c. 

VII.—Furniture, Bedding, &c 


VIII.—Books, Paper, Printing, En- 
graving, &c. 


IX.—Vehicles, Harness, and Sad- 
dlery. 


X.—Light, Fuel, and Heat 


XI.—Miscellaneous 








Establishments. 


2,319 


Capital. 


£ 
505,908 


4,100,084 


904,888 
2,798,080 
3,326,240 
759,044 
242,911 
1,549,332 


449,766 


1,825,320 
1,077,456 


17,538,979 


Wages 
paid. 


£ 
151,134 


580,204 


465,291 
742,736 
1,227,439 
119,079 
88,112 
482,910 


227,335 


208,730 
165,866 
4,458,836 


Materials 
used. 


Fuel 
used. 





value to 
materials 
from 
treatment. 





£ 
350,500 


3,123,697 


865,443 
918,198 
1,273,183 
38,462 
164,211 
273,649 


210,924 


139,274 
467,146 
7,874,682 


£ 
15,410 


83,546 
1,772 
94,978 
193,167 
1,965 


747 
6,358 


3,188 


14,073 


425,161 


£ 
729,908 


4,899,007 


1,550,415 
2,031.530 
3,274,116 
262,475 
298,684 
1,089,319 


545,598 


597,149 
820,428 
16,098,629 


The value of wool washed has been omitted from the totals under 
the headings of articles produced and value of materials treated ; so 
also have the values of repairs effected in Government workshops and 


docks. 
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TRADE UNIONS. 


The subject of Trade Unionism has been dealt with by legislation in 
only one instance in this Colony—the Trade Union Act of 1881. This 
measure commences by enacting that the purpose of any trade union shall 
not be deemed to be unlawful, so as to render its members liable for 
conspiracy or otherwise, merely because it is in restraint of trade; nor 
for such a reason shall any agreement be made void or voidable. It is 
declared that nothing in the Act shall enable any Court to entertain any 
legal proceeding in respect to agreements between the members them- 
selves of a trade union with reference to the terms upon which they 
shall transact business, employ, or be employed, or for the recovery of 
subscriptions, penalties, or applications of the funds to certain specified 
purposes. At the same time the Act is not to be deemed to make such 
agreements unlawful. Neither the Friendly Societies Act nor the 
Companies: Act are to apply to trade unions, nor can they be registered 
under those Acts. Provision is made, however, for the registration of 
such trade unions under the present Act, provided always that if one 
of the purposes of such trade union be unlawful the registration shall 
be void. The Registrar of Friendly Societies is made registrar of trade 
unions, and provisions are made for the appointment of trustees, | 
treasurers, &c., for the establishment of rules, the preparation of annual 
returns, for dissolution or amalgamation, change of name, and other 
matters. The term ‘Trade Union” is defined to mean “any combi- 
nation, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and workmen, 
or between employer and employers, for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination 
would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been deemed 
to have been an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” Few of the Trade Unions 
have complied with the provisions of the Act relative to returns, conse- 
quently particulars in regard to their membership cannot be given with 
any accuracy. 

No union for the purpose of regulating the mutual relations of work- 
men and employers has so far been registered. The unions in every 
case have been established for the promotion of the interests of one 
class or the other. 

Under the provisions of the Act there have been 146 unions 
registered, of which 7 were societies promoted by employers and 
139 by workmen. The registration of one union of each class has 
been withdrawn, and 8 employés’ unions have been dissolved according 
to law, and some 16 others appear to have collapsed, though no inti- 
mation as to their cessation of operations has been received by the 
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Registrar. The following is a classification of the Trade Unions now 
in operation :— 


ROE serene cee se ree te ce eeee tc saree net caret ece sa aunsee 13 
Railway and Road construction and general labour............ 7 
Wining aid Kindted UWrades este es. crc ne cpear eens erates rere 14 
Hides ate Rat Way trate: 520% 6 fice. caren cess cases snc ssse tree easeens 9 
Peis COMIEEUCUIOR: <c550-05; Ses sete sa scsee en ees eee aeeseee, 30 
Food, drink, and clothing trades .................... Wash sisetecetss 16 
Egan agro i 1. epee RCC eCRE ECO cer re Cre th er er cee eee eT e 7 
MEISGOLMMOOUS ULACCS occoc cick cares ee te escre tensa cee secderie seuss 18 

114 
UITIONS Of CID PLOYVORS. ce cnteee eee oe encea casocunsas doses ce er. eure 6 


Total Unions remaining under the Act 


IMPORTATION OF LABOOR. 


Since the cessation of assisted immigration by the State there has 
been very little labour imported by the capitalists and manufacturers 
of the Colony ; in fact almost all the artisans and labourers who have 
arrived here within the last few years have been those who have left 
the other Australasian Colonies, in the hope of improving their position 
in New South Wales. The question of the importation of labour has 
not been largely dealt with by legislation in this Colony. The chief 
enactment on the subject is the Agreements Validating Act, 39 Victoria, 
No. 29, which provides that agreements made in any place beyond the 
Colony, for a period of service not exceeding two years, shall be as 
binding and effectual as though they had been entered into within the 
Colony, provided that the contract or agreement shall have been made 
and subscribed in the presence of some officer duly authorised in that 
behalf by the Governor and Executive Council of New South Wales. 


PATENTS. 


The law relating to the registration of inventions and improvements 
has been in force since 1853, but it is only within recent years that the 
provisions of the Act have been availed of to any great extent. In 
1879 and 1887 the law was amended, and the fees reduced to the 
nominal sum of £5 for complete Letters Patent, and £2 for a Cer- 
tificate of Provisional Protection, which latter may, if application be 
made within twelve months from its granting, be converted into 
a patent on the payment of an additional £3. The result has been 
that the business of the Patent Office has greatly increased. The 
inventions registered in 1892 were for the most part not local but 
foreign, and this feature has marked the operations of the Patent 
Office since its inception. The following is the number of patents 
and assignments thereof for inventions or improvements registered 
from 1855 to 31st July, 1887, and Patents, Certificates of Provisional 
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Protection, &c., granted from Ist August, 1887, 








the Acts 16 Vic. No. 24 and 42 Vic. No. 27 :— 
No. of Registrations. | No. of Registrations. 
Year. na | Year. 
Patents. pees Total. | Patents. vis | Si | to = Total. 

MBH or wecctcsas Ot alee sues 3 1872 43 48 
PSG ieee es ee cca 1 1873 43 6 49 
ROOT eeeecceste neuer 1 1874 39 21 60 
TBS Sr ces sccm aerecs 10 1875 34 16 50 
|. !s} SI ery een, ees 1} 1876 44 18 62 
ISGO: Pe oceiesavy | ow aeew 10 1877 62 27 89 
1861: Aaa wakes 13 1878 45 19 64 
1 Al: Sa, LEER | 14 1879 57 16 73 
1863 18 4 | 22 1880 89 23 112 
1864 15 i Bite |e 1881 113 13 126 
1865 15 5 | 20 1882 129 21 | 150 
1866 20 5 25 1883 149 24 173 
1867 20 - 4 24 1884 183 29 212 
1868 21 2 23 1885 161 27 188 
1869 27 5 32 1886 203 31 234 
1870 32 4 36 1887 137 21 158 
1871 27 5 32 

Total to 3lst July, 1887 .........) wee. 1,789 353 2,142 
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to end of 1892, under 








The __ The Revo ing Havelkeah saat Seer WC Mer este ee eee have been granted under the Act 51 Vic. No. 3 :— 


Year. 


*1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
18$2 


Letters 
Patent. 


518 
494 
540 
496 


Letters 
Patent to 
supersede 

certificates. 


105 
101 
82 


* "Wi 0 0 the RSS 5 il athlete ea aenas imal 37) USIs cn ee: ist August to 31st December. 


ses ames 


Piovinousd 
Protection. 


183 
252 
278 
274 
252 
208 


Assigrments. 


lll 
105 


Licenses. 


eereee 


oe off 
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The numbers of certificates of Provisional Protection and Letters 
Patent applied for since the amending Act became law on the Ist 
August, 1887, were 1,447 and 2,763 respectively, and during 1892 
the totals were 208 and 496, while 105 assignments were registered 
during the latter period. In addition to these, 82 Letters Patent to 
supersede certificates and 8 Licenses were registered in 1892. The 
countries from which applications for certificates of Provisional Pro- 
tection and Letters Patent in New South Wales were received, were as 
follows :— 


became 
became 


Country. 


since the 1887 
since the 1887 


Act 


during 1891. 
law. 


during 1891. 


Act 


law. 


Total registered 
Total registered 


Registered 
Registered 





Australasia— 
New South Wales 


New Zealand Cape of Good Hope 
South Australia .......... New Caledonia 
Queensland ¢ Denmark 
Tasmania Portugal 
Western Australia Hawaiian Islands 
Great Britain Argentine Republic 
United States y India 
South African Republic.... 
Switzerland 


bet bed et me NOD CO CT DO 


| 


4,210 


It will thus be seen that out of the total of 4,210 applications, 1,802, 
or 43 per cent., were made by persons residing in the Colony, 
though not necessarily for inventions perfected in New South Wales. 


COPYRIGHT. 


The Copyright Act in force in this Colony was passed on 14th May, 
1879, and became law on Ist July, 1879. The Act is divided into four 
parts, dealing with the following subjects :—Part I. Literary, Dramatic, 
and Musical Works; Part II. Fine Arts; Part III. Designs; Part IV. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Part I provides for the registration of copyright in books or publica- 
tions, as understood in the widest sense of the term, and for every new 
edition containing any alterations in the matter; and also for the 
registration of playright, or the right of representing or performing 
dramatic or musical productions, whether previously printed and pub- 
lished or not. Copyright is registered in this Colony only for works 
first published here, and commences to run on first publication, repre- 
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sentation, or performance ; but no remedy can be obtained or legal 
proceedings taken for anything done before registration. The term of 
protection is 42 years, or the life of the author plus 7 years, whichever 
is the longer period. Nothing blasphemous, seditious, immoral, or 
libellous is entitled to be registered, nor any mere advertisement. 
Literary works for which registration is sought must be submitted to 
the Registrar in a complete state as published ; but dramatic or musical 
works may be in manuscript, and will be returned. <A best copy of the 
first and each subsequent edition of every printed ‘ book” published 
in the Colony must be delivered within two months of publication to the 
respective Librarians of the Free Public Library and of the Library of 
the University of Sydney. The penalty for default in delivering Library 
copies is the forfeiture of the value of the book and a sum not exceeding 
£10. Library copies must be delivered whether the book is registered 
or not. Lectures receive protection without being registered, on com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Act; but lectures are public 
property if delivered in any University, Public School, or College, or on 
any public foundation, or by any individual, by virtue of, or according to 
any gift, endowment, or foundation. The registration fee is 5s. and the 
fee for certificate, if one be required, 3s. 

Part II gives copyright in paintings, drawings, works of sculpture, 
and engravings, including the design thereof, for 14 years, and in photo- 
graphy and the negatives thereof, for 3 years. The fees to be paid are :— 
ls. for photographs and chromographic cards, 5s. for other subjects, and 
3s. for certificates. Copyright in a work of fine art when not executed 
under commission does not necessarily either follow the work or remain 
with the artist, but ceases to exist, unless it has been secured by agree- 
ment between the parties at or before the time of the sale of the original. 
The work must be made in the Colony, and be new and original to 
entitle it to copyright. 

Part III. Under this part of the Act protection can be obtained for 
new and original designs, not previously published in the Colony or 
elsewhere, such designs being for articles of manufacture and works 
of art, whether for purposes of utility, ornament, or otherwise. The 
pro-tection does not extend to the article itself but only to the design 
thereof; consequently it does not apply to any mechanical action, 
principle, contrivance, application, or adaptation, or to the material 
of which the article is composed. The articles which are capable of 
being registered are divided by the Act into fourteen classes, two 
years’ protection being assigned to some, and three years to others. 
The registration fee is ten shillings, and registered designs must bear 
a registration mark. 

Part IV contains general provisions, and amongst other matters 
declares copyright to be personal property, assignable at law, and trans- 
missible by bequest, and subject in case of intestacy to the same law of 
distribution as other personal property. 
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The Copyright Law of England is comprised chiefly in some fourteen 
Acts of Parliament, of an unusually obscure and conflicting character, 
and extensively elaborated by judicial decisions. Under the ‘“ Inter- 
national Copyright Act, 1886,” 49 & 50 Vic. c. 33, and the Orders 
in Council thereunder, the greater part of this body of law, together 
with the terms of the Copyright Convention of Berne, is made recipro- 
cally applicable to Great Britain and each of its Dependencies, and 
to the countries that are parties to the Convention, with their 
Colonies, namely :—Germany, Spain, France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Haiti, Honduras, Italy, Switzerland, Luxemburg, Monaco, Monte- 
negro, and Tunis,—previous copyright treaties being for the most part 
abrogated. 

Copyright when registered in a foreign country is covered by the local 
law within that country, and by the International Copyright Acts and 
the Convention, within the British Dominions, and vice versa. 

Publication of literary matter in any part of the British Dominions 
now gives copyright throughout the whole Dominions, by registering in 
the country of origin if there is a local register kept there, or at the 
London Office if not. Registered Colonial copyright can be protected’ 
in any Court in the Dominions by the production of a copy of entry 
from the Copyright Office of the country of origin, authenticated by the 
Governor or proper Minister of that country. 

The total number of registrations of copyright effected has been :— 
| | From the 

passing of the 


During 1892. | Act in 1879 to 
3lst December, 
1892. 


Part I. Literature :— 
Printing and publishing right— 





401 
1 Wy All 
34 
Playright— 
Drama 
Music 


Part II. Fine Arts :— 
Painting 
Drawing 
Sculpture 
Engraving 
Photography 





Part III. Designs.—Useful, Ornamental, or otherwise! 


Grand Total 
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The yearly receipts, since the Act became law, under each head of 
copyright, were :— 


Year. | Literature. Fine Arts. Design. 


——EEE 


£ 4. 
13 
12 


Ss. 
18 

6 
ll 
19 

5 
17 
17 
12 


19 
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WAGES. 


In New South Wales, as in most other Australian Colonies, the rapid 
settlement of the country has created a demand for labour of all kinds, 
which could not be satisfied except by a constant accession of labourers 
from other countries. This demand, which has been continuous for 
many years, resulted in the establishment of a rate of wages much higher 
than is ordinarily found in older lands. During 1892 there was a partial 
reduction in wages, and in 1893 this became general. The following are 
the average weekly wages in various trades during the first half of 1893. 
The rates are given for groups of trades. For details of wages in indi- 
vidual trades the reader is referred to the “ Statistical Register” of the 
Colony. The average rates of representative trades from the year 1821 
to the present time will be found in an earlier portion of this chapter. 


Minimum. Maximum. Average. 
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Persons engaged in treating Raw Material, the 
product of Pastoral Pursuits :— 
Managers 
Foremen 
Clerks 
Wool-washing 
Tannery 
Boiling-down 
Improvers 
Apprentices 
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| Maximum. 


| 
| Minimum. | Average. 


Persons connected with Food and Drink, or the 
preparation thereof :— £ 
Managers | 1 
Foremén i! 
Clerks | 
Aerated waters 
Meat preserving and bacon curing 
Ice and refrigerating 
Jam and fruit canning 
Vinegar works 
Yeast works 
Sugar— 
Cane inspectors 
Chemists 
Others 
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Bread, biscuits, and confectionery 
Flour and maize meal 
Breweries— 
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Butter 
Labourers— 
Malice cere cance herrea ee ee ie 
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Improvers 
Apprentices 
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Persons engaged in the manufacture of Clothing 
and Textile Fabrics :— 
Managers 
Foremen 


Clerks 


km bo Go GO 


Tailoring— 
Cutters 


me CO o2) wonto 


Dressmaking, millinery, & underclothing— 
Tailors 
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Oilskin and waterproof clothing 
Shirts— 
Cutters 
Others 
Hats and caps 
Furs 
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| Minimum. | Maximum. | Average. 
| | 








Persons engaged in connection with building | 











materials, &c. :— | So se dol She dd) £0 sd: 
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Persons engaged in engineering, metal works, 


de. —continued. 


Nail-makers. .................. ee en roe 
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Persons engaged in ship-building yards, 
docks, &c. :— 
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Persons engaged in the manufacture of Furniture, 
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Labourers 
Chinese carpenters 
Improvers 
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Persons engaged in the manufacture of Paper, 
in Printing, Lithographing, &c., Establish- 
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| Minimum. 





Maximum. | Average. 





Persons engaged in the manufacture of Paper— 


continued :— fs: Gd.) - £ 8. Gt 2 
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APPTrentiCes.........ssssncvrpoess toss avensany evaeries 0 5 0; 2.0.0)]-012 4 
BOYS’... snes ces essen asa cstn cabo raaeatenter miner eds O53 O08 RISO aie 
Persons engaged in the production of light, fuel 
and heat :— 
IMAM ORR ee seers cc nee nece test enaee eas 210 0|;10 0 O| 47 5 
ROPOMIOTE o-oo voce aa oe acer ee es ooo rene Peano sees 210 0; 6 O OO} 4 3illil 
ISR Bio are casera eae ea Feteeticce cca savereesenes 010 0) 4.0 O71 PRPS 
GasworkScocc cores eces cose sent aser es eecsctne: 22 0; $15 0O| 213 1 
CONG ee ee sie eee tie tee ee tee ereee nen ett 119 0}; 310 0| 27-4 
by ee Ee eer mere Terre TTT TTT eee 110 0; 210 0| 2,2 0 
Electric light material, engineering, &c. ..| 2 0 0} 4 0 0} 214 5 
I OPOOONO tose ose Fassemideeesseesee sey eccinevsoees 22 0|.8.0-01}- 2203 
ATUINR 2, 5 oss cts sedte ids cncieasctedsiesatices ei 2 2 O}] 8.0 OF 208 
DOULOTS ooo coco cease cobh pve ps eas das Ses sane seckes 1 Oo 0). 215-0) 2.2.5 
Lamplighter) i; .5<ccceapessunsbdes-seese-se insnees 1 20| 212 6)..1,13.9 
EMPPOVETS ...055520ccassssryectecet be reneebeesoceVeus 0 5 O| O18 O| 015 0 
APPrenbiCeS.........csecccccccseccsserceccoscsssovecs 05 Vj 0 5 0} 0 5 O 
OVS oi esces sevaccaguncceds  -eeetsstitedse Cipecwnes 010 0; 1 4 0); 016 5 
Persons engaged in miscellaneous trades :-— 
GVCINONG o--ecc seer aces ct eeees ie ostinaetiir scat 100; 9 0 O; 3810 5 
MARNE QCES ccs sc essere sent se cea skenr suetieece ee 2:2 01.12 6 0) 4.8.8 
Cheri Be rsara ieee ins voces see cccecceerees seneercs 012 0! 3 0 O| 1 ae 
IBA OL-TOR MIDS ooo yo 7a ce cess ee ce-essrinesshntveesecs | 115 0] 2 0 0; 11610 
| Box and packing-case making..............+++ 120; 210 0 | 115 0O 
| ROTO sree ool eel sar ekasncaseeeatornecass one nees 015 0; 210 0O| 1ll 4 
Be oe ene EE DP CPEy ECP Cee TrEePr. PET EEy 110 0| 4-0 0; 217 9 
SUORCR WOPES 205-0 io ops conc cecnccctesceer ess <>; 25 0/] 2138 10 | 212 10 
ee ME Eee rer EEE LT TE Eee 2 0 0 | 310 0) 3 0 0 
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Minimum. 
Persons engaged in miscellaneous trades— 

continued :— £ 8. 
IDC WORKBooc eoe or ote ice cece ceesee seen ean es 1 O 
lectroplating erc--2t oc sces ower cers tates ccanes: 1 10 
ISROMANUEG (1.ceres coe ceceeee encase scncs cere. 3 0 
Ornamental Ginades- 712-6... s2esecenste see here: id 
Glaas Doubles! <ceeccriccncs cee sere ee ee oesae ee 3 0 
Watchmaking and jewellery .................. 1 5 
Featiner (fancy) isss.ccsscesess oe cseccn.ceesne- sa eees' 2 5 
PORUEHANUORUS 200.500 5e 05 ne oss ss ee eo cace aes ees 1 3 
INR GS eee ws reer cee cece eceeseue ee vase tan cear et 0 12 
UMNO ocd orneee ce eect ece scans cis ece onan s Seca es 74’ 
UODEE WORKS cs cree rete tpn ee ieee 2 10 
SPOURCCO™ cer essc castes ese cnt esau ereeenas 0 16 
SORp and Candles) (ie ciinscccescescsssescdens onan 2 0 
Wace k era acetate cese cesses. cncesceisenta- eran: 2 10 
Hucalyptus Oil Makers:..5..2.c sss secns qos tiee ees 1 10 
Explosives we. assesses sce cas ease ea ec cereus 1 3 
GRANGOT Beni son oloins ee ensese en reeet 3 0 
INE VNICS cc ce rue aie oun eer e ionceuen toee ene: 1 10 
IBADOUTCISi eo cence cence cr ose sete en sc ennt | O15 

Other Occupations :— 
PDUSMON a cncencruecesmerces 


’Bus conductors 
Dray and trollymen 


Drivers (licensed) ......... 


Farriers 
Grooms 


Barmen 
Butlers 


Cooks 
Dairymen 
Gardeners 


Scullery 
Waiters 


Housemaids 
Laundresses 
Nursemaids 


ee 
ee ee 
ee 
eee weer ere eerere 
ee 


Oe 


Cr 


See ere ee ere eer see eee asseeereseeee eee 


eee ee ee ee ee | 
ee ee eS ee 
Soetoro ee Se eeteeee seers eee eeetTeere- 
COe ewes ae eee eee eeere seeeeeee. 
oe © eee sere eee eee eee eeeeeee®e 
eet e eee eet eee eee 
See Perea essere eseses 


eee Cheese ee 


CORP SHEET eee eee eeEeeeeeteee 


@eew- sees eesseeeeese 


COOKS ee reo eie eo eee eee 


eee eres esee tes 
eee reer eseseses 
ears es eheeereee 
Peer erseeSesesee-senoseresereee 
Beeesreeeeseres 


ecoveeoseeeeeerens 


eee ere reeeeeeres 


WV IEROSRCS reo. nee 


15/- to 20/- 
40/- to 45/- 
30/— to 45/- 


Attendance and Service. 


Males. 


20/- to 30/- 
15/— to 18/- 
20/- to 40/- 
12/— to 20/- 
10/- to 20/- 
10/- to 15/- 

8/- to 12/- 
15/- to 20/- 


Female. 


15/— to 20/- 
12/-to 16/- 
8/- to 15/- 
8/- to 12/- 
12/— to 16/- 
7/- to 10/- 
10/— to 16/- 


7/- to 9/- per day. 
30/— to 36/- per week. 


3) 
3? 
re) 
9) 
93 
39 
39 


3? 


+ 


33 


9? 


33 


SoCCCCCOCCOOCOCOCCORAOCO OF 





36/- to 50/- per week. 
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| Maximum. | Average. 





ay eM eee Gk 
A ee 118 6 
ZW SUE ER 5 iar 
as 0 0 3 0 O 
3-0 Orel oO 
418 0| 314 8 
45 0; 216 10 
ZuldonO ie Owes 
1 3 0 Heit 
110 O;} O19 ll 
214 0!) 2. 4 7 
ZO MOT eee OmeO 
310 O ers 210 
SalO Olle Ae 
S10 O42 
Se SI OA ye a 
SOO to 4 
SOO so OO 
Tes Otte OO 
Jaen aise 3 


9) 


3? 


3) 


i] 


39 


39 


99 


99 


= 


20/- to 40/- per week, with boardand lodging. 
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Agricultural and Pastoral Pursuits. 


Agricultural Labourers ............... 12/— to'l5/—per week, with board and lodging. 
TSOUG ANG TTEAOPS 5. ccc ccceseiceccceveess 15/- a Fy 
Bush Carpenters ..... Nace ee eae aah er eeve 20/- 3 is 
Cookes FREON) «0.0.00. cc. ccccccscccecccens 20/— to 30/- ‘3 x 
Weariak FAAS os. cccsyccncccss cospecccece 12/- to 15/— a PP 
Married Couples (wife cook).......... £50 to £70 per annum. 
Pe », (husband cook)......... £60 to£75  ,, 
a eRe EDR REECE ET Care ETT 17/6 to 18/—per 100 sheep. 
MRT ins css ie gn cos sens ceeded: £50 to £60 per annum, with board and 
lodging. 
WEIR TOWRIS coc nccss sscesecavenncocaes £70 to £100, “4 
Maritime Pursuits. 
DORDEWIDE 5 5oc.5asc ences teeta £5 per month. 
GIO WECIENTNORS ook. csicaxpacse cays inennges 1/— to 1/6 per hour. 
Beockishanas |. 5025. cans cacvasonteuadentays £5 per month. 
Hngineors ifeest..: .15..cévepss dvcsvareaces £18 to £25 per month. 
¥9 BOCOME 665 net or ec ca, £14 to £18 oes 
Firemen ...... Recto i cahiedinme £7 roe 
PANNE... is Sais os oh rere ca eaaetnon dodaci 1/— to 1/6 per. hour. 
3 constant hands.............. 40/— to 55/ per week. 
Masters and engineers of Harbour 
BOGt8 3. i525 ee 60/— per week. 
Satlore, 5.56005 vscxsevensescapdgtie eee £5 per month. 
SOR-COORR, 5... 0100600505 £4 10s. to £11 per month. 
Wharf labourers. ..:...csiteihidancienss 1/— per hour. 
Youths on steamers.......ccaesecsccscce 10/— to 20/— per week. 
Miscellaneous Trades. 
Hairdresser 0202-27525, scares eee eee 40/- to 55/— per week. 
Photographers— 
Operators ........... soabesentuaeecrs 40/— to 100/- __,, 
PPPAAUROTR Ce osccc cake neh Wo geas ewes ana 30/— to. 80/— oP 
ADURERHER Sete cers nen ies gas ees 10/— to 30/- rs 
Gardeners, Market. 
IGUYFOPOAN jo 006s secesevesdssieeadeoes ede 20/— to 25/— per week with board. 


SHIN DBO: ese coon ss cos ck cea anal: pe 15/— to 20/- x5 


Municipal Employés (City ). 


Carpontersiey. 05. .csses to tencen erties 10/— per day. 
COPtETR a ie ate ein aan caters 26 «=, 

Reig in@ers yop ccs ict oer eth eres 12/— to 12/6 per day. 
ESN GINO-OPIVONS | 5605505 23a ceacsescs teases 12/— to 12/6 as 
CADET esa eee 9/- to 11/- as 
EIASUNONR essere ends e cioes ween sete ere 7/- er 
OV OPGRCIR reese cen eee oacn noes tera 10/— to 15/- - 
Regulators of street traffic............ 8/— to 9/- e 
EOIN fern. ox eet sco eo nck os set Fae 10/- ~ 
Streol ChemOT Oo sroo3 5; dv coce-ce scree 7/- re 
WUT 6 eS il os ca cee pragocses ee de 10/- 


CURRENT WAGES. 
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State Railway Employeés. 


ClemnOrs, -CHIPINE 20. ..- .... reser eee: -s005 6/2 per day. 
Engine-drivers (locomotive) .......-. Pepll .;, 
Weathers? osc ce ciet ee ieee eee 7/6 Ss; 
CTMMIDOYS cece rede cede paresvas wines cettee O/— +55 
CUNT LS ics cc hea cee se weet ek 10/- |,; 
PORBERE oor see eee y 2 rr 
IQ TIMAGN crap ee eeeen sss ces ae ee ener er acs 9/3 SCs, 
Mining. 


Silver-mining, Broken Hill— 
Mechanics and Surface Hands. 


[Diet ga): =) ene eee oem eee CN 10/— to 12/— per shift of 8 hours. 
Masons and bricklayers ............... 10/- to. 12/- = = 
CEMDERGOI Sy ceccets cosh ost nant ee sees 10/— to 12/- ne a 
BS IgeSDIIGHS 322° cas ccccscorsewn en eec ees 10/- to 12/- ee - 
ee BEMMBCYS Del oceue hone see 8/4 .. - 
Engine-drivers (stationary) ..:...... 10/- a - 
eS (hoisting) -............. 10/— to 11/- _ a 
Bineaien aecust nyc ee core ete rtewens 9/- - me 
3 Rear naee aa aeorer ee 8/4 PP .. 
MOH STINGICORE hock vicsoves sb vaveenssesee nese 12/- a re 
LEMME SORES 5 coir cases s cevee ess ue cese ee 10/- a3 AP 
Horse-drivers (exclusive of the time 
occupied in cleaning and harness- 
AYR) veer ce cencice re sens asco aeetccenes 8/4 - 
Ba bourere4all) c..5.cc0ccsncorsvessseeece 8/4 - 
BO Secret etn er seinem neeeece ents? 3/- to.7/6 ¥> 
BGS sc crececss scares erences reas 10/- ne PP 
lao *witecelers \oaccer- css sss ct sose sees 9/- AS 
WOCHOES oo nucaconerans see oes eceeceee none 10/- “ - 
Charge-wheelers ............scscseeseees 9/- “A 3 
Underground Hands— 
Miners......... 6.hourson Sun- 10/— per shift of 8 hours. 
\ day to consti- 
», (in wet )tute a_ shift 
shafts) | work. 10/10, Ae 
Brace and platemen... ........... 9/- >. e 
MPNCKEES S04 eee seen otal ee OTe i ae 
Ore-dressing Hands— 
OHI WaSUerssne.ceee eee ee naa 10/- - PP 
ead-rounners:) c:cc,cuses.)e ee ssee 9/ - = AS 
PO MLCCUCTS 2 sone wacecre ese seiee 9/- - ‘3 
HN QING- Grivers 521... ae0 oes 5 <02e0' 10/- 


Overtime.—All time worked over eight (8) 


“hours per day to be paid for at the 


rate of time and a quarter (Sundays not excepted). 


PPINSMINOCES pesos caesesnse cnet ee aees 
* Coal— 

Minersaer era. eesecscceorer ess ) 9/- to 
Overmen (underground)........... 12/- to 
Deputy overmen ...........:0s.+s50 8/— to 
SHiltMeD nes ees sees eee ese 9/- to 
Onsettersitis.- nase eee eos 5/6 to 
IbANKSIMCN ore wate seers eee cacao 7/- to 


Northern Mines. 
| 3/6 and 3/9 per ton. 


£2 10/- per week. 


Southern Mines. 
| 2/2 to 3/— per ton. 


12/-perday. ( 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
14/- __,, 15/- . 
10/- 29 9/- 29 
10/- 2? 8/6 ” 
8/6 > 7/6 23 
8/6 9 7/- 29 
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Mining—continued. 


* Coal— Northern Mines. Southern Mines. 
Screenmen..... Tr Ore 6/3 to 7/6 per day. 7/- per day. 
MECCHADICS ooo. rcsc sone esesceceese 7/-tol10/-,, 10/- to 13/4, 
Engineers .......... eb saeteecseccee ts 9/-to12/-_,;, 9/-to 10/6 ,, 
Engine-drivers............ssccsscssees 10/- - 9/- to 10/-- ,, 
Enginemen and firemen............ d/-to7/- _,, 6/6 to 8/6, 
Screen OVEFMEN ..........0ccccesceces 9/- . eicaaite 5 awe 
Overmen (overground) ............. 9/- P 9/- - 
Loco. engine-stokers. .............+ 5/— to 6/6 Xe ee 
PIRCO-IAVOIS Is 5.ccc-wcssccuse nce sereeee 6/3 to 7/9 Pa 6/6 to 7/6 me 
urnace-MeOn s5is<s cor. tov ec bean ceses 7/6 to 8/3 , 7/- 
Fiarnossmaker c.7. cece cs soeeee BO TOTG: “555 °«~«~*S:CO see 
ROCK OTS Soca eee nl ee caer 1/9 to 3/- pe aesecseeevegte 
VGC GIS ionrake sce tescse. seen eee we 2/8 to 7/2 2 5/6 to 7/- +5 
Weater-bailers 5 iscccccs vies scus seen 3/7 to 7/2 ie re 
Herse-dvriverg. ssc: ssescssstinvsnsscey 3/6 to 8/- a 7/- TA 
Blab lomeen 5 isis. cccss haat av ees doe 6/3 to 7/6 . 8/- 5 
TADOUNEES 5. ices 0.8 sock coneseSiaeeets 5/10 to 9/- si, 6/6 to 8/- en 
Watters ...3. cused i aceoswocuenertces 2/8 to 6/3 i 7/6 = 
DVO PPOIR . csccbh csvces seocee een ee a 2/3 to 3/6 . 3/6 a 
BOYS «2050525, h005), Sogdeae enh de 2/-to4/-_,, 3/6 to 5/- i, 


* These figures are the reduced ratesin 1893. The hewing-rate varies according to the price of coal. 

+ Hours oF WorKING :—The system of 8 hours per day is recognised throughout all the mines. 
Forty-six hours constitute a full week, but owing to the numerous stoppages during the year the 
average is greatly reduced. 


In nearly all departments of labour the daily toil is restricted to 
eight hours, and though there is no statutory recognition of this time 
as the limit of a man’s labour, it is tacitly acknowledged even by the 
Governments of the various colonies. Labour organizations and trades’ 
unions are particularly strong in the two provinces of New South 
Wales and Victoria. Every year a day is set apart in these colonies 
by the Trades and Labour Councils for the public celebration of the 
foundation of the eight-hour system ; and the State countenances the 
demonstration by making the day a public holiday. 
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PART XVII. 


Settlement. 


eee systems adopted for the settlement of population on the lands 
of New South Wales have been many, and they have been widely 
different at various stages of the Colony’s progress. By the commissions 
given them the early Governors had the sole power to grant lands under 
prescribed conditions, such as an annual quit-rent and the cultivation 
of a certain proportion of the area granted, and other services specified 
in instructions which they received from time to time from the Secretary 
of State. The first instructions issued to Governor Phillip, on 25th April, 
1787, authorized him to make grants only to emancipated convicts, in 
the following terms :—“ To every male shall be granted 30 acres of land, 
and in case he shall be married, 20 acres more; and for every child 
who may be with them at the time of making the said grant, a further 
quantity of 10 acres, free of all fees, taxes, quit-rents, and other acknow- 
ledgments for the space of ten years.” The annual quit-rent to be paid 
on these grants was afterwards fixed at sixpence (6d.) for 30 acres. 
Additional instructions were issued by the Secretary of State on 20th 
August, 1789, extending the privilege of obtaining grants to the non- 
commissioned officers and men of the detachment of marines serving in 
New South Wales, who, after obtaining their discharge, were desirous 
of remaining as free settlers in the territory. The Governor was further 
requested to facilitate the settlement of free persons, who might be 
disposed to emigrate with a view of becoming settlers in the Colony, by 
giving them grants of land not exceeding in area the maximum quantity 
granted to non-commissioned officers, viz., 100 acres, subject, however, 
to the same quit-rents payable at the expiration of five years after the 
passing of their grants. The annual amount of such quit-rent was fixed 
at 1s. (one shilling) for every 50 acres. 
. The first settler was a convict of the name of James Ruse, who, 
having completed his sentence, entered on his farm of 30 acres at 
Parramatta on 25th February, 1789. 

In the original instructions no mention had been made of grants to 
officers, but this omission was afterwards rectified. These early grants 
were issued on condition that a certain proportion of the land should be 
cultivated, and although this condition was not always complied with, no 
grants were ever cancelled in consequence. As to the payment of quit- 
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rents, Mr. Commissioner Bigge, in his report on the administration of 
Governor Macquarie, states that from the year 1809 to the year 1823 
no quit rents had been collected. 

With regard to settlement in the town of Sydney, grants were not 
made until the year 1811, when authority was given in a letter from the 
Secretary of State, dated 26th July, and allotments were granted on 
lease only for periods of fourteen or twenty-one years. Previous to the 
regulations promulgated by Governor Macquarie on 18th August, 1810, 
for building in the town of Sydney, no attention had been paid to the 
regular admeasurement of town allotments or to the formation of streets, 

Quit-rents on leases and grants of town allotments varied under 
the successive Governors at whose discretion they had been imposed. 
Leases of fourteen and twenty-one years had been subject to annual 
quit-rents of 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 20s. each, and grants of town allot- 
ments from 1811 to 1814 charged at the rate of 2s. 6d. per-rod per 
annum ; but on 2Ist March, 1814, the following scale of quit rents for 
town allotments was established by Governor Macquarie -— 
tela epider baa nein ihe ahaa Tete nian ee npn ied 


Leases. Grants. 
Gradation. 





Sydney. (ther Towns.| “Sydney. baie Towns. 
i 


os. 7a, | hes, a. eta, “dy | be ee, 
IID oss ccicne cnawcesiindekecak Z 2D :*0 | 2100 60} 23.410 204 22 ROO: - 
RARE onic. oc awsewew nds ccniennescouen|’} - 010-0 | -0H0-20 | 1:40 20:|40 4844 
Above 20 rods, per rod, but not ex-| 
ceeding the maximum ............... 020 2) £670 © 12) 80 0 4 | PORDAS 








The method of disposing of Crown lands, and the amounts of quit 
rents charged as described above, suffered no alteration until the Govern- 
ment.and General Order of 5th November, 1823, was issued, modifying 
the terms upon which lands could be obtained in the Colony of New 
South ‘Wales, the value of the annual quit-rent being raised ‘to 3s. for 
every 20 acres, payable immediately, in the event of the lands being an 
additional grant but otherwise at the commencement of the sixth year. 

Though a certain limit appears to have been fixed as to the area of 
grants, the early Governors: often overstepped their instructions: in ‘this 
direction. Governor Macquarie, in:particular, was deemed to have dis- 
posed of the Crown lands in too liberal a fashion, and the result of an 
investigation into his administration led’the British Government to issue 
to succeeding Governors instructions of a more definite and stringent 
character with regard to the alienation of Crown lands. 

The instructions to Sir Thomas Brisbane introduced the principle of 
alienation of lands by sale to free settlers who arrived in the Colony with 
a certain amount of available capital, under the conditions of cultivating 
a certain ‘proportion of their grant, or of erecting improvements of 
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corresponding value, and maintaining a given number of convicts free 
of expense to the Government. On the 8th November, 1824, it was 
further proclaimed that a grant of 100 acres would be given to any 
settler for every convict maintained by him free of expense to the Govern- 
ment; but applications soon became so frequent that this order was 
rescinded on 16th March, 1826. By a Government and General Order, 
dated 24th March, 1825, land was allowed to be sold by private tender 
at a minimum of 5s. per acre. The order notified that the Governor 
would receive applications for the sale of waste lands; but no person 
was to be permitted to purchase more than 4,000 acres, nor any family 
more than 5,000 acres. The price of unlocated Crown lands in the 
county of Cumberland, or any of the land situated on the west of the 
Nepean River, was raised to from 7s. 6d. to 10s. peracre. This innova- 
tion did not, however, interfere with the ordinary method of alienating 
town allotments and country lands by grants subject to quit-rents as 
formerly. 

The progress of settlement and the extension of the pastoral industry, 
which was already taking place, rendered it necessary that some classi- 
fication should be made of waste lands belonging to the Crown in 
accordance with their natural adaptability to the various purposes of 
colonization. On 18th May, 1825, instructions were received from the 
Secretary of State, directing that the Colony should be divided into 
counties, hundreds, and parishes, and that a valuation should be made 
of the lands throughout the territory, with a view of fixing an average 
price at which all the disposable lands should be put up for sale. The 
grants made thereafter within the limits in which settlement was 
allowed were subject to a quit-rent of 15s. for every 100 acres, redeem- 
able at twenty years purchase. Three Land Commissioners (of whom Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General, was President) were appointed 
on 10th January, 1826, to give effect to these instructions. The limits of 
the territory to be divided were provisionally notified, and contained an 
area of about 30,000 square miles. ‘The Commissioners completed their 
labours in about three years, and divided the territory into nineteen coun- 
ties, covering some 34,505 square miles, or 22,083,200 acres of Jand, 
the Land Commission was abolished on 6th May, 1830. During this 
period certain modifications had been introduced ; the sale of land had 
been suspended, and the quit-rents charged on grants were altered to a. 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the value fixed by the Commissioners, 
whilst on grants in extension of previous grants, and on lands reserved 
to settlers for their choice of purchase, charge was made at the rate of 
20s. per 100 acres. ‘Two years afterwards, on 28th August, 1828, the 
quit rent on primary grants was again altered to the annual sum of 2d. 
per acre, and this rate remained in force until grants were abolished 
except for public purposes, and the principle of sales by public auction, 
in lieu of private tender, was made the sole means of alienating Crown 
lands. 
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Great difficulty has been experienced in determining the area granted 
and sold by private tender from the first settlement to the year 1831, 
when this new system of land alienation was introduced ; but it has 
been ascertained from authentic sources that the following areas were 


disposed of as under :— 
Acres. 
Area granted by Governors up to 1810. 177,500 
do Governor Macquarie 1810-23 400,000 
Area granted and sold 1824-31 3,386,250 


—_——_—_—__ 


3,963,750 


From this total, however, should be deducted 57,423 acres of land 
granted in Van Diemen’s Land, reducing to 3,906,327 acres the area 
granted and sold within the present limits in New South Wales. 

The system of granting land upon the payment of an annual quit- 
rent was at all times subject to many difficulties, and the collection of 
those dues appear to have been carried out in a very perfunctory manner. 
These difficulties led the Government in later years to offer special 
inducements for their redemption. 

On 9th October, 1846, the following notice was proclaimed :—“ All 
lands for which twenty years quit-rent has been paid shall be free from 
further charge, and any persons who have paid more than twenty years 
quit-rent shall have the difference refunded to them.” On the 30th July, 
1849, it was further notified that at any time thenceforward any person 
might redeem his future quit-rents by an equivalent cash payment. 
Finally, a Government notice of the 13th May, 1851, directed that all 
quit-rents of a higher annual rental than 2s. for every 100 acres would be 
reduced to that uniform rate at the expiration of the year 1851; and 
also that the quit-rents on allotments in country towns would be 
reduced to one-fourth of the rate fixed in the deeds of grant, with the 
power of redemption at twenty years’ purchase. 

With regard to allotments in Sydney and other large towns which 
were either granted or leased under the regulations established by 
Governor Macquarie, the rates levied by him in 1814 were first altered 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane, as follows :— 


On leases for twenty-one years 
On town grants 


A Government order, dated 29th March, 1829, established the follow- 
ing Regulations :—‘ Upon the approval of applications for town allot- 
ments a grant of the fee simple will be given, it being the intention of 
the Government not to issue leases in the future. The rates of annual 
quit-rents in the several classes of towns shall be as follows :— 

6d. per sq. perch. 
2. Seaport towns 5d. i 


3. Towns at the head of navigable rivers 
4. Inland towns 
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The said quit-rents shall be unredeemable for ever, but they shall not 
commence until seven years after the date of authority to take possession, 
except in the towns of Parramatta and Windsor.” Leases were, however, 
re-established by a Government notice of the 25th August, 1834, by 
which allotments were allowed to be leased in the country towns only, 
with covenant to convert the same into grants either upon payment of 
twenty-one years quit-rent or upon erection of buildings to the value of 


£1,000. 


INTRODUCTION OF LAND SALES. 


The alienation of land to settlers by grant was abolished by Viscount 
Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonies. Under the Government 
and General Order, dated 14th February, 1831, it was notified that no 
Crown lands were to be disposed of otherwise than by public compe- 
tition, the minimum price being fixed at 5s. per acre. Settlers were 
allowed to select within the settled districts only, and the land thus 
selected was submitted to auction and sold to the highest bidder, the 
selector being generally the purchaser. In 1839 the upset price was 
raised to 12s. per acre, and the practice was introduced of varying this 
minimum according to the presumed value of the land, making it, as a 
general rule, from 10 to 20 per cent. less than the price of the last land 
sold of the same quality, and in the same locality. In the Port Phillip 
district land was only brought to sale at the discretion of the Governor. 

Until the year 1841 regulations for the sale of land were issued by 
the Secretary of State; but on the 21st August of that year additional 
instructions were forwarded to Sir George Gipps, stating the pleasure 
of Her Majesty that in future it should be competent for the Governor, 
with the advice of the Executive Council, to revoke the order in force, 
and to substitute therefor regulations passed by the Colonial Govern- 
ment with regard to the disposal of public lands. 

Although grants had been virtually abolished in 1831, a certain 
quantity of land was still being conveyed to settlers in virtue of pro- 
inises made by former Governors. The following figures show the area 
of land granted and sold during the period 1832-1840 :— 











Year. Area granted. | Area sold. | Year. | Area granted. Area sold. 

| | 
| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 

1832 | 15,843 | 20,860 | i837 6,090 | 370,288 

1833 | 14,639 29,001 | 1838 63,160 277,466 

1834 27,861 91,400 | 1839 | 16,832 234,272 

1835 5,271 271,947. || 1840 | 5,243 105,900 

1836 16,132 389,546 
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In addition to which there was sold in the district of Port Phillip, or 
Southern District, in— 


MUON D eS iacicag ts te eee coassclees ines seer eee 88 acres, 
re Pee ee ee eee 38,694 ,, 
jt | SORES ey ter ee eee 38,347 ,, 
POMO cacresceuc eden miecse seen veemotese 83,888 ,, 


A new division of the territory had been made under the Land Regu- 
lations issued by the Governor and the Executive Council on the 21st 
June, i841, the Northern District including the country around Moreton 
Bay, the Middle District including the nineteen settled counties, and 
the Southern District comprising the Port Phillip settlement and 
Gippsland. In the Middle and Northern Districts the upset price was 
maintained at 12s. per acre, but it was raised to 20s, per acre in the 
Port Phillip District. These Regulations. were again superseded by 
an'Act of the Imperial Parliament entitled “An Act for regulating 
the sale of waste lands belonging to the. Crown in the Australian 
colonies,” which came into force on the 22nd June, 1842. Under this 
Act the principle of sale at auction was maintained, but the lands 
applied for were to be surveyed before being put up at quarterly 
sales, the upset price being fixed at 20s. per acre, payable forthwith, 
Blocks of unsurveyed land, containing 20,000 acres or more, could, 
however, be sold in one lot by private contract at not less than the 
minimum price. 

Under the Imperial Act of 9th March, 1847, amending the above,a new 
classification of lands took place, and the territory was again divided 
into—Ist, settled districts, including the nineteen counties-and lands in 
the counties of Stanley and Port Phillip immediately surrounding the 
settlements at Moreton Bay and Melbourne respectively; 2nd, inter- 
mediate districts, comprising a belt of land from 50 to 200 miles inland 
beyond the boundaries of the settled districts, and in which pastoral 
occupation had already spread; and 3rd, unsettled districts, extending 
westward to the extreme limits of the Colony. This amended Act did not 
affect the disposal of Crown lands by public auction or private contract, 
but introduced a system of leasing the lands for pastoral purposes for 
various terms in each of the three divisions, during the curreney of which 
the land was saleable only to the lessees, who, after the expiration of their 
leases, were allowed a pre-emptive right of purchase over all or any part 
of the same at the upset price of £1 per acre. The legislation of 1847 
remained in force in New South Wales, as regards the disposal of public 
lands by auction sales at £1 per acre, until the year 1861, and in the 
colonies of Victoria and Queensland, which were separated from the 
mother colony in 1851 and 1859 respectively, until repealed by Acts of 
the local Parliaments. The following table shows the area of land sold 
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and granted in New South Wales from the year 1841 to 1861 inclusive 
Sika the regulations above descr ibed :-— 
cerns ee 


Year. | Area granted. Area sold. | Year. Area granted. | Area sold. 








Acres. | Acres, | | Acres. Acres. 
18: | 31,275 | 1852 f 25,812 
5 | 5,713 | 1853 65,870 

7 | 4.037 || 1854: | 78,221 
28 3.701 || 1855 | 122,667 
34 CO 3,763 | 1856 y 163,952 
64 | 3036 | 1857 5 137,867 

834 | 2,602 1858: | 123,548 

112 3.932 | 1859 | 5 155,171 

S61 7,341 || 1860 | 189,937 

548 12,191 1861 | c 109,217 

103 21,747 

















From 1841 to 1851 there were also granted and sold in the Port 
Phillip District the following areas :— 
nara ne 


Year. | Area granted. Area sold. | Year. | Area granted. | Area sold. 
) 





Acres. | Acres. 
1846 | 4,578 
1847 i 26,073 
1848 18,007 
1849 46 28,091 
1850 108. 





In the District of Moreton Bay the following areas were sold and 
granted from its first settlement in 1842 to its separation in 1859 :— 


(| 
i} 


Year. Area granted. Area sold. | Year. | Area granted. Area sold. 


Il | 185] 

360 1852 
378 1853 
299 1854 

70 =| =61858 

51 | 1856 
240- | 1857 
825 || 1858 14,063 
249 | 1859 


Acres. Acres. 
9 } 
| 
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Thus, from the foundation of the Colony to the inauguration of 
the legislation of 1861, public lands both in the mother colony and 
in the territories administered from Sydney had been disposed of as 
follows :— 





i, 


| 


| 
| In New In Van | In Port In Moreton 
Period. | South Wales} Diemen’s | Phillip Dis- Bay Dis- 
proper. Land. trict. trict. 
Area, Area, Area. Area. 
TT 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
ROHL L787 COM Stance 520,077 O1;428- | csicasave | ertee 
From 1824 to 1836 . ........cc.ceeee coos, S200, 100 T acssssse eh eee |e ee 
From first settlement in Port Phillip 
in 1837, t0:184] 6. 066scce ee te T,190,544 | a. .sices 222,214 gikice 
From first settlement in Moreton Bay 
in 1842 to separation of Port Phillip 
in 1850 =. 6.3." ..050.03-42.4a0n ee ro heb Lf Cae 121,702 2,521 
From 1851 to separation of Moreton 
Bay it 1860) 6scisc Snipe deine hy ran (ak eee 58,398 
In TS60=6). 20a sit avssie cee 299,806 | ......... 





————_— 





Total from 1787 to 1861, inclusive ... 7,146,579 57,423 343,876 60,919 
a ee 


As regards the area granted and sold in New South Wales proper, 
under the various systems described in the preceding pages, the 
7,146,579 acres disposed of from the first day of the occupation of the 
territory to the end of the year 1861, were alienated as follows -— 


Mode of Alienation. pes 
1. By grants and sales by private tender to close of 1881 .................. 3,906,327 
2. 5,  ,, in virtue of promises of early Governors, made prior to 
1831, from 1832-40 inclusive.......000......6000.00000....... 171,071 
3. ,, sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per acre, from 1832-88 °° * = 
ITUCIOMIVO 2550 occ ssh evotecti cic ee ee 1,450,508 
r Pe 3 », 12s, and over per acre, at Governor’s discre- 
tion, from 1839-41 inclusive ............... 371,447 
Ost rysieras ry », 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 inclusive............ 20,250 
ee : and by purchases in virtue of pre-emptive rights, 
from 1847-61 inclusive ........................ 1,219,375 
7. 5, grants for public purposes, and for grants in virtue of promise of 


Governor made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange 
for lands resumed from 1841-61 inclusive ..................... 7,601 


Total alienated on 31st December, 1861............... 7,146,579 


In dealing with the constitution of rural preperty in the Colony it is 
necessary to mention that, in addition to the modes of alienation of the 
public lands described in the preceding pages, certain grants were given 
under special enactments. Instructions issued to Sir Thomas Brisbane 
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directed the Governor to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each 
county for the purpose of Church and School Establishments, but these 
instructions do not seem to have been fully carried out, as the reserva- 
tions did not amount to anything like the proportional area specified. 
These reserves were as follows :—County of Bathurst, 136,157 acres ; 
Camden, 11,428 acres; Cumberland, 28,081 acres; Cook, 100 acres ; 
Durham, 29,453 acres ; Gloucester, 176,091 acres; Hunter, 2,314 acres ; 
Northumberland, 15,362 acres; Roxburgh, 1,000 acres; and St. 
Vincent, 43,500 acres; making a total area of 443,486 acres. These 
lands were administered by the Clergy and School Lands Corporation, 
until the abolition of that body by Order of Council of 4th February, 
1833, whereupon all lands vested in the same reverted to the Crown, 
and an agent was appointed to determine the claims of purchasers, to 
whom deeds of grant were made, the said lands being secured to them 
by a subsequent Act of Council, dated 5th August, 1834, Of the area 
mentioned above 342,220 acres were alienated up to the year 1880, 
when the balance of 101,266 acres, under the Public Instruction Act of 
that year, came under the control of the Department, to be administered 
for the purposes of Public Instruction. 

The Australian Agricultural Company was incorporated by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, dated 21st June, 1824, and a promise of a 
grant of 1,000,000 acres made to this Company was fulfilled in the year 
succeeding. Originally a grant containing 1,048,960 acres was selected 
in the country surrounding Port Stephens, but in 1832 the Company 
was authorised to exchange a portion of this grant, containing 600,000 
acres, for two other allotments situated on the Peel River, and on the 
Liverpool Plains. These three grants contain, according to the latest 


surveys, the following areas :— | 
Acres. 


The Port Stephens Estate, county of Gloucester 464,640 
,, Peel River Estate, county of Parry 249,600 
», Warrah Estate, county of Buckland . 313,298 


1,027,538 


In addition to this large area of land, the Company also obtained 
from the King the promise of a lease of the coal-fields at Port Hunter 
(Newcastle) for 31 years. This was, however, afterwards exchanged 
for a grant of 500 acres, eventually increased (in 1828) to 2,000 acres 
of coal land, upon which the Company’s collieries are now situated. 


OCCUPATION OF PASTORAL LANDS. 


The occupation for pastoral purposes of the waste lands of New South 
Wales has also been subjected to a variety of systems. Land was held 
for grazing in the early days by virtue of tickets of occupation, which 
ceased to be issued on May Ist, 1827, after which persons in occupation 


Aa 
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of such lands were required to pay a quit rent of 20s. per 100 acres per 
annum, and to vacate the same on a six months’ notice. The require- 
ments of the settlers for depasturing their inereasing stock induced them 
to occupy Crown land without any right except that of first discovery, 
and as they extended their operations inland the Legislature found itself 
compelled, on 28th August, 1833, to pass an Act. protecting Crown 
lands. from intrusion and trespass, and commissioners were appointed for 
the purpose of safeguarding the interests of the Government. 

The discovery of new country soon had the effect of taking many of 
the pioneer squatters beyond the limits of settlement as proclaimed on 14th 
October, 1829, and without authority or license large tracts of unlocated 
Crown lands were occupied. _Fresh regulations, in which severe penalties 
were enacted, were issued on 29th July, 1836, with a view to restrain 
this: unauthorised occupation of the waste lands of the Colony. These 
regulations being in many cases disregarded, an Act was passed on > 
22nd March, 1839, to further restrain this unauthorised occupation, and 
to provide the means for defraying the expense of a border police and 
commissioners appointed by the Government to protect its estate in 
the border districts, a yearly assessment was levied upom stock for that 
purpose, at the following rates :— 


One halfpenny for every sheep. 
One penny and a half per head of cattle. 
Threepence for every horse. 


The Imperial. Act of the 9th March, 1847, which rendered it lawful 
for the Queen, by any Order in Council, to make and establish such regu- 
lations as should seem meet for the sale and occupatiom of the waste 
lands, was immediately followed by an order introducing an entirely 
different system in the legislation for the pastoral occupation of lands in 
New South Wales. Hitherto the tenure had been a yearly one, and the 
fee was paid on the extent of land occupied by the squatter. For this 
system was substituted a fixity of tenure of the leases, and the license 
was calculated upon the stock-carrying capacity of the runs. Under 
the regulations promulgated in 1847 the term of the pastoral leases 
in the unsettled districts was fixed at a period of fourteen years ; in the 
intermediate division this term was reduced to. eight years, and in the 
settled districts the yearly tenure: was retained. The licensing fee was 
charged at the rate of £10 for 4,000 sheep, or a proportional number 
of cattle—which was the minimum at which the stock carrying capa- 
bilities of a run could be assessed—and £2 10s. was charged for every 
additional 1,000 sheep or the proportion of cattle which the run was 
estimated to carry. In the settled districts lands were let for pastoral 
purposes only, in sections of not less than 1 square mile in area, the 
annual rental for each section being fixed at 10s. The holders of alien- 
ated lands were ‘permitted to depasture their stock upon Crown lands 
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adjoining their holdings free of charge, this permission, however, consti- 
tating only a commonage right. The Occupation Act of 1861, which 
abolished the Orders in Council, inaugurated a new system, which limited 
the tenure of pastoral leases to five years in the unsettled and inter- 
mediate or second-class settled districts, leaving the whole of the 
pastoral leases open to the operations of the free selectors. The evils 
resulting from this system led Parliament to adopt in 1884 and 1889 
the measures at present in force, the provisions of which, with regard 
to pastoral occupation, are described further on. 


ROBERTSON’ S LAND ACTS. 


The conditions of colonisation greatly altered under the powerful attrac- 
tion of the gold-fields, and after the first excitement of the rush for gold 
had died out the question of land settlement had to be dealt with in an 
entirely new spirit, to meet the wants ofa class of immigrants of a different 
type to those contemplated by former enactments, the result being the 
passing of the Crown Lands Acts of 1861, under the leadership of Sir 
John Robertson. Before this Act became law the conditions of settlement 
rendered it difficult for men of small means to establish themselves with 
fair chances of success. The new measure aimed at facilitating the settle- 
ment of an industrial agricultural population, side by side with the pastoral 
tenants, and, with this view the Act introduced a principle entirely new 
to the land legislation of the Colony, namely, that of free:selection, in 
limited areas, before survey. To this privilege was attached the condition 
of bond fide residence, and the land was to be sold at a fixed price, pay- 
able by instalments, or partly remaining at interest. The principle of 
unconditional sales was, however, maintained, and during the twenty- 
three years the Act of 1861 was in operation there were sold 23,470,140 
acres conditionally, and 15,572,001 acres by auction, improvement pur- 
chase, and in virtue of pre-emptive right of purchase, or otherwise without 
conditions, the total area alienated being 39,042,141 acres. Ina very 
large number of cases the land selected, or purchased, reverted to the 
State, so that the absolute area sold, or in process of sale, when the Act 
of 1884 came into force, amounted to only 32,819,023 acres, besides 
7,146,579 acres alienated previously to 1861. 


CROWN LANDS ACTS OF 1884 AND 1889, 


The Act of 1861 was, after many amendments, finally superseded by 
that of 1884, with the supplementary enactment of 1889. Though 
differing widely from the former Act in many important particulars 
these measures maintain the principle of free selection before survey, 
but with one essential difference. Under the original Act the whole 
area of the Crown lands of the Colony was thrown open to free selection, 
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and the lands held under pastoral leases were not exempted from the 
operation of the law. While maintaining the principle of selection before 
survey, the aim of the Acts of 1884 and 1889 was to give fixity of tenure 
to the pastoral lessees and obtain a larger rental from the public lands, 
at the same time restricting the area sold unconditionally. For this 
latter purpose the holders of pastoral leases under the old Act were 
required to surrender one half of their leases, which was resumed by the 
Crown for subsequent alienation, leasehold or reserve ; the other half 
remaining in the leasehold occupation of the pastoralist under fixity of 
tenure for a term of years. It was computed, at the 31st December, 
1884, when this division was made, that there were within the Colony 
4,313 leased runs, yielding an annual rental in round figures of £268,500, 
and forming about 1,600 “stations,” estimated to contain the bulk of 
the unalienated public estate, after allowing for reserves, kc. That the 
increased revenue from pastoral occupation which was one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the alterations introduced in the land legislation by the 
Act of 1884 has been realised, may be gathered from the fact that in 
1892 the total rental received from the occupation of Crown land, «c., 
amounted to £892,214. The Act of 1884 became law on the lst January, 
1885, and that of 1889 came into operation on the Ist of December of 
that year. 

Under these measures the whole Colony is subdivided into three natural 
divisions, each of which is further subdivided into various land districts, 
one or more such districts forming local divisions, the administration 
of which is entrusted to a Local Land Board, composed of a chairman 
and not more than two assessors. In each land district a land agent 
resides, whose duty is to receive all applications for land, in accordance 
with certain regulations having the force of law. The decisions of the 
Local Land Boards may be appealed against to the Land Court. The 
composition of the Land Court involved one of the principal innovations 
introduced in the land legislation of the Colony by the Act of 1889; 
by its constitution and powers it is intended to free the administration 
of the law from political interference. This Court is composed of a Pre- 
sident and two members appointed by the Executive, whose decisions in 
matters of administration have the force of judgments of the Supreme 
Court; but whenever questions of law become involved, a case may be 
submitted to the Supreme Court, either upon the written request of the 
parties interested, or by the Land Court acting of its own accord. The 
judgments given on this appeal are final. The conditions of alienation 
and pastoral occupation of Crown lands differ in each of the three divi- 
sions above named. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


The eastern division has an area of 60,452,000 acres, and includes a 
broad belt of land comprised between the sea-coast and a line nearly 
parallel thereto. This line starts from a point midway between the 
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small settlements of Bonshaw and Bengalla on the Dumaresq River, on 
the northern frontier, and terminates at Howlong on the river Murray, 
and thus embraces the coastal district of the Colony, as well as the 
northern and southern tablelands. In this division lie all the original 
centres of settlement, and the markets of the Colony are more readily 
accessible to it than to the other districts. In it, moreover, is to be 
found some of the best agricultural land of the Colony. For these 
réasons, the conditions for the purchase and occupation of the Crown 
lands are more restricted than is the case in the central and western 
divisions ; nevertheless, every person above the age of 16 may, upon any 
part of the Crown lands not specially exempted from purchase, select 
an area from 40 to 640 acres in extent, together with a conditional lease 
of contiguous land, which cannot exceed thrice the area of the condi- 
tional purchase. ‘The price demanded by the State is a uniform one 
of £1 per acre, 2s. per acre being deposited on making the application, 
and the rest paid by instalments of ls. per acre per year, together with 
interest of 4 per cent. on the unpaid balance. The instalments begin 
at the end of the third year, but the whole of the balance may be paid 
in one sum at the selector’s option, when he has completed the prescribed 
term of bond fide residence during a continuous period of five years 
from the date of his taking possession. Within two years from the 
commencement*of occupation, the selector must fence the boundaries of 
his conditionally purchased land with a substantial fence, and he is 
required to maintain the same in good order and condition. Upon 
application to the Land Board, however, he may be allowed to substitute 
other improvements of a permanent and substantial nature in lieu of 
fencing. On the completion of his term of continuous residence the 
selector is at liberty to conditionally purchase additional areas contiguous 
to his original purchase, in extent from 40 to 640 acres, and may, if he 
has also a conditional leasehold, purchase the whole of the area of such 
leasehold. In the case of additional purchases, the conditions as to 
residence are not required, though that of fencing remains unaltered. 
Any person over 16 years of age may select, and married women, judi- 
cially separated from their husbands, are also allowed to select in their 
own right. Minors taking up lands adjoining the parents’ selection 
may fulfil the conditions of residence under the parental roof. 

Conditional leaseholds.—A conditional leasehold, in conjunction with 
a selection, may be held for a period of fifteen years, at a yearly 
rental fixed by the Local Land Board subject to the approval of the 
Minister, and under conditions of fencing within two years of the date 
of the confirmation of the application, the one fence, however, being 
allowed to enclose both the conditional purchase and the lease. 

Conditional leases may at any time during their currency be con- 
verted into additional conditional purchases, and the term of residence 
on both the original purchase and the lease together need not exceed a 
period of five years from date of application. 
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Non-residential conditional purchases.—Land may be selected free 
from conditions as to residence, but the terms are more stringent than 
in the case of a residential purchase. In the first place, the area is 
limited to a maximum of 320 acres, and no additional conditional pur- 
chase may be made except for such additional areas, which, together 
with that of the original purchase, do not exceed this maximum, and 
no conditional lease may be granted. The property must be fenced 
in within twelve months after survey, the value of fencing not being 
included in that of the permanent improvements, which must be made 
within five years after survey, to the extent of £1 per acre. Moreover, 
the price demanded by the State has been fixed at £2 per acre, the 
deposits and subsequent instalments being likewise double the sum 
required to be paid in the case of ordinary conditional purchases. No 
person under 21 years of age may select under this clause, and no person 
having already taken up a non-residential selection, may be permitted 
to make any other conditional purchase whatsoever under this Act. 
Residential selectors are also debarred the privilege of taking up 
additional areas of Crown lands under this clause. 

Specval areas may also be reserved from the operations of the ordinary 
conditional purchase clauses of the Act, and may be thrown open to 
selection under different terms as to payment, and with or without the 
condition of residence. But, in such special areas, the price of the land 
cannot be less than £1 10s. per acre, if the selector elect to fulfil the 
condition of residence, non-resident purchasers being charged double the 
price, and the maximum area of each purchase of this nature is fixed at 
320) acres. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


The central division of the Colony embraces an area of 55,460,000 
acres, extending from north to south between the western limit of the 
eastern division and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre River, 
where it is crossed by the 149th meridian of east longitude, and following 
this river and the Darling to the junction of Mara Creek ; thence along 
that creek to the Bogan River, and across to the river Lachlan, between 
the townships of Euabalong and Condobolin, along the Lachlan to Bal- 
ranald, and thence to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray, 
on the frontier of Victoria. The central division thus embraces the 
upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part of the Colony, 
and portions of those of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and the other 
affluents of the Murray in the south. This territory has, hitherto, been 
mainly given over to pastoral occupation ; but there is every warrant 
for supposing that agricultural and pastoral pursuits could successfully 
be carried on, side by side, over a considerable part of it 

Conditional purchases and leases.—In this division land may be 
conditionally purchased under the same terms as to residence, fencing 
improvements, price, and mode of payment as required in the eastern 
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division ; but the limit. of an individual selection may reach 2,560 
acres, with a corresponding increase of. the conditional lease to three 
times that area. The acreage which may be purchased without residence, 
as well as the conditions in regard thereto, are the same for the central 
as for the eastern division. 

In special areas the maximum extent of a selection has been fixed at 
640 acres in the central division. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


The western division comprises the whole of the land situated between 
the western limit of the central division and the South Australian border. 
It embraces an area of 79,970,000 acres, watered entirely by the Darling 
River. This part of New South Wales is essentially devoted to pastoral 
pursuits. Water conservation, irrigation, and occupation, may in time 
counteract climatic conditions and irregular rainfall, and make agricul- 
ture possible over this large area, as its soil is adapted to the growth 
of any kind of crop. But legislation in regard to occupation and 
settlement of the district is based upon the assumption that for 
many years there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement ; 
therefore, conditional purchases, except in special areas, are not allowed. 
Pastoral settlement, in this division, is encouraged in the form of home- 
stead leases. 

Pastoral leases.—Under the Act of 1884, the squatters, who had 
hitherto held runs under leases which did not exempt the land from 
the operation of the free selection system, were invited to surrender 
their leases to the Crown, and submit to the subdivision of the 
unalienated portion of their runs into two equal parts. The one part 
was returned to the Crown lessee, under an indefeasible lease, for a 
fixed term of years, according to the geographical division in which the 
run was situated, while the remaining portion, denominated the resumed 
area, was leased under annual occupation licenses, renewable from year 
to year, remaining open for selection under the homestead lease clause. 
The Crown Lands Act of 1889 did not interfere with these provisions, 
but the tenure of pastoral leases, in the Western Division only, was 
fixed at twenty-one years at a rental determined upon an assessment made 
for seven years and a reassessment made every seventh year of the 
lease’s currency, the term of twenty-one years being susceptible of exten- 
sion for a further period of seven years if the land has been improved 
in a satisfactory manner. In the Central Division the term of pastoral 
leases extends to ten years, and in the Eastern Division to five years only ; 
in each case the rent is determined by assessment, but no minimum is 
fixed in any division. Under the Act of 1884 the Minister for Lands 
claimed the power of definitely fixing the rental of Crown Leases at a rate 
other than appraised by the Land Boards. ‘This claim gave rise to conten- 
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tions and difficulties which were met by the passing of a short 
measure, known as the “Crown Rents Act of 1890.” By the terms 
of this Act any such case may be referred to the Land Court who 
determines upon this appeal the proper rate at which rental should have 
been paid by the applicant under the Crown Lands Act of 1884, from 
the commencement of the lease, and the proper rate payable until re- 
appraisement or other alterations are made in pursuance of the Acts of 
1884 and 1889. In the Central Division an extension of five years 
may be granted to the holder of a pastoral lease. Upon the expiration 
of a pastoral lease the lands comprised therein may be re-let, or may 
be subdivided and let by auction, or tender, as a pastoral lease, or may 
be resumed ‘by the Government, and all improvements on the land at 
the expiration of the lease become the property of the Crown, without 
compensation. 

Occupation licenses.—Besides the leases for a fixed period thus 
granted to run-holders of half the unalienated portions of their runs, 
licenses may be granted to occupy resumed areas or vacant lands. In 
this case the application for such occupation license must be made at 
the time of applying for the pastoral lease, and a deposit made at the 
rate of £2 per section of 640 acres, part of which sum may be refunded 
when the license fee is fixed by the Minister, after appraisement. These 
occupation licenses are granted only for a term of one year, and do not 
exempt the land from the operations of other clauses of the Land 
Act. 

Homestead leases.—In the Western Division, homestead leases with a 
currency of fifteen years may be granted within the resumed areas or 
vacant lands. The portion which may be taken up under this clause 
cannot be less than 2,560 acres, nor more than 10,240 acres. These 
leases are granted upon application at the Lands Office, and on payment 
of a deposit equal to ld. per acre of the area applied for. The appli- 
cant must reside upon his lease for a period of at least six consecutive 
months during each of the first five years of his lease. During the 
first two years of occupation the lessee must enclose the whole of the 
lease, with a fence according to a prescribed design ; but the Land Board 
may under certain circumstances, grant an exemption from fencing pro- 
vided other substantial improvements are erected in lieu thereof. On 
the expiration of the term of fifteen years, above mentioned, an extension 
of seven years may be granted, if it appears to the Land Board that the 
carrying capacity of the land has been improved, or that the conditions 
imposed by the Act have been satisfactorily fulfilled and the land 
benefited. At the end of the final term the homestead lease may be 
‘again leased as such by auction or tender, but the out-going tenant is 
not entitled to compensation for improvements. Persons who obtain 
homestead leases are, however, required to pay for existing improve- 
ments on the land thus leased, at a valuation made under the direction of 
the Local Land Board. Holders of pastoral leases are not permitted to 
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hold homestead leases, neither can any person hold, or cause to be held 
on his behalf, more than one such lease. 


Scrub leases.—Besides pastoral and homestead leases, other leases for 
special purposes are granted under the Act. On the recommendation of 
the Local Land Board the Minister may declare any Crown lands wholly 
or partly covered with scrub or noxious undergrowth, to be scrub land, 
and such may be leased for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, and 
in areas not exceeding 10,240 acres, and not less than 640 acres to any 
person, subject to rental fixed by assessment. Every holder of a scrub 
lease is required to commence destroying the scrub within three months 
after the commencement of the lease, and take all such steps for this object 
as the Local Land Board may from time to time direct. 


Lands covered with snow during part of the year may be leased in 
areas not less than 1,280 acres, and not exceeding 10,240 acres, for a term 
of seven years, with a right of extension for three years more, subject to 
an annual rental determined by the Local Board. Lands which, in con- 
sequence of their inferior character or isolated position, may not have 
been held under teriure, or have been abandoned, may be leased by auction 
or tender for a period not exceeding twenty years. 


Upon application by the holder of a pastoral lease for permission to 
bore or search for water upon the land held under an occupation license, 
an area not exceeding 10,240 acres in one block on the resumed area may 
be temporarily exempted from sale or lease, and in the event of artesian 
water in sufficient quantity being discovered, the said area may be held 
under a fixed lease, the term of which may not exceed the currency of 
the pastoral lease. 


Annual leases are also granted for pastoral purposes in areas not exceed- 
ing 1,920 acres for any Crown lands, by auction or tender, at a minimum 
annual rental of £2 for every section of 640 acres. 


fesidential leases may also be granted for periods not exceeding fifteen 
years, of areas not exceeding 10 acres of Crown lands within gold and 
mineral fields to holders of miners’ rights and licenses, for the purpose 
of bond fide residence, upon such terms as may be prescribed as to rent, 
erection of fences, and buildings. 


In addition to the various forms of alienation and occupation of the 
Crown lands described above, land may be sold in the three divisions of 
the Colony under the following provisions :— 


Auction sales.—Crown lands, not exceeding 200,000 acres in the agere- 
gate for the whole Colony in any one year, may be sold by auction. The 
upset price for such land is notified by the Minister, and is fixed by law 
at not less than £8 per acre for town lands, £2 10s. for suburban lands, 
and £1 for other lands. A deposit equal to 25 per cent. of the purchase 
money is required, and the balance must be paid within three months 
after the sale. 
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Purchases on gold-fields.—On gold-fields any person in duly authorised 
occupation under the Mining Act may purchase the portion so occupied, 
without competition, in virtue of the improvements made on the land, 
at a price to be fixed by the Land Board, being not less than at the rate 
of £8 per acre for town lands, and £2 10s. for suburban or other lands, 
or £2 10s. for any area less than 1 acre ; but the maximum which may 
be so purchased is one quarter of an acre for town lands, and 1 acre for 
other lands. 

Special sales, without competition, in the case of rescission of water 
frontages, reclamation of land by proprietors of adjoining lands, and in 
other special cases, may also be made under conditions which are at the 
discretion of the Minister for Lands in the metropolitan district, and of 
the Local Land Boards in the other districts. The Act also provides for 
special leases on the shores of the sea, lakes, harbours or rivers, as well 
as for cutting and removing timber from Crown lands. 


PROGRESS OF ALIENATION, 


The progress of land alienation under the legislation of 1861, and its 
subsequent amendments, and the operations of the settlers under the 
Acts of 1884 and 1889, in the matter of unconditional settlement, are 
summarised below :— 


No. of Lots. Area. 





Sales by auction— | Acres. 
Town 14,949 

| 60,979 

59,606 | 9,056,416 


102,331 9,132,344 


Selection after auction 15,750 1,716,976 
Sales by virtue of improvements 23,931 | 2,778,445 
Sales by virtue of pre-emptive rights 2,114 - 560,825 
Sales of unnecessary roads 922 | 6,910 
Sales of water reservations 194 633 
Sales by special appraisements 216 1,850 
Sales of reclaimed lands 507 | 927 


——ea 


145,965 | 14,198,910 





PROGRESS OF ALIENATION. 


As regards conditional sales, the following were applied for under the 
various Acts since the date of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 :— 





Selections applied for. 
Period or Year. 


Number. Area (acres). 


| 

| 

Under the Crown Lands Act of 1861, to 
May 24th, 1880 136,402 14,982,120 


_ 








Under the Crown Lands Act of 1880, from 
May 25th, 1880 4,927 694,951 
| 14,220 2,329,202 
14,606 2,392,218 
10,674 | 1,617,712 
10,657 | 1,453,937 


55,084 8,488,020 








191,486 | 23,470,140 











1,165,351 
963,197 
793,004. 
865,199 
903,160 

1,713,577 

1,303,094 
816,399 








8,522,981 








To December 3st, 1892 ....0 0.00.00 | 238,356 31,993,121 





The number of selections cancelled, forfeited, lapsed, and declared 
void, together with the balance of such voidances, &c.,. and that of 
increased over decreased areas, amounted to 61,209 conditional pur- 
chases, covering 7,630,511 acres, thus reducing to 166,250 lots and 
22,361,561 acres the number and area of selections which remained in 
existence at the close of the year 1892. 

Deeds have now issued upon 20,127 completed purchases, covering 
2,246,094 acres, so that the number of purchases still standing good, 
but upon which the conditions have not been fulfilled, at that date is 
146,123, covering an area of 20,115,467 acres. In addition to the 
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alienation of land by conditional and unconditional sales, the following 
were granted under the Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 :— 





Year. Area of V. L. O’s. granted. Year. Area of V. L. O’s. granted. 
acres, acres, 
1871 6,049 | 1883 4,358 
1872 U;018 1884 4,500 
1873 2,880 1885 1,936 
1874 7,706 1886 740 
1875 14,498 1887 1,797 
1876 18,758 1888 1,433 
1877 14,079 | 1889 | 783 
1878 13,022 1890 882 
1879 26,506 1891 1,100 
1880 18,886 1892 
1881 13,876 | 
1882 5,649 167,395 


The table herewith shows the amount of land granted for general and 
religious purposes from 1862 to 1892 :— 


| 
Year. Grants. 1] Year. Grants. ear. Grants. 


1862 857 
1863 808 
1864 301 
1865 2,855 | 
1866 12,288 
1867 13,935 


1873 35 6,626 
1874 1885 48] 
1875 7: 1886 11,100 





| 1876 1887 5,377 
| 1877 1888 3,310 
| 1878 1889 1,902 
1868 11,310 | 1879 7 1890 | 1,566 
1869 3,672 | 1880 20,6: 1891 | 916 
1870 11,970 || 1881 7,11: 1892 | 8,735 
1871 4,319 || 1882 ee 

1872 1,969 | 1883 5s Total...) 178,414 


acres. ; acres, 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 





The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, Acts of Council and 
of Parliament, for the disposal of the public lands since the foundation of 
the Colony have given the following results :— 

Acres. 
Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices 
ranging from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862 7,146,579 
Area unconditionally sold, 1862-1892 inclusive 14,198,910 
Area conditionally sold, for which deeds have issued, 1862-92 inclusive 2,246,094 
Area granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 to 31st 
December, 1892 167,395 
Area granted for public purposes, 1862-92 178,414 
Total area covered by deeds 23,937,392 
Area in process of alienation under system of deferred payments 
standing good on 3lst December, 1892 . 20,115,467 


Total alienated or in process of alienation 44,052,859 
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a 





It has been found impracticable to separate the area alienated by grant 
from that sold by private tender, as the records of early years are 
incomplete upon that point. 

The statistical investigation into the operations of various forms of 
land legislation carried out this year has brought to light some errors 
and discrepancies in former editions, which have now been corrected, 
and the above statement may be considered as accurately representing 
the land alienation of the Colony at the close of the year 1892. 

The area leased to pastoral tenants and others comprised 130,309,466 
acres, which includes leases to miners under the Mining Act, subdivided 


as follows :— 
Acres. 


Area held under Pastoral Leases at the close of 1892...... 58,054,824 
Occupation Licenses at the close of 1892 43,061,807 
Conditional Leases a, 14,370,803 
Homestead Leases c 9,743,023 
Annual Leases 4,589,729 
Other Leases 334,830 


Leases under the Mining Act 154,450 


130,309,466 


so that out of the total available area of the Colony, viz., 195,882,150 acres, 
there were either leased or sold 174,362,325 acres, leaving a balance of 


only 21,519,825 acres, representing the area of country neither alienated 
nor leased, including roads, reserves for public purposes, and land unsuit- 
able for settlement. 


AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 


Public attention has of late been again directed to the question of 
land legislation, as it is rightly contended that the Lands Acts of 1884 
and 1889 have failed to prevent the accumulation of enormous landed 
estates into the hands of a very limited number of proprietors backed 
up by the great financial institutions of the country. Although it may 
be said in defence of the policy pursued by this class of landowners 
that in many cases it was forced upon them by the defective nature 
of a legislation which failed to discriminate between the very different 
interests of the pastoralists and those of the agricultural settlers, it 
must be nevertheless patent to everybody that the rate at which these 
immense alienations of the public estate have been and are still being 
carried on, threatens in a very short period of time to place formid- 
able difficulties in the path of healthy settlement. But although the 
power of further legislation still remains, immediate remedial measures 
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can only be applied to that portion of the Crown lands which has not 
yet been bartered for, and alienated or contracted for by lease to Crown 
tenants for definite periods of years. Leases granted under certain 
conditions, such as those attached to conditional purchases, which 
carry with them the right of purchase at any time during their cur- 
rency, may be considered as a modified form of alienation, as but a 
comparatively small portion of these areas is ‘ever likely to return 
to the public’ estate. Lands leased under the Homestead system im 
the Western Division, serub lands, snow-covered areas, and inferior 
lands leased for long periods of fixed tenure as well as pastoral leases 
renewable for long terms, form another category of lands wpon which 
past legislation lays a prescriptive*claim. The area which could be 
beneficially affected by remedial measures is therefore limited to the 
balance of the area unalienated and uncontracted for, further reduced 
by the excision of reserves for public purposes, for goldfields, and other 
mining enterprises, for railways, and for a variety of objects which it 
is needless to mention. At the close of 1892 there were 23,937,392 
acres absolutely alienated, for which deeds have been issued—20,115,467 
acres conditionally sold, the condition of purchase not being complete, 
and 14,370,803 acres leased with the right to purchase, or in all— 
58,423,662 acres, which have been placed entirely beyond the power of 
future legislation. 3 

The areas under long contracts of lease with right of renewal, which 
no future legislation can affect until the expiration of at least the 
first fixed period of their tenure, are given below : — 





Homestead Leases for 15 years, with right of renewal for — 
Further Moriod Ol. [VOSS : <1 50.20! ccecaser sees tar erers ec coserae 9,743,023 
scrub Leases for 20 VeOare:. co... 2.25 yeeecccteceses vise ee 103,437 
Snow (Leases Lom Da Vea. oo... cos tease casecopssasvecsacscecs¥eveecees 90,785 
Leases of inferior lands, &c., for 20 years (special and resi- 
ettbial Lemme esea cas wea seis dence coeds es venues Hrowsiesaw deste ad iaaeeains 17,728 
Pastoral Leases in Western Division for 15 years, with right of 
LOEWE TO 7 GI sai cs also de levies cove eeaingiclivks nawere diene es 39,351,645 
Wilinssig ems 5g cc tas cs elec eng unig ne ates 118,795 
OTM iain steed sel choaskitd CRED AARP E NO AE ATEN 49,425,413 


The entire area affected by existing contracts amounts, therefore, to 
107,849,075 acres, and these figures show how greatly the extent of 
territory over which immediate legislation may be applied, has diminished. 
The balance available now only covers 88,033,075 acres ; but from that 
area, 21,519,825 acres of reserves, &e., and of waste lands useless for 
any immediate practical purpose, should be dedueted, reducing to 
66;513,250 acres the area which the state has at present to offer to 
intending settlers. But this area may be still further reduced if the 
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pastoral leases, covering 18,604,696 acres in the Central Division, which 
fall due during the course of the year 1895, are renewed for a further 
period of five years, a privilege which may be granted under the Crown 
Lands Act of 1884, and in that event the balance open to the influence 
of fresh legislation would be limited to 47,908,554 acres. In all but 
a few instances, applications for a renewal of leases in the Central 
Division have already been received by the Department of Lands, from 
the occupiers under the act which requires such applications to be lodged 
two years before the expiration of the lease. 

From a careful computation the area estimated to be available would 
appear to be distributed in the following proportion within the three 
great divisions of New South Wales :— 


Eastern Division 22,513,478 
Central A 7,706,472 
Western ,, 17,688,604 


Admittedly, the Western Division is not at present suited for agri- 
cultural settlement, and the area, therefore, left open to the operations 
of the small settler who intends combining agriculture with pastoral 
pursuits, would not much exceed 30,500,000 acres, or less than one-sixth 
of the territory of New South Wales, of which a considerable portion 
in the Eastern Division is of too rugged and mountainous a character 
to be used. 

The progress of alienation and conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 1884, and annually since the last- 
mentioned year, is shown in the following table :— 


| Area alienated for which Area conditionally Area conditionally leased 


purchased, standing good | 


| deeds have issued. oni Sint December. on 3lst December. 








7,146,579 


8,630,604 
22,406,746 
22,779,733 
22,872,366 
22,991,208 
23,106,700 
23,259,048 
23,442,013 
23,615,720 
23,775,410 
23,937,392 





2,280,000 
12,875,392 
16,158,588 
16,554,900 
16,945,579 
17,262,567 
17,499,655 
17,920,002 
19,048,085 
19,805,892 
20,115,467 





1,900,800 
3,955,200 
4,802,560 
6,121,600 
6,928, 804 
9,903,949 

11,234,131 

14,370,803 
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As already pointed out, the land held under conditional lease is 
virtually alienated, seeing that the holder has the right of converting 
his lease into a freehold at any time during its currency. 


EFFECTS OF LAND LEGISLATION. 


Considerable improvements were introduced last year in the presen- 
tation of the figures illustrative of the conditions of the settlement of 
rural lands, and still further improvements will be found in the state- 
ments now made. Municipal areas are dealt with separately as regards 
extent and revenue in another part of this volume, the lands specially 
referred to in the following examination being those included in rural 
holdings over | acre in extent, from which the agricultural and pastoral 
productions of the country are obtained. Hitherto these holdings had 
been classified upon the basis of electoral divisions, but the nature of 
these divisions, which are subject to periodical revision of boundaries, 
renders any attempt at comparative treatment fruitless ; it has, therefore, 
been decided to classify all the information collected as to the occupation 
and production of rural lands upon the basis of the county divisions, which 
are recognised in law as applied to land transactions, and the boundaries 
of which are fixed by legislation. In the preceding pages an account 
has been given of the old methods of land alienation and of the various 
Acts of Parliament which now regulate the division of the public estate 
among the settlers ; the object of the examination which follows is to 
show what have been the effects of past and present legislations upon the 
settlement of the territory. 

When the agitation which culminated in the framing of the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861 was in progress, it was contended that the Orders- 
in-Council then in force favoured the occupation of the country lands 
by the wealthier classes, and the principles of free selection before 
survey, and of deferred payments, were introduced in the new legisla- 
tion with the object of facilitating the settlement on the land of an 
agricultural population, side by side with the great pastoral tenants of 
the Crown. The statistical records for the year 1861 show that at the 
close of that year, and just before the new legislation had comé into 
force, there were already 21,175 holders of rural lands, of whom 17,654 
were located in the old settled districts, comprising twenty counties, 
grouped around three principal centres—the metropolis and the county 
of Cumberland, the Hunter River valley, and that portion of the central 
tableland of which Goulburn, Bathurst, and Mudgee were the first 
towns; the remaining 3,521 settlers were scattered in the pastoral 
districts. The figures showing the area held by these settlers do not 
discriminate between the land alienated and that occupied under lease 
from the Crown ; but they show that in the old settled districts there 
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were some 254,347 acres under cultivation, or an average of 14 acres 
per holding, and 8,522,420 acres used for stock ; whilst in the pastoral 
districts 43,228 acres were cultivated, and 54,716,463 acres were 
occupied for grazing, so that at that time 63,536,458 acres, repre- 
senting about one-third of the territory of the Colony, were already in 
occupation of settlers. 

In addition to the clauses inserted in the Act of 1861 in the interests 
of colonists of small means, certain provisions were retained which 
secured the interests accrued to the pastoralists under former legislation, 
of which they availed themselves to the utmost. By means of auction 
sales of country lands at the upset price of 20s. per acre, of uncon- 
ditional selections of lots not bid for at auction, of purchases made in 
virtue of improvements, and of the right of pre-emption to the purchase 
of certain lands under the old Acts of Council, the accumulation of 
immense estates was greatly facilitated. The sales, subject to condi- 
tions of residence and improvements, though ostensibly made to foster 
the settlement of a numerous class of small farmers, were also availed 
of in the interests of station owners, to whom they were transferred in 
great numbers immediately upon completion of the conditions of resi- 
dence and improvements required under the Act. The evils resulting 
from the antagonistic interests of these two classes of settlers were 
partly checked by the amended law of 1884, which put a stop to the 
wholesale alienation of land by auction, unconditional selection after 
auction, and sales in virtue of pre-emptive rights. The clause relating 
to improvement purchases was also modified, and now applies only to 
small areas in gold-fields which may be purchased by resident miners in 
virtue of certain improvements, and the area offered at auction sales 
was restricted to a maximum of 200,000 acres yearly, but conditional 
settlement was favoured by permitting the maximum area allowed to be 
taken up by free selectors to be considerably increased, the conditions 
of residence being increased to five years instead of three, and the 
fulfilment of the conditions of fencing and improvements rendered more 
stringent. 

These new regulations have not, in any sense, fulfilled the expectation 
of the legislators in regard to settling a yeomanry upon the soil, as the 
figures relating to transfers of conditional purchases published further on 
will show that when other means of increasing the area of individual 
estates failed, the traffic in transfers of conditionally purchased lands, 
with increased areas, supplied the deficiency. 

The principal element in the aggregation of great landed estates was 
that of auction sales of country lands which were measured in vast. 
areas upon the application of the run-holders who bought them up 
generally at the upset price, which was at first a minimum of £1 per 
acre, but was afterwards raised in 1878 to £1 5s. per acre. 

The following analysis of the different methods by which lands have 
been alienated will account for the present state of rural settlement. 


2% 
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The table illustrates the history of these auction sales of country lands 
from the year 1862 to 1892 inclusive :— 



































Year. Lots. Total area. Amount realised. Bal sige 
No. Area. = Soe 

1862 532 29,729 33,208 12 4 
1863 765 15,392 18,163 137 
1864 542 31,393 35,549 1 2 0 
1865 1,289 63,303 71,532 127 
1866 801 65,799 68,197 | 109 
1867 806 70,701 715,432 114 
1868 729 50,636 52,169 107 
1869 1,236 93,428 96,364 108 
1870 797 51,722 54,010 1011 
1871 1,034 49,303 50,270 1 “6's 
1872 697 61,073 61,505 1 0 2 
1873 2,274 274,581 278,110 1.0.3 
1874. 4,064 580,753 596,785 106 
1875 6,658 978,377 992,786 1-03 
1876 8,040 1,685,650 1,707,323 i 3 
1877 8,380 1,829,613 1,838,457 101 
1878 4,564 861,049 1,071,486 1 sae30 
1879 2.012 353,372 447,557 1 Bed 
1880 2.082 346,679 419,523 Meee 
1881 2,691 523,657 616,309 eet 
1882 2,474 503,547 630,494 eae 
1883 "296 25,826 41,268 lll 2 
1884 397 38,215 72,412 1 17411 
1885 51 1,654 5,513 3 510 
1886 793 58,088 100,627 114 8 
1887 1,124 103,748 158,747 110 7 
1888 1,781 100,128 230,294 2 6 2 
1889 482 18,430 42,389 9-6-3 
1890 | 686 66,160 113,795 114 5 
1891 703 44,348 89,139 re ee 
1892 896 80,062 ut 148, 115 117° 0 
corege {| 59,606 9,056,416 | 10,217,538 1 26 

average See ee ee LY 


These figures show that the struggle between selector and squatter 
did not begin in earnest until about the year 1873, when the effects of 
the legislation of 1861 were felt in an acute form ; but during the ten 
years that followed, this process of defence was applied in a wholesale 
manner by the pastoral tenants to save their possessions from encroach- 
ment through the operations of the selectors. The system was modified 
by the legislation of 1884, the object of auction sales of country lands 
now being to obtain revenue by the sale of select parcels of land at a 
higher average price and in much smaller average areas; since the year 
mentioned, this means of alienation has ceased to be of use in con- 
solidating large pastoral estates. 
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Among other means offered for the unconditional purchase of Crown 
lands, that of selection at the upset price of lots not bid for at auction 
also disappeared with the Act of 1884, but gave the following results 
during the period 1862 to 1883 when it was in operation :— 
































Year. | Lots. rot area selected. | Amount realised. pr crnee Ree ais 
| No. Area. | £ £6 ad; 
1862 | 477 29,347 23,651 112 
1863 362 17,384 18,036 109 
1864 248 12,388 | 12,380 019 11 
1865 251 12,582 12,842 105 
1866 332 16,413 16,830 10 6 
1867 | 27 15,803 16,037 1 0 
1868 | 283 | 18,589 19,571 1120 
isso B45 39,085 39,217 100 
1870 367 23,375 | 24,056 106 
1871 340 23,700 24,529 108 
1872 | 929 83,733 83,824 O00 
1873 1,272 101,587 102,229 101 
1874 1,112 98,850 100,287 103 
1875 1,343 101,718 | 102,045 101 
1876 1,126 95,681 | 96,854 103 
1877 1,364 | 158,844 | 167,129 110 
1878 893 122,812 | 124,197 1 03 
ior ne pe pe | 
1880 192 | 39,408 | 42,631 117 
1881 1,605 | 328,203 | 348,877 113 
1882 2,240 | 353,093 | 414,701 1 3 6 
1883 209 ee 31,381 | 37,479 1 310 
dante | 15,750 an 1,716,976 - 1,827,395 | 113 
| 








From a comparison of the above figures with those shown in the 
preceding table, it will be seen that during the years 1881 and 1882 this 
form of unconditional purchase was largely availed of to supplement the 
direct purchases at auction. 

The lands claimed in virtue of a pre-emptive right, a form of aliena- 
tion which was also abrogated under the Crown ead Act of 1884, 
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brought the following quota to the areas bought in the interests of the 




















pastoralists :— 
Year. Lots Total area sold. | Amount realised. Ave per 
No. Acres. £ £ s. d. 
1862 117 30,619 32,029 I @aiz 
1863 217 58,032 66,978 1 3! 
1864 47 13,128 13,571 1 0 8 
1865 75 23,459 24,437 1 010 
1866 76 25,616 25,954 1 as 
1867 78 30,039 30,239 Ll @-i 
1868 139 52,260 52,376 l @ 6 
1869 18 7,617 7,617 1 0 0 
1870 9 3,718 3,718 1 0 0 
1871 21 8,623 8,740 1 &-8 
1872 g 3,379 3,431 10 383 
1873 4 1,488 1,488 1 0 0 
1874 so seed ae ee A OF ee oe 
DORM cht Yee ee eee. tiie as Peter Sh tle dees 
1876 780 189,664 189,664 1 @ 06 
1877 367 81,193 81,193 1 0 0 
1878 15 4,063 4,107 1 Oe-2 
1879 25 6,033 6,288 1 010 
1880 30 6,912 7,041 1 Bud 
1881 35 7,461 7,979 Ls oe 
1882 29 5,183 5,485 je ae 4 
1883 23 2:338 5s. 2,446 1 011 
Totals and | 
average 2,114 560,825 | 574,781 1 0 6 


An examination of the figures in the tables just given shows that 
during the ten years, 1873-1882, the area alienated principally with the 
object, of consolidating pastoral properties and securing them against 
the operations of conditional purchasers amounted to ll, 189,082 acres, 
made up as follows :— 











Bu anntinn Salee Unconditionally | Improved Lots | Sold by 
Year. (buntes Lots.) Prcieret él Spatetonent. | Pre-emption. Total. 

| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
1873 | 274,581 101,587 10,587 1,488 | 388,243 
1874 580,753 98,850 90,546 | wees 700,149 
1875 | _ 978,377 101,718 49,852 |... 1,129,947 
1876 | 1,685,650 | 95,681 86,099 | 189,664 | 2,057,094 
1877 | 1,829,613 158,844 159,848 81,193 | 2,229,498 
1878 | 861,049 122,812 294,841 4.063 1,212,765 
i) ne er 121,062 6,033 | 480,467 
1880 | 346,679 39,408 237,646 | 6,912 | 630,645 
1881 | 523,657 | 328,203 | 474,099 7,461 | 1,333,420 
1882 503,547 353,093 | 165,031 ales. 5,183 | 1,026,854 
Totals...) 7,987,278 | 1,400,196 | 1,549, 1,549,611. | 301 301,997 | 11,189,082 


























SELECTIONS TRANSFERRED. 


The consolidation of pastoral estates did not suffer a serious check 
when the clauses of the Act of 1861, above cited, ceased to operate, as 
the transfer of conditional purchases supplied fresh means by the gradual 
absorption of a very large number of selections, principally in the Central 
and Western Divisions. 

A. comparison of the area dealt with in the following table shows how 
fast the original conditional purchasers of Crown lands are dispossessing 
themselves of their holdings, whilst the area selected does not exhibit 
a tendency to increase at- anything like the same rate. An examina- 
tion of the table reveals the fact that since 1882, only, there have been 
23,157,453 acres of conditional purchases transferred against 13,986,848 
acres applied for, a difference of 9,456,576 acres, which have gone to 
increase the large estates, distinctly to the detriment of healthy settle- 
ment. Since the Act of 1889 came into force a slight revival of condi- 
tional purchases appears to have taken place, but there is no certainty 
of its continuance, as the best of the rural lands have long since been 
alienated. It may not be out of place to remark that there appears to 
be no great tendency among the country-born youth to follow city 
rather than country pursuits, but among the immigrants there is only 
a small proportion who are accustomed to country life, or who possess 
the means requisite for coping successfully with the difficulties which 
surround the pioneer, while the town-bred population show no disposi- 
tion to embrace a rural life. 


$e 


No. of 
selections. 


No. of 


Year, Transfers. 


Area selected. Area transferred. 


Acres. Acres. 
2,392,220 8,665 2,134,319 


1,621,948 6,213 | 1,508,583 
1,453,937 6,017 | 1,525,456 

1,114,871 9,079 2,286,730 

1,861,877 

| 2,159,429 

3,096,051 

4,686 740,964 10,741 | 2,327,562 
8,526 1,713,577 13,492 1,863,508 
| 


14,607 
10,725 
10,657 

5,372 





4,478 723,151 7,440 


5,364 862,716 10,469 


| 
6,061 954,560 7,154 
| 


6, 149 1,306,534 16,727 2,333,808 
4,396 816,399 14,017 2,060,130 


81,021 | 13,700,877 110,014 | 23,157,453 


It must be remembered, however, that a proportion of these transfers 
was made by way of mortgage ; and therefore it is not possible to ascertain 
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the area absolutely transferred by the original selectors. But if to the 
area parted with by its owners since 1882 be added the extent of country 
transferred during the previous 20 years—1862-82—the fact that 
22,567,753 acres out of the total area alienated are now held by 672 
persons, giving to each one an average domain of 33,583 acres, becomes 
easily accounted for. 


RURAL SETTLEMENTS.—HOLDINGS. 


Excluding land held by the tenants of the Crown, there were, in 
March, 1893, 54,428 holdings of 1 acre and upwards in extent. Six- 
teen years previously such holdings numbered 39,639. The increase 
amounted to 37 per cent., while the area comprised in the holdings 
advanced from 18,210,796 to 43,677,481 acres, or 131 per cent. There 
has been a very marked tendency to increase the area of individual 
holdings during the past ten years, and this tendency is visible during 
nearly the whole period over which the records extend, as may be seen 
from the accompanying table. In 1887 and 1888 the average area declined 
considerably. This may be easily accounted for, as a result of the almost 
complete stoppage of the auction sales of Crown lands. The tendency 
to Increase was again observable in 1889 and 1890, probably from an 
augmentation in the number of large selections or consolidated holdings 
in the central district of the Colony, consequent upon the extension of 
the maximum areas of land which may be taken up by individual selec- 
tors under the provisions of the Crown Lands Acts at present in force. 
The decrease observable since 1891 is misleading when compared with 
the years immediately preceding, and is probably due to the action of the 
compulsory clauses of the Census Act under which particulars were obtained 
and have since been regularly supplied from a considerable number of 
small holders who, in previous years, failed to furnish any returns. 





Year ended Average size of Year ended Average size of 
31 March. holding. 31 March. holding. 
Acres. Acres, 

1876 315 1885 813 
1877 459 1886 862 
1878 482 1887 817 
1879 567 1888 $09 
1880 569 1889 | 853 
1881 691 1890 | 862 
1882 703 1891 | 824 
1883 772 1892 816 
1884 817 1€93 | 803 
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The increase shown between the first and last years of the above 
series amounts to 488 acres, so that the average extent of holdings is 
now nearly two and a-half times larger than in 1876. This result is, 
in a certain measure, due to the facilities afforded to pastoral occupiers 
by the improvement clause of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, and its 
subsequent amendments, which permitted them to purchase at the rate 
of £1, and subsequently at £1 5s., per acre, in sections from 40 acres 
to 640 acres, areas which they had improved to the extent of £1 per 
acre. But itis attributable also, and in a large degree, to the vast areas 
of Crown lands then offered for sale at public auction, which almost 
invariably fell into the hands of the Crown tenants on whose runs they 
were situated. 

Comparing the number of existing rural holdings of various sizes, 
with those of the year 1879, it will be found that estates under 16 acres 
have increased 104 per cent., while those from 16 to 200 acres have 
scarcely advanced, shewing only an increase of 12 per cent. Between 
201 and 400 acres the number of holdings shows an increase of 26 
per cent.; those from 401 to 1,000 acres increased 50 per cent. ; from 
1,001 to 2,000 acres the increase was 110 per cent. ; from 2,001 to 
10,000 acres it was 113 per cent. ; while in the largest class of holdings, 
from 10,001 acres upwards, the increase in number has been 106 per 
cent. during the fourteen years. The subjoined table shows the number 
of holdings in different classes at various terms of the period named :— 


Acreage. | 1879. | 1881. | 1886. | 1892. 
WnderlG-acresi:3-- eee 4,974 5,186 6,512 10,164 
NGO 200 cacao norte eetena eee ee 21,302 20,361 21,288 23,790 
ZO CO LOO Me re ee cnee aire ai ene taeteee 6,199 5,753 6,382 7,796 
40 Vstor 000 Mercerc cee tence nes 4,964 4,959 6,792 7,453 
MSOOL 10,2000 mance neecncereese eoeee: L212 1,470 1,948 2,547 
200 T021 0; 000 eee ce rears cet ee 940 1,176 1,458 2,006 
10,001 and upwards .............seceee0s 327 _ 449 552 672 





IP Oba evecpcss edie teweaseness 39,918 39,354 44,932 54,428 


The holdings under 16 acres in extent are, generally speaking, in the 
vicinity of towns, and consist mainly of gardens or orchards, and the 
increase of 104 per cent. is what would naturally be expected from 
the increased demand for their produce by a large urban population. 
The least satisfactory feature in the table is the fact that the number 
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of holdings of moderate size do not greatly increase. In 1879 the total 
holdings having an area from 16 to 400 acres, amounted to 27,501, and 
in 1892 to only 31,586, showing an advance of only 15 per cent. On 
the other hand, the larger holdings have increased to a remarkable 
degree, so that, at the close of the year 1892 there were 12,678 holdings 
of 401 acres and upwards in extent, compared with 7,443 in 1879, or an 
increase of 70 per cent. in number in that short period. The area of 
holdings, as returned by occupiers, in every fifth year since 1879, and 
in 1892, is given below :— 














ane Under 201 | From 201 From 1,001 Upwards of | Total Area 
: acres. ito 1,000 acres. |to 10,000 acres.| 10,000 acres. | of Holdings. 
| 
‘ ( 
1879 1,890,293 | 4,950,938 5,692,576 | 10,187,796 22,721,603 
1884 1,898,803 | 5,905,810 | 8,198,178 | 19,032,713 | 35,035,504 
1889 2,105,555 | 6,352,325 | 10,417,449 | 22,167,300 | 41,042,629 
1892 2,168,056 | 7,000,684 | 11,940,988 | 22,567,753 | 43,677,481 


| 
\ 


The area of unenclosed land in 1876 amounted to nearly two-fifths of 
the whole extent of the holdings ; but, in the beginning of 1892 the 
proportion had fallen to Jess than one-eighteenth, the area unenclosed at 
that period being only 2,351,776 acres out of a total of 43,677,481 acres 
occupied. This result is due partly to the operation of legislation, 
and partly to the saving of labour which fencing enables occupiers to 
effect. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


The foregoing remarks naturally lead to an examination of the 
statistics which indicate the present state of the settlement of the 
alienated land in New South Wales. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to extend this inquiry successively to the various parts of the 
Colony, and to follow, as much as possible, the order in which they 
were opened up, following the march of colonization, in each of the 
four zones of settlement into which the country may be said to be 
geographically divided, viz., the coast, the tableland, the western slope 
of the great dividing range, and the western plains. Each zone, 
having its own special character, offers to the settler different natural 
resources under different climatic conditions. Proceeding from the 
metropolis as a centre, settlement extended first along the coast, 
then to the central and more readily accessible parts of the tableland, 
following afterwards the course of the great inland rivers towards the 
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southern and western parts of the Colony, thence to the great plains of 
the west, spreading slowly across the River Darling to the contines of 
the territory. Nature, assisted by legislation, coutributed to shape 
settlement into its present form, the rational course of events, however, 
being at times interrupted by sudden rushes of population to points 
scattered over the surface of the country, even to its remotest 
extremities. 

The county of Cumberland which embraces the area of the metropolis 
and its suburbs is partly outside the limits of this examination, as it is 
not intended to inquire into the present condition of urban settlement; 
but it may be stated, nevertheless, that as regards the subdivision and 
the distribution of landed property in the city and suburbs of Sydney 
there is now little difference between this and other much older com- 
munities. The figures given below refer only to rural settlement in the 
remaining portion of this county, where the first attempts to colonize 
were made. It will be seen from the following table, in which these 
holdings are distributed into series of various areas, that there are four 
distinct classes of holders of alienated land :—(1) Those who occupy their 
own freehold; (2) persons occupying holdings which they rent from the 
freeholders ; (3) owners of land who rent from other private owners— 
lands which they work in addition to their own freeholds; and (4) per- 
sons who, in addition to their freehold, rent from the Crown areas which 
are generally devoted to the depasturing of stock :— 


Occupiers of— 


County of Cumberland. 


Total number of 


Occupiers of Rural 








and partly 
Holdings. 


(Private). 
Private Leases. 


Electorates of the 


Partly Freehold 
Area—Freehold. 





Freehold Land 
Rented Lands 
Freehold and 
Crown Lands. 
Area Rented. 








No. | No. . | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. 

Metropolis and St. Leonards ..| 643 | 420 eet | | 18,278 3,418 | 21,696 

Canterbury 794 | 445 5 | 11,027 8,598 | 19,625 

Parramatta and Central Cum- | 

berland . 2,027 | 396 Pearce ipersis 83,979 42,907 | 126,886 

Camden and Illawarra (parts of)}) 143) 93 2 29,677 | 12,140 | 41,817 
Hawkesbury and Napean (parts | | 

f) 3| 338] .103 | 96,906 | 64,984 | 161,890 


—_—— - 








4,550] 1,692| 272; 1 | 239,867 | 132,047 | 371,914 





Thus, in this part of New South Wales, outside towns and purely 
suburban areas, 371,914 acres are alienated in holdings over 1 acre in 
extent, representing 37 per cent. of the total area, which is computed at 
1,006,726 acres. Of the alienated land 239,867 acres, or 64:5 per cent., 
are in the occupancy of the owners of the land, whilst 132,047 acres, or 
35:5 per cent., are leased to tenant occupiers. There are 4.550 holders 
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occupying their own freeholds, 1,692 tenants, 272 persons who both 
own and rent portions of their holdings, and 15 holders of Crown leases, 
in addition to their freehold. 

From the number of rural landholders in this district it is clearly 
seen that the average area held by each cannot be very large. In the 
electorates of Hawkesbury and Napean aud Camden and Illawarra, it 
reaches 117 and 156 acres respectively, but it is only 16 in that of 
Canterbury, 20 in the rural portion of the Metropolis and St. Leonards, 
and 50 in Central Cumberland. The average for the whole division is 
only 57 acres per holding. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as follows :—In areas 
covering from I to 30 acres, there are 4,744 estates with an aggregate 
area of 40,074 acres, representing 10°77 per cent of the total area of 
rural Jands alienated in the county of Cumberland outside the purely 
urban .and suburban areas, 13,300 acres, or 33:18 per cent. of which is 
under cultivation. Holdings from 31 to 400 acres number 1,631, with 
an aggregate area of 164,074 acres, or 44:17 per cent. of the area 
alienated, 20,423, representing 22°45 per cent., being the cultivated 
area. The number of holdings from 401 to 1,000 acres dwindles down 
to 105, aggregating 65,966 acres, or 17-74 per cent. of the total, 2,137 
acres, or 3°24 per cent. only of this area being under crops. The larger 
estates, exceeding 1,000 acres in extent, number 49, covering 101,800 
acres, or 27°37 per cent. of the whole area of alienated lands in the 
division. In this section the small area of 1,459 acres, representing 
1-43 per cent. of the aggregate, is cultivated. By far the greater 
portion of the land alienated in this part of the country is enclosed. 
The freeholds contain 208,709 acres surrounded with fences, only 
31,158 acres remaining unenclosed. The private leases have 125,928 
acres fenced in, against 6,119 acres only of open lands. 

As regards cultivation, there are 37,335 acres, principally market 
gardens, orangeries, vineyards, and orchards, which supply the metropolis 
with vegetables and fruit. The cultivation of cereals is confined to the 
banks of the Hawkesbury and Napean, where small supplies of maize 
and wheat are raised. Of the total area under crops, the rent-payers 
cultivate only 9,721 acres, whilst 27,598 acres are worked by the 
owners themselves, the remaining 16 acres under cultivation being on 
Crown lands held under some form of lease. 

The value of the alienated rural lands in the county of Cumberland 
is estimated at £9,670,000, which represents an average of £26 per 
acre, a price which cannot be considered excessive when it is understood 
that a considerable proportion of these lands partakes more of a subur- 
ban than a rural character, and that a more concentrated form of settle- 
ment in the midst of all the conditions of civilization which surround 
large centres of population necessarily enhances the value of land in 
its neighbourhood. The depression through which New South Wales 
is at present passing has perhaps affected the value of suburban 
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lands to a much greater extent than is the case for country lands, and 
this fact has been taken into consideration when making the above 
estimate, which is merely a correction to date of the figures ascertained 
at the time of the Census. 


HUNTER AND HAWKESBURY VALLEYS. 


From this centre, colonization advanced towards the west, and the 
the alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys were rapidly 
occupied and covered with prosperous farms. The progress of settle- 
ment was deflected to the northward by the high range of abrupt 
mountains in the west which was so long a barrier to its expansion in 
that direction. The lower portion of the valley of the river Hunter, 
abounding with natural resources, mineral as well as agricultural, soon 
attracted colonists, and at the present time more population is concen- 
trated in this district than in any other part of New South Wales 
outside the metropolitan area. The following table indicates the 
actual state of rural settlement in the Central Division—Hunter and 
Hawkesbury Valleys :—- 











Occupiers of | 


| 
| Total 
number of rea— | Area—| Total 


Ncenaral Freehold | Rented.| area. 


| Holdings. 


| 


(Private) 


Counties. j 


Freehold Land 
Rented Lands 
Partly Freehold and 
partly Private Leases 
Freehold and Crown 


No. No. No. No. No. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
617 548 116 182 1,463 | 790,596 176,746 967,342 
73 38 9 24 144 88,438 6,184 94,622 
924 224 39 2,619 | 376,414 174,041 550,455 
726 161 89 38 1,014} i75,149 30,279 205,428 


2,848 | 1,671 438 283 5,240 |1,430,597 387,250 | 1,817,847 
| 


This Division contains a total area of 5,310,080 acres, of which 
1,817,847 acres, or 34:2 per cent., are alienated among 9,240 land- 
holders, so that the average area of holdings in this part of New 
South Wales is 347 acres. Of the area thus alienated 1,430,597 acres, 
or 78:7 per cent., are in the occupancy of the owners of the land, and 
387,250 acres, or 21°3 per cent., are occupied by private tenants. In the 
farming counties of Durham and Northumberland, the proportion of land 
held by freeholders is considerable, amounting to 76-9 per cent. of the 
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total area alienated in both, and to 64-2 per cent. of the total area alien- 
ated in this division. It will be seen on reference to the table that the 
proportion of land held by tenant occupiers is very small compared 
with the total alienated area, only 21:3 per cent being leasehold, of 
which 9°7 and 9°6 per cent. are in Durham and Northumberland 
respectively, while the rented portions of Hunter and Cook together 
only amount to 2 per cent. The total number of occupiers is returned 
at 5,240 for the whole district; of these 2,848 occupy their own 
freeholds, 1,671 are tenants, 438 rent various areas in addition to their 
own land, and 283 hold, together with their freeholds, a certain area of 
Crown lands on lease. A considerable proportion of the holdings in 
this district occupy large areas, particularly in the rural counties, the 
average area being 347 acres per holding, with a minimum of 202 
acres in county Cook, and a maximum of 681 acres in that of Hunter. 
Durham comes next with 656 acres per holding, the area being sensibly 
reduced in Northumberland, which has an average of 212 acres per 
holding. The holdings in this division may be classified as follows. 
in areas covering from 1 to 30 acres there are 1,586 holdings with an 
aggregate area of 19,565 acres, representing 1:08 per cent. of the total 
area of alienated lands in the Hunter and Hawkesbury valleys, 8,169 
acres, or 41°75 per cent. of which are under crops. Holdings from 31 
to 400 acres number 2,952, with an aggregate area of 363,196, being 
19-98 per cent. of the alienated area ; 35,256 acres, or 9°71 per cent., 
are under cultivation. The number of holdings from 401 to 1,000 acres 
decreases to 378, aggregating 240,023 acres, or 13-20 per cent. of the 
alienated area, of which 5,700 acres, or 2:37 per cent., are cultivated. 

The larger holdings of 1,001 to 10,000 acres number 312, with an area 
or 741,533 acres, representing 40:79 per cent. of the alienated area, of 
which only 3,689 acres, or 0:49 per cent., are under crop. Of the large 
estates exceeding 10,000 acres there are 12, covering 453,530 acres, or 
24°95 per cent. of the land alienated. Thearea cultivated only amounted 
to 262 acres. The average area of these large estates is 37,794 acres. 
The greater portion of the alienated land in this district is enclosed, the 
freeholds containing 1,300,418 acres fenced in, whilst only 130,179 acres 
are open land. In the leasehold areas 344,287 acres are enclosed, 
against 42,963 acres unenclosed. 

As regards cultivation, there are 53,102 acres principally under 
vines, orchards, market gardens, maize, and wheat. Of this area, 
30,425 acres are worked by the owners themselves, whilst 22,651 acres 
are situated on leasehold land, the remaining 26 acres under cultivation 
being on Crown lands held under some form of lease. The value of the 
alienated land in the Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys is estimated at 
£8,900,000, with an average of £4 15s per acre, which cannot be 
considered excessive when the settled nature of the country is taken 
into consideration, there being no less than 4,538 holdings ranging from 
1 to 400 acres against only 702 exceeding that area. 
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SOUTH COAST DISTRICT. 


In the earlier portion of the present century colonization took a 
southerly direction from the metropolis, and settlement extended rapidly 
along the lower valleys of the rivers of the South Coast, where the best 
of the lands were alienated in grants of large areas to a few families. 
The nature of the country and a more intelligent apprehension of true 
colonization resulted in the subdivision of these originally large estates 
into numerous and comparatively small holdings, which are at present 
cultivated by a fairly prosperous tenantry. ‘This is especially the case 
in the county of Camden, where the average area of holdings is 199 
acres. The average area of estates in the county of Auckland, owing 
to its greater distance from the metropolis, and perhaps also to the 
mountainous character of a considerable portion of its area, reaches 410 
acres, but as the metropolis is approached the average area of the 
holdings decreases from 394 acres in Dampier to 315 acres in St. 
Vincent and 199 acres in Camden ; the average for the district being 
269 acres per holding. 

In the South Coast districts alienated rural lands are occupied in the 
manner illustrated in the following table :— 





Occupiers of 














—— = | 
~ e fo) - —" bd ] 
; 3 | — Shel as | | Area— | Area— 
Counties. - E 3 3 aa | Total. ercntnian Rented Total. 
6 3 |Ses|] Os | | 
a o wom | Ge | | 
3 | # |8s8| Se | | 
ge | & [ae] 2° | 
No. No. | No. No. | No. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Camden woiiiicscce cc sen ecco 1,512 | 1,303 465 | 45 3,325 395,204 | 267,039 | 662,243 
BE OV INCONG socom ete eteteisi'- 813 | 278] 136 152 1,379 | 337,011 | 98,095 | 435,106 
DOIN PION eric ce icisicioe estos 309 58 33 31 431 152,847 | 17,150! 169,997 
RUCKIANG eas esietinines et 539 151 72 27 789 271,972 | 51,873 | 323,845 





————— 








3,173 | 1,790 | 706; 255] 5,924 | 1,157,034 | 434,157 | 1,591,191 
| | 





The area of alienated land is shown to cover 1,591,191 acres, or 30°5 
per cent., of the total area, 5,205,120 acres, of this portion of New South 
Wales ; the quantity of land occupied by the proprietors themselves 
being 1,157,034 acres, or 72:7 per cent., and that leased to tenant 
occupiers being 434,157 acres or 27°3 per cent. of the area alienated. 
There are altogether in these counties 3,173 occupiers of their own 
freeholds, 1,790 tenants, 706 landholders, occupying both leased and 
freehold lands, and 255 occupiers of Crown leases in addition to their 
freehold—a total of 5,924 occupiers. 





The holdings in this division may be classified as follows : In areas 
covering from 1 to 30 acres, there are 1,327 holdings, with an aggregate 
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area of 11,997 acres, which represents 0°75 per cent. of the total extent 
of alienated land in the South Coast District ; 1,794 acres, or 14:95 per 
cent., are under cultivation. There are 3,737 holdings from 31 to 400 
acres, with an aggregate area of 563,596 acres, or 35:42 per cent. of the 
alienated land, having 28,932 acres, or 5:13 per cent., under cultivation. 
The holdings from 401 to 1,000 acres number 611, with an area of 
380,916 acres, or 23°94 per cent. of the alienated land ; 7,408 acres are 
under cultivation, representing 1-94 per cent. The number of holdings 
over 1,000 acres and under 10,000 acres is only 242, aggregating 
508,033 acres, or 31°93 per cent. of the alienated land, with but 4,748 
acres, or 0°93 per cent., under crop. The estates over 10,000 acres 
number 7, comprising 126,649 acres, or 7:96 per cent., with only 1,154 
acres cultivated. ‘The average area of these estates is 18,093 acres. 
Most of the land in this district is enclosed ; the freehold portion 
contains 1,012,554 acres surrounded by fences, as against 144,480 acres 
of unenclosed land. The fenced-in portion occupied by tenants amounts 
to 413,126 acres, against 21,031 acres of open country. 

The land is principally devoted to the cultivation of maize, oats, 
and potatoes. Dairy farming is extensively followed, and many of the 
occupiers also engage in pastoral pursuits. There are 44,170 acres 
under crop, the tenant occupiers cultivating 15,984 acres, and 28,052 
acres being worked by the owners, The remainder, 134 acres, was on 
Crown lands. 182,025 acres were under permanent artificial grasses, 
so that a total area of 226,195 acres may be considered as devoted to 
agricultural and dairy operations, employing a total of 14,666 hands, 
of whom 4,083 are females. The numbers of each sex engaged in 
purely agricultural work are 4,589 males and 618 females, whilst in the 
dairy industries 5,994 of the former and 3,465 of the latter are 
employed. 

The value of the alienated lands in the South Coast division has been 
estimated at £11,450,000, representing an average value of about 
£7 5s. per acre. The average value of land differs, however, in propor- 
tion to the area of the estates, being much higher for small holdings in 
close proximity to townships and other centres of population than for 
similar holdings at a distance therefrom, whilst lands in areas extending 
up to 1,000 acres, mostly devoted to farming and general pursuits, are 
evidently of a higher intrinsic value than larger estates which are used 
for grazing purposes only. In the Kiama and Illawarra districts, 
however, the estates, whether large or small, which are situated in the 
valley and contain some of the best agricultural land in the colony, do 
not differ much in the average value per acre. 

Although settlement extended from Central Cumberland, the Hunter, 
and Illawarra inland towards the Central Tableland, the examination of 
its present state along the Northern Coast will here take precedence, in 
order that a clear insight into the development of the colonization of 
New South Wales in its four great natural divisions may be obtained. 
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NORTH COAST DISTRICT. 


In the Northern Coast District the occupation of the country has 
extended rapidly of late years along the banks of the fine rivers which 
empty into the Pacific Ocean. Figures regarding this district will be 
found below :— 
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Of all the districts of New South Wales the Northern Coast counties 
exhibit the best and most satisfactory results as regards the settlement 
of the Crown lands. Nowhere else has the great object of the Act 
of 1861—to settle an industrious farming population on the soil— 
been better fulfilled. The total number of land-holders is 7,822, of whom 
only 2,001 are tenants, 4,692 occupying their own freeholds, whilst 492 
work both their own land and additional areas rented from private owners, 
and 637 occupy areas of Crown lands together with their freeholds. The 
total area alienated in this rich part of the Colony amounts to 2,547,821 
acres, or only 28:4 per cent. of the total extent of the district, which 
covers some 8,913,640 acres; and the average area of holdings is 326 
acres, ranging from 129 acres in Raleigh to 901 acres in Gloucester. 
The proportion of leasehold lands to the area alienated is comparatively 
small, there being only 489,186 acres so held, or 19°2 per cent. of the 
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total alienated area; whilst 2,058,635 acres are in the occupancy of the 
owners of the land themselves. In the districts of Richmond and 
Fitzroy the area leased by private persons forms only 6°3 and 9°7 per 
cent. respectively of the area alienated ; and the maximum is reached in 
Dudley, where 24:9 per cent. of the settled rural lands is occupied by 
tenants, being closely followed by Gloucester and Clarence with 23°6 and 
20°6 per cent respectively. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as under :— 

In the small areas from 1 to 30 acres 964 holdings have an aggregate 
area of 11,964 acres, being 0°47 per cent. of the area alienated in the 
North Coast counties, 6,192 acres, or 51°76 per cent. being cultivated. 
Holdings from 31 to 400 acres number 5,970, aggregating 741,543 acres, 

r 29°10 per cent. of the alienated area, including 101,477 acres, or 13°68 
per cent. under cultivation. There are 676 estates covering an area of 
398,559 acres, or 15°64 per cent. of the alienated land in the series from 
401 to 1,000 acres, with a cultivated area of 12,496 acres or 3:13 per 
cent. The larger holdings from 1,001 to 10,000 acres number only 193, 
with a total area of 410,372 acres, or 16°11 per cent. of the alienated 
area, having 4,875 acres, or 1:19 per cent. under crops. The estates 
exceeding 10,000 acres are 19 in number, with an aggregate area of 
985,383 acres or 38°68 per cent. of the alienated area. There is little 
or no cultivation on them. 

More than 72 per cent. of the land is enclosed, the freehold portion 
having 1,612,218 acres fenced in, against 446,417 acres of unenclosed 
land. The rented area has only 234,635 acres surrounded, against 
254,551 acres, or 52 per cent. of open country. 

It would be erroneous to imagine, however, because the coastal 
region is better fitted for the purpose of the agriculturist, the dairyman, 
and the fruit-grower, that the lands. at present alienated are solely 
devoted to those industries. The agricultural development of New South 
Wales proceeds very gradually, and even in the districts referred to 
only 126,398 acres, or 5 per cent. of the settled area, is under cultivation. 
This, however, does not include the area laid down in artificial grasses 
for dairy purposes, which covers 83,820 acres, so that the total area 
devoted to agricultural and dairy pursuits in the north coast district 
amounts to 210,218 acres, or 8°3 per cent. of the area alienated. The 
dairy industry is assuming large proportions in the: Richmond River 
district, but the principal crops raised are maize and sugar. The pro- 
portion of the area farmed by tenant occupiers and the proprietors 
themselves is as follows :—The area cultivated by owners equals 80,708 
acres, or 63°8 per cent. ; the area cultivated by tenants, 44,792 acres, 
or 35:4 per cent.; the remaining 898 acres under cultivation are 
Crown lands. 

The value of tbe alienated area in the north coast division is 
approximately £8,920,000, representing an average value of £3 10s. 
per acre. 
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From the above a fairly clear idea may be obtained of the present 
state of the rural settlement in the valleys of the coastal rivers, and in 
all that country which extends from the sea to the first slopes of the 
Great Dividing Range. Geographical features and climate are the main 
elements in determining the occupation of the soil, irrespective of 
administrative boundaries. In this part of New South Wales the 
settlement of the public lands has proceeded in a way very different from 
that of the tableland which extends from north to south, and divides 
the rich agricultural valleys of the coastal rivers and their broken 
mountainous watershed from the immense plains of the western district. 


CENTRAL TABLELAND. 


After the difficulties raised by nature between the coast and the 
interior had been overcome, the pioneers of colonization penetrated to 
the central tableland, and thence extended to the south and the north, 
afterwards gradually overrunning the whole of the great western 
interior. At first they followed the course of the great rivers, and 
occupied, little by little, all the available land until, at the present time, 
only very inferior country remains untenanted. 

The central tableland, comprising the counties grouped around the 
cities of Bathurst, Orange, and Mudgee, was the first settled, and the 
occupation of the alienated lands, at the present time, is illustrated by 
the figures given in the following table :— 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that the number of holders 
of rural lands in this part of New South Wales is 7,826, of whom 
3,969 occupy their own freeholds, 1,279 are private tenants, and 481 
hold land both as free and lease holders, while 2,097 persons occupy 
areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition to 
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their own freeholds. The area alienated is 4,753,791 acres, representing 
40-8 per cent. of the whole area of these districts, which is computed at 
11,649,280 acres. The proportion of land occupied by the landowners 
themselves is 88 per cent., or 4,169,007 acres, whilst 584,784 acres 
are leased to tenant occupiers. In the county of Roxburgh the pro- 
portion of land leased is considerable, 75,334 acres out of 244,203 
acres alienated in this county, or 31 per cent., are held by tenants ; in 
Bathurst and Westmoreland, 167,073 acres, and 40,315 acres respec- 
tively, or 20°8 and 20-2 per cent., are held in the same manner. The 
proportion gradually diminishes from 15:7 per cent. in Lincoln, and 
13-2 per cent. in Phillip to 3-9 per cent. in Brisbane, and 3:4 per cent. 
in Gordon, where the country is less thickly settled, and is oecupied 
principally for grazing purposes. In the latter districts are situated 
some of the finest freehold estates of New South Wales, the land having 
remained in the hands of the original grantees or their descendants, who 
consolidated their holdings by taking advantage on a large scale of the 
auction sale and improvement clauses of the Land Act of 1861. 

The average area of holdings in this division is 607 acres, ranging 
from a maximum of 1,230 acres in Brisbane, owing to the cause just 
mentioned, to a minimum of 112 acres in Bligh. In Ashburnham, 
Phillip, and Gordon, where grazing occupies much larger areas than does 
the cultivation of the soil, the average rises to 596, 609, and 750 acres 
respectively. The holdings are used for agricultural purposes in a great 
many cases, but as grazing is generally combined with agriculture it 
would be a matter of difficulty to separate leaseholders into the two 
distinct classes of agriculturists and of graziers. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as follows :—There 
are 1,341 estates from 1 to 30 acres, covering a total area of 10,898 
acres, or 0:23 per cent. of the alienated area in the central tableland ; 
4,129 acres, or 37°88 per cent. of the section, are under cultivation. 

The holdings from 31 to 400 acres number 4,692, aggregating 791,184 
acres, or 16°64 per cent. of the land alienated. Of this area 110,529 
acres, or 13°94 per cent., are cultivated. There are 1,145 holdings 
from 401 to 1,000 acres, with a total area of 696,283 acres, or 14°65 
per cent. of the area alienated, of which 54,799 acres, representing 
7°87 per cent., are under crop. The holdings from 1,001 to 10,000 
acres in extent number 578, with an aggregate area of 1,487,033 acres, 
or 31:28 per cent. of the total area alienated. The area cultivated is 
31,088 acres; equalling 2:09 per cent. of the section. The estates 
exceeding 10,000 acres number only 72, but have an area of 1,768,393 
acres, which is equal to 37-20 per cent. of the alienated area. Only 
4,377 acres are cultivated. A little over 96 per cent. of the land is 
enclosed, there being only 149,951 acres unenclosed, against 4,019,056 
surrounded by fences in the freehold portion, whilst 554,264 acres are 
fenced in, against 30,520 acres of open land in the rented area. As 
regards cultivation, there are 206,074 acres principally under wheat and 
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maize. Of the above area only 55,852 acres are worked by the tenant 
occupiers, whilst owners cultivate 148,870 acres, the remainder under 
crop being on Crown lands. 

The value of the alienated land in the central tableland is approxi- 
mately estimated at £10,250,000, which represents an average value of 
£2 2s. 6d. per acre. 


SOUTHERN TABLELAND. 


The conditions of settlement in the southern tableland do not greatly 
differ from those which obtain in the central districts, the principal 
feature being the greater proportion of holdings occupied by their pro- 
prietors—a class of small graziers who devote little attention to 
agriculture, and who in the majority of instances, have not yet complied 
entirely with the conditions necessary before they can become possessed 
of their holdings from the Crown. The following table illustrates the 
state of settlement in the various counties which comprise this portion 
of the Colony :— 

| Occupiers of 
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Counties. Freehold. | Rented. 
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0. No. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Clarendon 318 | 537 594,024 | 49,027 643,051 
Forbes 248 20 | 2 428 357,460 22,862 380,322 
Monteagle | 581 é 5 764 519,696 | 13,445 | 533,141 
Harden 391 646 | 886,321 47,253 933,574 
King 560 5 | : 1,117 569,285 61,672 630,957 
Georgiana 216 1 | 630 | 267,527 55,614 323,141 
Argyle 651 é é 1,127 493,288 | 144,413 637,701 
Murray 341 j 647 581,574 61,095 642,669 
Cowley 35 ere } 97 102,793 70 102,863 
Buecleuch 142 2 | 319 196,119 11,488 207 ,607 
Wynyard 512 5 2 834 544,086 40,123 584,209 
Goulburn 361 | : 534 504,380 33,116 537,496 
Selwyn 125 | 224} 242,994] 12,117} 254,411 
Wallace 143 | 380 435,548 21,947 457,495 
Beresford 185 : | 2 y 371 375,502 7,509 383,011 
Wellesley 244 | 108 | . 422 462,710 14,792 477,502 
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Totals .| 5,008 [2,182 | 601 | 2,321} 9,077 | 7,132,607 | 596,543 | 7,729,150 





Thus the land alienated in this part of New South Wales comprises 
7,729,150 acres, or 45°9-per cent. of the whole of its area, which contains 
16,755,200 acres. Of these only 596,543 acres, or 7‘7 per cent. of 
the settled lands, are held in tenancy, whilst 7,132,607 acres, or 92:3 
’ per cent., are occupied by the landowners themselves. Tenant holdings 
are more numerous, and cover a greater area in the agricultural] districts 
than in those where grazing farms are the rule, and cultivation the 
exception. In Argyle, Georgiana, King, and Murray the proportion of 
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alienated holdings occupied by tenants ranges from 22-6 down to 9°5 
per cent. ; whilst in the more southern county of Beresford this pro- 
portion is reduced to 2 per cent. In the whole of this group of 
electorates the total number of occupiers is 9,077, of whom 5,003 occupy 
their own freeholds, 1,152 are tenants, 601 occupy both descriptions 
of alienated lands, while 2,321 occupy areas of Crown lands in addition 
to their freeholds. The conditions of settlement, in which pastoral 
occupation is the’ leading feature, must necessarily affect greatly the 
average extent of rural holdings, and in this division it will be found 
to attain fairly high proportions, 852 acres being the average throughout, 
with a maximum of 1,630 acres in King, and a minimum of 513 acres 
in the Georgiana. In the district between the Murray and Murrum- 
bidgee, embracing the counties of Goulburn, Beresford, Cowley, Wellesley, 
Selwyn, Wallace, and Harden, the average holding varies between 1,006 
and 1,445 acres; whilst in the counties of Monteagle and Argyle it 
is reduced to 697 and 562 acres respectively. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as under :—Portions 
from 1 to 30 acres number 1,517, with an aggregate area of 13,189 
acres, or 0°17 per cent. of the alienated area in the southern table-land ; 
4,494 acres are under cultivation, representing 34°07 per cent. There 
are 4,738 holdings from 31 to 400 acres with a total area of 814,910 
acres, or 10°54 per cent. of the land alienated, and having 80,138 acres, 
or 9°83 per cent., cultivated. 

The holdings from 401 to 1,000 acres number 1,511, aggregating 
975,661 acres, or 12°63 per cent. of the area alienated, with 62,048 
acres, or 6°35 per cent., under cultivation. The number of holdings 
from 1,001 to 10,000 acres is 1,180, with a total area of 3,100,178 
acres, representing 40°11 per cent. of the alienated land, there being 
73,353 acres, or 2°36 per cent., under crops. The estates exceeding 
10,000 acres in extent were returned at 131, comprising in all 2,825,212 
acres, or 36°55 per cent. of the area alienated; 11,542 acres were culti- 
vated. The bulk of the land in this division is enclosed, there being 
7,516,090 acres, or 97°25 per cent., surrounded by fences, as against 
213,060 acres unenclosed. In the freehold portion there are 6,948,171 
acres of fenced land, compared with 184,436 acres unenclosed. 567,919 
acres are enclosed, and 28,624 acres unenclosed, in the leasehold area. 

The area cultivated in this district is small, amounting to only 
231,946 acres, or 3 per cent. on the area alienated, principally under 
wheat, maize, oats, and potatoes. A small quantity of tobacco is culti- 
vated in the districts of Gundagai and Tumut. 23,457 acres are sown 
to artificial grasses, making in all 255,403 acres upon which agriculture 
and dairy farming are carried on, the latter being the more important 
of the two occupations in this district. The value of the alienated rural 
lands in the counties constituting the southern table-land is estimated 
at £16,500,000, giving an average of £2 2s. 6d. per acre, a figure which 
is not at all excessive. 
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NORTHERN TABLELAND. 


In the northern tableland the disproportion between freeholders and 
tenants is very strongly marked, the latter forming a very small minority 
of the occupiers of alienated lands, owing to the same causes which 
operate both in the south and in the centre of this great section of New 
South Wales. It is evident that the object of the Land Act of 1861 to 
create a class of independent settlers has been fairly successful, not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of actual occupiers is small com- 
pared to that of the individual selectors who since the year 1861 have 


applied for.conditional purchases. 


state of settlement in the part of the country in question :— 





Counties. 


Freehold Land. 


Darling 
Hardinge 


Clive 


Drake 
Buller 
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Rented Land. 
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Rented Land. 
| Partly Freehold 








Freehold and 
Crown Land. 


| | Area— 
| Freehold 
| Total. 


Acres. 
454,507 
932,585 
400,106 
138,643 
262,511 
573,570 
116,576 
221,103 
89,276 
40,560 
16,940 
449,028 
221,952 
124,080 
44/352 
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The following figures illustrate the 


Total. 


Acres. 
459,563 
947,622 
433,754 
145,922 
281,244 
593,414 
122,051 
247,415 
91,400 
40,560 
17,040 
471,953 
234,891 
124,955 
45,024 


The total area alienated in these counties is 4,256,808 acres, or 29-07 


per cent. of its whole extent of 14,643,200 acres. 


The total number 


of occupiers of rural settled lands is 4,196, of whom 2,285 live on their 
freeholds ; whilst only 340 are tenants, 151 holding both freehold and 
leasehold land, and 1,420 occupying Crown lands in addition to their 
freeholds. The proportion of the area occupied by private tenants is 
171,019 acres, or 4 per cent. of the whole extent of alienated land ; whilst 
96 per cent., representing 4,085,789 acres, is occupied by the landowners 
themselves. The land is used for both agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
and these industries are generally carried on conjointly. The average 
area of holdings in this district varies between 230 acres per holding in 
Clive, and 2,253 and 2,358 acres in Gresham and Drake, and a maximum 
of 3,137 acres in Buckland, where large freehold estates are situated ; 
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in the districts surrounding the towns of Glen Innes and Inverell a 
large decrease is experienced, the average area of the holdings being 
only 673 and 788 acres in Gough and Hardinge respectively, giving a 
general average of 1,015 acres for the division. The holdings in this 
division may be classified as under :—Portions from 1 to 30 acres 
number 640, aggregating 5,234 acres, or 0°12 per cent. of the alienated 
area in the northern tableland, there being 2,136 acres, or 40°81 per 
cent., under cultivation. The holdings from 31 to 400 acres number 
2,400, with an area of 420,850 acres, or 9°89 per cent. of the alienated 
area, with 36,264 acres, or 8°62 per cent., cultivated. In the next 
series from 401 to 1,000 acres there are only 640, with an aggregate 
area of 397,779 acres, equalling 9°35 per cent. of the alienated land, 
and having 17,433 acres, or 4:38 per cent., under crop. There 
are 44] holdings from 1,001 to 10,000 acres, with a total area of 
1,209,958, representing 28:42 per cent. of the area alienated, 12,511 
acres, or 1:03 per cent., of which are under crop. The estates exceeding 
10,000 acres are 75 in number, having an aggregate area of 2,222,987 
acres, or 52:22 per cent. of the alienated land, 2,869 acres being 
cultivated. Only 281,671 acres, or 6°6 per cent. of the area occupied in 
holdings over one acre in extent, are unenclosed, against 3,975,137 
acres of enclosed land.- Of the latter, the freehold estates comprise 
more than 96 per cent., there being 3,828,493 acres against only 
146,644 acres in the leasehold portion. The unenclosed area is made up 
of 257,296 acres in the freehold, and 24,375 acres in the rented lands. 

A very small proportion, in comparison with the alienated area, is 
under cultivation, there being only 71,456 acres, 1°68 per cent., of 
which 64,683 acres, or 90°5 per cent., are cultivated by the owners. 
The tenant occupiers work 6,530 acres, the remaining 243 acres being 
situated on Crown lands held under some form of lease. 

A similar state of affairs exists in this district as in the southern 
‘ableland, cultivation being carried on only to a small extent, as an 
addition to the pastoral industry. The area sown with artificial grasses 
amounts to 13,961 acres, so that a total area of 85,417 acres may be 
considered as devoted to the branch of an industry which gave employ- 
ment in 1892 to 5,253 persons, of whom 1,102 were females, 962 of the 
latter being engaged in dairy-farming, and 140 assisting on farms. 
Male hands to the number of 3,907 were occupied in agricultural 
pursuits, and only 244 were employed about the dairies. Wheat, maize, 
oats, and potatoes are the principal crops raised in the district. In 
consequence of the two industries being worked conjointly the proportion 
of land held by tenants in this district is very small, ranging only from 
1 per cent. in Hardinge to 7:7 per cent. in Vernon. In Gresham, 
Drake, and Buller the percentage is less than one, and in county 
Howes it entirely disappears. The value of the alienated lands is 
estimated at £6,500,000, representing an average value per acre of 
£1 10s. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN SLOPE. 


The districts situated on the western slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range mark the transition between the agricultural settlements of the 
coast and tableland and the purely pastoral settlements of the great 
west ; the extent of arable land is very considerable, but little is devoted 
to cultivation, as it is more economical, at present, to use the land for 
grazing purposes, the great distance to the markets being the principal 
obstacle to a rapid expansion of agriculture on the tableland. 

It will be noticed that the proportion of land alienated considerably 
diminishes as these districts are reached, except in those parts where 
the excellence of the land for grazing purposes, and even for agriculture, 
impelled the pastoral tenants of the Crown some years ago to secure 
their holdings from the incursions of the free selector—whom the Act 
ostensibly intended to favour—by means of systematic purchases under 
the auction sale and improvement clauses of the Land Act of 1861. 
In the south-western districts, which are traversed by the principal 
permanent rivers of western New South Wales, the land has been 
alienated wholesale, and immense areas of freehold land are in the 
hands of a very small number of landholders; while in the north- 
western districts the freehold estates are neither so numerous nor of so 
enormous an extent as those of the south. The state of settlement in 
the counties situated in the southern part of the western slope of the 


Great Dividing Range may be gathered from the following figures :— 


Occupiers of 


Area— | Area— 
Freehold. | Rented. 


Counties. 


Freehold Land. 
Rented Land 
and partly 
Rented Land. 
Freehold and 

Crown Land. 


Partly Freehold 


Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Dowling 2§ a iF 125,152 26 125,178 
Gipps : | 466,756 19,905 486,661 
2 | | 629,105 35,947 665,052 

536,866 36,463 | 573,329 
599,679 11,488 611,167 
426,671 18,505 | 445,176 
570,011 15,425 | 585,436 
Warradgery | | 3 | 537,275 41,139 578,414 
Boyd . ; ae. | 648,100 2,511 650,611 
Mitchell 17 277 | 616,035 24,773 | 640,808 
Urana 7 Sh Ripe Cas ee 188 | 1,340,305 30,762 | 1,371,067 
Townsend : 8 | 156 | 1,895,093 64,728 | 1,459,821 
3 | 136 | 1,080,737 9,411 | 1,090,148 

27 | 215 | 477,111 17,373 494,484 
Denison : é 20 | 212 | 392,512 25,356 417,868 
7 26 367 | 676,544 24,794 701,338 




















| 164 | 1,110 3,525 10,517,952 | 378,606 | 10,896,558 
| 
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The total area of this district, commonly called Riverina, is computed 
at 22,273,360 acres, of which 10,896,558 acres are now alienated, or 49 
per cent. of the whole area. In some of the counties, however, a great 
portion of the land has been parted with; thus, in Mitchell, 77-6 
per cent., or 640,808 acres, are alienated, out of a total of 825,600 acres. 
This county is closely followed by Urana, Hume, and'Townsend, with 
68°6, 65°8, and 62:5 per cent. of their areas alienated, but representing 
much larger tracts of country. 

The number of holders of rural lands in the Riverina district is 3,525, 
of whom 1,991 occupy their own freeholds, only 260 are private tenants, 
and 164 hold land both as free and lease holders, while 1,110 persons 
occupy areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition 
their own freeholds. 

The land is used principally for grazing purposes throughout Riverina, 
although cultivation is extending with great rapidity in the parts of the 
districts which have easy access to railway or river carriage. As may 
be presumed, the average area of holdings must be high in districts where 
the operations of the auction and improvement clauses of the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861 were extensively applied for the purpose of consoli- 
dating holdings and preventing the land from falling into the hands of 
the free selectors, whom the great pastoral lessees did not look upon as 
desirable neighbours. Such was the case in these localities, the land 
having been bought up wholesale, the pastoralists being greatly helped 
by the various banking corporations, their joint operations resulting 
in the alienation of immense areas of the best pastoral land the Colony 
possesses. Notwithstanding, however, the hostility of the Crown lessees, 
numerous selections were made, upon which agriculture is now spreading, 
whilst, with but a few exceptions, the huge pastoral estates of Riverina 
are entirely given up to the rearing of stock, sheep-breeding being 
practically their only industry. The average area of holdings for the 
whole district is 3,091 acres, but in the counties of Sturt and Boyd it 
reaches 12,456 and 11,414 acres :respectively ; whilst in those adjacent 
to the large rivers, where the selections were comparatively more 
numerous, it ranges from 1,255 acres in Bourke to 2,299 acres in Cadell, 
thus exhibiting a healthier state of settlement. However, in Townsend 
and Wakool the average is high, being 9,797 acres in the former, and 
8,016 acres in the latter. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as follows :—Those 
covering from 1 to 30 acres number 231, with a total area of 2,006 acres, 
representing 0°02 per cent. of the area alienated, with 573 acres, or 
28:56 per cent., cultivated. There are 1,241 portions from 31 to 400 
acres, aggregating 254,105 acres, or 2°33 per cent. of the alienated area, 
and having 36,418 acres, or 14°33 per cent., under cultivation. The 
holdings from 401 to 1,000 acres total 1,087, with an aggregate area 
of 694,555 acres, or 6:37 per cent. of the alienated area, of which 57,659 
acres, or 8:30 per cent., are cultivated. From 1,001 to 10,000 acres, 
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there are 975 holdings, with an area of 2,108,573 acres, representing 19:35 
per cent. of the alienated area, and having 89,257 acres, or 4:23 per 
cent. cultivated. The large runs exceeding 10,000 acres were returned 
at 171, with a total area of 7,837,319 acres, which constitutes the 
greater portion of the alienated land in the Riverina district, equalling 
71:93 per cent. Only 22,219 acres of this great tract of eountry are 
cultivated, the average area of the estates in this series being 45,832 
acres. Almost the whole of the land is‘enclosed, there being 10,809,077 
acres, or 99:2 per cent., against 87,481 acres unenclosed. ‘The enclosed 
area is made up of 10,432,977 acres in the freehold portion, and 376,100 
acres In ‘the leasehold area. Only 2,506 acres of unfenced land are in 
the latter area, there being 84,975 acres in the former. The percentage 
of land held by tenants is small, ranging from 1‘8 per cent. in Cooper 
to 7-4 per cent.in Warradgery. In the counties of Dowling, Boyd, and 
Wakool, the land is almost exclusively freehold, there being less than 
1 per cent. of rented land in each. The value of the alienated lands in 
this district is estimated at £22,000,000, giving an average value of 
somewhat over £2 per acre. 


WEST-CENTRAL DISTRICT 


The condition of settlement in regard to the lands comprised in the 
Central westward slopes is illustrated by the following table :-— 


Occupiers of | 


| Ar Area— 
eee Rented. 


} 


partly Rented. 
Freehold and: 
Crown Land 


Counties. a 


Freehold Land. 
Rented Land 
Partly Freehold 








Acres. Acres. Acres. 


Z, 
) 
A 
° 


Gregory 340,720 108,409 449,129 
Ewenmar | 934| 519,855 |} 73,366} 593,221 





238,654 | 33,304 | 271,958 
173,150 | 30,358 | 203,508 
36,036 2,560 | 38,596 
176,575 | 18,835 | 190,410 

| 998,963 


1,693,489 
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The total area alienated amounts to 1,975,085 acres, or 20:09 per 
cent. of the total area of the district, which is estimated at 9,830,120 
acres. The greatest area alienated is in the counties of Gregory and 
Ewenmar, where there are 1,042,350 acres held by settlers. This is 
31-8 per cent. of the total area of the district, which contains 3,279,080 
acres, whilst out of an area of 849,280 acres in Oxley 32 per cent. has 
been parted with by the State. In Flinders only 2:5 per cent. of the 
area of the county is yet alienated, representing 38,596 acres out of a 
total of 1,545,600 acres. The land is almost entirely devoted to pastoral 
pursuits, in which 2,177 persons are employed, there being only 9,273 
acres under cultivation, of which 84 per cent. is in the counties of 
Narromine,* Kennedy, and Cunningham. Although the area held by 
tenants is proportionately larger than is the case further south, there 
are only 281,596 acres so held, the proprietors still occupying 1,693,489 
acres out of the 1,975,085 acres of alienated land the district contains. 
The percentage held by the tenants ranges from 24:13 per cent. in 
Gregory to 6°63 per cent. in Flinders, giving an average of 14:25 per 
cent. for the district. 

As a result of the small number of settlers in so extensive a district, 
the average area of holdings is necessarily fairly large, although it does 
not attain to such proportion as in the south, the average of this 
division being 1,728 acres, with a maximum of 4,536 acres in Gregory 
and a minimum of 253 acres in Ewenmar. 

The holdings in this division may be thus classified :—In areas 
covering from 1 to 30 acres there are 53 holdings, with a total area of 
516 acres, or 0:02 per cent. of the alienated area ; 98 acres, representing 
18:99 per cent., are under cultivation. In holdings from 31 to 400 
acres, 66,358 acres, or 3°36 per cent. of the alienated area, are made up 
by 341 lots, with 2,043 acres, or 3-08 per cent., under crop. In the 
next series, from 401 to 1,000 acres, there are 507 holdings, comprising 
319,147 acres, or 16°16 per cent. of the alienated area, and having 
3,736 acres, or 1:17 per cent., cultivated. There are 210 holdings from 
1,001 to 10,000 acres, with an aggregate area of 628,348 acres, repre- 
senting 31°81 per cent. of the land alienated, of which 2,720 acres, or 
0-43 per cent., are cultivated. The estates from 10 001 acres and 
upwards number 32, having an area of 960,716 acres, which equals 
48°65 per cent. of the alienated area; only 311 acres are cultivated, the 
average area of the large estates being 30,022 acres. Most of the 
land is enclosed, there being 1,911,725 acres surrounded by fences, 
against an unenclosed area of 63, 360 acres. Only 3,665 acres of this 
latter are in the tenanted area, the remainder, 59, 695 acres, being 
on freehold property, which also contains 1,633, 794 acres of fenced-in 
land, against 277,931 acres of open country on leasehold areas. 

The estimated value of the alienated lands in this district is approxi- 
mately set down at £2,725,000, giving an average of £1 7s. 6d. per 


acre, 
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NORTH-WESTERN DISTRICT, 
In the northern portion of the western slope of the Dividing Range, 


the distribution of settlement closely resembles that met with in the 
division just examined, as the following table shows :— 


Occupiers of 























= z g 3 E 3 Area— Area 
‘ = ~ ~ fa ache 
Counties. a > 63/703 Total.| Freehold. | Rented. | Total. 

s- | 3 \es5| 2¢ 

o = om! oF 

g 9 |sHt| £E 

Fa a ed moO 

No. No. No. No. No. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
SAD VLEOU rc cenceniec cereale 26 6 ae 78 110 219,865 13,065 232,930 
Burnette ae eee 63 10 1 96 170 404,386 8,438 412,824 
Courahie avn... er wisetees 38 5 1 55 99 335,143 70,301 405,444 
eriarbare eee oe eee 10 2 1 91 104 PAW EH f 24,215 241,442 
MITIPCHISON Ye coeeccicn eee 125 15 22 85 247 197,743 9,586 207,329 
Nannie war << 0 550-5 ace 80 16 4 53 153 248,985 4,958 253,893 
VAMISON eee aa eee 22 10 4 120 156 392,125 31,546 423,671 
Denham: he. oe 8 6 3 62 79 156,555 74,452 231,007 
Heichhardt sci. eet 28 8 2 177 215 433,465 61,173 494,638 
BAarAdine sent. ceo 37 10 2 49 98 102,719 12,192 114,911 
White ee oie nic einicies 34 2 2 24 62 52,566 2,398 54,964 
ROULIN GET. oc crs coe: .| 139 14 5 128 286 709,245 17,930 727,175 
INQ DICK xs its erie tine ce rreiete 23 ‘f 1 21 52 75,790 1,951 77,741 
GOWeNe eee 59 . 12 7 124 202 192,031 13,188 205,219 

Totals iesss sec. 692 123 55 |1,163 | 2,033 | 3,737,845 345,342 | 4,083,188 





The area alienated is 4,083,188 acres, or 21°31 per cent. of the total 
area, which is 19,157,800 acres, the highest proportion of alienated land 
being in Pottinger, around Gunnedah, where 727,175 acres or 40:3 per 
cent. of the total area of county, calculated at 1,804,120 acres, have become 
alienated, the greater portion by the pastoralists, who have succeeded 
in preventing the settlement of an agricultural class over the best 
portion of the famed Liverpool Plains. The competition between 
pastoralists and selectors was not so keen in the north-western districts 
as it was in the central, and more particularly in the south-western 
division, presumably because the land, though equally good in quality, 
was too distant from the markets, besides, the country becomes more 
exposed to extreme climatic influences in the northern parts. The 
average area of holdings throughout the district, though higher than in 
the central western district, is not so large as in those of the south- 
west; it reaches 2,008 acres, with a maximum of 4,095 acres in Courallie, 
owing to causes explained above, and a minimum of 839 in Murchison. 
These districts, with the exception of their eastern portion, abutting on 
the boundary of the table-land of New England, are entirely devoted 
to the depasturing of stock. Tenant occupiers are not numerous, only 
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123 being returned as renting some 345,343 acres of land, principally 
for grazing purposes, the remaining 3,737,845 acres, out of a total of 
4,083,188 acres alienated, being still occupied by the proprietors them- 
selves. 

The total number of holdings is 2,033, of which 692 are freeholds, 
123 rented properties, 55 partly freehold and partly leasehold, and 
1,163 freeholds to which have been added some areas of Crown Lands. 

The percentage of land held by tenant occupiers is not large, amounting 
only to 8:5 per cent. for the district. In Denham, however, it reaches 
32 per cent., but recedes to 17:3 per cent. in Courallie, and falls to 
1:9 per cent. in Nandewar. The holdings in this division may be 
classified as follows :—In areas eovering from | to 30 acres, there are 
121 holdings with an aggregate area of 1,175 acres, which represents 
0-03 per cent. of the land alienated in the district, and having 304 acres, 
or 25°87 per cent., under cultivation. The holdings from 31 to 400 acres 
number 846, with an area of 141,329 acres, representing 3°46 per cents 
of the area alienated ; the area under cultivation is 7,101 acres, or 5:02 
per cent. In areas ranging from 401 to 1,000 acres, 601 holding. 
aggregate 385,955 acres, or 9°45 per cent. of the land alienated, 2,601 
acres, or 0°67 per -cent., of which are cultivated. 

There are 384 holdings from 1,001 to 10;000 acres, with a total area 
of 1,110,325 acres, the proportion to the alienated land being 27:19 per 
cent., and having 3,228 acres or 0°29 per cent. under cultivation. The 
estates exceeding 10,000 acres number only 81,. but they in all cover 
2,444,404 acres, which represents 59°87 per cent. of the land alienated 
in the district. Only 1,515 acres of this great tract of country are under 
cultivation ; the average area of the estates is 29,640 acres. 

The unenclosed area in this division is very small, out of a total 
alienated area of 4,083,188 ‘acres there being only 227,578 acres unsur- 
rounded, of which 208,718 acres, or 91-7 per cent. is situated on free- 
holds which also contain 3,529,127 acres of fenced land compared with 
326,483 acres in the rented portion. Most of the cultivated land is 
situated on freehold property, the area of which is 13,604 acres, whilst 
tenants only work 1,145 acres ; the remaining 121 acres are on Crown 
lands. The value of the alienated lands on the north-western slopes is 
approximately estimated at £5,500,000 giving an average value of 
£1 7s. 6d. per acre. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


In the extreme west of the Colony settlement is making but slow 
progress. With the exception of the great mining centre of Broken 
Hill, situated on the boundary of the neighbourmg colony of South 
Australia, around which a large population has settled within the last 
few years, the whole of this vast portion of the domain of New South 
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Wales is given up to the depasturing of stock. Sheep-breeding is 
practically the only industry, the general character of the country 
militating against the successful rearing of cattle. The present state of 
settlement in the Western Plains is illustrated by the figures given 
below :— 


Occupiers of— 
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No. No. No. No No. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Balranald, part of..... 90 18 6 121 235 | 1,948,466 | 69,131 2,017,597 
Wentworth .......... "7 6 4 55 | 142. | 242,975 | 15,142 | 258,117 
Wilcannia ............ 30 8 1 | 28 67 49,283 16,852 57,135 
BoOurkens.-. cn ee 106 41 12 201 360 699,576 | 522,613 1,222,189 
SUL eee care ee 261 13 3 32 309 97,425 1,665 99,090 
Totals .cces ee 564 86 26 437 1,113 | 3,028,725 | 625,403 3,654,128 


The proportion of land alienated is only 4°34 per cent. of the total area 
of this district, being an aggregate of 3,654,128 acres out of 84,103,480 
acres, which it is estimated to contain. Of this area 3,028,725 acres 
are in the occupancy of the landowners, only 625,403 acres being held 
under lease, this kind of tenure being principally met with in the 
electorate of Bourke, where 42°76 per cent. of the total area alienated 
appears to be so held, probably from the fact that some large pastoral 
estates containing a considerable area of alienated lands are held under 
lease from the original Crown lessees. The total number of holdings 
is 1,113, of which 564 are freeholds, 86 rented properties, 26 partly 
freehold and partly leasehold, and 437 freeholds to which considerable 
areas of Crown lands are attached. Owing to this small number of 
estates, the average area is very large—viz., 3,283 acres for the 
whole division; similar causes having produced like effects in the 
electorate of Balranald, for example, where the average attains 8,585 
acres per holding; in Bourke the average reaches 3,397 acres, and in 
Wentworth 1,818 acres; but in Sturt the number of small holdings 
around the silver mines of the Barrier reduces the average to only 320 
acres per holding ; whilst in Wilcannia the alienated holdings are few 
in number, and average 852 acres. The Jand is used purely for pastoral 
purposes, except in the vicinity of townships, where market-gardening 
and fruit-growing is carried on, principally by Chinese. 
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The holdings in the Western Plains districts may be classified 
as follows:—The holdings from 1 to 30 acres number 372, with an 
ageregate area of 891 acres, representing only 0-01 per cent. of the area 
alienated in the Western Plains; 141 acres or 15°82 per cent. are under 
cultivation. There are 306 holdings from 31 to 400 acres, with an 
area of 45,635 acres, or 1:25 per cent. of the area alienated; 1,254 
acres or 2°75 per cent. are cultivated. In areas from 401 to 1,000 
acres 194 holdings comprise 129,607 acres or 3°54 per cent. of the land 
alienated, of which 1,292 acres or 0:99 per cent. are under crop. 169 
holdings from 1,001 to 10,000 acres aggregate 534,835 acres, bearing 
the proportion of 14°64 per cent. to the alienated area, and 2,273 acres 
or 0:42 per cent. are devoted to agriculture. The large estates exceeding 
10,000 acres number 72, the area covered by them being 2,943,160 
acres, or 80°56 per cent. of the area alienated. ‘The cultivation in this 
series is only 841 acres; the average area of the estates being 40,877 
acres. The greater portion of the land is enclosed, 3,432,871 acres or 
91:2 per cent. being surrounded by fences, as compared with 221,257 
acres of open country. Of the enclosed area 2,856,478 acres are in the 
freehold portion, and 576,393 acres are on rented lands, which also 
contain 49,010 acres of the unfenced land, leaving 172,247 acres to be 
distributed among the landowners. Agriculture in this district is very 
limited, there being no attempt at cultivation except in the vicinity of 
Broken Hill or on river frontages near centres of population. The 
7,900 acres in cultivation are principally laid down in market gardens 
- and orchards, which supply the large western towns and the great 
mining districts of Broken Hill and Silverton. A little wheat is grown 
in Balranald, but the quantity is very inconsiderable. Only 377 acres 
were cultivated by tenant occupiers, the owners themselves working 
5,424 acres; the remaining 2,099 acres under crop were situated on 
lands held under some form of lease from the Crown. 

The value of the alienated area in the Western Plains is estimated 
at £4,300,000, giving an average of £1 3s. 6d. per acre, a price by no 
means excessive when the value of the land in the mining districts is 
considered. 


AREA OF HOLDINGS. 


It will be seen from an analysis of the figures that settlement in 
New South Wales has hitherto tended towards the concentration into 
comparatively few hands of the lands alienated to a large number of 
individual selectors, and that in the great majority of cases the owner 
of the land is also the occupier. Tenancy, as understood in older settled 
communities, has made comparatively little progress, 89°86 per cent. of 
the land alienated being yet in the occupancy of the proprietors them- 
selves, over an area of 39,251,547 acres, whilst only 4,425,934 acres, or 
10°14 per cent., is held under lease from the freeholders. 
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The following table shows the number of occupiers of holdings of 
various sizes throughout the Colony, distinguishing freehold from rented 
land :— 








Occupiers of 





Total 
Partlv Brachald um et 


Freehold 
Rented ss - and | Holdings. 


d 
Land. 2 Crown 
Rented Eawac! 


Lazds. 


Size of Holdings. 
Freehold 
Land. 


4,024 | 
5,707 
3,372 491 604 
1,782 221 475 

101 5 53 


142 
4,872 
2,986 
2,075 

513 


1 to 30 acres 
31 to 400 ,, 
401 to 1,000 ,, 
1,001 to 10,000 ,, 
Upwards of 10,000 acres 


8,239 
16,471 


491 | 


| 12,896 
1,804 | 


28,854 
7,453 
4,553 

672 





Totals 29,965 | 10,448 | 3,427 10,588 | 54,428 








The area of the holdings referred to in the table just given, whether 
freehold or rented, will be found in the figures subjoined, which also 
show the percentage of alienated land to be found in the holdings of 
each specified size, as well as the proportion each size of holding, 
whether freehold or rented, bears to the total area alienated :— 


Size of Holdings. 


Area— 
Freehold. 


Area— 


Percent- 
age of 
Land in 
the 


Percentage 
to Total 
Area of the 
Colony Alienated. 





Rented. | various 


sizes of 
Gewecke 





Freehold. | Rented 


acres. 
70,707 


acres. acres. 


| 46,802) 117,509 
3,524,090 | 842,690 | 4,366,780 
4,151,748 | 532,703 | 4,684,451 
10,480,889 |1,460,099 11,940,988 
21,024,113 |1,543,640 22,567,753 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
0°27 0°16 O'll 
10°00 8°07 1°93 
10°72 9°50 1°22 
27°34 | 24:00 3°35 
51°67 | 48°13 3°03 


1 to 30 acres... 
31 to 400 - 
401 to 1,000 os 
1,001 to 10,000 <. 
Upwards of 10,000 ,, 





Totals 





39,251,547 esa 43,677,841 | 100°00| 89°86 | 10°14 


The above figures strikingly illustrate the present condition of coloni- 
zation in New South Wales, and their meaning should not be lost on 
those who watch with attention and interest the phases of settlement 
in this country. The percentage of land in holdings less than 30 acres 
in area is only 0°3 per cent. of the total area of land alienated in the 
Colony, and represents an aggregate of 117,509 acres out of a total of 
43,677,841 acres; this small acreage is held by 12,896 persons, each 


occupying an average of 9°] acres. Holdings between 31 and 400 
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acres in extent number 28,854 with an aggregate area of 4,366,780 
acres or 10 per cent. of the area alienated in the Colony, and an 
average therefore of 151 acres per holding. It is in this category 
that a great portion of the land devoted to cultivation is to be found. 
In areas between 401 and 1,000 acres are to be found 7,453 estates, 
the numbers decreasing rapidly as the areas increase, aggregating in all 
4,684,451 acres or 10°7 per cent. of the area alienated, giving each an 
average of 628 acres. The tendency just noted becomes still more 
marked in the holdings between 1,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, 
their number being only 4,553, whilst they aggregate 11,940,988 acres 
or 27 per cent. of the total area alienated in the State, an average of 
2,623 acres per holding. The climax is reached, however, in the holdings 
of more than 10,000 acres in extent; of these there are but 672 
aggregating 22,567,753 acres or 52 per cent. of the whole area alienated 
from the Crown, each averaging an area of 33,582 acres. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that land sold in large 
areas at auction are, for the most part, secured by holders who already 
own large estates, as well as to the circumstance that lands con- 
ditionally purchased are being transferred to the same class of persons 
at a more rapid rate than other lands are being selected for bona fide 
occupation. Little further need be said, therefore, in order to show 
that under existing conditions the practice of holding land in large 
areas is more likely to be intensified than diminished during the next 
few years. 


SETTLEMENT AND AGRICULTURE. 


Some remarks as to the relative state of agriculture and settlement 
on the alienated rural lands of New South Wales could not fail to be of 
interest, especially when read with the preceding figures. The following 
table deals with this question and the figures carry with them their own 
explanation :— 














“43 | Proportion 
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series. | Colony. | series. | be rare 
E 60: SP aes has occ ce sine scene 12,896 117,509 0°3 41,330 35°2 
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401 to 1,000 acres ............. 7,453 | 4,684,451 10°7 227,309 48 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 4,553 |11,940,988 27°3 229,201 £9 
Upwards of 10,000 acres ...... 672 |22,567,753 51°7 45,550 Or1 


ed peer ress ee 
Total and Proportions...| 54,428 48,677 841 | 100°0 | 1,003,025 2°3 











Although the highest proportion of land cultivated in any of these 
series when compared with the total area alienated in the Colony is 
found in holdings from 31 to 400 acres, yet when compared with the 
aggregate area alienated in the series itself it represents only 10°5 per 
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cent. of it, whilst on the smaller holdings less than 31 acres in extent, 
as muich as 35:2 per cent. of the area alienated is under cultivation. 
The proportion considerably decreases as the higher areas are reached, 
being reduced to 0°1 per cent. in those over 10,000 acres. 

From the table on page 543, some interesting information may be 
gleaned with regard to the proportion of the number of owners of land 
who still oceupy their freeholds, those who reside on rented lands, 
and those who occupy, in addition to their freeholds, lands rented either 
from private owners or from the Crown ; but a better and more com- 
prehensive view of these two phases of settlement will be obtained by 
an examination of the following table, in which the holdings are 
divided into a greater number of categories according to their respective 
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From the above it will be seen that the total number of occupiers of 
freeholds only is 29,965, the proportion to the total number of occupiers 
being fairly constant in each description of holdings.. Absolute tenants 
to the number of 10,448 are far more numerous in the smaller classes 
of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in number and proportion as 
the estates become larger. The same is the case with regard to holders 
of freehold and rented land, whose number is only 3,427, whilst the 
reverse obtains in holdings to which Crown lands are attached, their 
number and proportion increasing with the size of holdings. There are 
10,588 such estates the majority of holdings over 1,000 acres in extent 
being found in that category. ; 

As regards the various purposes for which land is used, it must be 
understood that no hard and fast rule can be drawn between those 
holdings which are returned as principally used for agricultural pur- 
poses and those devoted to grazing, as both these occupations are carried 
on conjointly, except in the extreme west of the Colony, where hardly 
any crops are grown. Agriculture is carried on to a greater extent on 
estates below 300 acres in area than in those of larger size, the propor- 
tional number of holdings principally occupied for agricultural purposes 
being greater as the respective areas become smaller. Beyond an area of 
500 acres the land becomes more and more used for purely pastoral 
purposes, the proportion of cultivated estates decreasing as the areas 
increase ; until among those of large areas but few are found upon 
which any kind of crops are grown. 

The figures in this chapter relate exclusively to rural lands. No 
exact estimate of the holders of urban lands can well be made, although 
there is evidence that their number does not fall short of 90,000. 

To meet the cases of persons without capital, and who are therefore 
unable to select land and maintain themselves until a return is obtained 
therefrom, an Act was passed in June, 1893, to promote and regulate 
the establishment of labour settlements. The selection of settlers and 
the management of each settlement are placed in the hands of a Board 
appointed by the Government; funds are provided by the Treasury, 
from which the Board has power to grant a sum not exceeding £25 to 
each enrolled member who has a family dependent upon him, £20 to 
married persons without family, and £15 to each unmarried member ; 
the land on which the settlements are located is also granted by the 
State. The settlenents under the Act are of two descriptions—those 
which require monetary assistance to start with, and those which are 
prepared to expend their own funds before seeking assistance from the 
State. Two settlements have been formed under the first category, and 
one under the second. The amount for which the Treasury will be 
liable will not much exceed £3,500, and provision is made for gradual 
repayment, with interest at 4 per cent. 
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PART XVIII. 





Social Condition and Charities. 


Ee may safely be said that the material prosperity of New South 

Wales compares favourably with that of any other country, 
however fortunate may be its lot. But in one particular this Colony, 
in common with all the provinces of Australasia, differs greatly from 
other countries, especially those of the Old World. Wealth is more 
widely distributed, and the violent contrast between rich and poor, 
which seems so peculiar a phase of old-world civilizations, finds no 
parallel in these southern lands. That there is poverty in the colonies 
is unhappily true, but no one in Australasia is born to poverty, and that 
hereditary pauper class, which forms so grave a menace to the freedom 
of many States, has, therefore, no existence here. 

It is estimated that in the United Kingdom seven persons in every 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in the 
colonies the proportion is not less than 12°3 per cent. This bare state- 
ment shows the vast difference in the conditions of life in Australasia 
and in the richest country of Europe. No poor rate is levied in the 
colonies, and, although it may happen that from time to time the assis- 
tance of the State is claimed by, and granted to, able-bodied men who 
are unable to find employment, that assistance has hitherto taken the 
form of wages paid for work specially provided by the State to meet 
a condition of the labour market which is certainly abnormal. 

The chief efforts of the authorities, as regards charity, are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the care of the 
imbecile or insane, and the subsiding of private charity for the cure of 
the sick and injured, and the amelioration of want. 

Even where the Government grants aid for philanthropic purposes, 
the management of the institutions supervising the expenditure is in 
private hands; and in addition to State-aided institutions there are 
numerous private charities, whose efforts for the relief of those whom 
penury, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted are beyond all praise. 

The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways—first, 
by means of Industrial Schools, and Reformatories, which take care of 
children who have been abandoned by their natural guardians, or who 
are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their parents, to be so 
neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime ; and, secondly, by 
sequestering children who have already committed crime, or whose 
parents or guardiaus “nd themselves unable to control them, 
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PUBLIC HOSPITALS. 


In the part of this volume dealing with mortality it is pointed out 
that the number of deaths caused by accident is very great. This 
arises from the peculiar nature of the occupations in which a large 
proportion of the adult male population is employed. Though New 
South Wales has long been settled, its resources are by no means 
developed, and very many men are at work far away from the home 
comforts of everyday life, and from home attendance in case of sickness 
or injury. Hospitals are therefore absolutely essential under the 
conditions of life in the country districts of the Colony, and they are 
accordingly found in every important country town. At the close of 
the year 1892 there were in operation in the Colony 89 hospitals or 
infirmaries, 87 of which were assisted by the State. 

In these hospitals there were 2,245 beds, and during the year 19,214 
persons were under treatment as in-door patients. Of this number 
1,355 remained from the previous year, and 17,859 were admitted 
during 1892. There were discharged 15,808 persons, either as cured 
or relieved, or at their own request, and 564 as past all human 
assistance, while 1,440 died. The number remaining in hospital at the 
close of the year was therefore 1,402. The following statement shows 
the number of admissions, discharges, and deaths for the past ten 
years :— 
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Total Number Deaths. | Number of 
Year. Patients under | Discharged as | Patients at the 
Treatment. Cured, &e. ‘iciiiien Per cent. under | close of Year. 
treatment. | 

1883 8,245 6,659 796 | 9-7 790 
1884 9,318 7,375 952 | 102 991 
1885 12,793 | 10,449 1,329 | 10°4 1,015 
1886 13,115. | 10,825 1,249 9°5 1,041 
1887 13,438 11,140 1,190 | 8°9 1,108 
1888 15,176 | 12,569 1,424 | 9°4 1,233 
1889 16,865 | 13,535 1,477 | 8°8 | 1,311 
1899 17,041 | 14,195 1,361 8°0 1,294 
1891 19,096 | 15,643 1,577 8°3 1,336 
75 1,402 


1892 19,214 | 15,808 | 1,440 





The number remaining at the close of the year may be taken as 
representing the average number resident. It will be seen from the 
preceding table that the increase has been fairly regular, so that the 
proportion of the population to be found in hospitals is about the 
same in each year, and averaged 1-2 per thousand in 1892. 
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The death rate per 100 persons under treatment during the past ten 
years was 8:8, while the rate for 1892 was 7:5 or 1°3 below the 
decennial average. The rate for each year will be found in the preceding 
table. The death rate of hospitals in New South Wales, compared with 
those of Europe, is undoubtedly very high. The number of fatal cases is 
swollen by the inclusion of the deaths of persons already moribund when 
admitted, and of persons in the last stage of phthisis. It has elsewhere 
been pointed out that deaths from accidents form a very considerable 
proportion of the total deaths registered, a circumstance due to the 
nature of the occupations of the people, and the dangers incidental to 
pioneering enterprise. A large majority of the accidents that occur, 
when not immediately fatal, are treated in the hospitals ; and, indeed, 
these institutions, especially in country districts, are for the most 
part maintained for the treatment of surgical cases. When these 
circumstances are taken into consideration the cause of the apparent 
excess of deaths in the hospitals of the Colony will be at once under- 
stood. 

Applications for admission into the metropolitan hospitals have to be 
made to the Government Medical Officer, at the depdt, at the top of 
King-street, and it is the duty of that officer to assign the cases to 
the different hospitals and asylums in accordance with the nature, 
severity, and special character of the ailments from which the 
patients are suffering, and the accommodation available at the various 
institutions. | 

The total number of applicants at the depdt in 1892 was 6,540, being 
580 more than those of the previous year, and 1,055 more than those of 
1890. Of these applicants 1,401 received orders for the Coast Hospital, 
589 for the Prince Alfred Hospital, 633 for the Sydney Hospital, 185 
for Moorcliff, and 33 for the Carrington Convalescent Hospital ; whilst 
1,817 were recommended for admission to the Asylum for the Infirm 
and Destitute, 1,395 received orders for out-door treatment, and 91 
obtained orders for trusses. There were 396 applicants, or 6 per cent. 
of the whole number, who were refused relief, as not being fit subjects 
for aid. The chief increase was in the number of out-door patients, of 
whom there were 434 more than in 1891. There was also an increase 
of 262 in the number of persons recommended for admission into the 
asylums, but the number of those who received orders for admission into 
the hospitals was 159 less than in 1891. It has to be borne in mind 
that these figures represent cases, not individuals. In some instances 
the same person has been in an institution several times during the 
year. 

In addition to the patients dealt with at the depét there were 615 
admitted under Government orders to the Coast and metropolitan 
hospitals, including patients found by the police and taken direct to the 
hospital ; urgent cases of fever and other diseases reported by registered 
medical practitioners, and transfers from Government institutions and 
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country hospitals for special treatment. Of these cases 221 were sent 
to the Coast Hospital, 214 to the Prince Alfred Hospital, 144 to the 
Sydney Hospital, and 36 to Moorcliff. These figures show an increase 
of 29 over the number similarly dealt with in the previous year. The 
average time the patients remained in the hospitals was—Sydney and 
Prince Alfred, 33 days; Moorcliff, 74 days ; and Carrington, 30 days. 
It is remarked that patients admitted on Government orders remain in 
hospital on an average longer than those paying for or contributing 
towards their own support. 

The amount expended by the State in the year 1891 for the mainten- 
ance of sick paupers was £10,495 6s., of which the Prince Alfred 
Hospital received £3,769 13s. ; the Sydney Hospital, £3,794 14s. 6d. ; 
the Moorcliff Hospital, £2,353 13s. 6d. ; and the Carrington Con- 
valescent Hospital, £577 5s. For the last four years the average 
amount paid by the Government for the maintenance of sick paupers 
has been—at the Sydney Hospital, including Moorcliff, £6,072 per 
annum, and at the Prince Alfred Hospital, £3,681 per annum. The 
average cost to the State of the Carrington Hospital for the two years 
it has been in operation was £518, making a total annual average cost 
of £10,271. These sums are in addition to the £4,000 voted to each 
of the principal hospitals on condition: of an equal sum being subscribed 
by the general public, and £600 a year paid by the Government as the 
rent of Moorcliff, and £650 for the nurses’ residence in Bent-street. 
The total expenditure of the Government in connection with the institu- 
tions enumerated above, exclusive of special grants, for the past four 
years averaged about £18,000 per annum, to which must be added an 
average annual cost of £12,000 for the Coast Hospital, which is borne 
entirely by the Government, so that about £30,000 a year is spent by the 
Government in medical relief in the metropolis, in addition to grants to 
suburban and country hospitals, payments for attendance of aborigines, 
expenses attending special outbreaks of disease in country districts, which 
are met from the general medical vote, and the maintenance in the 
asylums for the Infirm and Destitute of a large number of chronic and 
incurable hospital cases. 

The mere mention of so liberal an expenditure by the Government 
for the relief of the sick might, without explanation, lead to a misappre- 
hension with regard to the amount of destitution in the community. It 
should therefore be understood that out of the 7,155 persons who 
applied for orders for admission to the Metropolitan Hospitals, the 
Carrington Centennial Hospital, and the Asylums for the Infirm and 
Destitute during the year 1892, only 1,766 were natives of New South 
Wales, while 385 came from the other Australasian Colonies. The 
natives of Great Britain and Ireland, however, numbered no less than 
4,143, in addition to whom there were 788 foreigners, including 
Chinese, Indians, and other Asiatics. It is rather remarkable that 
while the natives of the United Kingdom form less than a quarter of 
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the total population of the Colony, they furnish, nevertheless, more 
than one-half of those seeking hospital relief. The total number ot 
applicants, excluding the natives of New South Wales, was 5,389, of 
whom 550 had been less than twelve months in the Colony, 249 less 
than six months, and 127 less than one month. The Medical Adviser 
to the Government states that it is not an infrequent occurrence to 
find patients who apply for hospital relief admit that they have arrived 
direct from a neighbouring colony and that they have come solely for 
the purpose of obtaining this relief. Many arrive in the last stage of 
phthisis, or in a condition of chronic ill-health, and he recommends the 
adoption of some legislation, such as exists in other Colonies, to 
prevent the influx of persons likely to become a charge upon the 
State. 

No exact information is to hand respecting the out-door relief afforded 
by hospitals, this form of charity not being so important as in-door 
relief ; nevertheless, the number of attendances during 1892 was 33,683, 
and estimating four attendances to each person, there were relieved 
8,421 persons. 

Omitting from consideration the Government establishment at Little 
Bay, the expenditure in 1892 of all the hospitals of the Colony for 
purposes other than building, repairs, and out-door relief, was £114,109, 
representing an average of £81 7s. 10d. per bed occupied. This sum 
is somewhat in excess of the truth, as full deduction cannot be made 
for out-patients. The average cost for each in-door patient treated was 
£6 8s. 2d. The subscriptions received from private persons amounted 
to £40,454, and the miscellaneous receipts, including payments by 
patients, were £17,022, in all £57,476 from private sources and from 
patients. From Government the sum of £60,571 was received, so that 
the total revenue of hospitals from all sources was £117,847. The 
following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of these insti- 
tutions for the year 1892 :— 
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Metropolitan. Country. Total. 

Receipts— £ £ | £ 
Government Aid.............+000 i 27,395 32,976 | 60,371 
Private Contributions.............. 20,299 30,065 | 50,364 
Other SOULrCES,.......0.c000+ eevee vee 2,594 4,518 | 4,112 
"EQUAL FOCOIDEB, 5.05 'sne st oo 0s 50,288 67,559 | 117,847 
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Expenditure— 

Building and Repairs............... 10,354 12,064 22,418 
Maintenance: so ips isets ioctee sees 45,341 52,805 98,146 
Miscellaneous, <..2:.30.sncssccs ccs 753 5,806 | 6,559 

















Total expenditure............ 56,448 70,675 = 127,123 
| 
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The expenditure in connection with the Little Bay Hospital has not 
been included above, being entirely in the hands of the Government. 
At this hospital, 1,644 patients were treated during the year ; and the 
average number resident daily was 192 patients; the average stay in 
hospital was 40 days. There were 74 deaths, and 1,544 patients were 
discharged cured, 334 relieved, and 40 unrelieved. The number of 
lepers under detention at the lazaret on 31st December, 1892, was 30. 
The cost of this institution was £10,115, so that the total expenditure 
of the State on hospitals amounted to £70,486, and the gross ex- 
penditure by the Government upon all hospitals and asylums, with 
the exception of asylums for thé insane and Mission Stations of 
Aborigines, was £180,111, and inclusive of those institutions the 
amount would be increased to £294,618. This sum includes £27,736 
to the State Children’s Relief Department, £14,144 paid to support 
the asylum for old men at Liverpool, £10,065 for the asylum for 
the aged and infirm at Newington, Parramatta River; £24,346 for 
the two asylums and the cottage homes for married couples at 
Parramatta and £8,028 for the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney. In 
these last-mentioned asylums, the number of wards or dormitories 
was 178, with a total capacity of 1,538,069 cubic feet, giving an 
average air space of 8,647 cubic feet to each dormitory. There were 
2,884 beds; the average air space to each patient was therefore 533 
cubic feet. The number of inmates in each institution will be found 
in tables on pages 557 and 558, but in addition, considerable aid was 
extended to the outside poor. Apart from medical advice aad 
medicines, out-door relief consists largely of supplies of provisions. 
Information is not to hand for the full extent of the relief thus 
afforded at all institutions, but the goods gratuitously distributed 
at the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, during the year 1892 were as 
follows :—Bread, 108,991 loaves ; flour, 63,220 Ib. ; meat, 44,617 Ib. ; 
tea, 7,394 lb.; sugar, 29,798 lb.; sago, 2,797 lb.; rice, 2,808 Ib. ; 
oatmeal, 3,492 lb. ; arrowroot, 115 lb. ; raisins and currants, 1,222 Ib. ; 
and milk, 329 quarts. Boots, blankets, flannel and other drapery goods, 
formed portion of the bounty distributed ; and in addition to this a sum 
of money was granted in payment of rent allowances, so that many of 
the needy were assisted by the helping hand of this deserving charity 
in their own homes. 

The Infants’ Home, Ashfield ; the Hospital for sick children, Glebe ; 
the Institution for the deaf and dumb, and the blind, Newtown, besides 
other institutions in different parts of the Colony, receive help from 
the State ; but they are maintained principally by private contributions, 
The management of these, and, indeed, of almost all institutions for the 
relief of the sick, is in the hands of committees elected by persons 
subscribing towards their support. In addition ‘to the above, there are 
several Institutions under the control of the Roman Catholic body, and 
supported entirely by private charity. 
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The following table shows the number of persons in charitable 


institutions mainly supported by private charity at the end of each year, 
1887-92 :— 
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Industrial Blind Institution, Sydney 
Corsumptives’ Home, Picton 

House of the Good Samaritan, Sydney 

Sydney Female Refuge 

Infants’ Home, Ashfield (Children) 

Infants’ Home, Ashfield (Women) : 
Industrial Home for Blind Women, Petersham ....| -- 
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* Information not supplied. 


Besides hospitals properly so called, there exist various institutions 
for the reception of fallen women, for the treatment of the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb; for destitute women, for casual aid to indigent 
persons, for the help of discharged prisoners, and for many other pur- 
poses which rouse the charity of the people. Exact figures respecting 
every institution have not been procurable. The foregoing table gives 
the number of adult persons remaining at the close of 1892 in some of 
the institutions named, and may be taken as representing the average 
for the year. The figures for the City Night Refuge and Soup Kitchen 
show only the number of persons usually retained about the establish- 
ment. There were 60,039 meals given during the year ending 30th 
June, 1892, at the Refuge, and shelter was provided in 25,307 instances, 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


The problem of dealing with destitute children and those liable from 
their environment to become criminal is naturally surrounded with very 
great difficulty, and its solution was attempted many years ago by the 
establishment of the orphanages at Parramatta, and the destitute 
children’s asylum at Randwick, as well as the Vernon Training Ship 
for boys, and the Biloela Reformatory and Industrial School for girls. 
The system of crowding children in large establishments was rightly 
considered as open to many grave objections, and in 1880 a scheme of 
separate treatment was inaugurated. Accordingly an Act was passed 
by the Legislature, empowering the formation of a Board, to whose 
charge the destitute or neglected children of the Colony were entrusted. 

The State Children’s Relief Board commenced its operations on 5th 
April, 1881 with 24 boys and 35 girls, or a total of 59 children. 
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During the twelve years that it has been in existence, the Board has 
dealt with no less than 4,925 children, who have been removed for 
boarding out from the State institutions of the Colony, and others partly 
supported by public contributions. Of that number 2,388 children had 
been either discharged to their parents or otherwise removed from the 
control of the Board, so that there were remaining under its charge 
on dth April, 1893, 2,537, of whom 1,472 were boys and 1,065 were 
girls. Of these children, 1,290, or 757 boys and 533 girls, were boarded 
out to persons deemed to be eligible after strict inquiry by the Board. 
The rates of payment vary from 5s. to 10s. per week, the higher rates 
being paid for weak and delicate children, who require more than 
ordinary care. A strict supervision is exercised by the officers of the 
Board in order to see that these children are not ill-treated or neglected, 
and in addition to this there are voluntary lady visitors in all parts of 
the Colony who keep up a constant oversight upon these children of the 
State. Besides the boarded-out children there were also 158 who had 
been adopted without payment, and who were, in the main, treated by 
their foster-parents as though they were their own kin. 61 of these 
adopted children were boys, and 97 were girls. Then there were 590 — 
boys and 325 girls, or 915 children in all, who were apprenticed but were 
still under the control of the Board. It is asserted that the practical 
success of the boarding-out system is exemplified by the expansion 
shown in these figures. Upwards of a thousand children had grown up 
and been taught useful trades and profitable occupations, many of whom 
would otherwise have drifted into the criminal or pauper population. 
During the year 952 applications were received by the Board for State 
Children. 761 of the applications were inquired into by the Inspectors 
attached to the department, with the result that 613 were approved of, 
and 148 were refused—in most cases because the character of the appli- 
cants did not appear to come up to the standard required by the Board. 
The system of placing delicate young children out to nurse with healthy 
matronly women in the country districts had been found to work well. 
During the year there were 49 such children under control, at a total 
cost of £1,205. In the same period, 138 young children were adopted 
without payment, thus effecting a saving to the State of £1,794. Of 
the apprentices, nearly all the girls were at domestic service, while over 
seven-eighths of the boys were farmers. The total cost of managing 
this division was £2,183, for inspection and clothing. Taken as u 
whole, the apprentices were turning out remarkably well, and it was 
very seldom there were any serious complaints either from the appren- 
tices or from their guardians. At the close of April, 1893, there were 
23 children in the depét, 8 in hospitals, and 143 at the cottage homes 
for invalids, of which there were two at Parramatta and six at Mitta- 
gong. Although as many as 901 children passed through the Central 
Home at Paddington during the year, owing to the system of prompt 
removal to the country the average daily number at that institution was 
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not more than 10. Only 10 deaths—7 boys and 3 girls—occurred among 
the State children during the year. Itis claimed that the system pursued 
by the Board of extending to the dependent children of this country the 
privileges of family life and home training in place of the monotonous 
and artificial style of living in large asylums has been attended with 
successful results, and the cost to the State, equal to £14 5s. 10d. per 
child dealt with, or £13 17s. 2d. deducting parents’ contributions, can 
scarcely be looked upon as excessive. 

The number of children under the control of the Board for each year 
ending April, since 1881, is shown in the following table :— 


























Year Year 
ending Boys. Girls. Total. ending Boys. Girls. Total. 
April. April. 

1881 24 | 35 59 1888 1,202 758 1,960 
1882 40 ; 68 103 1889 1,316 857 2,173 
1883 119 188 307 1890 1,380 904 2,284 
1884 232 320 552 1891 1,417 952 2,369 
1885 564 462 1,026 1892 1,390 | 1,006 2,396 
1886 779 587 1,366 1893 1,472 | 1,065 2,537 


1887 1,099 703 1,802 


The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the Board’s 
operations were :— 
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The largest number of children dealt with by the Board has been 
received from the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 3,652 having been trans- 
ferred up to the end of April, 1893; from the Randwick Asylum 306, and 
from the Orphan Schools, Parramatta, 362 children were taken. The 
orphan schools were closed in September, 1886, and the children who 
would formerly have been sent to them are now taken charge of by the 
Board. The remaining children were removed from other public institu- 
tions and hospitals ; from the ‘‘ Vernon” and “ Sobraon,” 257; from the 
Infants’ Home, Ashfield, 70 ; from Industrial School, Parramatta, 117 ; 
from Little Bay Hospital, 26; from Benevolent Asylum, Newcastle, 
39; from Prince Alfred Hospital, 18; and other institutions, 78 ; 
making a total of 4,925 as aforesaid. The gross amount expended by 
the Government on the State Children’s Relief Department during the 
year, including £630 collected as fees from parents, was £29,032. 
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Judged by the saving to the State effected by the Board, which cannot 
be placed at less than £13,000 per annum, its operations must be held 
to be entirely successful. But there are other and higher grounds of 
gratulation, for not only are the children individually more satisfactorily 
treated than could be the case in crowded institutions, but the number 
becoming a charge on the State isnow proportionally less than formerly, 
and the admirable system of relief organized by the Board bids fair to 
solve the difficult problem of juvenile destitution and juvenile crime. The 
number of destitute children, including those detained at Biloela (now 
transferred to Parramatta) and on the “Sobraon,” and in the various 
asylums, during each of the past ten years, was :— 














Year. | Nunber. Year. Number. 
1883 | 1,861 1888 | 2,091 
1884 1,787 1889 2,218 
1885 1,856 1890 2,077 
1886 1,866 1891 2,111 
1887 | 1,973 1892 2,431 





This shows an increase of 320 over the number for the previous year, 
owing doubtless in a large measure to the lack of employment for the 
labouring classes consequent upon the recent commercial depression. 

Three institutions are maintained at the charge of the State for the 
reformation of children: the Shaftesbury Reformatory, for girls who 
are in danger of becoming habitual criminals ; the Parramatta Industrial 
School, for girls of more tender years ; and the “Sobraon,” in place of 
the “ Vernon,” training-ship, for boys. No reformatory exclusively for 
criminal boys exists ; but the necessity for such an institution has long 
been recognised by the Government, and there is little doubt that such 
an establishment will shortly be provided. The “Sobraon” at present fills 
the double purpose of training-school and reformatory. The number of 
children in these institutions at the close of each of the last ten years 
was :— 














cw ” | 
Year. : bs =n ted se OF Gormerty Silos: | Shaftesbury. | Total. 
1883 213 | 119 27 359 
1884 202 | 105 25 332 
1885 202 | 106 | 29 337 
1886 205 90 24 319 
1887 203 90 26 319 
1888 | 209 93 | 28 330 
1889 | 227 87 | 42 356 
1890 | 208 64 32 304 
1891 | 230 80 | 32 342 
1892 | 278 78 25 381 
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During 1887 the industrial school for girls was removed from Biloela, 
Cockatoo Island, to the building formerly occupied by the Roman 
Catholic Orphan School, Parramatta. 

The numbers of destitute children in other charitable institutions at 
the close of each of the last ten years were as follows :— 











ndwick | Benevolent | Infants’ Chita ’s 
Year. ek Eka. | Asylum. | oe Relies | Total. 
| | * | Department. 
I 
1883 339 545 161 31 426 1,502 
1884 150 352 149 54 750 1,455 
1885 108 199 122 32 1,058 1,519 
1886 * 254 130 35 1,128 1,547 
7 nn Serpe | 267 101 23 1,263 1,654 
MO, © B ceenanase | 246 168 56 1,291 1,761 
BOO ok caivewmnee 216 151 118 1,377 1,862 
Re le eseceness 212 161 62 1,338 1,773 
Bee erp 183 147 52 1,387 1,769 
Ree i noccaenee | 176 153 60 1,469 1,858 








* Orphanages closed in this year. 


DESTITUTE ADULTS. 


The number of destitute adults, or persons 15 years of age and over, 
wholly or in part supported by the State as inmates of the various 
asylums of the Colony at the close of the year 1892 was 2,914, of whom 
92.257 were males, and 657 females. The great majority of those in 
the asylums are persons of very advanced years and unable to work. 
The inmates of the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, however, form an 
exception to this rule, as a large proportion of them are destitute women 
who use the institution as a lying-in hospital. The numbers of males 
and females in the various institutions, with the ratio per 1,000 of 
adult population at the close of each of the past ten years were :— 


Per 1,000 of Adult Population. 








Year. Males. Females. Total. 

Male. Female. Total. 

eee 2 Sn nner oso 

1883 1,282 408 1,690 | 4°4 1°9 23 
1884 1,363 435 1,798 | 4°5 1°9 3°4 
1885 1,366 400 ‘1,766 Hee a a2 
1886 1,504 448 1,952 4°5 1°8 3°4 
1887 | 1,719 471 2,190 5°0 1°8 3°6 
1888 | 1,820 | 521 2,341 &1 19 3°7 
1889 1,912 588 2,500 5°1 2°0 3°8 
1890 | 2,039 | 582 2,621 52 19 3'8 
1891 2,147 603 2,750 5°3 1°9 3°8 
1892 | 2,257 657 2,914 5°5 21 4°0 


nn ne 
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The following shows the number of adults remaining in the various 
Benevolent Asylums at the close of the years 1883 to 1892 :— 


























3 g 3 Parramatta. <i z = is a 
Year. oe = Ee $8 5 2 = | Total. 

2 = z 2 | George- | Mac- | Cottage = ‘a | z oe) 

Dn a A ba] street. \quarie-st. Homes. a | 2 < 
a NN RE oe he ee 
1883 107 | 292 | 724 267 268 | ess 16 end 16 | 1,690 
1884 115 | 312 | 724 | 389 276 | sbi 16 = 16°} 1,798 
1885 88 | 304 | 710 342 292 ae 16 ee 14 | 1,766 
1886 83 | 331 | 741 421 297 ie 35 | 27 17 | 1,952 
1887 77 :| 366 | 767 644 258 sie 35 28 15 | 2,190 
1888 97 | 397 | 778 ibe 286 | Bee 36 26 Jos: | eee: 
1889 | 83 | 454 | 801 771 283 [| 39 ay | oe ... | 2,900 
1890 92 | 462 | 789 867 Zoe | = 39 28 14 | 2,621 
1891 103 | 491 | 793 938 284 | 62 44 34 1 | 2750 
1892 110 | 519 | 836 |1,000 pie. 1: 43 51 41 2; 2,914 














The Liverpool and Parramatta (2) Asylums are homes for males, and 
the Newington and Sydney Benevolent Asylums for females. 

The Cottage Homes opened at Parramatta in March, 1889, are for 
old and indigent married couples. The number resident at the end of 
1892 was 43. 

Adding together the numbers of adults and children in order to 
show the proportion, as compared with the whole population, of those 
dependent on the State for support, the ratios per 1,000 for the last 
ten years, are found to be as follows :— 








| | Per 1,000 of 











Year. Children. Adults. Total. | —————— 

‘Children under' Adult Total 

| 15 years. | Population. Population. 
1883 1,861 1,690 | 3,551 5°3 | be | 4°] 
1884 1,787 1,798 3,585 4°8 | 3°4 4°0 
1885 1,856 | 1,766 | 3,622 a kame 3:8 
1886 1,866 1,952 3,818 4°6 | 3°4 3°9 
1887 | 1,973 | 2,190 | 4,163 4°8 3°6 4'2 
1888 | 2,091 | 2,341 4,432 5°0 3°] 4°2 
1889 | 2,218. |¢ 3500 4,718 5°3 3°8 4°4 
1890 | 2,077 2,621 4,698 4°8 3°8 4°2 
1891 YQ 2,750 | 4,861 4°7 3°8 4°2 
1892 | 2,431 2,914 | 5,345 5°4 4°0 | 4°5 





Senn Tne km pitt: Aa PEL We OL OU TIPS aaa, ME TOT ROAR EE 

The increase noticeable during some years is probably due to the 
defective seasons experienced from time to time throughout the Colony, 
and the consequent closing of avenues of income which remained 
open to some of these old people, in more favourable times. The 
proportion of paupers to the whole population shown in the above 
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table will appear extremely small compared with that of other 
countries. The proportion of population in the United Kingdom 
dependent upon the State for support was, at the beginning of the 
year 1892 :— 


England and Wales ...........-.-... 25°7 per thousand. 
BUINENMAMEES, Go ooo. cs ccckcasassesaa'ane™eenads 23°0 - 
NIE) Pedi csdinca 4 Saheondnnandes ghd 31°4 3 
United Kingdom ..........c.c0s-.ee0 26°1 i 


as against 4°5 per thousand in this Colony, a state of things plainly 
illustrating the happier lot of the people of Australia. 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


The treatment of the insane is dealt with under the head of Vital 
Statistics. The average number of insane persons resident in hospital 
during the year was 3,151, while the total number under care was 
3,951. These numbers include those resident at the Private Asylum. 
The gross expenditure on hospitals for insane, wholly supported by the 
State, during 1892, was £94,821 ; the collections from private sources 
amounted to £14,145, leaving a net cost to the Government of £80,376 
—equivalent to a weekly average cost of 10s. 2d. per patient, and an 
annual expenditure per head of population of Is. 4d. The total ex- 
penditure by the State on all institutions connected with the care of 
the insane, inclusive of the cost of maintenance of Government patients 
at the private asylum, Cook’s River, was £102,520, and the total 
collections amounted to £14,489, so that the actual expenditure during 
the year was £88,031. The treatment meted out to the insane is that 
dictated by the greatest humanity, and the hospitals are fitted with all 
conveniences and appliances which modern science points out as most 
calculated to mitigate or remove the affliction under which these 
unfortunates labour. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


A Board is in existence for the protection of the Aborigines, the 
object of which is to ameliorate the condition of the blacks, and to 
exercise a general guardianship over them. There are also three 
mission stations for the benefit of the Aborigines. These are 
Cumeroogunga, on the River Murray; Warrangesda, on the Murrum- 
bidgee ; and Breewarrina, on the Darling. The mission stations are 
under the control of a society called the Aborigines’ Protection 
Association, who are responsible to the Board for their administration. 
The natives at these settlements are comfortably housed, and are 
encouraged to devote their energies to agricultural and kindred 
occupations, and elementary education is imparted to the children. 
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The State expenditure during 1892 by the Board, including medical 
expenses, &c., was £12,737, in addition to which the Government paid 
£112 for burial expenses, £776 for medical attendance and medicine, 
and £2,504 for blankets, oars, clothing, stationery, &c. There was also an 
expenditure of £901 for Public Instruction,including buildings, repairs, 
books, fuel, and salaries of teachers, making a total expenditure of 
£17,030. The Aborigines are referred to at length in the part dealing 
with population and vital statistics. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON CHARITY. 


The total expenditure of the State in connection with all forms of 
relief and in aid of hospitals and other charitable institutions amounted 
in 1892 to £294,618; adding to this the amount of private sub- 
scriptions, &c., in hospitals, &c., the poor and the unfortunate have 


benefited during the year to the extent of nearly £400,000. This sum, . 


though not excessive in proportion to the population, may yet appear 
large in view of the general wealth of the Colony, which should preclude 
the necessity of so many seeking assistance ; for the present there is no 
risk that the charitable institutions will encourage the growth of the 
pauper element, and that free quarters and free food will be made so 
accessible that those who are disinclined to work will be tempted to 
live at the public expense. 


GOVERNMENT LABOUR BUREAU. 


It will be evident from the foregoing remarks that the commercial 
crisis through which this Colony, in common with the whole of 
Australasia, is even now passing, has considerably increased the distress 
which, arising from idleness, improvidence, misfortune, or other causes, 
is sure to prevail to some extent in every community. But there has 
been among us of late, owing to the stoppage of public and private 
works consequent upon the depression in the money market, a large 
number of persons able and willing to work, but unable to find any 
work todo. So great an amount of this kind of distress was in existence 
that the Government felt compelled to take steps to try and help genuine 
workers to the employment they were desirous to obtain. For this 
purpose, in February, 1892, a Labour Bureau was formed, where those 
who wanted work done could obtain labour, and where those who desired 
to work could hear of whatever there was to do. In the first twelve 
months of its existence the Bureau found employment for 2,312 persons 
in Sydney and the suburbs, and for 5,842 in the country, making a 
total of 8,154 altogether. In addition to these, it is estimated that 
1,850 persons indirectly obtained work through the medium of the 
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Bureau. No charge is made for registration, and the matter of wages 
is left to be settled between the parties concerned. Relief was given 
to those in absolute want, in the shape of rations, of which 30,960 were 
issued, at an average cost of ls. 6d. each. Private subscriptions to the 
amount of £180 were disbursed among the needy, and parcels of 
clothing were distributed. 


INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS. 


It will have- been gathered from the preceding pages that in its 
anxiety to foster material progress, the State has not overlooked the care 
of those whom old age or misfortune has afflicted, nor has that psychical 
progress been neglected without which material advancement would 
be incomplete. The solicitude manifested for the spread of education 
and enlightenment, and the impartial toleration meted out to all forms 
of belief, leave nothing in these respects to be desired. 

The intellectual progress of the people has been even more rapid 
than their material advancement. Nor has this progress been confined 
to those sciences which are necessary for material prosperity. The State, 
conscious of the value of literature in softening the minds and manners 
of the people, encourages with great liberality the establishment of 
libraries and reading-rooms. In spite of their busy lives, the colonists 
of New South Wales have done something towards increasing the 
general wealth of the English literature, and with less stirring times— 
inevitable to the building-up of a nation—and the existence of a leisured 
class, the fruits of the care now lavished upon intellectual culture will 
be found in literature worthy cf Australia. 
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PART. XIX. 


Pastoral Industry. 


Be rapid settlement of the Colony has, in a great measure, been 

due to the fitness of its soil, vegetation, and climate for the suc- 
_ cessful rearing of the principal species of stock which supply the wants 
of civilized men, and so largely contribute to the wealth ofnations. For 
many years it was believed that a considerable part of Australia was 
quite unsuited’ for stock, and this opinion was fostered by the accounts 
of the earlier explorers, who reported that the interior of the continent 
was a vast desert. These apprehensions were soon dispelled, and the 
apparent difficulties offered to the successful rearing of stock disappeared 
before the energy of the colonists. One thing particularly favoured the 
settlers ; though the number of native animals was very considerable, 
comprising chiefly marsupials of little commercial utility, there happily 
existed no large species of carnivora which could seriously interfere 
with the increase in the flocks. | 

The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in the Colony were very humble. 
The whole stock of the community which accompanied Captain Phillip 
comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 foals, 29 
sheep, 12 pigs, and a few goats; and although the whole of the present 
flocks and herds of Australasia have not sprung from these animals 
alone, it will be seen on how small a scale the business of stock-raising 
was first attempted. No systematic record of the arrival of stock seems 
to have been kept in the early days of settlement, but it appears that 
in the period between Governor Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 
there were some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. It is 
stated that at the close of the year 1792 the live stock of the Colony 
consisted of 23 horned cattle (old and young), 11 horses, 105 sheep 
(which were then quoted at £10 10s. each), and 43 hogs. In 1796 
the live stock had largely increased, for the total then consisted of 57 
horses, 101 cows and cow-calves, 74 bulls and bull-calves, 52 oxen, 1,531 
sheep, 1,427 goats, and 1,869 hogs. In 1800 there were 203 horses, 1,044 
cattle, 6,124 sheep, 2,182 goats, and 4,017 hogs. In 1796 a cow was 
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worth £80, and a horse £90 ; a sheep of the Cape breed fetched £7 10s., 
and £5 was the price of a breeding sow. In 1803 the number of sheep 
in the Colony was set down at 10,157. In 1825, thirty-seven years 
after the establishment of the Colony, there were in New South Wales 
6,142 horses, 134,519 cattle, 237,622 sheep, and 39,006 pigs. In 1842 
there were 56,585 horses, 897,219 cattle, 4,804,946 sheep, and 46,086 
pigs. As soon as the produce of stock began to exceed the demand for 
food, the increase in number became very rapid, and, at the end of the 
year 1850, the stock of the Colony numbered 13,059,324 sheep, 
1,738,965 cattle, 132,437 horses, and 61,631 pigs. 

The severance, in 1851, of Victoria, then the fairest province of the 
mother Colony, involved a loss of 6,589,923 sheep, 390,923 cattle, 
20,086 horses, and 7,372 pigs ; so that at the close of 1851 the flocks 
and herds of New South Wales were reduced to 7,396,895 sheep, 
1,375,257 cattle, 116,397 horses, and 65,510 pigs. After the separation 
of Queensland the numbers of each kind of live stock within the exist- 
ing boundaries of the Colony were 6,119,163 sheep, 2,408,586 cattle, 
251,497 horses, and 180,662 pigs; in the following year the numbers , 
showed a considerable decline, both from the effects of the season, and 
from the large demand which arose for stock for the stations of the 
new Colony ; and in 1861 the figures were, 5,615,054 sheep, 2,271,923 
cattle, 233,220 horses, and 146,091 pigs. From the numbers just given, 
the sheep had, at the end of 1892, increased to 58,080,114, the cattle had 
declined to 2,147,074, the horses had increased to 481,416, and the pigs 
to 249,522. 


SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land discovered in New South Wales for 
pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly the means of leading the infant 
Colony to take its first step on the path of commercial progress; and 
it is not a little surprising at this distance of time how steadily some 
of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable difficulty 
of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves of the 
opportunities at their disposal. The importation of valuable specimens 
of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope, prior to the introduc- 
tion of steam, was at all times attended with great risk, and it frequently 
happened that many of these costly animals died during the tedious voyage. 
These enterprises were, however, on the whole successful, and thus the 
flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first slowly, increased and 
multiplied. 

By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000, 
which were held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value, 
until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market 
price of a fat wether had risen to 5. Not satisfied with the natural 
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increase of his flocks, Macarthur sought to improve the quality of his 
fleeces, by which means he could see opening before him the promise of 
great wealth, and the prospect of establishing important commercial 
relations with Great Britain. With these ends in view, he procured from 
the Cape of Good Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of superior 
rams and ewes. A happy circumstance occurred which favoured his 
enterprise ; for he had the good fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been presented 
by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These animals, out of 
a total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived in Sydney in 1797, 
and were disposed of to various breeders. With the exception of 
Macarthur, however, those who had secured sheep of the superior breed 
made no attempt te follow up the advantage, being probably amply 
satisfied with the larger gains from the sale of an increased number of 
animals. Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present profits, 
and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. He atten- 
tively watched the results of crossing his imported rams with the old 
_ stock, and by systematically selecting the finer ewes which were the 
offspring, for further mingling with the sires, he gradually improved the 
strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture which 
met with the ready appreciation of English manufacturers. It has been 
asserted that Macarthur was not the first to introduce merino sheep into 
Australia ; but whether this be so or not, there is no doubt that to him 
is due the credit of having been the first to prove that the production of 
fine wool could be made a profitable industry in this Colony. 

Prior to the present century the production of the finest’ wool had been 
confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were necessarily 
carried on in England upon a somewhat limited scale, which was not likely 
to improve in face of certain restrictions the operatives endeavoured to 
place upon their employers. ‘These men, in support of their contention 
that the woollen trade could not be expanded, on account of the limited 
supply of the raw material, argued that fine wool was obtainable only in 
Spain; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur arrived in 
England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest sheep, con- 
clusively proving the capabilities of Australia as a wool-producing 
country. In this way he opened up a small trade with English manu- 
facturers, which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimation, gradually 
increased until it reached its present enormous dimensions. During his 
visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten rams 
and ewes of the noted Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those 
which in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That 
these animals were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from 
the fact they had formed portion of a present from the King of Spain 
to George III. Thus did Macarthur, after his return to New South 
Wales, patiently continue for many years the process of selection, with 
such success, that in 1858, when his flock was finally dispersed, it was 
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estimated that his superior ewes numbered fully@d,000. Victoria secured 
a considerable portion of Macarthur’s flock, and the process of breeding 
proceeded simultaneously in that and other adjacent Colonies. 

Although the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was satis- 
factory, the importation of superior stock was not discontinued, and the 
stock of the Colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 
introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding was about this period 
commenced in the Mudgee district, and the climate of that region has 
produced a still more favourable result upon the quality of the fleeces 
than any other part of the Colony, and it is thence that the finest 
merinos are now procured. As might have been anticipated, the climate 
of Australia has in some respects changed the character of the Spanish 
fleece. The wool has become softer and more elastic, and while having 
diminished in density it has increased in length, so that the weight of 
the fleece has only slightly altered. The quality of the wool has thus 
on. the whole improved under the beneficial influence of the climate, 
and if no further enhancement in its value can be reasonably hoped for, 
there is at least every reason to believe that Australasian wool will 
maintain its present high standard of excellence. 

The following table, showing the numbers at the close of each year 
since the separation of Queensland, illustrates the progress of sheep- 
breeding :— 
































Year. Number. | Year. Number. | Year. | Number. 

1860 6,119,163 || 1871 16,278, 697 1882 36,114,814 
1861 5,615,054 || 1872 | 17,566,048 1883 37,915,510 
1862 6,145,651 1873 18,990,595 1884 31,660,321 
1863 7,790,969 1874 22,797,416 || 1885 37,820,906 
1864 8,271,520 1875 | 25,353, 924 | 1886 39,169,304 
1865 | 8,132,511 | 1876 | 25,269,755 || 1887 46,965, 152 
1866 | 11,562,155 || 1877 21,521,662 1888 46,503,469 
1867 | 13,909,574 || 1878 25,479,484 | 1889 50,106,768 
1868 | 15,080,625 1879 30, 062,910 1890 55,986,431 
1869 | 14,989,923 1880 35,398,121 || 1891 61,831,416 
i870 16,308,585 1881 36,591,946 | 1892 58,080, 114 











The ratio of annual increase for the whole period is 7:8 per cent. 
Divided into three periods the ratios are— 
| 1860-70 annual increase 16°3 per cent. 


1870-80 ,, 7 sl. ,, 
1880-92 ,, @ 42, 


The operation of the natural law regulating the increase of species, 
viz.—that the ratio of increase is inversely as the increase in the number 
of individuals—is observable in these figures, and the tendency of the 


rate of increase to decline as the nunibers advance is clear enough. 
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The number of persons owning sheep was 13,891. The following is a 
classification of the holdings of these persons :— 




















Ranging— 
Number of Sheep-owners. Number of Sheep owned. 
From | To 
5,999 1 500 1,114,714 
2,327 501 1,000 1,804,781 
2,062 1,001 2,000 3, 109,165 
1,667 2,001 5,000 5,366, 957 
725 5,001 | 10,000 5,213,115 
408 10,001 | 20,000 6,976,668 
483 20,001 | 50,000 15,417,845 
151 50,001 | 100,900 10,567,193 
69 100,001 | and over. | 8,509,676 
Total, 13,891 | ........ oe eee | 58,080, 114 





It is not’ possible to estimate the actual loss of sheep from drought 
and failure of grass, but an approximation can be made as to the number 
of stock in the Colony less than would have been the case had the 
seasons all been propitious. Thus the following table shows che expected 
increase of sheep after all causes of natural decrease are allowed for, 
the actual increase or decrease during each year, and the loss which may 
be attributable to the season. Out of the nineteen years over which 
the information extends nine years only showed no loss, or loss so slight 
as to be inappreciable. On the other hand, six seasons of opposite 
character were experienced in which not only was there no increase, 
but an actual decrease, on the numbers of the previous year, ranging 
from 84,000 in 1876 to 6,255,000 in 1884. The loss on the year last 
named reached the enormous total of 8,138,000, a number larger even 
than the total of the flocks in some of the colonies of the group. The 
loss in the year 1892 was 4,190,120, due chiefly to drought in the 
extreme western regions, the decline in the actual number of sheep 
depastured is attributable to causes which are elsewhere discussed :— 






































— Expected increate, Actual | Loss | 5° iExpected increase, Actual Loss 

g | allowing for all | increase or | through || § allowing for all | increase or | through 

P|  ieaaroeeatte decrease. | Seasons. |) > \ idaetiawe: | decrease. | ‘Seasons. 

] 

1874} 3,807,000 | 3,807,000 | “I | 1884; 1,883,000 |*6,255,000 | 8,138,000 
1875| 2,556,000 | 2,556,000 | t | 1885) 6, 160,000 | 6, 160, 000 | t 
1876) 1,915,000 * 84,000 1,999,000 || 1886; 3,409,000 | 1 ,348,000 | 2,061,000 
1877' 1,802,000 |*3, 748,000 I5, 550,000 || 1887, 7,796,000 | 7, 796,000 | + 
1878! 3,958,000 | 3,958, + '| 1888 2,435,000 | * 462,000 2,897,000 
1879} 4,583,000 ; 4, 583, 000 | T ' 1889] 5,339,000 ' 3,603,000 | 1,736,000 
1880! 5,335,000 | 5,339. 000 | Ti | 1890} 5,880,000 | 5,880,000 Tt 
1881; 2,947,000 | 1,194,000 |1,753, 000 | 1891} 5,845,000 | 5,845,000 + 
1882) 1,797,000 * 477,000 2,274, 000 || 1892 439,120 |*3,751,000 | 4,190,120 





1883, 3,193,000 1,801,000 1,392, 000 | 


* Decrease during the year. + No loss, or, if any, very slight. 





IMPORT AND EXPORT OF SHEEP. 


After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase 
of the flocks of the Colony, the demands of the slaughter-yard, the re- 
quirements of the neighbouring colonies, and the deaths occurring from 
other causes than drought, it will be found that the rate of increase in 
any year should be about 20 per cent., so that the flocks of the Colony 
would increase two-fold in about four years. Actual experience shows 
that such rate of increase was only approached once since the year 1861. 
During the period of five years from 1861 to 1866 there was a two-fold 
increase; the flocks of the Colony were again doubled in the eight years 
from 1866 to 1874 and in the thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. How 
many sheep could be sustained by the Colony under a system of artificial 
feeding and watering may hereafter become a question of national interest, 
but 1t is abundantly plain that even with a continuation of fair seasons 
it would be impossible, under the present mode of depasturing stock, 
for the Colony to support for any number of years an increase of sheep 
similar to the record of even 1891, as in six years’ time the flocks would 
number 120,000,000, a total nearly as large as that now found in all 
Australasia. 

The export and import of sheep during the ten years, 1883-1892, 
is shown in the following table :— 





Year. | Exported. | Imported. | Year. | Exported. Imported. 





1883 1,006,227 205,558 | 1888 2,327,406 254,018 
1884 1,942,204 404,371 1889 1,217,325 832,565 
1885 1,237,155 1,134,439 | 1890 2,987, 902 598,077 
1886 1,247,514 288, 225 1891 1,615,964 663,044 





1887 1,218,504 864,313 1892 1,583,666 | 520,660 








The local demand for sheep for consumption was, until recent years, 
so small compared with the supply as not to appreciably affect the in- 
crease of the flocks of the Colony. Such, however, is not now the case, 
and the annual demand for slaughtering purposes is about 6 per cent. 
of the number of sheep depastured, and is, therefore, equal to three- 
sevenths of the annual cast. 

The stock-carrying capabilities of the Colony are very difficult to esti- 
mute, as by far the greater portion of the country is yet in its natural 
state. Improvements, such as a better system of water conservation and 
irrigation, an intelligent extension of the salt-bush, cotton-bush, and other 
drought-resisting shrubs and natural grasses, and the cultivation of arti- 
ficial fodder, are gradually being effected,and will indefinitely extend 
the capacity of the Colony for supporting stock of all descriptions. 
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The following table gives the number of sheep in the Australasian 
colonies at the end of 1892, and the proportion owned by each colony :— 











} 


| Proportion 
Colony. No. of Sheep. lof each Colony to 
‘total Australasia. 














| 

nei SaOMen Wh AICO) ie oi occas aceite cee peocoece ecacaces | 58,080, 114 47 °4 
MUIEMNE oc. scan tons ws one cocaceciecamens nes cess Shun teenies | 12,965,306 10°6 
Queensland......... eT Seo ere ner ener 21,708,310 a7*7 
SOON UOT ONIN eee reste coe esac eee atte aet | 7,152,047 | 5°8 
WV CUGRET) TANIMUEANIA occ reece nee cae eet eae | 1,685,500 | 1°4 
TRMMMRRDAR. V2 sos cerca ees ones eee a eee 1,623,338 | 1:3 
New Zealand ......... Pea dinate Cece veeetinaiiee acs ceoti es | 19,357,730 | 15°8 

PrrnebrDe ans cick dic sin indie « gains «ns sepees ss 122, 572,345 | 1000 


It will be seen that New South Wales stands first of all the colonies 
as a sheep-breeding country, both as regards the number of its flocks, and 
the number of sheep depastured per unit of area. But whilst Victoria 
has nearly reached the limit of its natural capabilities in this particular 
direction, a considerable proportion of its area being now devoted to 
agriculture, New South Wales has not yet approached these limits. In 
Queensland, as in South Australia, sheep-breeding does not absorb the 
attention of pastoralists to the same extent that it does in New South 
Wales. The former colony_is more adapted to the breeding of cattle ; 
whilst in the southern and more settled districts of South Australia greater 
attention is paid to the cultivation of cereals, its northern territory, like 
that of Queensland, being more adapted by nature to the breeding of cattle 
and horses. Western Australia is at present in the early stage of its 
colonisation ; much of its area is still unknown, and it is therefore 
impossible to estimate its future as a sheep-breeding country. It may, 
however, be surmised that the southern portion of its immense territory 
will, in time to come, be stocked with sheep, whilst the northern portion 
will probably be found more suitable for the breeding of cattle and horses, 
on account of its resemblance to portions of Queensland andthe northern 
territory of South Australia situated under the same latitude. It was 
thought at one time that cattle-breeding would occupy a position in New 
South Wales equal to that of sheep-breeding, but experience has shown 
that the general climatic conditions are more favourable to sheep than 
to eattle, and the Colony is probably destined to remain, as it now is, 
the great sheep-breeding centre of Australia. 

The different degrees of success attending sheep farming in various 
parts of the country have long since directed attention to the fact that 
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each part of Australia is not equally fitted for the production of fine wools. 
New South Wales may be divided climatically into four zones :—(1) 
The coast country extending from the seaboar d to the main range, the 
breadth of which varies from 20 to 100 miles ; (2) the table-land districts 
on the summit of the range ; (3) the upper part of the western slopes ; 
and (4) the interior, or “‘salt-bush country.” 

The climate of the eastern seaboard for a considerable distance inland 
is too moist, and a large portion of it too poor, for the adequate sustenance 
of merinos, but it is probable that the coarser breeds of sheep would not 
deteriorate through the limited food supply and the rugged nature of the 
country. On the Hunter and other northern rivers, and in the southern 
coast districts, where the soil is very rich, dairy-farming and agriculture 
are the leading, and, no doubt, the most profitable, industries. Sheep- 
breeding is carried on to some extent in the regions towards the summit 
of the coast range ; but, as in the case of the country near the sea, the 
soil as a rule is unfavourable to sheep. On crossing the coast range, 
however, the contrast between the aspect of the country just entered, and 
that left behind, is very striking. Here the grazing and wool-growing 
capabilities are at once apparent, and further to the westward a still 
greater improvement is visible. 

In the abundant pastures of the Riverine districts the wool is less fine 
than in the country immediately west of the table-lands, but the fleeces 
are generally sound and heavy. Further in the salt- bush country the 
wool suffers both in the weight of the fleece and in its quality ; but the 
country is fattening, and rhe stock are generally more healthy than those 
nearer the sea. In the country on the further side of the Darling the 
great summer heat is adverse to the production of heavy fleeces ; but even 
here a fair class of wool is produced, as the stock-owners are constantly 
introducing fresh blood, and so counteracting the tendency towards the 
degeneration of the breed of sheep which might otherwise ensue. 

The importation of stud sheep from foreign countries, notably France, 
Germany, and America, which was continued for many years after the 
superfine quality of Australian wool had been established in the markets 
of the world, practically ceased even before importation was legally pro- 
hibited ; for it had become apparent that the fleece, instead of showing 
signs of deterioration under the influence of the climate, had, on the 
whole, a tendency to improve. ‘The introduction of sheep and cattle 
into New South Wales was forbidden for many years, owing entirely to 
the fear of the stock-owners that their herds would be contaminated by 
scab and other diseases prevalent in European flocks; but these restric- 
tions were removed at the beginning of the year 1888, and 229 pure bred 
sheep, comprising 222 merino, 6 ‘Lincoln, and 1 South Down sheep 
arrived in 1892, in addition to 12,818 stud sheep from other parts of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. Of the 229 foreign sheep 
mentioned above, 187 were imported direct from the United States, 
while the remainder arrived by way of Victoria. 
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It is now generally admitted that as far as the fleece is concerned the 
the Australian merino has little to gain by any further admixture of 
European or American blood, but it is equally admitted that there is 
room for improvement in the physique of the animal. To produce a 
larger carcase, without interfering with the quality of the fleece, many 
experiments have been made, but without much success, and it has been 
found that the crossing of noted breeds of English rams with Australian 
ewes has invariably resulted, after a generation or two, in a deterioration 
of the merino. The breeding of sheep for consumption, and for the 
sake of the wool, has, therefore, developed naturally into two distinct 
fields of industry. It may here be mentioned that the carcase of the 
ordinary Australian merino when dressed averages about 464 lb., whereas 
dressed carcases of the Lincoln or Leicester breed would average 57 to 
60 lb. 

The various breeds of sheep in the Colony are the Merino, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of the long-woolled 
breeds, principally with the merino. At the close of 1892 the respective 
numbers of merino and long-woolled sheep and cross-breeds, stood 
thus : 








IM OPING <5, or al) Ate Se Cee ET ey Peay hl eoerat maa a 56,370,251 
LOWE WOOMOE BHEOP occ ccs hiv keel csisezieehesavenschs 704,079 
CYOBS-Dreedes os ficct. Ao Ga ee at ee 1,005,784 

TObAL sii .cs se sieee ese aes te 58,080,114 


Subdivided as per following table :— 














MERINO. 
Combing. 
Sheep. | Rams. | Ewes. | Wethers. | Lambs. | Total. 
| | | 
Superfine. 
Pure and stud...... | 73,747 | 864,429| 352,790 | 342,534 | 1,633,500 
Ordinary ............ | 91,588 12,382,520 |2, 114,287 |1,112,080 | 5,700,475 
1,333,979 
Medium, 
Pure and stud...... 85,980 1,695,688 | 824,384; 819,900.{ 3,425,952 
Ordinary. ........-: 180,101 7,475,022 |4,609,635 |2,616,682 |14,881,440 
—- 18,307,392 
Strong. 
Pure and stud...... [ 52,235 |1,204,441 |1,027,280 | 587,994 | 2,871,950 
Ordinary i-.37,370.- | 114,779 5,364,125 |4,436,783 |1,881,917 |11,797,604 
— 14,669,554 











Lotal, Combing, .cc.cesssissdexcccosceckuree <<ipccks 40,310,921 
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MeErino—continued. 
Sheep. | Rams. | Ewes. Wethers. | Lambs. | Total. 
Clothing. 
Superfine. 
Pure and stud...... 18,107 | 374,487 | 292,772{ 159,881! 845,247 
Ordinary <t2: 2... | 30,705 | 740,319 786,323 | 292,693! 1,850,040 
—— 2,695,287 
Medium. 
Pure and stud...... | 26,550 | 537,164| 384,602 | 258,159 | 1,206,475 
Ordinary 2.22... | 68,877 |3,628,339 !2,225, 133 |1,074,633 | 7,026,982 
: 8, 233,457 
Strong. 
Pure and stud...... ( 21,916 | 722,022 | 531,346 378,170 | 1,653,454 
Ordinary %....---<.-. | 44,336 |1,394,665 1,418,114 | 620,017) 3,447,132 
5,130,586 
MOtAl  CLOURAIG aereccce coe encosane tetwcne rr eeaeeeens 16,059,330 
Total number of MERINO SHEEP...... oe. ..0000 56,370,251 
LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP. 
Lincoln. 
Pure and stud...... 10,819 {| 74,423 | 56,194 42,657 | 184,093 
Ordinary .......0. 11,901 | 119,680 | 98,819} 58,965 | 289,365 
fh Bc: Reg ener a ara eee Sr 473,458 
Leicester. 
Pure and stud...... | 3;627 36,717 30,593 19,620 | 90,557 
Ordinary ...........) 2,889 | 47,428] 44,908 | 26,302] 121,597 
EOUALW eres eee socnes Measenaeane crosses op imme ciiacae ca 212,084 
Downs. 
Pure and stud......| 275 | 3,255 | 569 | 1,803 | ), 822 
Ordinary. .c-..550- 3 182} 2,915; 1,471 | 1,887 6,455 
Motaln ieee en eee aerre 1337 
Romney Marsh. 
Pure and stud...... 324 DAD 0 cee: 998 | 2,772 
Ordinary cct5gec; <2 | 568 1,282 | 864 | 622 | 3,336 
NOUR eee cease menace cas eatcever sat Mee eee arts 6,108 
Shropshire. 
Pure and stud...... 58 | SOT | pieces. | 4 | 92 
— 92 
Total number, LowG-WOOLLED- SHEEP ......... 704,079 


Crosses—Long-woolled with Merino principally. 
WYORSES 7.2: <ncaeb ee. | 7,672 | 382,820 | 439,792 | 175,500 | 1,005,784 
— 1,005,784 











Grand stoualcc.cececsstece tees 58,080,114 
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The sexes and classes of sheep at the end of 1892 were estimated 


follows :—- 
Rams 847,236 
Ewes 27,053,201 
19,706,659 
10. ,473,018 


58,080,114 


The climate of New South Wales admits of stock of all kinds being 
left in the open air, and there is no necessity for housing them during 
the winter months. The sheep are either kept in paddocks or under the 
care of shepherds, though on some stations they are both shepherded and 
paddocked. During 1892 there were :— 

Paddocked 55,900,965 


Shepherded 1,361,472 
Paddocked and shepherded 817,677 


58,080,114 


The advantages of the paddocking system are now universally recog- 
nized ; the country will carry one-third more sheep ; the wool will be 
longer and sounder, and the fleece as a whole one- third better ; the feed 
will be cleaner and less hable to grass-seed ; the lambing on the average 
of years will be better ; the sheep will incre ase In size, they will live 
longer and continue longer profitable ; they will be fe from foot-rot 
and other diseases ; ; the expense of working the station will be less than 
a quarter of what it would be if the sheep were shepherded ; and finally, 
the owner will be able to devote the principal part of his time to improv- 
ing his sheep, instead of spending it in attempting to manage a number 
of shepherds and ‘hut-keepers. 

The following table shows the percentage of lambing under both 
systems for the eighteen ae ending with 1892 :-— 








| | 
} Paddocked. | Shepherded. | Year. | Paddocked. | Shepherded. 
ai | 








4 


68 1984 | 0 BBsC“‘<«~‘*L:*é‘«‘«*CiC 
54 1885 | 64 
50 1886 62 
187 74 1887 78 69 
1879 72 1888 ! | 40 
1880 72 1889 4 | 654 
188] | 33 Cie 49 1890 65 
iss2 | COS 51 1891 i 63 
1883 64 57 1892 53 CO] OB 











For the year 1892 the average lambing is estimated at 53 per cent.— 
viz, spring lambing, 697? per cent. : autumn lambing at 52? per cent. ; 
and winter lambing at 49 per cént. 
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The number of ewes at the close of 1891 was 27,694,837 ; but allow- 
ing for deaths from natural causes, slaughtering, and export, the number 
at the time of lambing was probably not more than 26,000,000, and of 
these not more than 18,000,000 had been put to the rams. The Chief 
Inspector of Stock estimates the percentage of lambing at 53 per cent., 
so that the number of lambs was only 9,540,000, this being the smallest 
lambing for many years. Various causes operated to induce graziers to 
refrain from putting the ewes to the rams; in some places the runs 
were already overstocked, in others the season was not hopeful, while 
in some parts of the colony the graziers were anxious to preserve the 
grass for the purpose of fattening off the wethers, of which there was 
an unusually large number. The previous year closed with a total of 
61,831,416 sheep; the increase by lambing during the season was 
9,540,000; the deaths from age and disease may be set down at 
3,090,000; the slaughtering returns show that 3,371,454 sheep and 
lambs were killed for local consumption and export, besides which some 
576,700 were slaughtered on stations, and nearly 1,000,000 for boiling- 
down ; the live export exceeded the import by 1,063,000 ; while the loss 
through the season may be set down at 4,190,120. These various 
increases and decreases give a total of 58,080,114 sheep depastured at 
the close of 1892. 


WOOL. 


The quantity of wool exported, the produce of New South Wales, 
during 1870 and subsequent periods ending with 1892, is given in the 
subjoined table. A large proportion of the clip is exported to Europe 
via the adjacent colonies as already alluded to in the chapter on Com- 
merce. During 1870 nearly 46 per cent. of New South Wales wool was 
shipped from ports outside the Colony, but in 1892 the proportion had 
declined to about 28 percent. The weights given are on the assumption 
that all the wool was shipped in grease :— 


li 














| 
Queensland | 
ports. 


Victorian | §. Australian | 


| 

N.S. Wales | | 
ports. | ports. | 

| 


Year. | 
ports. 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


el 


tb. 
34,608,600 
48,635,622 
99,011,710 
132,539,441 
122,901,992 
159,704,606 
188,990,931 
183,881,857 
168,836, 103 
255,204,601 
241,963, 380 


| 
| 
| 





tb. 
20,411,889 
55,305,262 
63,367,669 
45,311,695 
48,597,092 
58,687,888 
59,155,698 
74,857,400 
70,808,013 
81,689,892 
78,382,868 


tb. 
8,787,126 
9,184,725 
11,298,297 
8,215,265 
22,923,412 
21,718,339 
8,121,721 
25,372,201 
17,475,612 
19,731,728 
15,501,210 





771,204 


tb. 

63,807,615 
113,275,609 
174,082,274 
186,454,387 
194,719,533 
240,223,595 
256,297,189 
284, 238, 262 
257,174,832 
357,096,954. 
336,618,662 
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The proportion of the total clip reaching New South Wales ports 


compared with what was despatched by way of Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Brisbane was :— 











Your Percentage shipped from New | Percentage shipped from other 
: South Wales ports. Colonial ports. 
| 
1870 | 54°2 45'8 
1875 | 42°9 57°1 
1880 56°9 43°1 
1885 | il 28°9 
1886 63°1 36°9 
1887 | 66:5 33°5 
1888 13°77 26'3 
1889 64°7 35'3 
1890 65°6 34°4 
1891 aL 28°5 
1892 71°9 28°1 





As the season for exporting wool does not wholly fall within the 
calendar year, the quantities of wool stated in the foregoing table for 
any year refer partly to that year, and partly to the previous one. The 
following table shows the total number of sheep shorn, and distinguishes 
those whose fleece was washed previous to shearing. Tt will be observed 
that there has been a marked tendency to shear in grease, owing no 
doubt to the fact that freights are now much lower than formerly. 
Besides, the price obtained for washed wool in excess of greasy is not 
commensurate with the cost of washing :— 


























Sheep. Lambs. 

Year. In Grease. ween Brey Scoured. In Grease. | Washed. 
1880 25,298,211 | 1,015,556 | 6,164,859 2,660,141 Not recoj|rded. 

1881 29,485,675 398, 800 2. 415,714 739,592 | 3,129,995 | 155,939 
1882 29, 505, 143 273,600 1,780, 984 323,900 | 3,814,788 | 102,300 
1883 30,075,145 317,375 2,156,874 149,468 | 4,833,437 | 83,241 
1884 24,110,459 306,908 801,408 307,950 | 3,010,459 | 80,990 
1885 28,324,595 38,000 642,424 267,250 | 4,113,383 | 42,584 
1886 29,446,157 36,645 494, 544 965,874 | 5,535,350 | 62,100 
1887 31,082,201 90, 000 647,945 | 554,687 | 8,135,458 | 123,745 
1888 35, 426, 832 | ere 416,779 | 875,280 | 6,053,509 | 23,756 
1889 | 36,553,856 80,000 475, 254 | 1,446,105 6,790,889 | 74,693 
1890 | 40, 935, DOG Sessa | eg A BiB p- Ls "580, 794 | 9,285,871 | 33,521 
1891 | 45,619,967 | ......<- "426, 201 1,093,886 | 10,531,106 | 31,542 
1892 | 46,947,809 | ..c.e00e 154,503 | 1,262,163 7,105,210 | 132,503 

ae ey ee ee 


6,947,809 
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The average weight of fleece obtained since 1880 is given in the table 
herewith :— 





| 

















Sheep. | Lambs. 
Year. In Grease. | alee | Scoured. | In Grease. | Washed. 
IE | See cre IE SP) aa eee ee 

lb. 02. lb. 02. lb. 02. lb. oz. lb. 0. 
1880 5 7 3. «3? 2 9 | Not recorded. 
1881 5 0 2 123 2 8 | 2 1 1 82 
1882 5 O 2 14 2 94 1 143 1 43% 
1883 5 2 3. 6«(«OO 5B V4 1 14 1 6 
1884 5 0 2 15 2 14 1 13 ] 6 
1885 5 74 os 2 3 0 1 12 ] 8 
1886 5 5} 3. Of 2 14 1 94 1 34 
1887 5 9 3 14 2 14 1 123 ] 5 
1888 | 5 64 3d 1 2 94 j ee | | ae? 
1889 5 134 3 3 2 14 1 114 1 9 
1890 5 11% ao 2 < 43 1] 144 1 7 
1891 5 9 2 143 Sey fe) 1 15 1 4% 
1892 5 6 Soe oe 1 144 QO 143 











Wool is put up at the stations in packs which weigh from 10 Ib. to 12 
Ib. each. The bales are usually 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft. 3 in. in length, and 
2 ft. 2 in. in breadth and depth ; before being shipped they are, however, 
“dumped” in a hydraulic press, and thus reduced to less than half 
their original length. A bale of greasy wool averages about 390 Ib. in 
weight, a bale of washed wool about 280 Ib. 


VALUE OF THE WOOL CLIP. 


The wool clip of Australasia is its most important item of production, 
and it may be said that the prosperity of the colonies in a large measure 
depends upon the state of the wool market. 

The following table summarises the state of the export trade of New 
South Wales wool during the period 1860-1892, and illustrates the 
growth of that important industry during thirty-two years ; whilst, at 
the same time, the fluctuations in the value of the clip may be easily 
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followed. The weights given represent the actual exports, washed and 


greasy wool being taken together :— 


a a I a FL LS ee 























Year. Quantity. | Value. | Year. | Quantity. Value. 

ib. £ | Tb. | £ 
1860 | 14,962,362 | 1,454,289 || 1877 102,150,246 | 5,256,038 
1861 | 18,171,209 | 1,768,978 || 1878 111,833,017 5,723,316 
1862 | 20,988,393 | 1,801,186 || 1879 123,710,450 6,491,198 
1863 15,842,520 | 1,316,520 | 1880 154,871,832 8,040,625 
1864 25,827,917 | 2,294,615 | 1881 139,601,506 7,149,787 
1865 29,858,791 | 2.283.560 || 1882 146,221,182 | 7,433,091 
1866 36,980,685 | 2,830,348 || 1883 188,161,710 | 9,598,761 
1867 27,327,452 2,125,737 1884 173,986,303 | 8,953,100 
1868 27,067,256 | 1,960,360 | 1885 168,151,659 | 7,246,642 
1869 51,269,672 | 3,162,522 1886 173,985,640 | 7,028,596 
1870 47,440,610 | 2,741,141 | 1887 216,450,342 | 8,911,155 
1871 65,611,953 4,748,160 | 1888 235,848, 944 9,089,776 
1872 50,233,453 | 3,342,900 || 1889 261,853,484 | 10,620,636 
1873 62,998,692 | 3,936,408 | 1890 236,322,828 | 8,991,396 
1874 75, 156, 924. | 5,010,125 | 1891 331,887,720 | 11,036,018 


1875 | 87,534,280 5,651,643 || 1892 312,225,293 | 10,211,456 
1876 100,736,330 | 5,965,173 || 


ee ee A ee ee eee ee ees 


An examination of the preceding figures at once shows how greatly the 
fluctuations in the value of the staple article of export affect the national 
prosperity. ‘The exports for the years 1884 and 1886, for instance, 
which may be taken as practically equal in quantity, represented a value 
of £8,953,100 in the former year, whilst in the latter year the value was 
reduced to £7,028,600. Again, comparing 1883 with 1892, there was a 
difference in quantity in favour of the latter year of 128,086,000 ib. of 
wool weighed in the grease, and had the prices of 1883 been obtained 
the value of the 1892 clip would have exceeded that of the former year 
by £5,895,800, whereas the excess was only £612,000. The export 
of 1892 was somewhat below that of 1891, though the actual produc- 
tion was larger. As explained in a former issue of this work, the 
general strike of 1890 had a very marked effect on the wool trade of the 
succeeding year. In some cases during 1890 the sheep remained unshorn 
until long after the usual time, and in many others the wool did not leave 
the stations until the close of the year, so that a considerable portion of 
the wool clip of 1890 was of necessity held over for export in the suc- 
ceeding year. 

The preceding table also shows that, although during the period under 
examination the value of wool has greatly fluctuated from one year to 
another, the tendency to a settled diminution of price is unfortunately 
too clearly discernible. In order to further illustrate the fluctuations in 
the value of this staple in the London market during the last fourteen 
years, the following table wili give an accurate idea of the average value 








58,080,114 
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realised for greasy wool. The values given were those ruling at the 
five principal sales of each year, and have been altered for 1890 and 
previous years since last publication. 
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During the period covered by the foregoing table, Sydney-shipped 
greasy wool realised from 143d. to 6d. The maximum prices were 
realised during 1880, when the sales opened at 12: Sd. per lb. Prices 
were fairly well maintained till 1883, but they began to decline rapidly 
until the lowest market was reached in the second series of 1886, when 
greasy wool realised as little as 6d.-per. tb., but at the end of that year 
the prices had considerably advanced, g greasy wool selling at 10d. These 
prices have been exceeded only once since, which was at the December 
sales of 1889, when the price obtained for greasy was llid. Since 
1890 the price of greasy wool ranged from 104d. at the peomnie of that 
year, to 74d. at the first series of 1892. The first “sales of 1892 
opened at the last mentioned price, and although after that period 
slight fluctuations took place, the highest price reached during the year 
was 8d. So far the prices for 1893 have averaged from $d. to: #d. more. 
The average price per bale for the last seven years was £14, while 
the price obtained during the last half of 1891 was only £12 5s. The 
unsatisfactory state of ‘the markets is principally attributed to the 
general financial depression, exclusive tariffs, increased production, and 
the appreciation of gold. 

The state of the wool market may improve as the adverse circum- 
stances pass away, but a return to the extremely prosperous years of 
1871 to 1875, or even those of 1880 and 1882 is very doubtful. But 
even with the present markets there is no cause to view unfavourably 
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the further extension of the production of wool in these colonies. In the 
ancient seats of wool growing, production is now stationary, and in some 
of the areas recently devoted to this industry, many causes, both climatic 
and otherwise, are likely to offer serious checks to its extension, while 
population and the consequent demand for wool is everywhere increasing. 
Nevertheless, it seems certain that unless fresh avenues are open to the 
wool industry in those countries where its use is comparatively unknown, 
it would be hopeless to expect a marked rise in the value of the article. 
The establishment of a market for Australian wool among the teeming 
populations of China and Japan, where the nature of the climate itself 
points out the value of wool as an article of clothing, is an object 
towards which the intelligent glance of the statesmen of Australia might 
well be directed. 

It is a moot. question as to whether the climate of New South Wales 
is more adapted to the production of a combing than a clothing wool. 
Although the former is looked upon with most favour by wool growers, 
it is generally recognised that there are very large tracts of country, 
especially where the salt-bush predominates, on which it is difficult to 
raise a good combing wool, and where it will probably be found more 
profitable by wool growers to give greater attention to the cultivation 
of the clothing variety. 

The breeding of coarse-woolled sheep, for the metropolitan market, is 
confined chiefly to the districts along the coast. The stock raised for 
this purpose are principally of the Leicester and Lincoln breeds, the 
latter being perhaps the greater favourite as a producer of fat lambs. 
There is no doubt but that, cultivated solely as an article of food, the 
coarse-woolled sheep is quite as profitable as the merino. 

The quantity and value of wool, the produce of each of the various 
colonies of Australasia, exported during the year 1892, will be found 
hereunder :— 








Quantity — 


Colony. Wool in Grease. 


New South Wales | 331,980,550 10,037,378 
Victoria . 85,285,457 3,484,224 
‘Queensland ... 114,370,901 4,255,939 
South Australia = 40,482,453 1,439,155 
8,712,080 | 326,703 

8,437,931 | 329,585 

128,887,519 | 4,313,108 


ib. £. 
| 


718,156,891 | 24,186,092 


The figures are taken from the customs returns of the various colonies ; 
the values are therefore as at the port of export, and are probably for 
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several of the colonies, notably Victoria, somewhat overstated, never- 
theless, in comparing the weight and value of this staple, there is a wide 
margin of difference in the average value of the wool grown in one colony 
and that grown in another. 

The quantity of wool consumed by the manufacturing nations of the 
world amounted in 1889 to 2,040,000,000 tb. weighed in the grease. 
Of this quantity 913,000,000 ib., or less than half, was grown in the 
various countries engaged in manufacturing, and of the balance 
605,000,000 tb., or about 53:7 per cent.,, was Australasian. The 
consumption of wool was thus distributed :— 


Total 
consumption. 


Home 


| | 
| production. : Imports. | 
} | 
| } 





tb. tb. | ib. 
133,000,000 | 337,000,000 | 470,000,000 
450,000,000 | 660,000,000 | 1,110,000,000 
330,000,000 | 130,000,000 | 460,000,000 


United Kingdom 
Continental Europe 
North America 


_ 913,000,000 | 1,127,000,000 | 2,040,000,000 


During recent years a considerable change has taken place in the 
markets available for the shipment of wool; the United Kingdom is 
no longer the first amongst wool-manufacturing countries, though its 
consumption of imported wool is still equal to 30 per cent. of the total 
wool imported. The relative positions of the United Kingdom, America, 
and continental Europe as wool consumers during several years may 
be gleaned from the following table :-— 


Year. United Kingdom. Eee North America. | Grand Total. 





1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Tb. 
370,000,000 
320,000,000 
357,000,000 
340,000, 000 
381,000,000 
365, 000,000 
418,000,000 
392,000,000 
434,000,000 
470,000,000 


ib. 
882,000,000 
952,000,000 
969,000,000 
969,000,000 
1,017,000,000 
1,021,000,000 
1,033, 000,000 
1,030,000,000 
1,056,000,000 
1,110,000,000 


tb. 
381,000,000 
355,000,000 
385,000,000 
418,000,000 
422,000,000 
444,000,000 
460,000,000 
450,000,000 
460,000,000 
460,000,000 





Tb. 
,633,000, 000 
,627,000,000 
711,000,000 
727,000,000 
,820,000,000 
,830,000,000 
,911,600,000 
,872,000, 000 
9 
,0 


od “ 


50,000,000 
40,000,000 


TD et et et et et et 


An exact estimate of the produce of the various countries of the world 
cannot be given, but sufficient information is obtainable from which the 
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relative importance of the different producing areas may be determined 


for the year 1889-90. 














Producing areas. Sheep. 
SOR ee PRD ei ee Son RRNA FN by PENS | 214,499,000 
SRA GK Ss cs'ac.a'3 <i scutes Garage cen sb Ale caves Ta ceha Soa ank eo eEETRE Eb aed abIN ask xe | 71,669,000 
PRAMROM ) acdc see diacdcecdvwassaceen teak ys Pegaso toes aeccaatoks | 60,820,000 
PE MIIIL 1 caicchoph'nd ounce Gare eeceed ene kas Mcepemees cos tee Pye Sap aoe Ree OTE 143,581,000 
Wsteniaie LISOD) — oisca eee ca sete eaiecus i tgunay tees sia savieea Gr | 122,572,000 
— 
OEE ss di rack cans bbe steko tn ia | 613,141,000 
| 
CATTLE, 


Though still a most important industry, cattle-rearing does not now 
occupy so prominent a place as formerly. In 1861 the value of the 
horned cattle depastured in the Colony was about £7,000,000, while 
that of the sheep was not more than half thissum. In 1892 the relative 
positions of the two classes-of stock had entirely changed ; for, while the 
horned cattle inclusive of dairy cows were valued at £9,618,000, the 
sheep were worth £19,360,000, notwithstanding that in the interval 
cattle had considerably risen in value, and sheep had depreciated. The 
number of horned cattle returned at the end of each year since 1861 is 
shown in the subjoined table, and it will be noticed how great was the 
decline in the totals since 1875 down to 1885, though the numbers have 
steadily increased since then :— 























Year. | Number. | Year. Number. 
Pras i Moet | Saree . sae 
1861 2,271,923 | 1877 2,746,385 
1862 2,620,383 | 1878 2,771,583 
1863 2,032,522 1879 2,914,210 
1864 | 1,924,119 | 1880 2,580,040 
1865 | 1,961,905 | 1881 2,597,348 
1866 1,771,809 | 1882 | 1,859,985 
1867 | 1,728,427 | 1883 | 1,640,753 
1868 1,761,411 | 1884 | 1,425,130 
1869 1,795,904 j 1885 1,317,315 
1870 2,195,096 | 1886 | 1,367,844 
1871 2,014,888 | 1887 | 1,575,487 
1872 2,287,660 | 1888 | 1,622,907 
1873 2,794,327 | 1889 | 1,741,592 
1874 2,856,699 | 1890 | 1,909,009 
1875 | 3,134,086 | 1891 | 2,046,347 
1876 | 3,131,013 | 1892 2,147,074 
| 


EERE 
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If the above figures be compared with the returns of sheep for the same 
period, it will be found that the change which has taken place in the class 
of stock has been most remarkable. It is very debatable whether the 
substitution of sheep for cattle will in the end prove advantageous to the 
State, though there does not appear to be any doubt that sheep- breeding 
is at present more profitable to the individual owner. The increase in 
the number of cattle depastured in the Colony during 1892 was 100,727 ; 
but compared with 1875 there was a decrease of 987,012, It would seem 
from these figures that the lowest point in cattle-raising was reached in 
1885, the result, no doubt, of continued bad seasons. Since then the 
improvement has been gradual, and even if small it may be taken as 
evidence of the disposition of the pastoralists in some parts of the Colony 
to revert to cattle breeding in place of sheep. 

An exact statement of the loss: of cattle from disease and failure of 
water and grass can only be made for nine years, and of these years three 
showed an actual decrease on the figures of the previous year, the years 
1887, 1889, and 1891 being the only ones of the series which could be 
considered favourable to stock. Estimating at the low figure of £5 
a head, the loss in 1883 was equal to £1,670,500, and in 1884 to 
£1 398, 500. For the four years 1886 to 1889 stockholders enjoyed com- 
parative immunity, but in the season of 1890 the losses were again con- 
siderable. In this instance, however, the deaths were attributable, not 
to failure of grass and water, but to disease possibly induced by the pre- 
valence of the opposite condition of too much rain. The following state- 
ment shows the increase in the numbers of cattle which would have 
occurred had the seasons been favourable, and also the increase or 
decrease actually experienced :— 


| 





Expected Increase, Actual Increase 





ies | ser cE ren or Decrease. | Loss through Seasons. 

re | 

| No. | No. No. 
1883 114,900 | "219,200 334, 100 
1884 64,100 *215,600 279,700 
1885 | 30,600 *107,800 138,400 
1886 66,800 50,500 16,300 
1887 | 207,600 207,600 ¢ 
1888 82,600 47,400 35,200 
1889 118,700 118,700 + 

1890 299,500 167,400 132,100 

189] 137,300 137,300 + 
1892 | 100,727 100,727 + 








* Decrease during the year. + No loss ; or, if any, very slight. 


The principal breeds of cattle now in the Colony are the Durham or 
Shorthorns, Hereford, Devon, Ayrshire, Alderney, and crosses from 
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these various breeds. At the close of the year 1891 the numbers of each 
breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— 
Shorthorns—Pure and stud 
Ordinary ; 697,744 
758,105 
Hereford—Pure and stud 32,187 
Ordinary 224,733 
256,920 
Devon—Pure and stud 12,075 
Ordinary 


Black-polled—Pure and stud 
Ordinary 


Ayrshire —Pure and stud 
Ordinary 


Others—Pure and stud 
Ordinary 


The cross-breeds were estimated as follows :— 


Shorthorn and Hereford 
Shorthorn and Devon 
Hereford and Devon 
Shorthorn and black-polled 
Ayrshire, and shorthorn 
Alderney and shorthorn 
Unrecognizable 


1,016,483 


There is a comparatively large increase in the numbet of milking 
cattle, as many of the stockowners, prineipally in the coastal districts, 
are turning their attention to dairying instead of fattening for market, 
and it is believed this change will continue and in time become general 
throughout the Colony, as dairying when properly carried out yields very 
satisfactory returns. 

The number of fat cattle which will be available for market during 
the year 1893 is estimated to be about 340,048 head. This number is 
certainly very high, if the produce of the herds of the Colony be alone 
considered. The cattle trade with Queensland is, however, very consider- 
able, especially in store cattle sent to this Colony for fattening ; these 
serve to swell the nominal cast of the herds of the Colony to the figures 
given above. . If the produce of the Colony alone be reckoned, the cast 
for the year 1892 was about 255,000 fat cattle, and the cast for 1893 will 
probably be 268,000 head. 

The breed of cattle throughout the Colony is steadily improving, a 
result due to the introduction of good stud stock, as well as the care 
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exercised in selection. Cattle are for the most part kept in paddocks, 
and of the total number in the Colony 1,696,483 are paddocked, 282,406 
are in open runs, and the remainder, 168,185, are depastured both ways. 

During the year 1892, 242 pure bred cattle—121 bulls and 121 cows— 
were imported, chiefly from the other colonies of the group. Importa- 
tions from Europe and America were prohibited for many years, owing 
to the natural dread of the stock owners lest their herds should contract 
diseases which have devastated the cattle of other countries. The 
prohibition was removed in 1888, and cattle are now admitted after 
strict quarantine. The number so admitted in 1892, included in the 
above figures, was 7, viz., 4 Shorthorn bulls and 3 Devon bulls. 

The number of breeding cows in 1891 was estimated at 680,000, of 
which 365,110 were dairy cows. ‘The calves branded numbered pro- 
bably 454,000, though the annual returns show a smaller total ; this 
equals an average of 67 to every 100 breeding cows. As the season 
was not unfavourable, at least 80 per cent. of calves would have been a 
reasonable expectation. It is therefore plain that in a large number 
of instances the calves have not reached’ the age when they are usually 
branded. This was certainly the case with a large proportion of the 
calves dropped by what are termed dairy cows. 


HORSES. 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most descriptions 


of horses, and attention has long been directed to this industry. At an 
early period the stock of colonial bred horses was enriched by the 
importation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India; and 
the high name which was acquired by the horses of Australia was 
largely due to this cause. The abundance of good pasture everywhere 
obtainable also contributed to this result. The native kangaroo-grass, 
especially when in seed, is full of saccharine matter, and young stock 
thrive excellently upon it. This abundance of natural provender allowed 
a large increase in the stock of the settlers, which would have been a 
great advantage, had it not been that the general cheapness of horses led 
to a neglect of the canons of breeding. In consequence of the discovery 
of gold, horses became very high priced. Under ordinary conditions 
this circumstance would have been favourable to the breed of horses, and 
such was the case in Victoria. In this Colony it was far otherwise. 
The best of the stock of New South Wales, including a large proportion 
of the most valuable breeding mares, was taken by Victoria, with the 
result that for twenty years after the gold rush the horses of the 
Colony greatly deteriorated. One class. of stock only escaped. The 
thoroughbred racer was probably improved both by the importation 
of fresh stock from England, and by the judicious selection of mares. 
The period of deterioration ended about the year 1870, since which year 
there has been a perceptible improvement in all classes of horses. The 
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number of horses in New South Wales shows little increase for the last 
seventeen years, as may be seen from the table following :— 


Year. | Number. | | Year. 


1875 | 357,696 


1876 366,703 


Number, 


| 1884 


| $37,172 
| 1885 


344,697 
361,663 
1878 | 336,468 1887 390,609 
1879 | 360,038 
1880 395, 984 
1881 | 398,577 
1882 328,026 
1883 326,964 


} 


| 1888 411,368 
| 1889 430,777 
1890 444,163 
1891 459,755 
1892 481,416 





1877 | 328, 150 1886 
| 


The annual increase in the number of horses has been not more than 
1:76 per cent. during the whole period covered by the above table, while 
the increase of population has been at the rate of 4-21 per cent. 

For purposes of classification the horses of the Colony have been divided 
into draught, light-harness, and saddle-horses, the numbers of each parti- 
cular kind being as follows :— 


| 


Thoroughbred. Ordinary. Total. 


Draught 
Light-harness 
Saddle 





22,466 


127,246 
111,413 
174,639 


413,298 


149,712 
127,969 
203,735 


481,416 





The Colony is specially adapted for the breeding of saddle and light- 
harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular breeds of 
Australian horses are anywhere surpassed. The bush horse is hardy 
and swift, and capable of making very long and rapid journeys, when 
fed only on the ordinary herbage of the country ; and in times of drought, 
when the grass and water have become scanty, these animals often per- 
form astonishing feats of endurance. Generally speaking, the breed of 
horses is improving, owing to the introduction of superior stud horses 
and the breeding from good mares. Where there has been a deteriora- 
tion in the stock, this has been due to breeding from weedy mares for 
racing purposes and from the effect of the drought. 

The approximate number of animals fit for market during the present 
year will be :— 


Draught-horses 
Saddle horses 
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Of these it is estimated that 21,849 are suitable for the Indian and 
China markets. The total number leaving the Colony for markets out- 
side Australia during 1892 was only 1,810. The demand for horses in 
India is considerable, and Australia is a natural market:*from which 
supplies may be derived. 865 horses were shipped from this Colony to 
India during the year 1892. The speculation of sending horses to India 
is one open to many risks, as, apart from the dangers of the voyage, 
there is always an uncertainty as to the stock being accepted. Owing, 
therefore, to the limited demand, it has not been found advantageous to 
breed horses to any great extent except for local requirements. 

The number of wild horses in the Colony during the year is estimated 
at 3,151, a decrease of 664 on the number in the previous year. 


PASTORAL PROPERTY. 


Pastoral property and stock form the largest factor in the wealth, not 
only of New South Wales, but also of all the other principal colonies of 
Australasia, and the return derived therefrom is the largest source of the 
income of its inhabitants. The total capital value of pastoral property 
in the Colony, including land, improvements, and plant, as well as stock, 
was estimated in 1893 to be £148,813,000, of which £72,629,000 
represent the value of land, £44,437,000 of improvements and plant, 
and £31,747,000 of stock. Of the latter, sheep represented a value of 
£19,360,000; horned cattle, exclusive of dairy cows, £7,573,000 ; and 
horses, £4,814,000. The value of the production from sheep for the 
year may be reckoned at £11,714,000 ; from cattle, £1,315,000 ; and 
horses, £867,000, or £13,896,000 in all. This total does not include 
the return from dairy cattle, estimated at £1,817,000, full particulars 
respecting which will be found at page 590, eé seq. 

In the above returns is included the value of improvements on Crown 
lands under lease to the pastoralists, which for the year under review was 
estimated to be £7,528,000, The capital value of the land is of course 
excluded from the general estimate. 

The number of stock in each colony at the close of the year 1892 was 
as follows :— 





Colony. | Sheep. Cattle. | Horses. 


No. | No. | No 


New South Wales 58,080, 114 2,147,074 481,416 
Victoria 12,965,306 1,824,704 439,596 
Queensland 21,708,310 | 6,591,416 | 422.769 
South Australia 702 04h | 411,793 186,726 

1,685,500 162,886 44,973 

1,623,338 | 170,085 31,976 
19,357,730 | 851,351 211,040 











122,572,345 | 12,159,309 1,818,496 
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The number of sheep and cattle runs in the Colony during the year 
1892 was 45,046, of which 38,078 were enclosed, and 6,968 were open or 
unenclosed ; 21,397 of the enclosed runs were properly subdivided into 
paddocks,. and 13,764 were only partially subdivided. The area com- 
prised in these holdings was approximately 173,037,500 acres, about 
40,907,500 acres being freehold, and 132,130,000 acres leased from the 
State. The improvements effected on pastoral estates for fencing and 
for watering stock have been valued by the Chief Inspector of Stock at 
£79,153,795. Of this sum fencing absorbs £69,312,085, representing 
1,636,437 miles, without wire netting, at an average rate of £40 per mile, 
amounting to £65,457,480, and 53,704 miles, with wire netting, at an 
average cost of £71 15s. 6d. per mile, amounting to £3,854,605. The 
dams for watering stock number 31,750, which, at an average value of 
£82 10s., give a total value of £2,619,375. There were 34,085 exca- 
vated tanks, worth on an average £190, or, in all, £6,476,150, while the 
number of wells sunk or bored number 3,642, the average value of each 
well being £204 18s., and the total of all wells being £746,246. These 
figures represent the first cost, the present value of all improvements being 
£44,437,000. 

Public watering places are established on all the main stock routes of 
the Colony, the construction and maintenance of which are vested in the 
Department of Mines and Agriculture. These works consist of dams, 
wells, and artesian bores, and at the present time 130 tanks, 31 dams or 
reservoirs, 29 wells, and 18 artesian bores are in existence. The tanks 
vary in size up to 5,000,000 gallons, and in depth from 15 to 20 feet. 
They are so constructed as to be fed during rainy weather by surface 
drains. The soil from the excavations is embanked around, to shelter 
the tanks from the wind, and so lessen the evaporation, and also, where 
the contour is favourable, to conserve water above the ground surface. 
The total storage capacity of the tanks and wells abovementioned may be 
set down at 450,000,000, and the wells, if regularly worked, will yield a 
total of 400,000 gallons per day. Except at those dams and reservoirs 
which are of large extent and capacity, stock are not allowed direct access 
to the tanks, but are admitted to troughs which are filled by means of 
service reservoirs, Into which the water is raised by various methods— 
steam, horse, or wind power as the case may be. There have been erected 
54 steam pumps, 93 pumps worked by horse-power, and 1 windmill, the 
remainder being open watering places, or supplied by hand-power. From 
the wells the water is mostly drawn by whims and self-acting buckets. 
In addition to the above sources of supply there were 15 Government 
artesian bores on the stock routes in the north-western corner of the 
Colony, the daily yield from these was approximately 6,000,000 gallons. 

The latest figures which have come to hand respecting the flocks and 
herds of the principal countries, refer to various years from 1882 to 
1891, and are given herewith. The important part which these colonies 
are destined to play in the wool markets of the world will be better 
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understood when the character of the wool produced in. Australia is 
made an item of comparison, as well as the actual number of sheep 
depastured :— 

















Cattle. | Horses. Sheep. | Swine. 
ee ES I 104,166,000 | 34,865,000 | 214,499,000 | 46,152,000 
DR ee eer ee 70,850,000 4,443,000 | 71,669,000 417,000 
Wee chiens « stsdeodds |  §,203,000 721,000 | 60,820,000 840,000 
i Fa Soo oon exes on asin 117,249,000 | 21,920,000 | 143,581,000 | 53,974,000 
AM SEFAIABIA on -.ns200 00r0cccecces 12,159,000 1,818,000 | 122,572,000 1,130,000 
_ 312,627,000 | 63,767,000 | 613,141,000 | 102,513,000 





In order to give a more definite idea of the development of the pastoral 
resources of New South Wales, the following table has been compiled, 
showing in different periods, from 1860, the amount of stock that has 
been actually depastured in the Colony. For the sake of convenience 
the numbers of cattle and horses are expressed in terms of sheep ; that 
is, allowance has been made at the rate of ten sheep for each head of 
large stock, so that the total shows what would have been the result 
had the cattle and horses been replaced by their equivalent of sheep. 
There is also shown the number of acres. of land in the Colony to each 
sheep of the totals thus found, as well as the number of such sheep per 
head of the population :— 





Other Stock Sheep 

Year. Sheep. expressed in Total. aree per ad of 

terms of sheep. P- population. 
1860 6,119,163 | 26,600,830 | 32,719,993 | 5°99 93°87 
1865 8,132,511 | 22,444,920 | 30,577,431 6°40 74°73 
1870 16,308,585 | 25,326,930 | 41,635,515 4°70 83°49 
1875 25,353,924 | 34,917,820 |° 60,271,744 3°35 101°42 
1880 30,398,121 | 29,760,240 | 65,158,361 3°00 87°83 
1885 37,820,906 | 16,620,120 | 54,441,026 3°60 57°44 
1890 55,986,431 | 23,531,720 | 79,518,151 2°46 78°72 
1891 61,831,416 | 25,061,020 | 86,892,736 2°25 75°98 
1892 | 58,080,114 | 26,284,900 | 84,365,014 2°32 | 70°44 





DISEASES IN STOCK. 


On the whoie the stock of the Colony was tolerably free from disease 
during 1892, especially as regards sheep and horses. Scab in sheep has 


been unknown in this Colony for some considerable time, and indeed 
the whole of Australasia is at present exempt from this malady, with the 
exception of Western Australia, where it exists to a very slight extent. 
The importation of sheep from Western Australia into New South 
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Wales is still prohibited. There are sixty-four sheep districts in New 
South Wales, and foot-rot has been noticed in thirty-five districts, 
attributed to wet seasons, running on low rich pasture, and contagion. 
In twenty-seven districts the sheep were affected with fluke, throu ch wet 
seasons, depasturing on low swampy ground, unsound country, and rank 
pasture. The sheep in thirty districts, to the extent of about 123 per 
cent., were reported to have been infested with worms, attributed by 
the Stock Inspectors to the frequent summer rains following on a wet 
winter, which lessened the nutrition in the pasture and lowered the 
stamina of the sheep, while at the same time the moisture and heat 
tended to a large development and increase of the worms. The scarcity 
of the natural saline grasses has doubtless also contributed to no slight 
extent to the spread of this disease. 

The year was unusually free from epizootic diseases in horses. Anthrax 
was reported in one district, and Australian stringhalt had appeared in 
four districts, a disease considered by the Government Veterinary Surgeon 
to be due to the presence of intestinal parasites. Prurigo continued to 
give trouble in the coastal districts. In nineteen districts horses were 
attacked with strangles, but only in a mild form. Influenza, vulgarly 
known as ‘‘ pink-eye,” was reported from only three districts. Glanders 
had not appeared since it was discovered among circus-horses which 
arrived from. America in November, 1891, six of which had to be 
destroyed. The number of horses lost through accident and disease was 
reported as 6,958. 

With regard to cattle, pleuro-pneumonia was reported from twenty- 
two districts, or 162 runs, while in the other districts the cattle were 
reported as free from that disease. In eighteen of the infected districts 
the presence of the disease was attributed to the introduction of cattle 
from Queensland, and contact with travelling stock from that colony ; 
and in the remaining districts where the disease occurred the cause was 
unknown. Inoculation had proved successful in twenty-two districts on 
170 holdings, and is increasing in favour with stock-owners. Cumber- 
land disease was reported to have killed 706 head, in seven districts, 
during the year. Symptomatic Anthrax, or ‘“ Blackleg,” had carried 
off 827 head, in eight districts. Cattle to the number of 4,099, in 
twenty-eight districts, are reported to have died from cancer and tuber- 
cular sw ellings in the thr oat, and from seven districts are reported out- 
breaks of ophthalmia. Twenty deaths from red water were reported in 
one district. 

Pigs have occasionally been found suffering from tuberculosis, cancer, 
and contagious catarrhal pneumonia. 


NOXIOUS ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animal in Australia at all dangerous to stock 
is the dingo, or native dog; but animals which consume ‘the pasturage, 
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such. as kangaroos, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, are equally deemed 
noxious by the settlers. The rabbits are the greatest pest. At one 
period over 100,000,000 acres were infested with them, and 25,280,000 
were destroyed in one year, and their skins paid for by the Govern- 
ment. So serious had the evil become in 1883 that a special Act was 
passed to deal with the trouble, and raise funds for the purpose by assess- 
ment on the stock in the infested country. An amended Act was passed 
in 1890, under which no subsidies are allowed, nor are assessments made 
towards the cost of destruction. It is estimated that over a million 
sterling has been spent in the destruction of rabbits, a portion of which was 
expended on wire tencing, which is considered the only effective method of 
dealing with the plague. One line of fencing extends from Narramine, on 
the Macquarie River, to Bourke, on the Darling River, a distance of 207 
miles; thence to Barringun, a further length of 84 miles, at an average 
cost of £82 per mile. This fence has now been extended from Narramine, 
along the western railway line to Blayney, thence to Murrumburrah and 
along the southern line to Corowa, the fences enclosing the railway being 
used to support the wire-netting. The length of the whole line from 
Corowa to Barringun is 703 miles. The wire-netting used on the sections 
from Corowa to Narramine is 17 gauge, 14 inch mesh, and 42 inches in 
width. The contract price for the netting was £31 per mile, and it is 
estimated that a mile of fence will cost about £60. Another fence has 
been constructed from the Murray northward, along the western boundary 
of the Colony, a distance of nearly 346 miles. The cost of this line was 
£26,135, or anaverage of £75 12s. 9d. per mile. The wire-netting used 
was 17 gauge, 14 inch mesh, and 42 inchesin width. Besides these 1,049 
miles of fencing erected by the Government, there has been a large 
amount of rabbit-proof fencing put up by individual pastoralists to 
protect their runs amounting, as far as can be ascertained, to about 
13,400 miles. 

For the destruction of noxious animals other than rabbits, the 
amount of assessment paid by stock-owners in 1892 was £37,734, and 
the Government subsidy was £7,753; the amount actually expended 
was £49,987. The number of kangaroos destroyed during the year 
was 144,712; of wallabies, 655,598; bilbees; 21; kangaroo rats, 
288,866 ; wombats, 33; bandicoots, 3,015; paddamellons, 43,931 ; 
wild pigs, 43,219; hares, 786,177; native dogs, 11,345; opossums, 
3,975; eagle-hawks, 4,443; crows, 35,359; emus, 6,167. The loss of 
stock from native dogs is reported to have been 104,141 sheep, valued 
at £21,770; while the loss from tame dogs is returned at 56,624 sheep, 
valued at £12,424. 

The reward paid for scalps of noxious animals differs greatly, accord- 
ing to the locality, and is determined by the various Boards. The prices 
paid were as follows :—For kangaroos, from ld. to ls.; wallaroos, 2d. 
and 3d.; wallabies, from 1d. to 6d.; paddamellons, from 1d. to 6d. ; 
hares, from 2d. to 8d.; kangaroo rats, ld. to 1s.; bandicoots, 3d. ; 
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native dogs, from 10s. to 63s. ; pups, 2s. 6d. to 10s.; opossums, 1d. 
and 2d.; wild pigs, 6d. and Is.; eagle-hawks, 6d. to ds..; emus, 6d. 
to ls. ; crows, ld. to 6d. 


DAIRY FARMING. 


Dairy farming has made progress of late years, and there is every 
prospect of its developing into a most important industry. The 
introduction of the factory system in convenient centres, the great 
improvements effected in appliances used in dairies, together with the 
establishment of direct railway communication with Sydney have done 
much towards developing this industry. Dairy farming is not now, as 
formerly, wholly confined to the farmers, as many of the graziers in a 
large way of business, especially in the costal districts, have lately 
turned their attention to the industry, and are likely to find it 
profitable. The breadth of land devoted to green food and permanent 
artificially sown grasses has been largely extended during the last few 
years, so that in March, 1893, the area thus sown was over 361,000 
acres. The greater part of this land is devoted to the depasturing 
of dairy cattle and as the area is still below the present requirements, 
an extension of this form of cultivation may be anticipated. At 
the beginning of 1893. the number of dairy cows was returned as 
365,110, distributed as follows :-— 


Northern Division :— ~ Southern Division :— 

116,845 

25,898 f é 
13,928 
83,471 

Central Division :— 

Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys .... 33,425 
County of Cumberland and Metropolis 19,192 


Tableland 37,765 
Western Slope 3,828 


94,210 


Constant attention to the peculiarities of the climate, and the wants 
of the colonists, as well as the judicious crossing of strains, have 
developed a breed of cows peculiar to Australia. This is especially 
the case in the coast districts immediately south of Sydney, though 
all well-known breeds of milkers are found in New South Wales. 
The milk yielded by the dairy cows of the Colony may be set down at 
about 131,440,000 gallons, of which the quantity consumed in making 
butter and cheese during the past year was about 64,000,000 gallons ; 
the weight of the butter made was 21,398,300 hb. ; the weight of cheese, 
5,018,296 Ib. The yield of milk per cow is a very variable quantity. In 
some of the principal dairy centres as much as 500 gallons is returned 
as the yearly average, while in other districts the yield falls far short of 
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this. For the whole Colony the average may be set down at 2 gallons 
per day for every cow milked, which, allowing for dry cows, is equal to 
about 360 gallons a year. The cost of maintaining a cow may be reckoned 
at £2 5s. per annum. 

The quantity of milk required to make a given weight of butter varies 
considerably according to whether the milk is treated by a separator or 
in the old fashion. A great proportion of the butter now made is what 
is usually termed factory or separator-made, and the average quantity of 
milk used per fb. of butter produced is 2°6 gallons, or 26 ib. 2 oz. For 
ordinary hand-made butter the quantity required is about 3 gallons, thus 
showing a saving of about 13 percent. by the former method, in addition 
to the extra value of the butter, the price during 1892 being from 2d. to 
3d. per tb. higher in the Sydney markets for the factory-made than for 
the ordinary kind. No statistics respecting the manufacture of butter 
and cheese were collected prior to 1887, when the quantity made was 
16,106,000 ib. and 5,780,000 tb. respectively. The number of hands 
employed at dairy farming in 1892 was approximately 10,000 ; of these 
685 were employed in the various factories. These latter numbered 254 
employing steam equal to 1,646 horse-power, the plant used being valued 
at £130,923. The principal factories are situated in the Shoalhaven, 
Camden, Kiama, Eden, and Richmond districts. The produce of the 
factories in 1892 was 10,141,066 tb. of butter, and 1,803,674 tb. of cheese. 

The following table shows the manufacture of ‘butter and cheese in 
districts :— 



































District. Butter. | Cheese. 
Northern Division :— th. Tb. 
CRE e ectece inne cbadt cine ccine even chamnlcoks 1,815,464 134,446 
MN iain cy ctl Vl se Sc bee coerk eh des'abe nds ese pea coe ves 645,353 102,125 
NW CRBC EMIS foc ences ctieoBhs ene tecdaceecseses scenes 213,989 2,067 
ROME eee, eeeeccte:. 2,674,806 | 238,638 
Central Division :-— —__—— | —____- —__. 
Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys ............... 1,681,215 38,554 
County of Cumberland and cn ae rere | 387,442 4,448 
ADR ENN cd. i lode venlic. «decks atdcanndewecewssees | 1,385,478 30,365 
NVIGRUGEMODO 5:05 cae bs be baies eecesaees be cdsekseveseves 57,856 900 
| 
Wee | 3,511,991 | 74,267 
Southern Division :— ee —___ 
5 ie hy AR a aa se Oe RR Rec ee dg SE | 13,076,116 4,482,167 
Se pe Sane Ry Pr aitetec MEP AHEM fear Ue Seca | 1,832,138 215,003 
WGUROERE MOC occ eco a eat oe ec tac | 280,928 8,109 
Potel 0 SL, 15,189, 182 | 4,705,279 
Wi eatin: DAIS: 35:ssn lise bese dkagte sala eeiees Sonat see 22,321 112 
LOU coterie te eee 21,398,300 5,018,296 


ee 
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The following table shows the imports and exports of butter and cheese 
for the last ten years :— 


























Butter. | Cheese. 
Year. . a — -— ——— aa 
Imported. Exported, | Imported. | Exported. 
Tb. Ib. | eae Tb, 
1883 1,813,504 778,635 | 161,753 | 259,742 
1884 2,791,936 621,264 725,177 _ | 247,337 
1885 3,624,992 521,473 | 769,148 123,585 
1886 3,129,392 286,944 | 1,229,334 85,815 
1887 1,034,544 1,041,152 | 318,099 247,826 
1888 2,258,704 764,960 691,148 300,375 
1889 1,904,737 662,489 | 955,494 300,750 
1890 838,703 1,120,044 212,801 | 288,902 
1891 1,410,508 572,212 | 260,428 | 109,965 
1892 729,510 1,757,319 | 136,597 82,897 


A large portion of the imports shown above was for the western districts 
of the Colony, where dairy-farming naturally has not been attempted, 
owing to the prevailing climatic conditions. The import into Sydney in 
1892 was nearly 1,500,000 tb. below the export, so that the metropolitan 
market is evidently in the hands of the local farmers. 

The value of the dairy industry to the Colony, excluding that of swine- 
breeding, is estimated at £2,500,000 for the year 1892. The value 
of milk not made into butter was £1,020,300, of butter £713,300, 
and of cheese £83,600. The return from poultry is estimated at 
£682,800. The dairy cattle of the Colony were valued at £2,045,000. 


SWINE. 


The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction 
with dairy-farming, has been very much neglected in New South Wales, 
so that in 1892 the number of stock was 58,683 less than in 1880. 
Considering the importance which the industry has attained in other 
countries, it is a matter of surprise that more attention has not been 
paid to it in this Colony, where the conditions of farming in many parts, 
more especially in the coast districts, offer great facilities for the 
raising of this class of stock. The estimated value of swine in the 
Colony at the close of 1892 was £375,000, and the estimated return 
therefrom for the year was about £334,700. The following table 
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shows the number of pigs in New South Wales for 1860 and subsequent 


periods :-— 


| 
+ | 
Year. 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Number of Swine. 


180,662 
146,901 
243,066 
199,950 
308, 205 
213,916 
154,815 
189,050 


1 


} 


) 


Number of Swine. 


208,697 
209,576 
264,111 
248,583 
238,585 
283,061 
253, 189 
249,522 


1884 211,656 


The number of swine slaughtered during 1892 was 140,022, of which 
58,021 were killed at the Metropolitan abattoirs, and the quantity of 
bacon and hams made was 5,107,077 ib., chiefly in the South Coast dis- 
trict. Itis probable, however, that a large number of swine are slaughtered 
for bacon-curing, concerning which returns are not collected. The 
value of the productions from swine for the year was £334,700. The 
following is a statement of the quantity of bacon and ham made in the 
various districts :— 


District. Bacon and Hams. 


Northern Division— tb. 

Coast 691,286 
426,990 
60,991 
1,179,267 

Central Division— , — 
Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys | 377,336 
County of Cumberland and Metropolis 88,260 
Tableland 598,796 
15,465 





1,079,857 
Southern Division— —— 
Coast 1,922,397 
738,713 
173,987 
2,835,097 


12,856 


—_————— 


5,107,077 
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The number of swine in each of the Australasian Colonies at the close 
of 1892 was as follows :— 





Colony. | Number of Swine. 


New South Wales 249,522 
Victoria 290,339 
Queensland 116,930 
South Australia , 81,180 
Western Australia 24,417 
Tasmania 59,267 
New Zealand ; 308,812 


1,130,467 


It will thus be seen that New Zealand has a larger number than 
any other Colony, its total being 308,812, or 27-3 per cent. of the whole 
herds ; Victoria ranked second with 290,339, or 25-7 per cent., and New 
South Wales was the next in order with 249,522, or 22-1 per cent. 


SLAUGHTERING. 


Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the pur- 
pose, but such establishments are very numerous. In the metropolitan 
district there are 64, and in the country districts 1,806 slaughter-yards, 
employing respectively 387 and 4,473 men ; in all, 1,870 establishments, 
and 4,860 men. 

The consumption of meat cannot be given accurately for the metro- 
politan and country districts separately, as several of the largest country 
slaughter-yards are carried on for the purpose of supplying the metro- 
politan market. For the Colony generally it is estim ated that the average 
annual consumption of mutton per inhabitant is 104°8 hb., of beef 176°8 Ib., 
and of pork 9:4 ib., making a total consumption of 291 ib. Allow- 
ance has been made in these figures for exports, and for meat consumed 
on stations. 

The following table shows the quantity of stock of each kind killed for 
food in 1892 :— 


Number slaughtered in 1892. 





Metropolitan. Country. Total. 


956,077 2,415,377 3,371,454 
21,692 63,036 84,728 
2,231 168,287 188,518 
61,593 61,465 123,058 
16,065 10,937 | 27,022 
62,781 77,241 | 140,022 
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To the quantity of sheep and lambs enumerated above must be added 
about 576,700 killed on stations, making the total number of sheep 
slaughtered 4,032,900. The mutton exported in various forms equalled 
about 1,350,000 sheep, so that the actual local consumption was 2,682,900. 

The value of stock slaughtered can be determined with exactness only 
for the metropolitan market. Taking all stock sent to the Homebush 
saleyards, at Sydney, during 1893, for the purpose of slaughter, the price 
of sheep averaged 7s. to 13s. for wethers, and 5s. 6d. to 10s. for ewes. 
For bullocks and cows the average price was £5 5s. per head. At the 
Abattoirs mutton sold at an average of 1d. to 14d. per lb., the skin 
being worth 2s. 3d., the fat 54d., and the heads 14d. each. Beef 
brought about 14d. per lb., the heads and feet being worth from 
ls. 6d. per set, fat 4s. per beast, bullock hides 10s, cow hides, 6s., and 
offal 3s. per head. Veal averaged 13d. per ib., the skin being worth 
2s. 6d. Good lambs brought 5s. each, and pork sold for 4d. per ib., the 
fat realizing about 3d. per carcase. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


If the pasture resources of New South Wales expanded at a ratio at 
all approaching that of the increase of live stock, the inability of the 
Colony to dispose of its surplus would not be a matter of material concern, 
for though all classes of sheep decrease in value after a certain age, the 
value of their wool, except in special and exceptional circumstances, is 
more than equal to the value of the grass they would consume. It 
unfortunately happens that under the present conditions of pasturage the 
number of sheep in the Colony is even now too great to be properly main- 
tained, so that the disposal of the surplus is a question of great and 
increasing seriousness. 

By “cast” is meant the number at such age when it would be more 
profitable to send them for slaughter than keep them, in the case of 
ewes for breeding, or further growth, in the case of non-breeders. The 
cast, expressed as a percentage of the whole of the sheep depastured, is 
a variable quantity, which, however, may be taken as ranging from 134 
to 143 per cent., so that for the present year the cast will not be 
less than 8,800,000, viz., about 4,050,000 ewes and 4,750,000 wethers. 
Against this there is a local consumption of 2,700,000, and about 
1,250,000 additional in the markets of the neighbouring colonies. 
This gives a total consumption of 3,295,000, leaving a present surplus 
of 4,850,000. 

There are already in the Colony works for preserving mutton, whose 
requirements have for some years past averaged about 775,000 sheep, 
while the present limited frozen-meat trade requires some 575,000 more, 
reducing the surplus to 2,350,000 sheep. In one sense this is by no 
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means a very large quantity, as it represents considerably less than the 
yearly consumption of London, and, compared with the total 
European production, it is but a trifling percentage. 

As regards the most economical method of dealing with the 
surplus, various plans have been proposed. Boiling down for tallow, 
which saved the pastoral industry fifty years ago, has again been 
suggested for adoption, but conditions have greatly altered during the 
interval, and good mutton tallow is now sold in the Sydney market for 
£23 per ton, at which price, after deducting expenses of casks and 
manufacture, and allowing for the value of the skin, wool, and other 
products, would leave the grazier the following prices for the various 
classes of sheep named :— 


Boiling Down.—Charges. 





sg 


Wages and maintenance 
Freight and incidental 


bS Ot 92 
Kirnojp Dr 





Total per sheep 





Tongue, oil, shanks, XC. .. .....seesesseeeeeeeeeees 
Skins (average 6 months wool) 


Total per sheep 


Net value of sheep 





The foregoing prices are certainly not remunerative, especially when 
cost of trucking or droving, or carriage of tallow to Sydney, and the 
maker’s profit have been allowed for. 

The practice of tinning meat has been in vogue for many years, the 


principal company now in operation being in receipt of a subsidy 
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obtained from a levy on certain stock-growers in proportion to the 
number of sheep sold by them in the Metropolitan market. The main 
design of the company is to keep up the price of sheep, and the grazicrs 
pay subsidy with this object in view. There is at best but a limited 
market for tinned meats, and the project of absorbing the surplus of 
the Colony in this way has never been seriously entertained. The 
export price of tinned mutton may be set down at 33d. per hb., from 
which, deducting charges of manufacture, and adding the value of the 
skin, wool, and other products, give prices as follows :— 


Tinning.— Charges. 





































































































Ewes. . Wethers. 
52 1b. 47lb. | 421b. 38 lb. 52 Ib. 4710.21 .420D: 
A aCe Ie OE aco BIE pe eat THe exe NT Eye ae nT TS de 
ELAN Res snot seer concse caesar seer neers ee Omi OO 3 BOmr Se rlunecd. «| alan? s | areas () 
Caskitrcetetcc rancor on eens 0 5/0 430 330 3/0 480 410 38 
Wages and maintenance.......... 1 23) 1 13) O 113 0 108} 1 24) 1 14) 0 112 
Freight and incidental .........,.. 0 6|0 53:0 430 320 630 53,0 48 

8 | | 
Total per sheep ............ 3 24) 2 4 2 49/2 123 58) 3 042 72 
Returns. 

Ewes. Wethers. 
52Ib. | 47lb. | 421b. | 38lb. | 52Ib. | 471b. | 421b. 
Some se | S-mGa| Seer earn de | eed aitee ade aus 
“TLUNNCG sMeCAUe hea eee haere 4 OF 3 54,2 93/2 6/5 0] 4 43/3 9 
DallOWs rice acc ccerecsanons eon nate 4 9% 4 2813 7313 0314 5/310/3 2% 
Skins (average 6 months wool)...|2 0; 1 93/1 73/1 542 0/1 981 78 
Tongue, soups, bone, &. ........ 010/0 9/0 8/0 7/010/0 9]0 2 
Total per sheep ...........- 11 8410 24/8 8317 7 he 3/10 94 8 92 
Net value of sheep ........... 8 6|7 43 6 32/5 588 98 7 886 2 





These, as in the foregoing instances, are prices in the Sydney markets, 
and therefore include trucking or droving charges, which should be 
deducted, as well as an allowance for profit to the persons conducting 
the manufacture. 
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The question of freezing mutton for the European market has been 
for some little time very prominently before the community. The price 
of New South Wales mutton in the London market varied during the 
first nine months of 1893, but the average may be set down at 344d., 
which would represent 14d. in Sydney, or other point of shipment. The 
local charges for killing, bagging, trucking, freezing, &c., represent about 
2d. per ib., but the skin, wool, and by-products are on an average equal 
to 3d. per Ib. of the carcase frozen, so that the price to the grazier may 
be set down as follows :— 


Freezing.—Charges. 


Wethers. 





| 52 Ib. | 47 Ib. 






































| 42 lb 

s. d. A. s. d. 
Bagging and freezing ........... Lad apnea NlagbAp nan | 0 9 0 8% 0 Jz 
Wages and maintenance ..........ceccssssceseessesces 1 43 1 2g 1 12 
Freight: and incidental «.,........0ssasoeseessscavencee oes | 0 8% 0 7% 0 62 
Total per sheep ..............002000 | 2 9% | 2 64 2 3% 

Returns. 
Wethers. 
52 Ib | 47 lb. | 42 lb. 
; 

s. d S- 8... Ge 
Prom WAGRS coe so oi os ea atotacs eee aera - 5 46 4104 | 4 44 
fg eee ene eOre errr Pert ser er eer Wastesaer cis 10 | 010 | O 9 
Skins (average 6 months wool) ................0000 20 | 1 1 72 
PURO, WOME A goose ean nap enera eacas es 0 23 | O 2 Q 24 
Total per GHG iso ois oka cnn nas | 8 7% 7 2% | 6 11Z 
Net yaiue of mheanys. 205 2554 cigsesacpeansess 5 9 | 5 8 | 4 8} 


From the foregoing figures must, however, be deducted the profit 
which the persons undertaking the operations of freezing have a right 
to expect. 

Although there has been a marked fall in the price of English mutton 
sold in London, it must not be assumed that this is entirely or even in 
a considerable degree attributable to the development of the frozen meat 
trade. The advanced prices obtained for English mutton in 1888 and 
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other years were due to a decrease in the quantity available for con- 
sumption, notwithstanding that the falling off was more than compensated 
for by an increase in the quantity of frozen meat imported. On the 
other hand, the advance in price obtained for frozen mutton in 1589 and 
other years was not due to a shortage in the supply of home-grown 
mutton, but to decreased importations. These circumstances, taken into 
consideration with the facts disclosed by the following table, would seem 
to favour the conclusion that in England the class requiring the locally- 
grown article is quite distinct from that using frozen mutton. The 
following table shows the consumption of fresh mutton in England ; the 
figures represent the number of animals, the weight of which cannot 
be given :— 





Locally-grown 
Year. Sheep available 
for Slaughter. 


Total 


Li y R . 
ive Imports Consumption. 


Frozen Imports. 














No. No. | No. No. 
1883 11,340,000 1,116,000 201,000 12,657,000 
1884 | 11,750,000 945,000 632,000 13,327,000 
1885 12,027,000 751,000 | 777,000 13,555,000 
1886 | 11,582,000 1,039,000 | 1,187,000 13,808,000 
1887 11,760,000 | 971,000 1,542,000 14,273,000 
1888 11,575,000 | 956,000 | 1,975,000 14,506,000 
1889 11,794,000 | 678,000 2,164,000 14,636,000 
1890 12,667,000 | 358,000 2,948,000 15,973,000 
1891 13,414,000 | 344,000 3,358,000 17,116,000 
1892 13,457,000 | 85,000 3,310,000 16,852,000 





A satisfactory solution of the question of disposing of the surplus stock 
by export to Europe is surrounded with great difficulty. It has not yet 
been ascertained whether a remunerative price for mutton can be main- 
tained in London, nor what is often lost sight of—whether the Colony, 
under the present conditions of stock-raising, is able to fatten off the 
surplus stock it now produces; this last is very doubtful. One of the 
essentials of a successful export trade is continuity of supply, without 
which the business cannot thrive. On page 566 there is given a state- 
ment of the estimated losses which the pastoralists have suffered through 
drought during a period of nineteen years. From this it appears that 
in only nine of those years has there been no loss through the seasons. 
In some of the other years the loss has been extreme, and a recurrence of 
similar seasons would leave little of the cast available for export, even if 
it were possible to fatten the stock. These are matters which require 
consideration in connection with the export trade from which so great 
hopes are entertained. 


The quantity of mutton imported into the United Kingdom during 
1892 was 190,396,000 ib. ; besides this, there was an import of 85,000 
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sheep. These two classes of imports would be equal to about 4,045,000 
carcases of Australian mutton, reckoning the average carcase at 48 hb. 
The present New South Wales surplus, after deducting the local demand, 
and the requirements of the meat preserving works is, as shown on 
page 595, 4,075,000 sheep. The following is a statement of the average 
wholesale prices obtained in various years “for English and frozen mutton 
sold in London :— 
































| | ee. 
f | Best New New | River || ~ Best New | New | River 
Year. | English. | Zealand. oe | Plate. Year. English. Zealand. | es | Plate. 
d. d. d. d. | d. 7 Fen d 

1883 9 7 $ 6 1889 8+ 53} 428 4! 
1884 72 | 6 dt 43 1890 | 8 | 48 jit 38 
1885 74 5555 qi 42 1891 | 7 | 44 4 34 
1886 8 | 54 4! 43 1892 7 | 4% | 33 4 
1887 64 41 + 3x5 1893 64 44 | 34 34 
sss | 74 | 44 | 42, Sys | | | | 








PART XX. 


Public Finance. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


ge system of keeping the public accounts in vogue in New South 

Wales differs from that of most of the other colonies, and has 
been the subject of much keen controversy ; its chief feature, and 
one that has been the cause of much extravagance in the past, is 
that the yearly balance-sheets do not indicate the actual state of the 
finances. The revenue returns, closing as they do with the termination 
of each year, call for no special notice ; not so, however, the statements 
of expenditure. Under the present system the exact liabilities charge- 
able against any given year cannot be ascertained until in most cases 
four or five years have elapsed, and then when the two sides of the 
accounts are brought together a different condition of affairs is often 
disclosed from that shown in the first balance-sheet. As far back as the 
year 1883 the Auditor-General] drew attention to the desirableness of a 
change from the present system to that of a cash basis. In his report 
for the year mentioned he refers to the matter in these.words : ‘Taking 
the cash receipts within the financial year as the actual income, and 
the cash payments within the same period as the actual outlay under 
the proposed system of appropriation, there would be no difficulty in 
arriving at a result sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 
Accounts prepared on such a basis by the Treasury would of course 
be uniform with those kept by departments individually, and this 
agreement would have the effect of establishing public confidence in 
their accuracy.” 

A proposal embodying a principle of accounts similar to that advo- 
cated by the Auditor-General, has on two occasions been before Parlia- 
ment as a clause in the annual appropriation bill, but the practical 
difficulties arising out of contracts for public works incomplete at the 
end of the year have doubtless weighed with the legislature in rejecting 
the Treasurer’s proposals; and until the construction of local public 
works is taken out of the hands of the central government and 
entrusted to local bodies, it seems improbable that the proposed system 
of accounts will be adopted. 

The following table gives the income and expenditure under the 
Appropriation Act of each year from 1879 to 1892. The accounts of 
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years prior to 1889 are practically closed, so that the figures here given 
show the relation of expenditure to income during those years. The 
expenditures of 1889 and subsequent years are as at the close of 1892 
but the outstanding lhabilities, according to the present system of 
accounts, are considerable, as may be judged by the payment during 
1892 of £735, 988 on account of the previous year, £142,847 of 1890, 
£7,924 of 1889, and £2,550 of 1888. The table is principally useful 
as showing that the total amount voted under the Appropriation Act 
was in most years largely in excess of the available income, a circum- 
stance which should have been known at the end of the fiscal year, 
instead of some years after it had expired :— 





























,, ee AES, 
Year.| Income. |-——— | Deficiency. | Surplus. | § E a 
During the , ter 
| year. ~~ ' Total. | | 3 5 3 
| £04 bee £ | ¢ L £ | ¢ 
1879 | 4,475,059 | 4,142,110| 834,292 4,976,402) 501,343 ........ 584,117 
1880 | 4,904,230 | 4,294,018] 681,545 4,975,563; 71,333] ......... 331,287 
1881 | 6,707,963 | 4,618,575 | 644,720 | 5,263,295 | ........ 1,444,668 | 407,523 
1882 | 7,410,737 | 5,202,971 | 1,197,601 | 6;330,572| ........ 1,080,163 | 524,160 
1883 6,470,341 | 5,881,164 1,021,724 | 6,902,888 432,547| ......... | 732,065 
1884 | 7,117,591 | 6,847,030} 810,388 | 7,657,418) 539,827] ......... | 598,426 
1885 | 7,587,368 | 7,537,243 | 1,786,334 9,823,577 | 1,736,209 | ........ (241,610 
1886 | 7,593,050 | 7,166,382 | 1,370,079 | 8,536,411! 943,361 | _...... _ | 72,469 
1887 5582810 | 7,810,357 | 988,799 8,799,156| 216,346] ......... | 18,815 
1888 | 8,886,332 | 7,684,669 | 940,894 | 8,625,563} 0......... 260,769} 20,211 
1889 | 9,066,941 8,228,562! 922,875 | 9,151,437 |) (| 5,693 
1890 | 9,494,584 8, 629,7 mel 936,402 | 6,566,110) °  Mivcesiae || 3677 
1891 | 10,036,185 | 9,633,045 735,988 |10,369,033 | poem pag | ak 








| 


| | 


1892 | 10,501,104 | 9,648,604 ......... | 9,648,604 | J 3 ieee: 





Leaving out of consideration the years in which the expenditure was 
authorised, in the following table will be found the amounts paid within 
each year as opposed to the figures in the statement just given which 
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shows the expenditure for the various years, no matter when the pay- 
ments were actually made :— 


Gross Excess of 


Payments 
inclusive of Special | 
Advances Recoverable. | 
| 


Receipts inclusive of | 
Recoveries of | 


Payments 
over 
Receipts. 


Receipts 
over 


Special Advances. Payments. 


£ 23 £ 
1,922,784 | | 1,922,784 
5,507,986 
5,783,687 
7,377,787 
7,410,774 


31 Dec., 1878 
1879 
1880 | 
1881 
1882 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 





6,670,582 
7,433,511 
7,589,296 
7,993,871 
8,683,943 





1,377,737 | 


1,281,678 
1,226,438 
1,289,482 


892,999 | 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 | 
1892 


9,583, 700 
9,350,347 
9,951,600 
10,184,850 
10,876, 164 


10,623,706 
10,795, 989 





FINANCIAL POSITION, 1878-92. 

From 1872 to 1877, years notorious for the wholesale alienation of 
the public estate, the yearly income was considerably in excess of the 
annual payments. At the end of the last year named there was a gross 
surplus to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of £3,951,074 ; 
but if allowance were made for the outstanding liabilities of 1877 and 
previous years, met subsequent to 1877, the credit balance would have 
been reduced to £2,509,270. The revenue for 1878, 1879, and 1880 
was not sufficient to meet the money appropriated and spent in those 
years, so that at the close of 1880 there was a balance, after all claims 
of 1880 and previous years had been met, of £1,896,329 ; but this 
amount was swollen to £4,423,975 by the surpluses in 1881 and 1882. 
Between 1882 and 1885 considerable sums were spent out of the accu- 
mulated suplus on specific appropriations and otherwise, with the result 
that this fund became practically exhausted at the end of 1885. As late, 
however, as 1890 small payments were made from accumulated surplus, 
but for liabilities contracted under the Appropriation Acts of 1883 and 
former years. Until 1883 the Government had, therefore, a reserve fund 
to meet any revenue deficiency arising prior to the year mentioned; bnt 
from 1883 no further assistance could be obtained from this source. 

During 1883, £732,065 was spent from the accumulated surplus; 
but notwithstanding the great assistance afforded indirectly to the Con- 
solidated Revenue of that year, 1883 closed its financial transactions 
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with £1,377,737 on the wrong side, and each year to 1887 was marked 
with an equally unfavourable result. In 1888, however, the revenue 
somewhat recovered, as the payments within that fiscal year were less 
by £510,865 than the actual receipts. 


DEFICIENCY OF 1886 AND PrREvious YEARS. 


With the solitary exception mentioned—that of 1888—the payments 
made on account of each year since 1882 have exceeded the receipts, 
and the constant additions to the debit balance had the effect of raising 
an accumulated deficit, as marked as the surplus of former years. On 
the 31st December, 1886, the debit balance of the Consolidated Revenue 
Account was £1,286,581 ; this was exclusive of outstanding liabilities, 
which were met between January, 1887, and March, 1890. At the date 
last mentioned, the deficit of 1886 and previous years was declared by 
the then Treasurer to be £2,608,237. To meet this large overdraft, the 
Government considered it necessary to obtain Parliamentary sanction 
for the placing of Treasury Bills, and an Act was passed in September, 
1889, giving authority to issue £2,600,000 of 4 per cent. Treasury Bills 
for the ‘ Deficiency Debt of 1886 and previous years,” which were to 
be paid off by annual instalments of not less than £150,000. The Bills 
were practically never issued outside the Treasury, the Trust Funds 
made available for investment being ample to absorb the whole. 


FINANCIAL PosiTion (REVENUE Account), 1892. 


The Treasury Bills raised during 1889-90 practically wiped out all 
liabilities to December, 1886 ; the 1887 accounts therefore commenced 
with a clean sheet, and the deficit now accumulating took its inception 
after that date. On the 3lst December, 1892, the cash overdraft of the 
revenue account (exclusive of the amount advanced to the General Post 
Office New Street Resumption Account) was £91,585. The financial 
statement of 1893 was delivered by the Acting-Treasurer in October of 
that year, and from the statements prepared, which bring the accounts 
down to the third quarter of the year, it was found that from 1st 
January to 30th September, a sum amounting to £1,589,920 was 
expended on account of the services of 1892 and previous years, which, 
after allowance had been made for advances recovered and recoverable, 
was reduced to £1,207,957, and this amount added to £91,585, the 
debit balance already alluded to, gives a total deficiency at the close of 
1892 of £1,299,542. 


FINANCIAL PosiTIoN (REVENUE Account), 1893. 


According to the Acting Treasurer’s Statement, the payments made 
during the first nine months of 1893, on liabilities of that year, were 
£6,771,151, and the estimated outstanding liabilities yet to be met 
were £3,329,135, giving a total expenditure of £10,100,286 under the 
Appropriation Act of 1893. Against this expenditure there was an 
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actual revenue received during the first nine months of £7,102,910, and 
a possible revenue of £2,419,082 for the last quarter of the year, and 
in addition to these amounts there were recoverable issues to the 
amount of £377,055, making a total income of £9,899,047, against a 
proposed expenditure of £10,100,286, or a deficit of £201,239. The 
deficiency debt of 1886 and previous years was practically reduced 
during 1893 to £1,902,884, and to this amount must be added the 
deficiency —£1,500,781—arising during the period 1887-93, which gives 
a combined deficit of £3,403,665 at the end of the latter year. With 
the object of adjusting the accounts up to 1893, it is proposed by the 
Government to issue deficiency bills to cover the deficit originating in the 
latter period, and to redeem them by yearly instalments of not less than 
£50,000, or at the rate of £200,000 per annum on the combined deficit. 

The balance-sheet of the Treasury for 1892, as audited by the Auditor- 
General is given below. Both sides of the account represent the gross 
amounts, no allowance being made for refunds, which amounted to 
£261,873. By excluding this item from revenue, the necessity of its 
inclusion under the head of expenditure would be avoided :— 


Dr. 


To Revenue Proper during the year 1892 :— £ 
Taxation 3,449,786 
Land Revenue : 2,214,062 
Receipts for services rendered 
General Miscellaneous Receipts 


10,501,103 14 4 
,, Advances repaid | 375,060 10 5 
,, Balance at the Debit of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund on 31st Dec., 1891 759 19 4 
,, Balance at the Debit of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund on 31st Dec., 1892 91,584 18 10 
== | 90,824 19 6 


£ 10,966,989 4 3 





By Payments during the year 1892 :— 
For services of year 1888 
29 


9,648,603 12 11 | 


bi] 


Total Expenditure, less advances 10,537,913 
,, Other Payments (advances, &C.)........:eseseeerereeeeceeseeeeteen eres 429,076 


£ 10,966,989 


eer ee 
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The advances and other payments shown refer to temporary arrange- 
ments of the Treasurer to meet pressing obligations ; this expenditure 
ultimately will have to be dealt with by specific appropriation or other- 
wise. The gross receipts, inclusive of recoveries of special advances, and 
gross payments, inclusive of special advances recoverable during 1892, 
previously referred to on page 603, were as follow :— 

Gross INcomeE. 
Total revenue and receipts £10,876,164 4 9 
Gross EXPENDITURE. 


Total expenditure for services of 1892 9,648,603 12 11 
Do do on account of 1891 and 

previous years 889,309 8 10 

Other payments (Advances, &c.) ............ 429,076 2 6 


Less— £10,966,989 4 3 
Treasury bills paid off......£21,000 
Do annual instal- 
ment, 1892 £150,000 £171,000 0 0 
—— —— 10,795,989 4 3 


Excess of payments over receipts during 1892 ......... 80,175 0 6 


REVENUE. 


Reliable information respecting revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
is not obtainable earlier than 1825, in which year the public receipts 
amounted to £71,682, and the expenditure to £93,020. 

From 1825 to 1840—a date memorable in the annals of the Colony 
as that in which transportation ceased—the advance in the revenue was 
very rapid. In that year the public receipts amounted to £683,112, a 
sum not again reached until 1853, two years after the discovery of gold. 
From 1853 to 1859 the revenue made great strides, and amounted to 
£1,522,668 for the year last mentioned. In December, 1859, the 
separation of Queensland took place, and consequently a falling off in 
the revenue occurred in the following year, the amount collected being 
£1,308,925. Since 1860 the income of the Colony has increased in a 
fairly regular manner, as may be seen from the following statement :— 


Year. — Amount. | Year. Amount. 








£ ] £ 

1860 1,308,925 1885 7,587,368 
1865 1,771,162 1886 7,593,050 
1870 | 2,102,697 | 1887 8,582,810 
1875 4,121,996 1888 | 8,886,332 
1880 | 4,904,230 1889 9,066,941 
1881 | 6,707,963 1890 | 9,494,584 
1882 7,410,737 1891 | 10,036,185 
1883 6,470,341 | 1892 10,501,104 
1884 7,117,591 
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The revenue proper during 1892 was £10,501,104, which was equal 
to £8 17s. 10d. per inhabitant. The absolute amount was the greatest 
ever collected, but compared with the population it was exceeded by that 
of 1882, when the revenue equalled £9 5s. 10d. per inhabitant. 

The revenue per inhabitant for each of the years given in the fore- 
going table was :— 


| 
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Year. | Amount. | Amount. 
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The amounts given above, as well as those in the other tables referring 
to revenue, represent the gross receipts. In every year refunds are 
made, so that the figures just quoted are somewhat too high. 

The revenue is usually classified under four main heads, Taxation, 
Land Revenue, Services such as revenue from railways, tramways 
water supply, sewerage, posts, telegraphs, and fees of various kinds, and 
Miscellaneous collections. The receipts under each class for 1860 and 
subsequent years are shown below ; the totals will be found in the pre- 
ceding tables :— 


Year. Taxation. | Land Revenue. Services. | Miscellaneous. 





£ | £ £ | £ 
713,218 | 312,869 196,527 | 86,311 
823,433 532,028 314,989 100,712 
1,045,330 478,070 481,416 97,881 
1,122,002 | 2,020,629 858,497 120,868 
1,417,294 1,646,436 | 1,594,082 246,418 
1,770,848 | 2,820,989 | 1,945,075 171,051 
1,903,413 2,914,394 2,363,085 229 845 
1,891,708 1,656,069 | 2,666,732 | 255,832 
2,152,854 1,753,344 2,942,643 268,750 
2,252,651 | 1,876,452 | 3,168,463 289,802 
2,611,822 1,644,018 3,089,347 247,863 
2,664,548 2,378,995 | 3,245,907 293,360 
2,681,883 2,268,253 | 3,665,578 270,618 
2,677,169 2,137,563 | 3,924,955 |° 327,254 
2,748,339 2,243,039 4,174,937 | 328,269 
2,916,344 2, 266,636 4,605,672 247,533 
3,449,787 2,214,062 4,591,498 245,757 
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The amounts received per head of population under each subdivision 
for the periods shown were :— 
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Year. Taxation. | Land Revenue. Services. Miscellaneous. 
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TAXATION. 


Import and Excise duties, License fees, and Stamp duties, represent 
the various forms of taxation in force in the Colony, and, if these are 
grouped under the generally accepted classes of indirect and direct taxes, 
the Stamp duties comprise the whole under the latter head. 

All the other Australasian Colonies, excepting Western Australia, have 
additional forms of taxation, such as land, property, income, and dividend 
taxes. In New South Wales attempts have been made to introduce land 
and income taxes, and quite recently a graduated income tax was passed 
by the Assembly ; but the Legislative Council rejected the measure. 
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It has been estimated on data obtained under the Census Act of 
1891 that the total income of the community is £66,400,000. The 
revenue derived from taxation during 1892 was £3,449,787, equivalent, 
therefore, to a tax of 5:2 per cent. on the average income of each person, 
or, taking the collections from taxation on a population basis, it will be 
found that for the last ten years the average amount contributed per 
inhabitant was something more than £2 11s., the bulk of which was 
obtained indirectly. 

The amounts received during 1892 under the several sub-heads of the 
main divisions of the taxation were as follow :— 


CUSTOMS :— =. £ £ 
Spirits, wine, ale, and beer 923,994 
Tobacco and cigars . 277,530 
Grain and pulse 134,709 
Hay and chaff 28,775 
Tron (galvanised) 30,666 

63,982 
29,290 
Sugar and molasses 136,876 
Timber (dressed and undressed) 62,795 
Oiher specie duvies n.sse cesarean eee gen ene eter 351,140 
10 per cent., £539,438 9 
ib, 88,68] See 
Miscellaneous collections 


Ad valorem duties 


Total, Customs 2,677,890 
EXCISE :— 
Ale, beer, and porter 134,096 
Duty on spirits distilled in the Colony 21,175 
Duty on tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 133,062 
Tobacco factory license fees 


Total, Excise 289,602 


LICENSES :— 
Retail and fermented spirituous liquors 
Billiard and bagatelle licenses 
Wholesale spirit dealers 
All other licenses 


Total, Licenses 132,500 


Stamp DorIEs :— 
Adhesive stamps 
Impressed stamps : 115,548 
Bank-note composition 30,933 
Probate, administration, and settlement duty 140,518 
Miscellaneous receipts 11,951 
Paid direct to Treasury by several Departments ......... 34,017 


Total, Stamp Duties 


Total, Taxation 
2 Q 
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The import tariff during the last decade has undergone various 
revisions. In 1884 the duties were slightly increased on certain articles, 
and during 1886 considerable additions were made to the specific list, 
while ad valorem duties, after having been in abeyance since 1873, were 
re-established. 

In the following year, however, the tariff was considerably modified, 
and the ad valorem duties again abolished. At the end of 1891 
considerable additions were made to the number of dutiable articles, 
and ad valorem duties were once more imposed on a much higher scale 
than formerly. 

Prior to 1884 the only excise duty in force was on locally distilled 
spirits ; in the year named, however, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
manufactured in the Colony were added to the list, and in 1887 an excise 
tax on beer was imposed, while the duty on distilled spirits was increased. 
Further particulars regarding Customs and Excise duties will be found 
in a subsequent part of this chapter, and on page 171, under the heading 
of ‘Shipping and Commerce.” 

The revenue under the head of “ Licenses” has been stationary for 
some years. During 1892 the amount collected was £132,500, of which 
£101,478 was obtained from licenses granted to publicans and brewers. 
The following is the number of licenses issued during 1892 :— 


Publicans 


The distillers’ licenses, except in the case of one establishment, which 
manufactures rum in large quantities, were not important ; 63 were held 
by vignerons, who manufactured brandy for fortifying wine ; 13 were 
for scientific purposes ; and 8 were apothecaries’ licenses. There were 
834 holders of publicans’ licenses in the metropolitan district, and 2,607 
in the remainder of the Colony; in the former case representing l| 
licensed house to every 494 residents, while in the latter the proportion 
is 1 to every 301 residents. During the past twenty-two years the 
number of licensed houses has increased from 2,187 to 3,441, equal to 
57°3 per cent., but during the same period there has been an advance in 
population equal to 140-2 per cent. There has been an absolute decrease 
in the number of houses since 1881, attributable to the operations of the 
Licensing Act, which came into force in that year. By this Act the 
granting of licenses was taken out of the hands of the ordinary Bench 
of Magistrates and entrusted to a Licensing Court, comprising magistrates 
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specially appointed. The alteration in the composition of the Licensing 
Court led to a stricter scrutiny of applicants and a consequent decrease 
in the number of licenses granted. The Act has also operated to decrease 
the number of hotels, by requiring a specified number of rooms for the 
accommodation of travellers, and, in cases where insufficient accommoda- 
tion was afforded, not a few hotel-keepers found it better to give up 
their licenses than to comply with the provisions of the Act. In 1882, 
the year after the new Act was enforced, the number of licensed houses 
in the metropolitan area was 940, and in the country districts 2,123 ; 
ten years later the numbers were 834 and 2,607 respectively, a decrease 
equal to 11°3 per cent in the metropolis, while the increase in the 
country districts was 22°8 per cent. The following table gives particulars 
respecting the number of public-houses, and the number of residents to 
each :— 





| N s ° . ° 
: eee Number of Residents in District to 
| Number of Licensed Houses. ° mes House. Dis 





| | | 
Ex mires Total. Metropolitan. 


| Metropolitan. | Total. 


; Extra 
ee eer le Memoranda Metropolitan. | M etropolitan. 


Sr en I I 5 (IE OIG ORT Rd 

| 584 1,603 | 2,187 | 230 227 
} 
} 


656 1,974 2,630 250 
883 2,464 | 3,347 249 
$23 2,356 | 3,179 





2,391 | 3,23 
2,424 | 3270 





3,368 








3,405 
3,428 
3,441 





3,441 


in 1886 the Stamp Duties Act of 1880 was amended, one of the 
important alterations being the abolition of the 1 per cent. general rate, 
and the adoption of a graduated scale of duties, on the estates of 
deceased persons, classified as follows :—Where the value of the estate 
is under £5,000, 1 per cent. ; £5,000 and under £12,500, 2 per cent. ; 
£12,500 and under £25,000, 3 per cent. ; £25,000 and under £50,000, 
4 per cent. ; over £50,000, 5 per cent. During 1893 an amendment 
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was inserted providing for the exclusion from duty of estates valued at 
and under £200 gross. 

The subjoined table gives the amount of taxation collected during the 
last 10 years ending with 1892, and the alterations referred to in the 
various duties will be traced in the return presented :— 





Imports. 


—_——— 
| 
. . 
. 


ie 


1,546,857 
1,726,811 
1,759,955 

2,068,571 

2,011,947 

1,883,058 

1,905,883 

1,888,321 

2,168, 265 


2,677,890 


Indirect. 


Excise 


£ 

12,193 

79,967 
116,497 
109,820 
204,420 
259,576 
261,371 
265,887 
288,198 
289,602 


| 
| 


Licenses. 


£ 

117,683 
120,028 
122,695 
125,438 
126,432 
129,591 
130,396 
133, 156 
133,103 
132,500 


Direct. 


Stamps. 


£ 
214,975 
226,048 
253,504 
307,993 
321,749 
409,658 
379,519 
460,975 
326,778 
349,795 


£ 
1,891,708 
2,152,854 
2,252,651 
2,611,822 
2,664,548 
2,681,883 
2,677,169 
2,748,339 
2,916,344 
3,449,787 














LAND REVENUE. 


In New South Wales, as well as the other colonies in the group, the 
whole of the receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lands are 
treated as public income. The proceeds from occupation—being rent 
—can with consistency be regarded as an item of revenue, but the 
treatment of the proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other 
classes of sales as ordinary revenue, is open to.grave objection. 

Prior to the year 1855 the revenue from lands was placed to a separate 
fund called Territorial revenue, which was dealt with apart from the 
general revenue of the Colony, but i in the year named the present practice 
was adopted on the suggestion of the then governor, Sir W. Denison. 
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The revenue for 1892 amounted to £2,214,062, grouped 


following heads :— 

SALES, &c. :— 
TNE GGEOTA GLO oe sce cece ces oo eet eas See eee Ore c eu ono ene enenee 
AINPTOVOR PUICHASCS, iCi vers aecr cet ee) oaete occas eeea seen teenie 


Newcastle pasturage reserve sales.........c..ccscscssescssovcceses ones ote 
Miscellaneous purchases 


PERE SRE ESHEETS EEE HEHEHE EHT CHF ees eeeeeeese 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES :— 
DDODOSIES ONE ecco econ cases eaten eee aremr eine aescacdesete asians casey 
Instalments and Interest (under Acts of 1875 and 1884) 
Interest on (under Act of 1861) 
Balances of 


eee eee eee eee 
ee ee ee ee ee a) 


ee ee ee ee ee | 


ee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


PASTORAL :— 
PARLOLAl LOABCR eee eee eae SURAT eae aCe RT eee eae 
Conditional leases 
Ocoupa tion licenses s.orss neces ein nc ec on een renee eeeieenon 
Homestead leases caer eee eae eee at Conner 
Annual and other leases 
Quit rents 


| 


oe 


CRO EHR HEHEHE HHH EH HHH HEHEHE SHH THEE HEEEH SHEE HEH HHH EH SHEE H HED 


Seer eee weer ee eee ee eee HEHEHE He FH SHH EEE Ee SHH EEE 


MINING :— 
MIM GTral LEGSOs ie cers eee cee GRU Teena ee oe 
Miuneralslicenses:-c.c2s no. creseece etek canceec ie: an Usa eee sais caee cantare aie: 
Leases of auriferous lands 
Dimers: TIGDUS eo cccsrace oe ctr ens wenn eas misacmmeasc ee senses ole repens 
Business licenses 

Xesidential leases 


eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
Pe ee 
ee ee oe 2 


ee 


Ce ee ee 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND RECEIPTS :— 


Timber licenses; vOyalty. @Cs ci coe cos est ve ses accevec secs minameconaseee: 
Fees on transfer of runs ......... Ee aaiuisaa redtonapcoeerc tesserae ie aeeere tees 
Fees on preparation, &c. of title deeds....................ccseeccseees oe 
Survey lees: (under Act Of 1889) a2 022...scc. tse sseesceteseces deeecevees 
ATH OUHeRFOCEIDES a oucectisesscctcoseaeescces tarececeer sleds curcnescrereCeee. 

OUB Livres scee tes eceeeectcrerstes corecesesnesrtute eon raeeas cones 

Total, Uand revenue. ccs .ce sa eeaceceereeeh eee eee canaace: 


CECH HEHE LEH ESSE HEES HSER HEE EES SHH EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HED 


under the 


£ 
200,214 
11,327 
10,427 
2.196 





£224,164 


110,695 
705,436 
96,141 
58,953 








£971,225 





447,656 
165,292 
161,293 
76,076 
41,335 
562 








£892,214 





15,260 
1,475 
7,693 
6,073 
2,638 

210 

10,5383 


£43,882 








£936,096 





15,463 
1,335 
2,635 

43,950 

19,194 


£82,577 





a 








£2,214,062 
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The annual income from Public lands has varied considerably since 
the 1861 Act became law. In 1864 the minimum revenue was reached, 
the gross amount received being only £297,866, equivalent to 15s. 6d. 
per inhabitant, while in 1877, the year of maximum revenue, the gross 
receipts amounted to £3,236,277, or £5 2s. 11d. per inhabitant. The 
operation of the various Land Acts is dealt with exhaustively in the 
chapter on Settlement ; it will be here only necessary to point out that 
prior to the passing of the 1884 Act the whole area of Crown lands 
was available for free selection, including the areas held under pastoral 
leases. The Act mentioned, however, improved the condition of the 
pastoralist by granting him fixity of tenure of one-half of his run 
for a term of years, the leasehold half being, during his tenure, exempt 
from conditional purchase ; but the leases were appraised at a higher 
rent, which considerably increased the revenue in the following years 
from this source. In 1890, an Act was passed, under which the 
rents of Crown Leases, as appraised in 1884, were determined anew, 
and in cases in which the new appraisement was less than the 
previous one, the Government refunded the amount which had been 
overpaid, with interest at 5 per cent. The first refunds under the 
Act were made during 1892, in which year the amount, including 
interest, was £128,259. 

The total revenue during each of the twenty years covered was as 
follows :— 





| 
| | 
Occupation, &c. | Gross Revenue. | Refunds. | Net Revenue. 
| 





£ 

845,410 
1,163,572 
1,760,570 
2,513,404 
2,967,857 
2,076,011 
1,386,687 
1,382,026 
2,483,338 
2,455,041 
1,269,469 
1,363,483 
1,314,357 
1,206,424 
1,221,776 
1,212,283 
1,149,171 
1,275,658 
1,270,512 
1,195,389 





£ 
292, 504 
262,594 
260,059 
259,599 
268,420 
249,701 
245,337 
264,410 
337,651 
459,353 
386,600 
339,861 
562,095 
437,594 
1,157,219 
}] 055,970 
988,392 
967,381 
996, 124 
1,018,673 


1,644,018 

378,995 
2, 268,253 
2,137,563 
2, 243.039 
2,266,636 
2 214,062 


| 


£ 
25,506 
57,926 
61,723 
169,304 
233,174 
223,954 
18,816 
41,119 
95,967 
116,846 
162,492 
174,323 
105,841 
98,71] 
71,954 
57,469 
87,063 
84,349 
149,295 
286,513 


£ 

1,112,408 
1,368,240 
1,958,906 
2,603,699 
3,003,103 
2,101,758 
1,613,208 
1,605,317 
2,725,022 
2,797,548 
1,493,577 
1,579,021 
1,770,611 
1,545,307 
307,041 
210,784 
050,500 
158,690 
117,341 
927,549 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
] 
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The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads (a) Auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (6) 
Conditional sales or lands obtained under the system of deferred pay- 
ments ; (c) Rents from pastoral, mining, and other classes of occupation. 


LAND SOLD UNCONDITIONALLY. 


The subjoined table gives the amount annually received from land 
sold unconditionally for twenty years ending 1892 :— 








i 
| 
Improvement 


‘Selection Purchases and 


| Improvement 
after Provisional Total. -_ Auction 


lo . 
Selection} purchases and| 
after Provisional 
Auction. |_Pre-emptive 
Right Sales,&c.| 


| c > 
cine? 


| Auction 


| Sales. Auction. 
| 


Year | ‘ 
Pre-emptive | Sales. 
Right Sales,&c. 








£ £ £ 
300,229 | 104,496 347,930 
553,973 | 106,042 | 396,570 314,663 
1,019,053 | 102,440 504,549 1,626,042 419,494 
| 1,561,243 | 98,280 | 754,552 | 2,414,075 262,436 


1,967,043 | 166,730 707,427 | 2,841,200 || 177,032 














1,059,419 | 125,664 | 730,384 | 1,915,467 | 108,982 


| 
437,964 | 42,495 696,927 | 1,177,386 | 169,664 | | 55,723 | 225,887 


566,404 | 351,885 | 1,311,693 | 2,229,982 || 








146,868 | | 44,328 | 191,696 


707,594 | 417,715 | 1,042,205 | 2,167,514 23,950 224,164 





{ 
698,981 66 516,654 | 1,215,701 || 160,695 | ......| 58,996 | 214,601 


It will be observed that the alienation of the public estate by means 
of auction sales and other forms of unconditional sales attained its 
highest point during the years 1875 to 1878. <A temporary lull took 
place in the two following years, but in 1881 and 1882 the sales 
reached nearly the same proportion as before. It was not until it 
had become evident that the indiscriminate alienation of the public 
estate was threatening the vital interests of the country that this form 
of sales was stopped. In 1883, the unconditional sales were almost 
completely suspended, the receipts therefrom immediately falling from 
£2,167,514 in 1882 to £338,234 in 1883. 

The fact had forced itself upon the attention of the authorities that 
this wholesale alienation of Crown lands was not due to the demand 
created by the normal progress of settlement, but was the outcome of 
an unhealthy rivalry between the two principal classes of settlers—the 
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pastoral tenants, and the free selectors. Besides this, the estate of the 
country was being parted with without any conditions as to improve- 
ments or settlement, and as the great object of land sales was to 
promote settlement, it was deemed advisable by the Government to 
temporarily suspend land sales by auction, and ultimately it was decided 
to limit the area annually sold. 

The receipts under the heading of improvement purchases have 
largely declined, this is partly due to the 1884 Act limiting the area 
sold to 1 acre and under instead of 640 acres as heretofore. 

Pre-emptive right sales, the proceeds from which are included in 
those of improvement purchases, ceased after the passing of the 1884 
Act. 

The remaining forms of unconditional sales do not call for any special 
comment. 


CONDITIONAL SALES, 


Conditional sales, that is, land alienated under system of deferred 
payments, were first introduced under the Crown Lands Act of 1861 ; 
under the provisions of this Act the purchaser was required to pay the 
balance of the purchase money three years after the date of the pur- 
chase, or, by paying the 5 per cent. interest on the unpaid balance, the 
completion of the purchase could be indefinitely postponed. 

In the majority of cases the purchasers were quite content to adopt 
the latter alternative. Under the 1875 Amending Act the instalment 
principle was first brought into operation and was continued under the 
existing law. 

From 1862 when conditional sales commenced, to the end of 1892, 
the area of land applied for amounted to 31,993,121 acres, and the 
gross receipts from this source were £17,384,369 which, divided under 
each of the different headings, were as follows :— 


Deposits £6,971,168 
Balances 1,588,902 
Instalments 5,563,589 
Interest Account 1861 3,260,710 


£17,384,369 


The figures shown however represent the gross revenue, but in the 
case of deposits large sums have been received which were afterwards 
refunded, as the ground applied for was not open to selection. The 
area set down as sold conditionally is on this account also greatly over- 
stated, and, moreover, includes the area of selections which became 
forfeited for non-fulfilment of conditions, or on other grounds. The 
actual area sold conditionally up to the close of 1892 was 22,361,561 
acres, and the area for which title deeds have been issued was 2,246,094, 
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leaving a balance of 20,115,467 acres on w hich the conditions remain 
unfulfilled. The amount due to the Tr easury on conditional purchases 
was, at the end of 1892, £14,251,500. 

The following table eon S fhe gross and net revenue for each of the 
twenty years, ending with 1892: 





Amounts received. | 




















| \Instalments| Nee 
rear aden te Interest | _ SE eee 
| Deposits. | under Acts | under Act | Balances. Total. 
| 1875 Pil fee 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1873 | 347,930 aiteves 54,402 38,354 | 440,686 14,345 | 426,341 
1874.1) 396;570" |) ae.se: 63,344 43,643 | 503,557 32,712 | 470,845 
187032450507 Onl eects 75,919 58,610 | 573,699 36,325 | 537,374 
1876 | 496,053 7,134 99,329 61,700 | 664,216. 74,370 | 559,846 
1877 | 424,954 10,782 | 126,657 61.071 | 623,464 95,413 | 528,051 
1878 | 399,437 23,775 | 160,544 47,183 | 680,939 80,290 | 550,649 
1879 | 231,116 87,293 | 170,986 37,030 | 526,425 12,255 | 514,170 
1880 | 290,587 | 113,535 | 204,640 41,911 | 650,673 28,256 | 622,417 
1881 | 592,966 | 129,547 | 253,357 92,009 |1,067,879 72,475 | 995,404 
1882! 621,617 | 129,921 | 287,527 | 109,677 |1,148,742 | 92,804 |1,055,938 
1883 | 424,968 | 137,136 | 310,727 58,404 | 931,235 | 131,092 | 800,143 
1884 381,550 183,081 | 326,184 61,466 | 952,281 | 134,932 | 817,349 
1885 | 120,861 | 487,399 | 151,725 68,864 | 778,849 86,868 | 691,981 
1886 | 112,331 | 514,136 | 129,968 74,530 | 830,965 69,024 | 761,941 
1887 90,520 | 561,496 | 123,091 97,085 | 872,192 41,986 | 830,206 
1888 ; 102,906 | 578,960 ; 113,403 | 100,980 ; 896,249 35,319 | 860,930 
1889 | 111,134 | 607,205 | 110,380 | 105,761 | 934,480 30,602 | 903,878 
1890 | 204,306 | 649,924 | 104,864 91,177 |1,050,271 36,512 1,013,750 
1891 | 167,629 | 701,784 | 107,174 | 102,229 |1,078,816 46,996 |1,031,820 
1892} 110,695 | 705,436 96,141 58,953 | 971,225 | 37,871 | 933,354 


mi 
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The various amending Acts have influenced, to a certain extent, the 
annual receipts, and less stringent conditions of improvement and 
payment have acted as a stimulus to the revenue. As previously 
shown, the amending Act of 1880 granted large concessions in the 
way of settlement, and the result was that the gross receipts rose from 
£650,673 in 1880 to £1,067,879 and £1,148,742 in 1881 and 1882 


respectively. 


OCCUPATION. 


To understand the figures given hereunder in regard to occupation, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that prior to the 1884 Act coming into 
force the principal forms of lease were pastoral, annual, and special. 
Under the authority of the above Act opportunity was afforded to the 
pastoralists to divide the areas under occupation into pastoral leases and 
occupation licenses, and in the Western Division a new form of tenancy 
was introduced, namely, homestead leases. 


The pastoral and homestead leases were granted for a term of years, 
but the occupation licenses have to be renewed annually. The free 
selectors were also afforded means of adding to their holdings by being 
allowed to take up adjoining lands as conditional leases, which, ulti- 
mately, if the combined area of the conditional purchase and the 
conditional lease did not exceed a certain limit, could be conditionally 
purchased. 


The pastoral leaseholds were appraised at a higher rent under the 
1884 Act, but during the appraisement the rents were collected under 
the old assessment, the lessees, however, being liable for the increased 
rent from the date the Act became law. 


In 1887 the rents were paid on the basis of the new tenure, and, by 
an Act passed in that year, the arrears of rent were made payable over 
a period of two years with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
In 1886 the receipts amounted to only £374,896. In 1887 and 1888, 
through the operations of the Act, they had increased to £1,079,534 
and £917,190 respectively. 


During 1890 the pastoral leases in the Eastern Division expired, 
and the areas were thrown open for conditional purchase and 
conditional lease. The result was the revenue from occupation licenses 
fell off, while that from conditional purchases and conditional leases 
increased. 


The gross revenue from occupation other than mining for each of the 
twenty years ending with 1892 is given below. During 1892, as 
mentioned on page 614, £128,259 were refunded to Crown lessees, under 
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the “Crown Rents Act” of 1890; theamount for 1892, given in the 
subjoined table, will therefore be less by that sum :— 
Se SU ee Nn eee 


Pastoral 


Year. 
Leases. 


£ 
183,561 
181,040 
180,911 
173,026 
178,778 
165,775 
158,776 
166,261 
221,149 
343,333 
273,486 
268,155 
140,436 
131,883 
644,279 
526,447 
512,481 
362,048 
402,053 














| 


Licenses. 


191,045 
185,562 
161,293 


Occupation | 
| 





Homestead 


Leases. 


59,880 
76,076 








| 
Conditional 
“ | Leases and 


| Quit-rents. 


Leases. 


37,992 
59,645 
67,974 
87,896 
101,416 
138,699 
147,028 
165,292 





Annual 


£ 
30,510 
33,996 
40,528 
49 066 
51,328 
50,317 
52,057 
56,364 
64,854 
65,911 
66,644 
61,201 
16,074 
19,147 
18, 104 
23 460 
27,040 
27,633 
34,262 
41,897 


214,071 
215,036 
221,439 
222,092 
230,106 
216,092 
210,833 


| 999 625 


286,003 
409,244 
340,130 
329 356 
504,589 
374,896 


1,079,534 


917,190 
890,991 
760,888 
828,785 





447,656 | | 892,214 


IcsenensaeE en nn ttc 


MINING. 


The receipts from leases and licenses under the Mining Act, do not 
form a very important item in the land revenue, as the total collections 
during 1892 were below £44,000. 

During 1888 when mining speculation ran very high, the receipts 
under each head showed a large advance over previous years. “Increases 
were particularly noticeable in the mineral leases and leases of auri- 
ferous lands, a considerable number of which were taken up in the 
Albert district at Broken Hill and Silverton. The amounts collected 
under each head respectively were £62,904 and £15,647, as against 
£26,754 and £7,878 in 1887. As the excitement in mining circles wore 
off, the demand for leases declined, and the returns for 1892 were con- 
siderably below those of former years. Under an Act passed in 1884, 
royalty on minerals was established ; but was not enforced till 1890, 
owing to a doubtful clause in the Act ; the amounts collected prior to 
1892, however, were small, but during that year the collections from 
royalty were equal to one-fourth obtained from mining occupation. 


SERVICES. 
Receipts from Railways, Tramways, Water Supply, Sewerage, Post 
and Telegraphs constitute the bulk of the revenue from services, the 
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balance of the revenue under this head being made up chiefly of dues 
and fees of various kinds. 

The total revenue has considerably increased of late years, but so has 
the expenditure, and the figures shown are not wholly an index of 

z 

progress. The only services which can be considered as self-supporting, 
that is to say, yielding sufficient revenue to cover working expenses and 
interest on capital debt, are the Tramways and the Metropolitan Water 
Supply and Sewerage. The total amount received under the head of 
each service during 1892 was as follows :— 


Receipts for Services Rendered. 








Railway Receipts :— £ £ 
AMV RYE osoroca tic scot cecvevenest rou rer ae riimeretactec ete: 3,114,027 
DEPOIN WAYS cxcagcutclt 52 cesar rceseeucnineeoaiea en 302,469 
Total, Railways................. reyes —— 3,416,496 
Post Office :— 
POBCRRO! strc e ahs aN RSA edo bdsob co vowscocvescdbacs 447,731 
Electric Telegraph receipts....:............ ceecceeecoes 172,284 
Telephone 2eeeipimiic: Gis; seseajiee lobe i rvicesccosech cee 11,399 
Commission on money orders ..............;0ceeceeeeces 19,221 
TGtAl, POSSAPee 6 oo sdkecca ssc —_— 650,635 
Water Supply and Sewerage :— 
Metropolitan Water Kates ...........:....c.ccccecscecse 163,006 
Hunter River District Water Rates ...............5.. 5,947 
Country Towns Water Rates ................cc000 eee 5,612 
Metropolitan Sewerage Rates.................ccccseeees £6,688 


Total, Water Supply and Sewerage ... —— 261,253 





Miscellaneous :— 


Distt TCMEITIOS 7-5. 252 026s os ccocr esos ese: peoeeseneseaieete: 11,652 
Fees for Escort, &c., of Gold ......... ie a eee eee te 466 
Pilotage, Harbour and Light Rates, and Marine 
Board Fees ........ eer eee 65,287 
Fees, Registration of Brands ...............;....cecse0e 1,409 
FUblig BaMUOl OCB 226. ac. eee ast ese secre 77,524 
Agricubtural College. i2.5205sscsseccrsievsssesse, cess: 1,657 
Fees of Office :— 
On Certificates of Naturalisation .................. 130 
Rapistrar-Gomoral sy sc sareei.ct eds si. svcessecessgeeise 35,844 
Prothonotary of Supreme Court..................... 8,021 
Registrar of Probates ..........0005 secccsssccseeeeee 1,546 
je Lr aL 5, Ae ee en Se a nee 3,087 
Curator of Intestate Estates ....................0... 1,401 
Bankruptcy Court..... ..... .. Ewineaaccestsscpessestee 6,379 
NOPE oo o-secsce cane hordes OPC OTE OECTA CATE 2,256 
Districl: COurtsin. sce caret eae ee 8,974 
Courts of Petty Sessions ...................ccceceecees 10,229 
SS ireppenanyy: WA MBEOTB o.oo ce cee scnee cease sieesasc ose ses 2,382 
Department of Mines’ ...:......00.02 Jecscosesosceoses 1,510 
OGRae AOR io ses sce. heen eco oeteavecers asco uyectses 23,060 
DOM FOOB oon oe eee te ae ———— 263,114 





—— 


Total, Receipts for Services rendered ............ 4,591,498 
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The revenue derived annually from services, distinguishing the 
principal services for the twenty years ended with 1892, was as 
follows :— | 





| | | 
1 | 


Post 





Year, | Railways. | Tramways. | moet |WatersiPP)| Miscella- | Total 
| | | Telegraphs. | Sewerage. | neue | 
Ca ee Se ns 
£ | £ | ¢£ £ | £ | £ 
1873 483,574 | cceoes 1585497 poe acess 86,803 728,874 
1874 ES DAY 74 Be EnGoonc | T4057 OSS eee 88,333 770, 894 
1875 598,664 | ...... | 164,008 | ...... 95,825 858,497 
1876 GyfepoUYA | ecoorec | 1905882 Scie: 96,053 965,327 
1877 799947 cess | 224,449 | waves 95,136 1,119,532 
1878 860;52855|" eye. | 226-4057 erent 96,892 1,183,582 
1879 976; 898.4, tense | 259 i OFF | eetecsece 92,234 1,328,302 
1880 1,170,583 18,981 | 286,184 |  ..... 118,384 1,594,082 
1881 1,398,486 61,198 330,414 |  ...... 154,977 1,945,075 
1882 1,703,850 | 124,244 | BOO LO COE ne cades 176,466 2,363,085 
1883 1,891,593 | 189,535 | 403 (94 cece 181,810 2,666,732 
1884 2,082,117 | 219,896 442,964 |  ...... 197,666 2,942,643 
1885 2,271,986 | 220,705 472,064 | wees 203,208 3,168,463 
1886 2,158,802 | 230,260 436, 2100 [eee 214,075 3,089,347 
1887 2,284,975 | 225,360 | 524,298 | ...... | 211,274 3,245, 907 
1888 2,518,132 | 241,148 | 562,909 100,974 | 242,415 3,665,578 
1889 2,616,637 | 258,498 597,988 150,259 301,573 3,924,955 
1890 2,736,144 | 277,777 629,894 238,041 293,081 4,174,937 
1891 3,138,704 | 300,579 648,553 | 251,639 266,197 4,605,672 
1892 3,114,027 | 302,469 | 650,635 261,253 263,114 4,591,498 











The State Tramways were first brought into operation at the latter 
end of 1879, and the Board of Water Supply and Sewerage closed its 
first year’s transactions in 1888. 
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The figures just given should be read with the rates per inhabitant 
stated for the same years which will be found on page 608. The income 
derived by the Government of the country from services has, with little 
interruption, increased year by year; this, however, is only what would 
naturally be expected in a growing community, but it is satisfactory to 
be able to record that the income compared with population has also 
increased. Thus on referring to the page just quoted it will be seen that 
the rate per head in 1892 was £3 17s. 9d.; in 1885, £3 8s. 4d. ; in 1880, 
£2 3s. 1ld., and,so on as far back as 1860, when the small sum of 
Ils. 6d. per head was obtained, This progressive increase is undoubtedly 
largely due to the strong impetus the construction of railways, from 
which three-fourths of the revenue from servicés are derived, has given 
to the general production of the country, but it would be unreasonable 
to expect that such a rate of increase will long continue. Compared 
with population the value of the production of the Colony is enormous, 
but as much of this production is due to the largeness of the territory, 
and not directly to the labours of those who occupy it, its value will, 
under present conditions, cease to increase at the same rate as population 
does, and as the revenue from services naturally depends upon the amount 
of production, it will not only cease to increase at its present rate, but 
will ultimately decline. 


RAILWAYS. 


With the exception of 84} miles of private railways and 63 miles of 
private tramways, the services under these heads belong to the State. 
According to a statement in the Auditor-General’s Report for 1891, the 
Railway service yielded asmall net profit after all expenses had been 
met in 1881 and 1882; since those periods the net revenue has not 
equalled the interest payable. 

It will be noticeable that during 1892 the revenue has declined ; but 
as a corresponding decrease in the expenditure has been effected, the 
loss to the country has not been so great as the figures would appear to 
show. The tramways in 1888 paid only 1-98 per cent., in 1892 and 
1893 the net profit equalled 5-28 and 5-51 per cent. respectively. 

The questions of railway and tramway earnings and expenditure are 
dealt with exhaustively in another part of this volume ; it will not there- 
fore be needful to discuss these matters at length in this chapter. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 


The collections under the head of Water Supply and Sewerage include 
the returns of the Boards operating in the metropolitan area and 
Hunter district. These Boards form part of the local government 
scheme, and, as considered as such, it is open to question whether the 
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receipts and expenditure connected with them should be included in the 
general account. The loans, however, from which the works have been 
constructed, form part of the public debt ; the interest payable, there- 
fore, is rightly included as an item of the general accounts. 

The Metropolitan Board was established in 1888, and the Hunter 
District Board has only just closed its initiatory year, being established 
in 1892. The operations of the Boards are more fully dealt with in the 
chapter on “Local Government.” The small item under “ Rates,” 
amounting to £5,612, the balance of the receipts under this head, was 
collected under the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1850. 


POST AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The receipts from the Post, Telegraph, and Money Order services 
have increased year by year ;.but so, also, has the expenditure. The 
total receipts for 1892 were £650,635, and the expenditure £759,017, 
showing a loss on the year’s transactions of £108,382, in addition to the 
amount of interest payable on the cost of construction of electric tele- 
graphs and Government buildings occupied for the different branches ot 
the service. These services are carried on, as far as possible, on com- 
mercial principles, nevertheless the desire of the Government to extend 
the facilities of both the post and telegraph to every part of the Colony 
has led to an expenditure each year in excess of the receipts. 

According to departmental reports, the revenue and expenditure 
during 1892, on similar lines to those given in the public accounts, were 
as follows :— 





Revenue. | Expenditure. 


| og | ¢g 

Post: OfiCes.coccretce ceria eaten ses Maaica nance Ne STaeee 447,946 447,726 
Electric Telegraph Department 185,014 269,791 
Money Order and Government Savings Bank 19,309 | 22,601 
Miscellaneous 39,874 





£652,269 £779,992 








From the above return it would seem that the loss on working of this 
department is largely due to the telegraph service, and if the interest 
on construction be omitted from consideration, it will be seen that the 
postal branch is almost self-supporting. It is quite possible that the 
principle of affording the benefit of postal and telegraphic communi- 
cation to every district in New South Wales would be adhered to even 
if the system ultimately failed to become self-supporting ; but the time 
cannot be far distant when the revenue derived will more than meet the 
expenses. 
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OTHER SERVICES. 


The balance of the revenue, collected under the head of services, 
consists of fees of office, public school fees, pilotage and harbour dues, 
and others, as set forth on page 620. The revenue derived from the 
services above-mentioned is merely nominal, as the cost of the work 
performed, in nearly every case, far exceeds the revenue. The amount 
received under each head during 1892 was :— 





HOGS OF ONIOE oc tye fous. sepa ec cnesere sera tah reeei es £105,119 
EL DLIG OGRGOL (GOB cccesc snort i cessicceavesseren tices 77,524 
Pilotage and harbour dues ................0e0eeeee 65,287 
OUR Cr IGOR ieee aang cantaiectee ieee ete ie 15,184 

£263,114 


GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


The revenue derived from other sources, besides Taxation, Lands, and 
Services, amounted to only £245,757 in 1892, made up by rents, fines, 
and forfeitures, and a variety of miscellaneous receipts. The following 
was the amount collected under the various heads :— 


Rents, exclusive of land ...... De nudiges talswateiyen £98,091. 
Balanoed, ane, MeGse sos ssccvesksvatserdestcsperes 47,500 
Fees; .colleotions, G6. oc cisececscssecesescvecelorese 36,638 
Sales of Government property, &c............... 29,245 
Wines BUG LOTAGIURPOS 5. cesle cee r eee ee 18,996 
Interest on bank deposits, &¢..............cc cece 6,809 
Other reccagyte sc: cerisescs.assct coseeveecscctccesteees 8,478 

£245,757 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


As shown in the opening pages of this chapter, the statements giving 
the actual payments each year from revenue are misleading if taken as 
indicating the total expenditure on liabilities contracted within the 
current year. ‘The payments of each year shown are for part of the 
liabilities of the year and a proportion of the liabilities of former 
years. 

During 1892 the gross expenditure, less advances, amounted to 
£10,537,913, of which sum £9,648,604 was expended on account of 
services rightly chargeable to the year itself, whilst the balance, 
£889,309, was for the services of 1888, ’89,’90, and 91. The figures 
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given in the subjoined table give the actual payments during each 
current year, and must be accepted with the qualifications referred to :— 








| 
Public 
| Instruction. | 


Post and 
Telegraphs. 


Water Supply and 
Sewerage. 


Railways and 


Immigration. 
Tramways. i 


Year. | 


££ 


42,084 
113,606 
214,015 
313,821 
833,317 
787,945 

1,031,715 
1,442, 328 
1,582,603 
1,727,621 
1,710,487 
1,695,716 
1,823,950 
1,782,530 
2,037,168 
2,357,031 
2,150,220 





| 
| | | 


| 
| 


134. 185 

124,002 
265, 693 
395, 102 
418,490 
443,354 
504,055 

542,181 
574,309 
610,916 
634,077 
616,371 
625,183 
648,993 
694,634 
759,017 


ie 
| 
: 


55, ‘020 

80, 566 
132,688 
176,490 
385,408 
530,927 
614,756 
729, 121 
817,201 

752, 899 
741,090 
718,582 
673,267 
697, 224 
721,248 
769, 746 
847,790 


31,535 
50,219 
52,036 
35,402 
32,251 
7,854 
8,073 
5,916 
4,564 





Total Expenditure. 
| Interest on Debt | | Other Expendi- 
and Extinction | ture, including 

of Loans, 





From accumu- 
lated surplus. 


| Public W orks. From revenue of 


Total during 
| current year. 


fiscal year. 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 





£ 
165,759 
267,720 
933, 162 
565,479 
715,994 
719,740 
795,198 
870,045 
1,047,322 
1,300,184 
1,579,679 
1,692,421 
1,745,695 
1,805,770 
2,045,656 
2,130,016 
1,979, 327 


| 








£ 

936,765 
1,118,149 
1,198,761 
2,019,841 
2,853,689 
2,872,220 
2,892,497 
3,477, 634 
3,697,408 
3,900,598 
4,312,952 
4,414,352 
3,819,541 
4,220,638 
4,011,924 
4,443,119 
4,718,439 


£ 
1,312,777 
1,734,807 
2,602,980 
3,341,324 
5, 226,869 
5,375,055 
5,823,650 
7,062,023 
7,812,585 
8,320,327 
9,005,043 
9,202,241 
8,710,690 
9,186,962 
9,549,885 
10,478,673 
10,537,913 








331,287 
407,523 
524,160 
732,065 
598,426 
241,610 
72,469 
13,815 
20,211 








£ 
1,312,777 
1,734,807 
2,602,980 
3,341,324 
5,558, 156 
5,782,578 
6,347,810 
7,794,088 
8,411,011 


9,192,655 

9,553,562 
10,478,673 
10,537,913 


The following table shows the amount of the actual payments during 
each calendar year, and the total expenditure on the services of each 
year, irrespective of the date the payments were made for the years 


Zen 
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covered in the period 1878-1888. It is not possible to give returns 
later than 1888, as there are outstanding liabilities of years subsequent 
to that date still to be met. It will be seen on comparing the returns 
obtained under each system, that the amounts vary, in some years con- 
siderably so, and this conclusively proves that the actual expenditure 
during the calendar or current year is not an index of the growth or 
otherwise of the yearly expenditure from consolidated revenue, 
whether considered as a whole or under the several sub-heads ; and so 
long as the revenue and expenditure accounts close on different dates 
this irregularity will exist. | 

The expenditure for each year (1879-92) under the two systems 
was :— 

Total expenditure on liabilities of each 
| year irrespective of the year the payments 


were made (inclusive of expenditure 
from accumulated surplus). 


Actual payments during the calendar 
year (inclusive of expenditure from 
accumulated surplus). 





Amount. | Per Inhabitant. Amount. | Per Inhabitant. 


£ 
1879 5,838,903 
1880 5,558, 156 
1881 5,782,578 
1882 6,347,810 
1883 7,794,088 
1884. 8,411,011 
1885 8,561,937 
1886 9,077,512 
1887 9,216,056 
1888 8,730,901 
1889 9,192,655 
1890 9,553, 562 
1891 10,478,673 
1892 10,537,913 


£ 
560,519 
306,850 
,670,818 
854,732 
,634, 953 
,255,844 
5 

6 

8 

6 


m 


> 


— 
SO OrsT Oo “1 lO OO 


a) 
CO OMODOOWIWMHY 


565, 187 
08,880 
12,971 
45,774 


mT ON cowwe 


—) 


5 
5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 


2 
3 
3 


fumed 
— 


Accounts not yet closed. 


£ 
8 
7 
| 
fs 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 


_ — pam se wm 
DOWWNWAOWATIROOOHNWOS 
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The most noticeable feature in the table given on page 625 is the 
increase in the expenditure on railways and tramways, and in the 
interest and other expenses of the public debt. The first of these 
requires little comment, as it is dealt with elsewhere under Internal 
Communication ; it will suffice to say that this amount represents the 
charge for working the public railways and tramways, and is really paid 
out of money already earned by them. The question of the interest on 
loans will be found treated at length in the part of this chapter devoted 
to the consideration of the public debt. With the figures of interest are 
included the amounts paid out of the general revenue towards reducing 
the public debt. These sums are by no means large, and in 1892 
amounted to about £265,000, viz., £150,000 in redemption of Treasury 
Bills, £40,000 the instalment (less interest) due on loan 31 Vic. No. 11, 
and £75,000 towards reducing the public debt on railways. 
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The subjoined table gives the expenditure per inhabitant under the 
leading sub-divisions on the basis of actual expenditure within the 
current year; the returns presented must, therefore, be subject to the 
qualifications expressed :— 


Year. 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Year. 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


1892" 


Railways and 
Tramways. 





| 


| Interest on Debt 
and 
Extinction of 
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Loans. 
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9 
13 
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3 
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Water Supply 
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Total Expenditure. 


From Revenue 


of Current 
Year. 


> ARES FE be 
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514 4 
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7 O 6 
7 510 
8 8 6 
8 16 ll 
819 5 
9 5 9 
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aD 
§ 12 3 
813 4 
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| From 
| Accumulated 
| Surplus. 
© ss..d 
09 1 
010 8 
013 2 
| O17 6 
| O13 7 
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| 0 1 6 
| 0 0 4 
| 0 0 4 
| O 9O 1 
0 0 1 
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In the figures already given of the revenue of the Colony, it will 
have been noticed that the amount received on account of services 
rendered, that is, the earnings of the railways, tramways, water supply, 
and other receipts, are included with the general revenue. ‘This is 
almost a matter of necessity so long as the expenditure includes interest 
on the public debt incurred to promote these services. Asa consequence 
of this system, the annual cost of maintaining these services is also 
included in the expenditure. The figures given on page 625 do not 
admit of a ready distinction being made between these two kinds of 
expenditure, but as the information is necessary for the right under- 
standing of the public accounts, the following statement has been. 
compiled, which shows the progress of expenditure as classified under 
the three headings—public works and other expenses of the general 
government ; working expenses of railways, tramways, water supply and 
sewerage; and interest on public debt. In addition to the actual 
expenditure, the rate per inhabitant is given :— 


Expenses of General Working Expenses of 
Gov car bes and Public Railways, Tramways, Expenses of Public Debt. 
Works. Water and Sewerage. 


Per Total 


Per 
Inhabitant. : | Inhabitant. Total. 


Per 
ftom | nnn Total. Inhabitant. 


£ 

42,084 
113,606 
214,015 
313,821 
839,231 

787,945 | 

1,031,715 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


£ 
165,759 
267,720 
933,162 
565,479 


| 


Co 2 


1,104,934 
1,353,481 
1,455,803 
2,462,024 
3,999,631 
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1,047,322 
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1,579,679 
1,692,421 
1,745,695 
1,805,770 
2,045,656 
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The figures in the foregoing table are carried back as far as 1860, 
but conditions have so greatly changed in the thirty-three years which 
have since elapsed that reference to these years can serve no useful 
purpose. If the period elapsing since 1880 be examined, it will be 
found that the expenses of general government have increased by some- 
thing like 58 per cent. ; but, as population also increased at about the 
same ratio, the rate per inhabitant remained almost unchanged. The 
general tendency in progressive communities is for the cost of govern- 
ment per inhabitant to decline as population increases ; the operation 
of this law is, however, not to be traced in the figures just given. 
During the last thirteen years embraced in the statement, the cost of 
government has varied between £4 17s. 11d. and £6 Qs. 4d., the years 
of least expenditure per inhabitant being 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891, the 
highest being 1883 and 1884. Under the cost of general government 
are included civil, military, and legal expenditure, post and telegraph 
services, education, and such public works as are constructed out of 
ordinary revenue. The expenditure per head of population on account 
of some of these services—viz., post and telegraphs, education, and 
some minor ones—has either been stationary or declining. The position 
of the State as the constructor of small local works prevents that 
decrease in the expenses of general management which is so desirable. 
The absence of a law placing the responsibility of such works upon the 
districts concerned has necessitated the expenditure of large sums upon 
works only locally important, and not strictly chargeable to the public 
revenue. The District Government Bill recently placed before Parlia- 
ment proposes to remedy this state of things, and a decrease in the 
expenditure upon public works may be anticipated when this important 
and much-needed measure is passed. The falling-off in the expenses of 
public debt is due to the non-inclusion of the sum of £288,750, paid in 
London during September. The advice of this was received by the 
Treasury too late to admit of the amount being charged to 1892. 


TRUST FUNDS. 


Owing to the operation of certain Acts and the necessity of 
remuneratively investing the funds of Savings Banks, the Government 
especially in recent years has had the custody of considerable sums of 
money in trust for specific purposes, and though the greater part of the 
funds so held are ostensibly at call, they are found to be extremely 
useful in adjusting or otherwise assisting both the General Revenue 
and Loan Account—they, in fact, form a strong reserve, upon which 
the Government may fall back in time of need, especially when, as at 
present, its finances are out of gear. The Trust Account already forms 
an important branch of the public finances, and its importance is 
yearly increasing, owing to the additions constantly being made to it, 
not only from sources already existing, but also from the opening of 
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new accounts. The following statement of the amount of Accumulated 
Funds will show how rapidly the account has grown since the year 
1875 :— 
£ 

1875 757,909 

986,729 

2,515,110 

3,381,992 

6, 103,969 


The general rate of interest allowed on money held by the Treasurer in 
trust is 4 per cent., whether the funds be invested or not. An 
exception to the general rule was made in the case of a portion of the 
deposits made by the New South Wales Savings Bank, which was 
originally placed with the Treasurer at 5 per cent., but now, by mutual 
agreement, at 44 per cent. 

The funds may be separated into two classes—those subject to the pro- 
visions of the Audit Act, and those not so subject ; in the latter class 
are included chiefly moneys belonging to the Supreme Court. The funds 
may also be divided into those bearing interest in accordance with 
statute, or upon which it has been arranged to pay interest, and those 
upon which no interest can be claimed. 

The following is the distribution of the funds on which interest is 
payable, whether invested or otherwise. The statement is. brought 
down to the 30th September, 1893 :— 


| | 


Classification. | Inyested. camel Total. 


Trust Funds— 
Civil Service Superannuation Account 338,000 
Special Deposits Account— 

Bankruptcy Estates Account | 7 | 7,000 14,000 
Bankruptcy Unclaimed Dividend Fund | | 2,585 2,585 
Government Savings Bank Account | 2,664,667) 419,146 | 3,083,813 
Municipal Council of Sydney Sinking Fund 6,500, 10,011 16,511 
Savings Bank of N.S.W. Deposit Account..| | 310,000; 310,000 
Master in Equity Account 58,694 | 360,694 
Master in Lunacy Account 7 36,342 78,126 
Curator of Intestate Estates Account | 114,610; 114,610 
Permanent Trustee Co. . | 20,000 
Perpetual Trustee Co. 20,000 
Sydney University 4,000 5 29,000 
Miscellaneous 330,561 | 330,561 


£ £ 
146,261 | 484,261 


| 
| 
| 





Sr a a 


| 


£ 3,734,512] 1,129,649 | 4,864,161 


} 





It will be seen that the Government can legitimately use the funds 
held by it in trust to the fullest extent provided that the demands 
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during the course of each year are promptly met. The Treasurer has, 
however, to obtain parliamentary approval of the securities in which 
the investments are made, but this is in all cases a purely formal 
matter. 

The following statement shows the credit balances of the accumulated 
Trust Funds on the 30th September, 1893, by comparing it with the 
figures given above it will be seen that the Treasurer had in hand 
£1,239,809 on which no interest is paid :— 


Trust Funds (subject to Audit Act)— - 
Public Instruction Endowment Account 204,765 
Civil Service Superannuation Account 
Police Reward Fund 
Police Superannuation Fund 
Trust Moneys Account 
Special Deposit Account— 

Government Savings bank. nearer ee ree see enes 3,083,813 
Savings Bank of New South Wales 310,000 
Assurance Fund Real Pr SbErey Act 124,788 
Other Special Deposits 1,133,149 


Other Accounts held in Trust— 

Railway Loan Redemption Fund 150,000 

Treasury Notes Withdrawal Account 

Supreme Court Moneys— 
Master in Equity Account 360,694 
Master in Lunacy Account 78; 126 
Curator of Intestate Estates Account 114,610 
Prothonotary Account 


INERAL LOAN ACCOUNT. 


The loans account, unlike that of the consolidated revenue, is kept on 
a cash basis, the actual payments made during the calendar year being 
accepted as the annual expenditure. The balance is carried forward 
and debited or credited, as the case may be, to the account of the follow- 
ing year. Prior to 1879 the moneys raised by loans could only be used 
for the purposes specified in the authority under which they were raised. 
In the year named, however, the Loan Fund Amalgamation Act (42 
Vic. No. 16) was passed, which provided that the proceeds of loans 
should be placed under one general account ; the Act, however expressly 
stipulates that no portion of the money included in this account should 
be applied to any purpose other than services authorised to be provided 
for by loans. Under this system it is possible to keep the balance to 
the credit of loans account lower than formerly. A separate account 
must, however, be kept of the expenditure under the specific appropria- 
tions as well as the total under each Appropriation Act, 
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The following statement gives the financial transactions under the 
loans account, from its commencement to 30th September, 1893 :— 


Bonds, Stock, &c., sold to 30th September, 1893. 


To Amount of Debentures, Funded and In- 
scribed Stocks sold (funded Debt), from 


Amount. 





Detail. | 


£ Ss. d.| 


commencementof Loans Account in 1853/58, 759,329 9 2 


Amount of Treasury Bills sold (Unfunded! 
Debt) under Acts 53 Vic. No. 9, and 55 
Vic. No. 7 


Total amount of Debentures, Funded and) 

Inscribed Stock, and Treasury Bills sold 
,, Amount of Funded Debt | 
outstanding ............ £50,784,359 9 2 


Amount Unfunded Debt 
outstanding............. £6,052,884 0 0 


? 





6,002,884 0 


Total, Public Debt 56,837,243 


», Amount of Funded Debt 

redeemed absolutely £7,974,970 0 0 
», Amount Unfunded Debt 

redeemed absolutely £450,000 0 0 


Total, redeemed 





65,262,213 9 2 


Distribution of Expenditure from Loans, to 30th September, 1893. 
Railways and Tramways 38,343,133 12 11 


Telegraphs 

Water Supply and Sewerage 
Wharves, Docks, Harbours and Rivers | 
Public Buildings (including School Buildings) 
Roads and Bridges 

Fortifications and Military Works ......... : 
Immigration 


Total Public Worksin New South WaleS 

By Liabilities on Municipal Water and 
Sewerage | 

», Public Works, Queensland, prior to sepa- 





», Treasury Bills raised under 53 Vic. No. 9! 
(deficiency of Revenue) paid off | 

,, Agent-Genera] (not yet distributed to pro- 
per services) | 

,, Loans repaid by New Loans 

», Balance due on Treasury Bills (Deficiency 
OL ROMO) oor ce ce ocs cesta res ceddens eee: 

», Amount short raised | 








} 


Cr. Balance Loan Account, 30 Sept., 1593 


816,489 14 11 
6,152,627 6 5 
3,315,131 16 
2,256,995 3 
844,001 4 
1,131,478 14 
569,930 0 


rOomwIreNw oO 





53,429,787 12 


262,000 0 
49,855 8 


450,000 


200,000 0 
5,503,630 0 


2,052,884 0 0 
2,804,426 9 6 
——| 4,857,310 9 6 
64,752,583 10 7 
509,629 18 7 


65,262,213 9 2 
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STATE OF LOANS ACCOUNT, 1892. 


The transactions under loans account for 1891 closed with a debit 
balance of £1,305,157. The following year, therefore, had attached to 
it a heavy liability, in addition to the ordinary current expenditure on 
services to be provided for out of loan funds. 

The total sum raised and credited to the account during 1892 was 
£3,509,544, and to this amount was added the balance of the 1891 
loan brought to account during 1892, amounting to £2,001,016, which 
together gave a total available for expenditure of £5,510,560. Against 
this sum there was a liability of £6,129,351, of which £3,014,681 was 
for expenditure on works, £1,809,513 for repayment of loans and loan 
receipts returned, and the balance, £1,305,157, represents the over- 
draft previously referred to. 

The transactions of 1892, like those of the preceding year, closed 
with an excess of payments over receipts, which amounted to £618,791. 

The sums credited to the loans account during 1892, and their 
equivalents in stock, were as follow :— 




















Stock Sold. Amount 
Class of Stock —___.—_| , credited to 
; | Loans Account 
Date. Amount. during 1892. 
£ £ 

Balance of £4,500,000 floated in 1891....... 1891 2,138,337 2,001,016 

Kunded'Stock=..0...5a..e eran er eae 1892 227,000 226,596 
5 % Debentures converted into Inscribed| 

LOCKE (aeseee secs tteaee nent ree etl meee es 294,200 294,200 

Treasury Bills, London....................0000 008 | 1892 2,250,000 2,238,748 

in MV OANOY so csrcscfecssdencestescees 1892 750,000 750,000 

LOCAL acct ence eectsareee eee peeves | nee onees 5,659,537 5,510,560 


STATE OF LOANS ACCOUNT IN 1893. 


The expenditure of 1893 from loan funds promises to be much less 
than in the two former years, judging by the payments made during the 
first nine months of the year. As already shown, the debit balance 
from the previous year’s operations was £618,791, but when this was 
satisfied the total payments up to 30th September, 1893, were less by 
£509,630 than the receipts. The receipts during the period named 
were £2,693,576, of which £1,671,360 was obtained by the sale of 
Funded Stock, £994,329 from Treasury Bills, and £27,887 from the 
sale of Inscribed Stock in the hands of the Agent-General. 

The liabilities of the nine months were £2,183,946, of which 
£1,548,455 was for expenditure on services belonging to the year, 
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£16,700 for repayment of loans, and the balance, £618,791, the over- 


draft of 1892. 


The loan expenditure on account of the various services during the 
five years ending 1892 was as follows :— 









































1888. 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892, 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
AMARA S eyes cc. eos car wee eee, 1,000,829 601,939) 1,133,910) 2,870,990; 1,798,681 
TROBUWANGs. osc ics ees eee erent 2 56,592) 140,366 36,246 
Telegraphs....... Perr rrr | 6,770, 26,499 8,686, 40,000 25,837 
Whiter SRIDUEY 555. 52h cce see | 205,877, 299,783) 227,401) 444,916) 271,582 
MMP OUMRD 63.5.3 55 ocnnsscncccsencenn 60,941 71,821| 224,623) 303,595) 281,462 
Wee VIR i 5 icc cnecdkden cane so 336,870 172,665 52,624) 222,808) 47,837 
PMOKS Co. 530 seer eerie | $1,949 29,050 10,530 8,110 1,360 
Harbours, Rivers, Navigation| 56,823 97,590 144,261 155,306, 136,143 
Public Works and Buildings...| 55,238 87,940) 170,870) 334,652) 247,655 
Roads and Bridges........ ...... 11,701 5,599 21,971 75,327 90,027 
Harbour Defences and War- 
like Materials............... | 122,296 56,440; 46,952) 111,896) 54,439 
Naval Stations, Port Jackson) . 52,013 15,574 42,768 42,201 23,412 
| 1,191,307) 1,464,900) 2,141,218) 4,750,167) 3,014,681 


Municipal Works taken over 


by State 85,000 158,533 


1,464,900) 2,999,751) 4,750,167) 3,014,681 
901,100) 718,000) 246,400) 1,809,513 


Coveseseseeeceasreccoedeoe| Ew gwuwvit eesees | m&@sJwenverey i eecsvsee | -06806606 


Actual Expenditure ......... | 2,076,307 
Loans repaid by New Loans...) 487,100 




















Nominal Expenditure........| 2,563,407 2,366,000) 3,017,751) 4,996,567| 4,824,194 





* Included under Railway Services prior to 1890. 


As will be seen by the foregoing table, the proceeds of loans are 
expended on account of very miscellaneous services, but the works are 
almost wholly of a kind for which the expenditure is justifiable, as it 
has been a practice of long standing to charge the cost of constructing 
public works, other than those of national importance or built equally 
for the requirements of the future as of to-day, to the general revenue 
of the Colony. 

The bulk of the loan expenditure may be placed to the account of the 
construction of railways, tramways, water supply, sewerage, and electric 
telegraphs, of which services tramways, water supply and sewerage are 
self-supporting, while the remainder yield a considerable proportion of 
the sum required to pay interest on capital debt. 

In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the expenditure was 
moderate, loans were hard to raise, and interest high; but latterly, as 
the conditions under which loans could be contracted became favourable, 
especially since 1875, few of the colonies set any bounds to their require- 
ments. It was a repetition of the old experience, the opportunity 


engendered the desire, and the open purses of the investors tempted the 
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colonies to undue borrowing and lavish expenditure. | What is termed 
a ‘vigorous public works policy” was the order of the day, and 
works were pressed forward which under other circumstances would not 
have been undertaken, or have been held back until the growth of popu- 
lation warranted their construction. The plethora of money has been 
harmful in many ways, but is most apparent in the construction of not 
a few branch railways in gytlying and sparsely-settled districts, which 
do not pay even their working expenses, with the consequence that the 
interest on loan capital has to be met out of general revenue, and in 
some instances the present generation will pass away before this con- 
dition of affairs will be remedied. But when every allowance has been 
made for unwise or improvident expenditure, it will be found that by 
far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans has been well expended. 
In some instances, as the subsequent pages show, it will be years, taking 
a most hopeful view of the situation, before the revenue-producing 
works, as a whole, will yield a sum sufficient to pay working expenses 
and interest ; nevertheless, a practical consideration of the conditions 
which surround Australasian settlement will demonstrate that in some 
instances the construction of these works was justifiable, for apart from 
the certainty that they will be ultimately self-supporting, they have 
already materially assisted in developing the country’s resources, and 
have largely enhanced the value of the public estate. 

The following statement shows the expenditure of Loan Funds to 
30th September, 1893, distributed under the principal heads of service :— 


Service. Amount. 


Percentage 
to Total. 


Directly Productive Works— £ 
Railways 36,743,834 
Tramways 1,599,299 
Water Supply | 4,119,440 
Sewerage | 2,033,187 
Electric Telegraphs ... | 816,490 
Docks and Wharves | 1,765,785 


Total 47,078,035 


Harbours and Rivers | 1,549,347 | 
Roads and Bridges , | 844,001 | 
Immigration 569,930 | 
Fortifications and Military Works 1,131,479 | 
Other Public Works 2,306,851 | 


Total all Services 53,479,643 | 





Outstanding Treasury Bills to cover 
deficiency of Revenue 2,052,884 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Total Expenditure | 55,532,527 | 
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It will be seen that out of the total amount, £53,479,643, shown in the 
above statements, £47,078,035, or 88 per cent., has been expended on 
directly productive works yielding or capable of yielding revenue towards 
meeting the charges for interest. Besides the sum just referred to, 
£4,650,344 has been spent on other works of a permanent nature, such 
_as roads and bridges, improvements to harbours and rivers, lighthouses, 
schools, and public buildings, which, though not directly productive, have 
been undertaken for the development of the resources of the Colony, 
and for facilitating settlement. The balance of the £53,479,643, viz., 
£1,751,264, was expended on unproductive services—the items being 
£1,131,479 for fortifications and military works, £49,855 on public 
works in Queensland prior to separation, and £569,930 for immigra- 
tion. As for this latter amount, as it was spent to encourage settle- 
ment, it is a moot point whether it might not with some propriety be 
classed amongst productive services. 

The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemp- 
tions during each year and up to the end of each period since 1860, 
was as follows: 


During each year. At the close of each year. 


Amount. | Per inhabitant. Amount. | Per inhabitant. 


£ Ee. d. 
3,050,654 — $15 
5,395,335 13 3 
8,450,937 16 

11,312,377 19 
16,770,852 22 


£ 
377,564 
554,872 
621,913 
1,149, 152 
1,668,638 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 


aw ~? 


— 
em) 


wo wo = = ee me 
1 


bho 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 





2,397,368 
2,832,759 
3,265,711 
3,674,706 
3,896,145 
3,766,356 
1,965,019 
1,991,307 
1,464,900 
2,141,218 
4,750,167 
3,014,680 
1,548,455* 





| 


no _ =| = — & we PP LCR W 





19,168,220 24 


22,000,979 
25,266,690 
28,941,396 
32,837,541 
36,603,897 
38,568,916 
40,560,223 
42,025,123 
44,166,341 
48,916,508 
51,931,188 
53,479, 643* 





* To 30th September. 


26 
29 
31 
34 
37 
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In several years of the foregoing series the amount of money ex- 
pended exceeded the loans raised, and in those years advances were 
made to loan funds from consolidated revenue or other funds. The 
figures in 1888 and certain subsequent years are exclusive of transfers 
of obligations from municipalities made in these years, which, however, 
were in reality not properly chargeable against them. 

Previous to 1875, the loan expenditure on works was moderate, and 
calls for no special comment. In the year named, however, the amount 
spent was more than double that of 1874, and this year may be con- 
sidered the starting-point of what was called, in certain circles, a period 
of vigorous public works policy. The figures in the table speak for 
themselves. In regard to the year 1891, and in some degree to 1892, 
it may be as well to note that there was a large expenditure on 
account of quadrupling a portion of the main line in the metropolitan 
area—a work of urgent necessity, without which the Railway Commis- 
sioners professed themselves unable to work, with safety and efficiency, 
the large interests entrusted to them. Besides this expenditure a sum 
of £1,000,000 was expended on reconstruction of rolling stock and 
permanent way, which being for renewa!s, was properly a charge 
against working expenses, but the sum was advanced to the Commis- 
sioners from the Loans Fund in accordance with a special Act of 
the Legislature, to be repaid by them presumably out of the earnings 
of the railways under their control—the annual payment in redemption 
of the advance being fixed at £75,000. It has been pointed out in 
various parts of this chapter that the railways do not, at present, earn 
sufficient to meet the whole of the interest chargeable on their capital 
cost, so that the payment of the instalment in the manner provided 
is an impossibility, and although the sum of £75,000 appears in the 
public accounts as being repaid from railway earnings, it is in reality 
a charge on the general revenue of the Colony. 

To safeguard public interest and minimise the possibility of improvi- 
dent expenditure on works whether proposed to be constructed from 
oans or consolidated revenue funds, a Parliamentary Standing Com- 
mittee is appointed during the first Session of each Parliament. All 
proposed public works estimated to cost over £20,000 must be investi- 
gated and reported upon by this Committee before being finally con- 
sidered by Parliament. This system has been in vogue since 1888, and 
has been attended with success. 

The growth of the loan expenditure, so marked in the past decade, 
is hardly likely to be continued, as apart from the salutary check brought 
about by the Committee’s investigations, railway construction in the 
future, for which most of the loans have been raised, will be confined 
to perfecting the various systems in operation, and the gradual extension 
of the coast lines north and south. 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 


In 1842, debentures to the value of £49,500, having a currency of 
two years and bearing interest at the rate of 54d. per day, or £8 per 
annum, for every £100 of stock, were issued for the purposes of immi- 
gration. This, as well as the succeding loans, nine in number, raised 
prior to 1855, was obtained locally; in the year named, however, the 
Colony placed on the London market the first instalment of a 5 per 
cent. loan for £683,300. This was the first external loan raised by any 
of the Australasian colonies, and the precursor of a long line of loan 
issues, which, for the seven colonies, show a total little short of 
£200,000,000. All sums raised by New South Wales during the 
period 1842-50 were redeemed from revenue within a few years of the 
date of borrowing. In 1851, however, a sum of £79,600 was bor- 
rowed, also for immigration purposes, £15,800 only of which was paid 
out of the general revenue, the remainder being met by a fresh loan, 
and it is from this period that the public debt of the Colony may be 
said to date, for though it is true that all the existing public debt, with 
the exception of some unimportant amounts, was raised subsequent to 
1866, the loans of the years 1851 to 1866 are wholly, or in part, repre- 
sented in the present debt by the renewals which were effected as they 
became due. 

From 1842, the date of the first loan issued, to the 30th September, 
1893, the total amount of the funded debt. authorised to be raised was 
£77,506,337, of which amount bonds and stock to the value of 
£2,570,578 were authorised by Acts of Council, and the balance, 
£74,935,759, by Acts of Parliament. The amount of bonds and stock 
sold was £58,759,329, the gross sum realised being £57,176,274, and 
the net proceeds, after deducting charges, &c., came to £56,514,974. 
The amount authorised but not raised is £18,747,008. Debentures, 
to the value of £2,098,770, have been redeemed absolutely, and 
£5,876,200 have been renewed. The amount of funded debt outstand- 
ing on the 30th September, 1893, was therefore £50,784,359. 

The above figures are exclusive of Treasury bills issued from time to 
time to meet deficiencies in ordinary revenue, or in later years to adjust 
temporarily the loans account pending the issue of a long-dated loan. 
These bills are dealt with in the public accounts as a matter distinct from 
the general loans, and do not form part of the funded debt of the Colony. 

The amount of the unfunded debt outstanding on the 30th September, 
1893,.was £6,052,884. Of this sum, £2,052,884 was raised to adjust 
the deficiency in the general revenue accounts, and the balance, 
£4,000,000, to cover expenditure on public works, pending the floating 
of loans in the ordinary way. 
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Thus, on the 30th September, 1893, the publicdebt stood at £56,837, 243, 
the amount of each class of stock and the annual interest thereon being 
as follows :— 





Funded Debt— £ | £ 
Debentures :— | 
Overdue, or unpresented, which 
have ceased to bear interest ae | eee ee 
Still bearing interest | 12,672,600 551,554 
Interminable Funded Stock :— | 
N. S. Wales 4 per cents. ............... | 530,189 21,208 
Terminable Funded Stock ............... 1,899,510 | . 75,980 
Inscribed Stock ..| 35,680,500 | 1,284,749 
Total Funded Debt.. | 
Unfunded Debt— 
Treasury Bills 


Treasury Bills (deficiency in Revenue) ; 
Total Unfunded Debt a 6,052,884 








po 
Total Public Debt...... | 56,837,243 | "2,177,481, 





‘Between the ost December, 1892, and the 30th September, 1893, 
the public debt of the Colony was ites eased by the sum of £2,363,810 ; 
Treasury bills and stock to the amount of £2,425,010 having been issued, 
while debentures and bills to the value of £61,200 were paid off. 

The following table shows the total amount of stock under each rate 
of interest. The stock bearing 6 per cent. represents the loans raised 
by the Municipality of Sydney for water and sewerage works, now 
taken over by the State. With the exception of municipal loans to 
the amount of £58,000, and £2,700 permanent stock, all the loans 
bearing 5 per cent. interest will, mature in or before 1902; there 
were, however, also £1,560, overdue 5 per cent. debentures, outstanding 
on the 30th Septe mber, 1893, which have ceased to bear interest :— 





Interest—per cent. | Amount of Stock. | Raa interest oor 


| £ £ 
| 92,000 | 5,520 
| #4989 560 | 214.050 
750,000 | 31 875 

23,218, 483 928,739 
28,494,200 | 997,297 


Total 56,837,243 | 2,177,481 





* Includes £1,560 overdue debentures. 


The greater part of the outstanding public debt, amounting to 
£50,181,700, was raised and is repayable in London, the balance, 
£6,655,543, including £2,802,884 Treasury bills, is redeemable in the 
Colony. 
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The date of repayment extends from 1895 to 1933, the sums repayable 
in the different years varying considerably in amount, the largest sum 
in any one year being £16,500,000 for 1924. The following table shows 
the due dates and amount repayable in each year :— 





























5 
- an: Amount raised in — Total Year 
ts — tv. [83 Authority. Out- when 
ath al a = HY standing. due. 
Om London. | Sydney. 
Ao | 
eZ £ | & £ 
Debentures ....| 5 Various ACU si ccse scone ss 1,200 360 1,560 | Overdue. 
aA 310 poe fT CS | Sa ae dv - m 
ie 18 | e7Vie. Now4 I y 882,000 eee 832,000 | 1895 
- ..1 5 SOF1G: NO: Oye ecess cs ase d » 
a 115 | 99 Vic. No. 28 .............. s 977,400) ...... 977,400 | 1896 
oe .| 5 BR WAGs NGS BO oases ccinivoe dell Lcitrasiecas 654800 65,800 1897 
| 5 Sr MN OE ce ccc cc ectel eeicisiraies 177,200 177,200 1898 
zs | 5 OE I OB oo sic ein g.sicie'n'e. als 127,900 | 69,800 197,700 1899 
- | 5 SM EO ia eens csizae 6 ) = 
ih 15 Various Acts .............. j 857,100; -..... 857,100 1900 
a .| 5 Be Vt TPS sc ecinRawe's ceeas ) 
+5 .| 6 City of Sydney Water Supply) | 
a .| 6 City of Sydney Sewerage ....|( °°°° °° *’ 420,900 420,900 1901 
a3 -| 5 Newcastle Water Supply) 
Works. 
- 5 SOW le Peat SE dw nn calc and wes 
a 6 City of Sydney Water Supply} -........ 459,000 459,000 1902 
a 6 City of Sydney Sewerage .... 
Ne 4 SO WIR INGA dec ceamcsnmesc 3 Ok 1,901,500 1903 
te 5 City of Sydney Water Supply} ) 
- 5 City of Sydney Sewerage ....| § 58,000 | «- ++. 58,000 1904 
ies 6 | mn + ey ape eset Ae 2,300 2,300 1905 
Ae 4 DOVER. OO Solncicccccceicicsl eee exes 224,900 224,900 1906 
(Bee Wa SEs 2 Oden vawclseacrat 
» Oi MO Wie Ma WE cee cok ee, | 3,249,500| ...... 1 ee 1 Mane 
’9 | (AE WENO! - 4 00.0.2 oe cee nn ES bit. 
a CS ir 3 ey Ge erie l opener 9 eRe 4 
odo 1\) 48 Vie Moet) .c. sa elcaos cooadl emia aa tt (a 
BA eee City of Sydney Water Supply] ) 60.000 
- PP Municipal Council, Redfern,} § peta (eta ta . 1.959.510 1912 
Sewerage. (Recetas 
Funded Stock. :( 4 | GG. Viepteee 1 occ ke cee cs] “occe cece 1,899,510 
Inscribed Stock | 34 | 48 Vic. No. 26 .............. ) 
x --| 3 | 52 Vic. No. 96 .............. -11,994,200| ..... 11,994,200 1918 
if | 3h | 54 Vie. No. 88 .........000.- ) 
ft th aie Soe |e ee a 
- |: Bel 46; Vie meee Be. 0. cca b cae r 
_ 3} | 40 VEO MED vo ccecccessves (26,600,000 | -.,..-. 16,500,000 1924 
“ | Be | 4B Ve ns Sieccc cc cccccs 
_ | 4 | 41 Vie. No.7 & 43 Vic. No. 11 ] 
io ..14 | 44 Vic. No. 12.............. 7,186,300} ...... 7,186,300 1933 
% Vd | SE Vids M8 oe te! ) 
Debentures ....| 5 SLOViGs Me Lae cceiers's a aae a 822,900] ......- 322,900 | Annual 
drawings* 
Funded Stock,| 4 BO ViG| NOs th eee waisteecees lta cle sale | 530,189 530,189 | Intermin- 
Interminable able. 
Permanent ....| 5 | 18 Wis AO vee ros ecient ee aaieiats a 2,700 2,700 | Permanent. 
Bundad Debt fans cooenoee soles ae 46,931,700 |3,852,659 | 50,784,359 
Treasury Bills. . 4 58 Vic. No. 9 (Defic. of Rev.)| ........ (2,052,884 | 2,052,884 
P | 4 ieetass y § 3,250,000 | Sowa s v Annual 
= | ay ¢ 55 WIGP INOS do wretiee Cais tse sine src ects 50,000 | § 4,000,000 drawings} 
Unidad Deve cos) acc cece cece ace sce ee's 3,250,000 2,802,884 | 6,052,884 | 1894-6 











50,181,700 6,655,543 





56,837,243 





¢t £150,000 redeemed annually. 


* Last payment 1897. 
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The following is a statement of the amount of loans authorised, the 
debentures and stock sold, redeemed, and outstanding at the close of 
various years since the date Parliamentary Government was introduced. 
The amount of bonds or stocks sold has been placed against the year in 
which the sales were effected and not, as is the practice of the Treasury, 
against the year in which they were brought to account :— 





Year. 


Authorised. 





Account at close of each year of— 


Sold. 





Debentures and Stock. 


Redeemed. 








Unredeemed. 
(Outstanding Public Debt.) 


Total. 








Per inhabitant, 


£ £ £ £ £os. d. 
1855 2,125,255 | 1,648,970 282,200 1,366,770 5 2 8 
1860 5,011,395 | 5,006,680 | 1,176,400 | 3,830,230 1019 9 
1865 9,305,674 | 6,869,030 | 1,119,400 | 5,749,630 14 1 0 
1870 | 12,899,502 | 12,486,830 | 2,805,700 | 9,681,130 19 8 3 
1875 | 15,154,915 | 13,661,337 | 2,190,700 | 11,470,637 19 6 0 
1880 | 27,333,035 , 17,986,519 | 3,082,600 | 14,903,919 19 18 6 
1881 |! 36,140,535 | 20,040,719 | 3,116,700 | 16,924,019 21 12 10 
1882 | 36,140,535 | 22,040,719 | 3,319,500 | 18,721,219 | 2219 5 
1883 | 38,140,535 | 28,045,719 | 3,413,260 | 24,632,459 | 28 12 0 
1884 | 51,823,338 |- 33,550,719 | 3,448,760 | 30,101,959 33 5 3 
1885 | 51,823,338 | 39,050,719 | 3,486,460 | 35,564,259 372d onl 
1886 | 54,938,731 | 44,550,719 | 3,516,470 | 41,034,249 | 41 9 6 
1887 | 54,938,731 | 44,560,719 | 3,565,370 | 40,995,349 | 40 3 7 
1888 | 60,055,636 | 48,188,619 | 4,095,570 | 44,093,049 | 4119 0 
1889 | 65,145,532 | 53,595,719 | 5,042,170 | 48,553,549 44.17 8 
1890 | 74,928,289 | 54,352,503 | 5,948,170 | 48,404,333 | 43 211 
1891 | 74,928,289 | 59,346,703 | 6,374,970 | 52,971,733 | 45 9 2 
1892 | 83,118,565 | 62,837,203 | 8,363,770 | 54,473,433 45 9 8 
*1893 | 84,106,337 | 65,262,213 | 8,424,970 | 56,837,243 | 4617 8 





*To 30th September. 


From January, 1875, to September, 1893, the expenditure from loans 
reached the high total of £43,316,418. Of this amount, £31,250,597 
was expended on the development of railways and tramways, £5,709,366 
on water supply and sewerage, the bulk of which was for works in the 
metropolitan area and its environs, where a comprehensive system of 
water supply and sewerage is now being carried out, and which, 
although yet in an incomplete stage, yields a net profit sufficient to pay 
interest on the capital expended. In addition to the expenditure on the 
above productive services, there was a considerable outlay on electric 
telegraphs, docks and wharves—works which may hereafter be made 
to yield a profit, although they are not doing so at present. On 
harbours, rivers, roads, and bridges, the amount expended was 


28 
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£3,139,609, and the balance of the loan expenditure was incurred 
mainly for works and buildings necessary for the development of the 
resources of the Colony, or incidental to its progress, 

The interest actually paid on the public debt during 1892 was 
£1,714,010, which with the £288,750 not brought to account, but 
paid in London in September of the same year, makes the total 
£2,002,760 ; while the net return from works was £1,446,742, 
leaving £556,018 to be made good from general revenue. Taking 
a reasonable view of the state of the Colony the sum just mentioned 
cannot be looked upon as at all considerable. 

At present the net revenue from the public works of the country 
is entirely comprised in that derived from railways, tramways, and 
water supply and sewerage; electric telegraphs, docks and wharves, 
although in the same category, do not at present yield a net 
revenue. The water and sewerage works of the metropolitan area 
are not yet completed, but these services in 1892 yielded a surplus of 
£2,445 above the amount required to be expended on maintenance, 
management, depreciation, and interest on capital expenditure. When, 
however, these undertakings are completed, and the railways are in full 
operation, the sum available to meet interest and other charges on the 
public debt should leave little to be made good from the general revenue 
of the Colony. 


CHARGES ON FLOATING LOANS. 


New South Wales, like the rest of the Australasian Group, is 
indebted to the London market for the bulk of the money raised under 
loan. This dependence on the English market was originally due to 
the lack of local capital ; but of late years, when such capital has been 
fairly abundant, the Government has still turned to London, where the 
rate of interest at which they could borrow was very much below what 
would have been demanded by the local capitalists ; and it has only 
been the closing of the London markets that has compelled the Govern- 
ment during the last few years to look to local sources for the funds 
required to enable them to complete their engagements, and a conjunction 
of unlooked-for accidents has made it possible for the local loans to be 
placed at a figure only slightly above the London current rates. 

The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the stamp duty of 12s. 6d. 
per cent. to the British Government on inscribed stock. The other 
charges—bank commission, brokerage, and minor expenses—are for 
services rendered. New South Wales issues its stock through the Bank 
of England. 

The cost of negotiation by the bank is $ per cent. commission. The 
12s. 6d. composition duty per £100 inscribed stock has already been 
referred to. Brokerage costs } per cent., and in addition to these 
charges there has usually to be added 4d. or 5d. per £100 for incidental 
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expenses. The charges annually made by the Bank of England for the 
inscription and management of stock, which includes the payment of the 
half-yearly dividends, are £600 per million for the first ten millions, £559 
for the next five, and £500 per million for all subsequent amounts. 

The Bank of England has been the Colony’s agent for the issue and 
management of this class of stock since 1884, although this institution in- 
scribed the bulk of the loan of 1882 and the two issues of 1883, negotiated 
in London by the Bank of New South Wales. The charges of negotiation 
and management are, however, higher than those of the London and 
Westminster Bank, which acts in a similar capacity for Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. The prestige of the former insti- 
tution no doubt influenced the Government in its choice of an agent. 
Outside inscribed stock transactions the Government prefers accepting 
aid from other banks in issuing loans, and accordingly the London 
and Westminster Bank during 1892 issued and negotiated successfully 
£2,513,000 Treasury bills. 

The subjoined statement gives the charges of negotiation of the two 
last loans issued by the Colony under debenture form and the inscribed 
stock loans floated during the period 1883-92 :— 


Charges. ‘Expenses per £100 of— 
——————————— 
Broker’s 
Commis- 
sion, 

Postage, 
and Petty 
Expenses. 


Year 
When 
Floated. 


| 
| Gross Pro- | 
ceeds. 


| Amount of 


Principal. — 


Com mis- 
sion. 





Stamp 
Duty. 


Gross Pro- 


Total. 
ceeds. 


| Principal. 














£ | &£ | £ | £ £ £8. d. 
Issued (in London)/as Debentures.— Bank of New South Wales. 
.-( 2,050,000 { 2,120,697 { 2,562 3,813 | 5,298 { 11,673 { 011 
| 2,000,000 | 2,042,968 | 2,500 3,750 5,189 | 11,489 | O11 
ssued (in London) as Inscribed Stock.—Bank of England. 





3,000,000 
3,000,000 


5,500,000 | 


5,500,000 


5,500,000 | 


3,500,000 
3,500,000 
4,500,000 


294,200 | 


2,500,000 








3,001,067 


3,018,791 | 


5,152,386 
5,042,041 
5,247,692 
3,626,341 
3,584,105 
4,276,030 

294,200 
2,514,900 





18,750 
18,750 
34,375 
34,375 
34,375 
21,875 
21,875 
28,125 

1,839 
15,625 





5,000 
5,000 
27,500 
27,500 
27,500 
17,500 
17,500 
22,500 
176 
12,500 





| 


* Estimated. 


From 1842, the date of the first loan issued, to 1883, it was the 


7,500 | 
7,809 
14,289 
14,436 
14,481 
9,380 
9,379 
11,784 

696 | 
*6 666 | 





31,250 
31,559 
76,164 
76,311 
76,356 
48,755 
48,754 
62,409 

2711 
34,791 
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general practice, except in rare instances, to raise loan moneys under 


the form of debenture bonds. In the latter year, however, Act 46 Vic. 
No. 12 was passed, with the object of providing for the issue and 
inscription of stock, and from that date the system of raising loans by 
debentures was abolished. The first loan floated under the new con- 
ditions was in 1883, but the Act coming into force shortly after the 
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negotiation of the £2,000,900 debenture loan of 1882, the holders of 
the scrip had the option of exchanging the'bonds for inscribed stock, a 
privilege which was availed of to the extent of £1,186,300. The total 
amount of inscribed stock issued to the 30th September, 1893, was 
£34,200,000, and the amount of the debenture bonds converted into 
the new scrip to that date was £1,480,500, making a total of £35,680,500 
inscribed. In addition to debenture bonds and inscribed .stock, the 
public debt embraces four other classes of securities, viz. -—Permanent 
Stock, Interminable Funded Stock, Terminable Funded Stock, and 
Treasury Bills, and the amount outstanding at the close of 1893 under 
each head will be £2,700, £530,189, £1,899,510, and £6,052,884. 
The first mentioned is a relic of Act 18 Vic. No. 40, which authorised 
the Government of the Colony to construct railways, and provided for 
the purchase of the works constructed by the Sydney Railway Company. 

The Interminable Funded Stock was established by an Act passed in 
1873. The Government was authorised to raise, by a local loan, a sum 
of £509,780, the stock to be known as the “New South Wales 4 per 
cent.” The amount of stock sold in order to raise this sum was 
£530,189. 

Another Funded Stock Act was passed in 1892, under the provisions 
of which, however, the Government reserves to itself the right of re- 
payment at the expiration of 20 years from the date on which the 
Act became law, on the Treasurer giving twelve months notice of his 
intention to redeem. The total issue was limited to £3,000,000, the 
rate of interest was fixed at 4 per cent. at a minimum price of: par, 
while the purchasers were afforded the privilege of purchasing amounts 
as low as £10 or any multiple of that figure. 


TREASURY BILLS. 


As late as the year 1890 the colonies could borrow in London on 
very favourable terms, but after that year the conditions were no 
longer favourable. This change had for its immediate cause a condition 
of things not of the colonies’ own creation, the Baring failure and the 
Argentine crisis being primarily responsible for the stoppage of Austral- 
asian credit, but there are reasonable grounds for supposing ‘that if the 
Baring failure had not taken place, the London markets would not 
have been much longer open to the Australasian colonies. The 
Treasurers of the various colonies were entirely unprepared for this 
revulsion in credit. They were committed to engagements for the con- 
struction of public works which they could not terminate, contracts had 
been entered into for large sums on the assumption that funds would 
be available, besides this, no preparation had been made to meet deben- 
tures falling due in a short time. This sudden stoppage of credit 
greatly embarrassed the Colonial Governments, and most of the colon- 
ies have had recourse to Treasury bills to enable them to adjust their 
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finances to the altered circumstances, with the hope that a year or two of 
abstention from borrowing would prove favourable to their prospect of 
placing a long dated loan. The amounts received from the sale of 
Treasury bills were devoted to meeting loans maturing, and providing 
funds for public works already contracted for whem the markets closed 
against the colonies. During 1892 three issues of 4 per cent. Treasury 
bills were placed on the London market, the face value of the issues 
being £2,513,500. The first instalment was sold at 10s. per cent. discount, 
the second at 5s. premium, and the third at par ; the currency was for 
two, three and a half and four years respectively. The issues were 
negotiated by the London and Westminster Bank, which also in 
January, 1893, successfully placed two further issues of 4 per cent. bills, 
amounting to £736,500, which realised, after all charges had been met, 
£731,818. In addition to these, £750,000 at 44 per cent. were raised 
locally at par during 1892, the currency being 4 years. 

The following are the particulars of the Treasury bills issued during 
1892 :— 

| Net Proceeds, less 
Nominal. | charges and accrued Interest per £100 sterling. 
| Interest. 


Gain or loss in Actual 
1 interest by redemp-| interest paid 
tion at par on by the 
maturity. Government, 
allowing for 
redemption 
Gain. Loss. at par. 


Nomina 
Amount of Interest 


Interest. roan 


on net 
Procceds. 


| 
| 
| Total. Per cent. 
| 


Per cent. £ £ £& 
1894 | (b) 4 1,250,000 1,244,607 99°57 
1896 | (b) 4 1,000,000 998,750 99°87 
1896 (b) 4 263,500 264,711 100°46 
1896 (a) 44 750,000 750,000 100°00 
1896 | (b) 4 736,500 731,818 99°36 


(a) Placed locally. (6) Placedin London. 


FUNDED LOANS ISSUED IN 1892-3. 


The Funded Stock Act was passed in October, 1892, and, the first 
sales were effected on the 8th of the following month. From the last 
mentioned date to December, 1892, £227,000 of stock were sold. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1893, stock to the amount of £1,672,510 
was sold, making a total disposed of to the 30th September, 1893, of 
£1,899,510. The cost of the issue is practically nil, except the 1 per cent. 
paid for brokerage ; but even this is only payable in respect of a portion 
of the issue, the bulk of the stock being taken direct from the Treasury. 

During 1893 the Agent-General disposed of £30,000 of inscribed 
stock, which, after all charges had been met, realised £27,888. 

In October, 1893, a loan of £2,500,000, bearing interest at 4 per 
cent. at a minimum of 98}, was issued in London. The average price 
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realised was £100 lls. lld. The total amount subscribed was 
£6,465,000, and the gross proceeds amounted to £2,514,900. The 
actual interest paid by the Government, after allowing for charges and 
redemption at par on maturity, is approximately £4 2s. 7d. per £100. 
The figures given in the following statement are slightly different 
from those in the table on page 647, which deals with the question from 
an investor’s point of view. In this table the actual rate paid by the 
Government is the point intended to be brought out, and in order to 
do this every charge has been taken into consideration, as well as the 
repayment of the loans at par on maturity :— 
Net proceeds 


available for expen- 
diture. 


| Rate of Interest per £100 sterling 


Date. | paid by the Government. 


| 


| 
| 
Actual 


Gain or Loss Interest 


| Amount | 
in Interest by | 


of | 
Principal. | 
| on net 
| | | Proceeds. 
| | | | Gain. | Loss. | 


| | 
£ | £ | L | £ ES eed ae 


Gross 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| Proceeds. 


: . 
| Nominal | redemption at | paid 


Interest [par on maturity, allowing 


Nominal Rate of Interest 


When Floated. 
When Payable 


Issued (in London) as Debentures.—Bank of New South Wales. | 


4 | 2,050,000 2,120,697 | 2,095,567 ae | SAR SH 217 | oc: 
4 | 2,000,000 | 2,042,968 | 2,011,803 | 10059 | 319 64/0 8} .... 


{ssued (in London) as Inscribed Stock. —Bank of England. 


1 104 
1 4 
16 7} 


3,000,000 2.950,772 | 98°36 
| 5,500,000 5,024,458 | 91°35 | 
5,500,000 | 4,914,520 | 89°35 
| 5,500,000 5.068,230 | 92°15 
3,500,000 | 3,6: 3,540,703 | 101°16 
3,500,000 3,494,356 | 99°84 
| 4,500,000 4,185,110 | 93°00 
294,200 | 294, ee 
2,500,000 | 2,514,900 97°50 | 
30,000 | 27,888 oan a 





er) 


3,000,000 | 3018791 2,931,401 | 97°71 
| 
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Funded Stock issued in Sydney.—Treasury. 


1892 4 | 227,000 { 227,000 { 226,506 | 99°32; 4 0 12)....|.... 
1892 4 | 1,672,510 | 1,672,510 | 1,671,360 | 99-93] 4 0 13) .... | .... 
| 


The most successful loan of the ten years was that of 1888, on which 
the Government pays £3 7s. 1ld. per cent. ; the yield to the original 
investor being only £3 5s. 6d. ; this low rate was undoubtedly owing to 
the fortuitous circumstance of the Goschen Conversion, which caused 
investors to turn their attention to Colonial securities. The loan of 1889 
cost the Colony £3 10s. 13d. per cent., and was a better test of its credit. 
Since the floating of these loans a very material change has taken place, 
so that, when the necessities of the Treasurer compelled him to borrow 
in 1891 to obtain funds to complete urgent public works, he was forced 
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to accept a net price of 93, or £8 lower than the loan of 1888. In 1893, 
however, as previously mentioned, a 4 per cent. loan was floated at an 
average of £100 lls. 1ld.; but until particulars are received it is not 
known what the net proceeds will be. Approximate figures are, 
however, inserted. 

To the investing public, however, the two issues in 1883 yielded the 
largest return during the period under review, and were the dearest to 
the Colony. The rate per cent. yielded to investors on each of the loans 
mentioned in the previous table is given herewith :— 




















Date. i SOC 
SB ty 
2 | Amount of : Lae | Actual 
Sg | Principal. | raterest on [ee seme ininterest] Interest 
When When ‘ae Net par on | io yielded 
Floated. Payable. | 52 Prone anew ing Bilor 
= : rede! (9) 
Am Gain. Loss. ibe “at par, ° 
| | £ | Piet batt | 8. a | £ sual 
Issued (in London) as Debentures—Bank of New South Wales , 
1881 1910 4 2;050;:000 {3:17 793. 5 fed les a i Bay | 
1882 1933 4 | 2000,000) 319 1] ...... 141317 9 
Issued (in London) as Inscribed Stock.—Bank of England. 
1883 1933 4 3:000;0005| 240 1 205))90 29 lee 4°>1-2 
1883 1933 4 3,000;000)| 4.0" 6) O02) i) 2. 40 7 
1884 1924 34 | 5,500,000; 315 6 | Rey 2nd ees acy esse ily at 
1885 1924 ale OOOO; OOOH hmatch Sh gine | eats Oe eee eee Solos 
1886 1924 34} 5,500,000 | 3 14 10 | 7 fe ene 316 5 
1888 1918 34} 3,500,000; 3 8 3] ...... 29 |3 5 6 
1889 1918 34 | 3,500,000; 3 9 2] ...a. aie elO 
1891 1918 34 | 4,500,000; 314 2} 2 6 | ...... 316 8 
1891 1918 34 294-200 | (39-1472) (2-6... 316 8 
1893 1933 4 2,500,000; 319 6|{ ...... 0 14,319 44 
Issued (in Sydney) as Funded Stock.—Treasury. 
1892 1912 4 221,000) 4 O00 ae oan ere 4 0 0 
1893 1912 4 1,672,510 | AiO OO vimentin ace 4 0 0 








The following statement shows the rates obtained by investors on 
loans floated by the colonies during the years 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 
and 1893. The computations allow for the repayment of the various 
loans at par on maturity. The loans are arranged in the order in 
which they were floated, and it will be seen that the market has been 
gradually rising against the colonies during the whole period. The 
loan yielding least income to investors, and consequently the most 
favourable to the Colony borrowing, was the Victorian loan of January, 
1889, which gave the investors £3 5s. 5d. per cent., while the highest 
was the Western Australian loan of July, 1891, which gave investors 
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£4 Os. 1ld. per cent. During the period covered by the table the 
average interest has increased 10s. 3d. per cent., the increase being 
fairly general :— 

















Principal. | | pees ard 
to Investors 
- De t f | | C f A ? 
Colony. Rigteacion: Rate | ; Bae pra pest tle. Fd 
0 n- e 
terest. | aaa | le 
Per 
1889. cent. £ years. | £ 8s. d. 
Victories. cess atecesesehes January ....| 34 3,000,000 35 13 5 § 
South Australia. ............ January ....| 34 1,317,800 40 1.310 8 
LASMBIIA <. cosas oxwsonnad pril ........ | 3% 1,000,000 | 30t050 | 312 0 
New South Wales ......... AS ere 34 3,500,000 30 3 7.10 
Western Australia...,..... TU reesb | 4 100,000 8 id ee | 
New Zealand............s00s. October ....| 34 2,700,000 3 13.11 
1890. | | 
Queenan bs). sess iebetind March ....... | 34 2,264,734 oa 3°13: -9 
VACROTIG 5-0 decdenives cs pena P| Oa 34 4,000,000 ee ee | 
1891. | 
South Australia............. February....| &4 *932,300 48 ae 
WER oo 6 cbs cone Peatey April ........| 3% 2,000,000 | 35 3 13 10 
Queensland Ga ieageacesien tae May-—June..| 34 2,500,000 40 > HN: «a 
ViICCOPER <5 ccs sss veeres cones DULY wosciseee 34 1,000,000 344 314 0 
Western Australia ......... ee ER + 250,000 40 4 01) 
New South Wales.......... September...) 34 4,500,000 27 | 316 8 
1892. 
New South Wales.. ...... Nov.-Dec...| 4 227,000 20 4 0 0 
LAT) See ee ares Pues SUMC .....00.. 34 2,000,000 29 to 34 | 3:18 10 
Western Australia .....,... November..| 4 400,000 19 to 39 | 4 0.2 
1893. | 
New South Wales.......... October ..... 4 2,500,000 40 319 43 
WHOM Seccac cs eics cess rerees September.. | + 2,107,000 | ie ee ees 





* Part of the £1,532,913 loan. 


The repayment of the Victorian and Western Australian loans is 
either on or after fixed dates; the Governments under this condi- 
tion reserve to themselves the option of redeeming at the minimum or 
maximum dates, or any period between them, on giving the necessary 
six or twelve months’ notice. Canada was the first of the British 
possessions to introduce this principle, and it is probable that it will be 
generally adopted by the colonies. 

Much attention has been bestowed on the question of converting the 
loans to a uniform interest basis, and arranging that the stock shall fall 
due on a uniform date, the Government having the option of either 
repaying at that date or continuing the loan for a further period, as 
may seem the more expedient. Several of the colonies have had under 
consideration a method of conversion, but it is obvious that the present 
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time is inopportune for any such proposal. It is certain, however, that 
conversion cannot be long delayed, as the existing arrangement is con- 
fusing to investors, and awkward for the colonies when the market is 
against reborrowing. ; 

The extent to which the credit of the Colony has advanced in the 
eyes of the British capitalist since the year 1870 will be seen from the 
following figures. The first column shows the average interest computed 
on the nominal amount of loans outstanding at the end of each year 
under review ; the other column shows the interest on the amount 
actually realised. The comparison is from an investor’s point of 
view : 


Average Interest on nominal Interest on Amount actually 


Year. Amount of Loans. realised. 


1880 4°61 4°84 
1885 4°19 4°35 
1890 3°89 4°05 
1892 3°69 3°83 


The selling price of a loan is not perhaps the most exact test which 
may be applied to ascertain the credit of a country in the London 
market. There are many causes which may combine to influence 
adversely the price obtained by tender, and it will be evident that in 
some of the instances given in the table on the previous page the selling 
price of loans was influenced by circumstances entirely apart from the 
credit of the colonies concerned. A truer gauge of credit will be found 
in the selling price and interest yielded to investors by representative 
stock ata given date. The following table shows the interest returned 
by the stock of different colonies in February, 1889, a date when colonial 
securities were in demand, and July, 1893, when the same were any- 
thing but popular. Due allowance has been made in the returns for 
accrued interest, and for repayment of loans at par on maturity. The 
market quotations were all considered to be “‘ cum-dividend ” :— 


Country. 1889. 1893. 


—_— 


New South Wales 


= 


Queensland 
South Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 
Canada 


— 
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It will be seen that in 1889 Victoria, Queensland, and New South 
Wales held a very high position amongst the colonies who sought aid 
from the British investor ; their stocks were selling at superior prices 
to those of any of the countries named, India and Canada alone 
excepted. Since 1889 things have vastly changed, and in July, 
1893, the stock of the colonies named held a position below even 
the most heavily burthened of the other Australasian colonies. The 
resources of a country and its ability to meet its engagements may be 
implicitly relied upon by investors, but it is evident there are other 
considerations affecting the sale of stock to which the intrinsic goodness 
of the investment must at times give way. This is a lesson which 
Australasian Treasurers have now by experience been compelled to 
learn. 

The Imperial guarantee for the Indian and some of the Canadian 
Dominion loans is certainly to the advantage of those dependencies, as, 
in addition to the security afforded, the guarantee carries with it the 
right of trustees to invest trust funds in this class of stock, a privilege 
not yet extended to Australasian securities. 


PUBLIC ESTATE, 


In the foregoing pages much has been said of the indebtedness of the 
Colony ; it would, therefore, be only fair to give a per contra account, 
showing the resources on which the Colony may rely as security for the 
public creditors. The following is a statement of the value of the 
public estate towards the close of 1892 :— 


Productive Works :— 

Railways and Tramways . £39,410,800 

Water Supply 3,372,200 

Sewerage 1,608,000 

Electric Telegraphs 800,000 

Docks and Wharves 1,800,600 
Harbours and Rivers 2,853,400 
Roads and Bridges ‘ 12,400,000 
Public Buildings 8,240,000 
Public Lands :— 

Under pastoral lease 2,585 

Under mineral lease 527,000 84,112,000 

Other public lands 13,896,000 
Balance due on lands sold conditionally 14,251,500 


Total Public Kstate £182,744,500 


The present value of the Government railways and tramways has been 
taken at £39,410,800. This includes £947,655 for lines not com- 
pleted, and makes allowance on the negative side for lines which, though 
in work, are likely to remain unproductive, or on which a loss may 
be expected. That the estimate is reasonable may be judged from 
the fact that the net revenue for the last financial year was £1,250,099, 
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representing a return of 3} per cent. on the value set against them, 
notwithstanding the fact that many miles of line have been only recently 
opened for traffic. The amount expended on railway and tramway 
works is £35,776,000, and the value of lands appropriated or resumed 
for these services is £2,596,000. These two items make a total cost of 
£38,372,000, or about £1,038,000 below the amount at which these 
works stand in the foregoing estimate. This is a very moderate 
advance, seeing that the lines are now maintained in thorough repair, 
and there has been a very material increase in population and wealth 
since railway construction was first undertaken in the Colony. 

The value of other works and services is based on the detailed returns 
supplied by the various public departments, allowance being made in 
every case for depreciation—several millions being written off on this 
account. 

The public lands form an asset equivalent to £98,000,000. Of this 
sum, £84,112,000 represents the value of the lands leased for pastoral 
and mining purposes, comprising an area of 130,309,500 acres, from 
which an annual rental of £936,096 is drawn. It may, perhaps, be 
considered that the capital value of these lands should be placed at a 
lower figure than that set down, as the yearly return from rent 
represents little more than 1 per cent. This would be a valid contention 
were the public estate leased to the greatest advantage, but such is by 
no means the case. An area amounting to 43,061,807 acres is held 
under a day to day tenure, and at a correspondingly low rental, and 
indeed, generally speaking, the pastoral rents are very light. The 
figures given represent a value of under 13s. per acre, whereas no sales 
of State lands can be made at less than 20s. per acre, and the value 
placed by owners on pastoral and farming lands in their possession at 
the taking of the Census averaged £2 16s. 6d. per acre. The balance due 
on free selections, £14,251,500, represents the purchase money still to 
be paid on land conditionally purchased ; this sum bears interest at the 
rate of partly 4 and partly 5 per cent. 

The productive works. of the state yield a net revenue of £1,446,742 
and to this may be added rent and fees from land, £936,096, and 
£372,900, interest on balances of conditional purchases, so that the 
Colony has a revenue of £2,755,738, or £578,257 in excess of the whole 
charge for public debt, without having to resort to taxation of any kind, 
and without parting with any more of the publiclands. This fact alone 
ought to be evidence, if any such were wanted, of the ability of New 
South Wales to meet its engagements with the public creditors. But 
this is a point on which little need be said, for the security enjoyed by 
those who hold the debentures of the Colony lies more in the wealth and 
integrity of the people than in the actual possessions of the Government. 





PART XXI. 


Agricultural Production. 


HERE is found in New South Wales so great a variety of soils 
and climate that almost any kind of crop, whether specially the 
produce of temperate, and even cold climates, or of sub-tropical regions 
may be grown. ‘The nature of the soil varies greatly in different parts 
of the country ; but, except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of the 
mountain chains, and the more arid regions of the north-western districts, 
the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. The area 
absolutely unfit for occupation of any sort has been roughly estimated 
at less than 5,000,000 acres; and it may be said that the greater 
part of the area adapted for settlement is also in some form or another 
capable of being cultivated. Success in agricultural operations in New 
South Wales is, however, altogether independent of the mere fitness of 
the soil for cultivation. So far, experience has shown that an irregular 
rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which are the chief 
characteristics of the climate of a large part of the interior, are the 
greatest drawbacks to the advance of agriculture. But to these obstacles 
there may be added the cost of transport, which, owing to the great 
distance that produce has to be carried by land, has told greatly against 
cultivation for export—a resource which can be the only hope of the 
farmers in a country so sparsely populated, and consequently with so 
small a home market as New South Wales. 

As regards the insufficiency and unreliability of the rainfall in many 
parts of the Colony, it can-be confidently asserted that wherever it may 
become practicable to conserve water, or to establish an intelligent 
system of irrigation, the soil will repay with a bountiful harvest the 
labours of the agriculturist. Over what area systematic irrigation can 
be carried on has not yet been ascertained, though possibly this may 
not prove to be very considerable, owing to the comparatively small 
volume of the rivers whence the water must be obtained, and the 
irregularity of their flow. The physical formation of New South Wales 
has been described elsewhere. It will have been noticed that it differs 
greatly from any other country where artificial irrigation has been 
practised on a large scale, and that the absence of mountain ranges 
capped with perpetual snow, which in other lands form natural and 
inexhaustible reservoirs, is a marked peculiarity of this country. 





AREA OF LAND UNDER CULTIVATION. 


CULTIVATION. 


The area of New South Wales under cultivation during 1892 
amounted to 1,372,007 acres. This, however, includes 361,280 acres of 
artificially sown grasses, so that the area under crop, properly so called, 
was 1,010,727 acres :— 

Total number of Total number of| 

Year ended acres in cultiva- p... inhabitant. | Year ending |acres in cultiva-| woe pe rerteant 


31st March. | tion, including | 31st March. | tion, including 
| grass lands. | grass lands, 
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| 
Acres. 
868,093 
975,471 | 
1,048, 305 
999,298 
1,164,475 
1,241,419 
1,179,621 
1,372,007 
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Acres. | 
1877 513,840 
1878 546,556 
1879 613,642 
1880 635,641 
1881 710,337 
1882 645,068 
1883 733,582 
1884 789,082 
1885 852,017 
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Only 0:5 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is actually 
devoted to the growth of agricultural produce, and if the small extent 
of land upon which permanent artificial grasses have been sown for dairy 
farming purposes be added to the area under crops, this proportion 
only reaches 0°7 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales, and 
does not represent much more than 1:2 acre per head of its population. 

An impression appears to prevail that in this country purchased 
lands are used by the settlers for agricultural purposes, whilst Crown 
leases only are used for grazing, but such is far from being the ease, as 
the very great majority of selectors are only graziers in a small way of 
business, and agricultural settlements, pure and simple, are confined to 
very limited areas in the alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal 
rivers and around two or three centres in the middle division of the 
table-land. Computed on the area of alienated rural lands, the propor- 
tion of area cultivated throughout New South Wales is no more than 
2°3 per cent. 

The area of land cultivated by the land-owners themselves is 782,799 
acres, or 78°04 per cent. of the total area under crops, there being 
only 220,226 acres, or 21°96 per cent., cultivated by tenant occupiers, 
including Crown land lessees. If the area under permanent grasses be 
added, the proportion of cultivated leased lands would be somewhat 
higher, as a considerable portion of the dairy farms in the southern 
coast are held on lease from the original proprietors. 

It will be readily understood from the chapter on Settlement that 
New South Wales is essentially a pastoral country, and that, with the 
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exception of a few districts where agriculture has taken a hold, the 
cultivation of the soil is quite secondary to stock-breeding. This cir- 
cumstance is by no means due to the lack of good land, nor may it 
even be ascribed to the defects of the climate, for this Colony possesses 
land the capabilities of which for producing any kind of agricultural 
produce are unsurpassed, and its climate is certainly superior to that 
of other parts of the Australian Continent where the cultivation of 
cereals has been carried on for years past. Taken as a whole the yield 
of crops in New South Wales is larger than that obtained in any 
other continental colony, but, at the same time communication with 
the metropolitan market is much more difficult. Agriculture cannot be 
developed unless access to the markets be rendered both easy and 
cheap, and to secure this desirable end in a country so vast, and with 
so small a population, is a matter not easily accomplished. Under 
existing circumstances stock-rearing is an occupation the results of 
which are far more remunerative whilst entailing considerably less 
physical labour and personal inconvenience ; but as population increases 
and there remains no more land to be taker up for grazing purposes, 
agricultural pursuits must be resorted to under the pressure of an 
ever-increasing demand. As it is, however, the land devoted to agri- 
culture affords permanent employment to a fair proportion of the 
working population of the province ; the area actually under crops varies, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, but there is a steady increase in 
the surface cleared in view of its extension. 

During the year which closed with March, 1893, the area ploughed 
was 1,010,727 acres, 361,280 acres were sown with permanent grasses, 
whilst 308,154 acres were reported as cleared and prepared for next 
season’s operations. 

The number of persons reported as employed in agricultural and 
dairy farming pursuits was 84,893, of whom 18,552 were females. Of 
this number 56,193 males and 6,396 females were engaged in purely 
farming operations, whilst the dairy industry gave employment to 
10,148 males and 12,156 females. If to these numbers are added 
32,800 persons engaged in pastoral pursuits, it is estimated that rural 
occupations absorb the energies of 117,693 persons. 

Cultivation is carried on throughout the country in patches scattered 
over the vast pastoral lands ; the best cereal-growing lands are still, and 
will probably remain for many years, in the hands of the pastoralists, 
whilst farmers have not always settled on the kind of country best suited 
for their industries. It is the settler, not the soil, that has determined 
this point. It becomes, therefore, difficult to divide the country into 
agricultural areas in contra-distinction with the purely pastoral lands. 

The agricultural returns are presented for the past season in counties 
instead of, as formerly, in electoral divisions. The change was necessary, 
seeing that the old electoral districts have been abolished ; but it renders 
exact and detailed comparison with past years impossible. The system 
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now adopted has, however, the great merit of allowing a better classifi- 
cation of lands, and a more systematic study of the development of 
agriculture. 

Allusion has been made more than once to the four geographical 
divisions into which the Colony is divided. Into one of them—the 
great western plains—agriculture cannot be said to have yet pene- 
trated, but the others show evidence of agricultural progress, and each 
is distinguished by peculiar conditions of soil and of climate, marking 
it out as adapted for a different kind of farming to the others. 

The following table is designed to show the spread of the industry 
in each of the natural divisions :— 


Total Area 
devoted 
to Agriculture 


Total Area Area under Area Cleared 
Districts. under Permanent Arti-|and Prepared for, 
Cultivation. ficial Grasses. Cultivation. 





North | 126,398 83,820 14,192 224,410 
Hunter and Hawkesbury) 53,102 10,424 6,778 70,304 
County Cumberland and | 

Metropolis | 37, 6,250 | 6,484 
South | ae 182,025 6,622 


50,069 
232,817 





| 
| 
Coast— Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 





_—. 


Total, Coast 261,005 wee 519 us Uh 577,600 


Table-land— 
71,456 13, 961 17,754 103,171 


231,946 80, 517 335, 920 


| 
| 
| 206,074 55 62,257 285,886 
| 
| 


509,476 | 54,973 160,528 724,977 





14,870 1,200 | 4,298 20,368 
9,273 | 470 9,895 19,638 
208,203 22,010 | 94,519 324,732 


ae ee 
Total, Western Slopes) 232,346 | 23,680 | 108,712 364,738 


Western Plains 7,900 108 





| | —_—_—_____—. 
ee —_—- 


4,838 12,846 


—_—__. ———_— 


Grand Total, N. S. Wales ..| 1,010,727 361,280 ai 308,154 | 1,680,161 


The principal crops at present grown in the Colony are wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, potatoes, sugar-cane, tobacco, grapes, oranges, lemons, and 
other fruits. Wheat is cultivated on 13,278 holdings, maize on 14,006, 
mostly concentrated along the banks of coastal rivers, where the average 
area held by settlers is much smaller than in other parts of the country; 
oats on 11,287 holdings, principally situated on the southern portion of 
the great table-land of the Dividing Range; barley is grown on 2,417 
holdings ; and potatoes are cultivated on 9,169 farms, whilst sugar-cane 
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in the north coast district is grown on 1,193 plantations. The vine- 
growers number 2,264, principally located in the valleys of the Hunter 
and the Murray Rivers, whilst 1,913 orange-growers are to be found 
mostly in the county of Cumberland and the environs of the metropolis, 
where the great majority of the 8,426 orchards of the Colony are also 
situated. The number of market gardens disseminated throughout the 
county in the vicinity of townships and small centres of population which 
they supply is returned at 1,651. 

The importance of agriculture is clearly recognized by the State, and 
a Department of Agriculture was formed at the beginning of the year 
1890 and placed under the administration of the Secretary for Mines, 
whose title was altered to that of Secretary for Mines and Agriculture. 
The question of providing technical agricultural education, and estab- 
lishing a college and model farms in various parts of the country, 
immediately engaged attention, and a site suitable for a central establish- 
ment was selected at Ham Common, near the town of Richmond, in the 
Hawkesbury district, where an area of about 4,000 acres was resumed 
and is now occupied for this purpose. 

The quantities of agricultural produce harvested, during the year 
ended March—April, and the value of each crop, are given in the follow- 
ing statement, the values being the average for the whole Colony at the 
time the harvest was gathered :— 


Crops. | Production or Area. | Value. 
| £ 
Wikeat seseieee ieee | 6,817,457 bushels 1,022,620 
MniZ0 oo... eccsccccecse, scscsscsecesssvceves. | 5,037,256 ,, 858,255 
| Se OEE ES TEER TEPC CO NCTT Ee 91,701 _ ,, 11,460 
Chi ee eee | 466,603 .. 46,660 
A, RE PERCE eETERCr er EET Er Tree | 20,356 —sé, 3,055 
Ln eS EEA oe er rTP | 3,732 465 
PUMA Sins co ate cece oser teste i nese aeeetl 302,134 tons 755,335 
bene TOG 2. cis a cacscciecceces nuts 44,424 acres. 155,485 
Potatoes ........ ers orraee Pasa ier | 52, 105 tons. 208,420 
SHGMOMMO oo... 5s, .scecesevcsoevesebolds 264,852 ,, 139,037 
eo: ee en DEE Ome FS | 8,344 cwt. 15,575 
Ca REECE CRETT PSR ERP ee re 5,916 tons 47,328 
OP cose sects oe resect see aepevaaes | 692,266 cases 69,225 
Ea ee Et an DIE et 2 177 tons 797 
4 Oa EERE ESO ea er 1,080 _,, 2, Ube 
Mangold-wurzel .. ..........css0scesess 252 _ ,, | 6 

a a ot OE SREP OPE RCTS Value as per Agricultural Return | por 

WMI, 55ers te oes cees a eee < + , 
ee LER en rer em euscsapeneee 19,465 cwt. | 5,850 
Peas and Beans ............sc.s00eeees | 15,899 bushels 2,385 
Linea au and Melons ........ ere | Pee —_ | Bn pe 

re creatures: ey PETE TTT Ty | ,542 gallons ) , 
Unspecified crops ..,...........000000. | Value as per Agricultural Return | 46,480 





Total Value............ £| 3,961,367 





_ ARTIFICIAL GRASSES _ 361,280 ac. PETRA: 
HAY — 214,468 ac. mi . . 
MAIZE _ 167.549 ac. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION 


TOTAL AREA 


CULTIVATED 
1.372,007 ac. 


TOTAL AREA TOTAL AREA 


_ CULTIVATED 


TOTAL AREA 


TOTAL AREA 


CULTIVATED 
710,337 acres 


CULTIVATED 
260.798 acres 


CULTIVATED 
145,717 Acres 





426.976 acres 






| 










CROPS OTHER THAN ENUMERATED 52,198 ac] 
GARDENS & ORCHARDS _ —e Sc; 

OTHER GRAIN CROPS_ 27255 ac. “ai 
UTA CAND. £26. 10186 a ~~--- ~=+--225 

POTATOES _ 18,502 ac.----------- 
VINES 6266 BG) 2240050s5- bak 














1892-1893 


ARTIFICIAL GRASSES 81.736ac 
HAY_ 131,153 ac. -- 
MAIZE 127,196 ac. - 
CROPS OTHER THAN ENUMERATED. 30,665 ac. 
GARDENS & ORCHARDS _ 24.565 ac. 
OTHER GRAIN CROPS_ 27.286ac. ---- 
SUGAR CANE _ 10971 ac.---.-------------- 
POTATOES _ 19,095 ac.- - --- ----- -- ------ 
VINES_ 4.800 aC. -- -- -------- --------------- 


1880-188I 


WHEAT 147.997ac 
ARTIFICIAL GRASSES — 36,624 ac.- - - ---- 
Ni: Gb00S ee; aos =o- eS. 
MAIZE _ 107,179 ac. 
CROPS OTHER THAN ENUMERATED _ 13,103 ac: ---- 
GARDENS & ORCHARDS _ 17,168 ac. -- 
OTHER GRAIN CROPS _ 16.989ac: ---- 
DUGAN CANE 4000 a6. ©. - --<--2--2-~-- 555 
POTATOES _ 13,927 ac.- - we wean n--- ==. 
VINES _ 4.504ac. eerie 


WHEAT — 128,829 ac.| 
HAY _ 31,929 ac. -- 
MAZE _ 51,488 ac- ------- the 
CROPS OTHER THAN ENUMERATED _ 21, 487 ac. 
GARDENS & ORCHARDS _ 6,383 ac.------------|7 
OTHER GRAIN CROPS _ 9,869 ac. cs 
POTATOES _ 9,229 ac- -- —--- San aoa 
VINES _ 1,584 ac; wae ee ee ee ee ee + + -- 


WHEAT _ 70,720 ac. -- --- -- ----- 
HAY _ 35,383 ac: 


MAIZE _ gen aa aes We Me 
CROPS OTHER THAN ENUMERATED _ 510 3 ac.- --------- 
OTHER GRAIN CROPS _ 10,628 ayagege 


SURI 0006 M5 = 4 4en 3 Ss 
VINES _ 1.070 ac.- -- ~-- ----------- 


1850-1851 


1870-1871 


1860-1861 


7366 3693) 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 











The value of the agricultural produce of New South Wales for each 
year since 1881] is given below :— 


Year. Value. 


£ 
4,194,346 
3,304,891 
3,806,182 
2,836,697 
3,375,882 
3,943,645 


WHEAT. 


In the early days of settlement the Hawkesbury River Valley and 
the country adjacent to the towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Penrith, 
Camden, and Maitland were the principal centres of wheat cultivation. 
Unskilful farming, and the consequent exhaustion of the soil, with the 
attendant evils of rust, smut, and other diseases, caused these districts 
to be abandoned little by little as wheat country, and on the discovery 
of the Bathurst Plains their importance at once ceased. The districts of 
Bathurst, Goulburn, Gundagai, Tumut, Young, Monaro, and New Eng- 
land were each in turn occupied by agriculturists, and the suitability 
of their soil and climate, as well as that of the whole of the mountain 
plateau, for the growth of this cereal became definitely established. 
Subsequently the cultivation was extended in a south-westerly direction 
to the Riverina Plains, where at present it is receiving marked 
attention. 

The cultivation of this grain during the past thirty years has been 
very irregular. For some years prior to 1867 the area of land under 
crop remained almost the same from year to year, being little more than 
125,000 acres. In 1867, however, the wheat area had increased to 
175,000 acres, and at that acreage it remained practically unaltered for 
twelve years. Then, again, more land was laid under wheat, and in 
1878-9 the area had increased to 233,252 acres. Since then the area 
of land under this cereal has been greatly extended, the maximum being 
reached last year with 452,921 acres, with an average yield of 15 bushels 
per acre, which was the highest since 1887. The average yield during 
the whole of the period, which extends from 1863 to the season which 
ended on 31st March, 1893, was 13-2 bushels, the lowest yield being 4:8 
bushels, obtained in 1888-9, the most bountiful, 17:4 bushels per acre, 
gathered during 1886-7. During the first ten years of the period named, 
from 1863 to 1872, the yield per acre appears to have been comparatively 
a small one, the mean being only 10:9 bushels. Thence followed a period 
of fair seasons, extending over seventeen years, when the average flue. 


27 
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tuated between a minimum of 10°5 bushels obtained in the season of 
1885-6, and a maximum of 17-4 in the season 1886—7, with a mean of 14°6 
bushels per acre for the whole period, 1871—2 to 1887-8. 

Dividing the last quarter century into quinquennial periods, the means 
were :— 


Quinquennial period. Average per acre. 


1868-1872 11°72 bushels. 
1873-1877 | 14°74 
1878-1882 14°82 
1883-1887 14°94 
1888-1892 ' | 10°90 - 


The increased yield of the period since 1873 is partly due to improved 
farming; but, at the same time, it must not be lost sight of that the 
occurrence of rust, smut, and other forms of disease in wheat has been less 
frequent and less general of recent years. The small average of the 
last quinquennial period given was the effect of the disastrous season 
of 1889, when the crop was almost a complete failure. 

The following table shows the distribution of the cultivation of this 
cereal in the various geographical divisions of New South Wales in 


1892-93 :— 


Average yield— 
Bushels. 


| Acres. Bushels. 


Coast — 
North 384 4,727 
Central 2,988 31,745 
2.171 37, 192 
Total, Coast 5,543 73,664 
Table-land— 
516,751 
: 104,843 1,589,497 
South 146,367 2,142,261 





Total, Table-land 283,986 4,248,509 





Western Slopes— | 
North | 6,253 | 100,657 
Central | 3,755 66,723 
| 152,801 2,321,224 





Total, Western Slopes ..| 162,809 | 2,488,604 


Western Plains | 583 | 6,680 


Grand Total, N. S. Wales! 452,921 | 6,817,457. | 
| 
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It is interesting to note that agriculture is gaining ground in those 
districts where the greater number of the huge freehold estates, accumu- 
lated by pastoralists under the auction sales and improvement clauses of 
the Land Act of 1861, are situated. 
the Murrumbidgee, and the Lachlan that the struggle between squatter 


It is in the vallevs of the Murray, 


J 
Oo 


and selector has been fiercest, and where the most remarkable increase of 
agricultural settlement, both as regards wheat-growing and agriculture 
The following statement, showing the total 
area of land cultivated and the land under wheat both for grain and 
hay in the districts above described, in the years ended March, 1884 and 
1893 respectively, will serve to illustrate this point :— 


generally, is now exhibited. 


\ 
South corre 


Western Plains 


Grand Total, N.S. Wales} 789,082 | 1,010,727 


Total Area under Crops. | 


1884. | 


1893. 


and 








Acres. 


83,572 
120,667 
293,344 





60,207 
178,309 
174,234 
412,750 


8,091 
18,409 
50,971 





77,471 
5,517 | 


Acres. 

126,398 
90,437 
44,170 


261,005 


71,456 
206,074 
231,946 
509,476 


14,870 
9,273 
208,203 
232,346 
7,900 


—_——_—. 


262,690 
| 
| 


4,871 


7,971 


34,152 





111,022 
117,516 


43,154 
63,573 


339,105 


326,551 


200, 342 


Area under Wheat for Grain 
Hay. 


36,611 
123,096 
166,844 


—_—_—_. 


8,539 
7,437 
184,366 


= 


7,247 


542,317 


‘ 
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The figures just given clearly show that by far the larger proportion 
of the increase, both in the area devoted to wheat ane in general 
cultivation, has taken place in the Riverina district. Indeed, in other 
parts of the country the additional land devoted to cereals has been, on 
the whole, comparatively small ; while in some districts there has been 
a falling off. In the following fans the area under wheat harvested for 
grain ana the yield in bushels are given ; the periods selected are, as in 
the former table, the years ended March, 1884.and 1893 :— 


a. 1884. 1893. 





Districts. 


For Grain. Production. For Grain. | Production. 


11,794 384 4,727 


49,139 2,988 31,745 


14,644 2,171 37,192 


__ 


Coast— ; bushels. PERE acres. bushels. 


4,582 75,577 5,543 73,664 


Vable-land— | 


North 30,436 542,440 | 82,776 | 516,751 


Central | 102,713 1,550,739 | 104,843 | 1,589,497 
South | 111,261 | 1,565,168 | 146,367 | 2,142,261 


244,410 3,658, 347 283,986 | 4,248,509 


SS a 





Western Slopes— 
North | 8,436 53,843 25 100,657 


| 
Central | 7,800 113,062 15 66,723 
South...... | 29,999 449,198 | 152, 2,321,224 


Total, Western Slopes 40,535 609,033 162,809 | 2,488,604 


Western Plains . ‘ O4 480 583 | 6,680 


—_————_ ——__———. —————— -_— ——_—- 


Grand Total | 289,73 4,345,437 | 452,921 | 6,817,457 


There are unmistakable signs that in the near future very great 
attention will be directed to ‘the cultivation of wheat in New South 
Wales, and in the table of average yields given hereunder there is 
evidence that the yield is usually sufficient to make the crop payable. 
The Colony has lagged behind its neighbours in this important industry, 
but a glance at the table on the followi ing page will give convincing 
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evidence that lack of capacity to produce a payable average has not 
been the cause of this want of SEN ws Gee D UI — 























_ fee gle (ee (ee eon nee eee | 2 
ciatsidoas 2/2 /2/2/2/2)/8)2/2/8 | 2 
ret re re rt rei re a | comm! — mm Ped 
Goulburn .............. 133 |171 | 9°5 | 189 | 10-7 | 51 | 145 | 1171 | 15-0 | 143 | 13-0 
WEOR cee cscs eee 14°2 | 170 | 111 | 17°77 | -11°5 4°2 | 14:2 9°3 9°4 | 14°7 | 12°3 
Wellington and Bogan ..| 14°1 | 17-2 6°4 | 16°2 | 12°9 26 | 18°7 | 9°6 | 12°2 | 18°5 | 12°8 
PEOWIEED 5700608 os fone 14°9 | 16°6 | 11°4 | 17°0 | 15°9 8°1 | 15°6 | 12°56 | 14:3 | 158 | 14°2 
Murray Valley .......... 13°6 | 9°6 | 12°1 | 14°4 | 10°2 77 | 10°9 | 12°65 | 11°3 | 15°4 | 11°8 
Ora ee eke 16°7 | 15°7 | 9°9 | 183 1118] 38 ]189 ] 91 | 9-4 | 15:1 | 12-9 
Gundagai .............. 15°8 | 18°4 | 11°4 | 20°2 | 126 | 56 | 186 | 11:1 | 93 | 14:3 | 187 
WOTMOG acne ieee one 15°1 | 13°4 | 79 |-20°5 | 11°3 4°2 | 22°5 | 10°3 | 11°6 | 14°2 | 13°71 
Murrumbidgee.......... 14°4 | 14°4 8°0 | 19°99 | 111 3°4 | 16°1 | 11°0 | 11°6 | 14°4 | 12°4 
Tamworth and New Eng- | 
ea TR SOE Ee -. {17-7 | 11°9 | 15°4 | 15°7 | 6° | 9°5 | 11°5 | 13-3 | 15-2 | 13°3 
Namoi and Gwydir...... 15°7 | 15°9 8°7 | 13°9 | 13°3 26 | 95 | 12:0 | 18°8 | 18°8 | 1271 
INOrehy: Coast ic. so c40<n 22°2 | 18°2 | 16°6 | 13°9 | 21°3 | 18°6 | 15°1 | 20°9 | 17°0 | 12°4 | 176 
Glen Innes ............ 19°6 | 20°65 | 19°2 |} 13°8 | 17°8 5°9 | 12°6 | 16°0 | 17°6 | 16°8 | 16°0 
WW OUNG eclectic ane 13°4 | 17°5 9°9 | 19°2 | 11°0 3°5 | 18°4 | 10°4 | 9-2 | 13°9 | 12°0 
Hunter River Valley ....| 15°4 | 15°6 | 8:4 | 168 |12°9 | 3°7 | 127 | 9-5 | 10-2 | 19-7 | 11°8 
Bathurst .............. 11°9 | 14°8 8°2 | 16°4 | 12°2 17 | 14°7 | 10°4 | 10°4 | 14°3 | 11°5 
MAWGQ00's «oo. ccc asce ess 14°1 | 18°1 6°3 | 19°0 | 12°9 05 | 15°7 8°3 91 | 14°1 | 11°8 
PUG eee eee 19°O0 | 23°6 | 14°2 | 20°0 | 14°3 | 13°4 | 15°2 | 15°7 | 13-9 | 17°0 | 166 
South Coast ............ 22°6 | 23°0 | 17°1 | 14°6 | 17°4 | 15°5 | 18°2 | 20°4 | 16°0 | 17:1 | 18°2 
Hawkesbury and Nepean} 13°9 | 13°2 | 12°8 | 16°3 | 12-0 SONS Sue On Ocala Lee Lg 
Western District........ 10°8 9°4 5°5 | 12°6 9°0 0°8 | 10°7 | 138°2 | 166 | 11°4 | 10°0 
Average for whole | 
COON Yee eceacerc cine 4°9 | 15°5 | 10°4 | 17°3 | 12°1 4°7 | 15°6 | 11°0 | 11°1 | 15°0 | 12°8 





If the average production of wheat per acre in New South Wales be 
compared with that of the other colonies of the Australasian group, it 
will be found that this Colony occupies a very satisfactory place. Its 
average is greater than that of any other portion of continental Australia, 
although somewhat less than the Tasmanian yield, and considerably 
below that of New Zealand. The following table shows the average 
of each Australasian colony, and the maxima and minima obtained 
during the last period of ten years :—- 








Yield Mean average | | Maximum yield | Minimum year 

Colony. in yield | in past in past 

1893. for ten years. | ten years. ten years. 

| 

New South Wales............ 12°9 12°5 17°4 (1887) | 4°7 (1889) 
WictOrian.c senior ae 11°0 10°4 14°1 (1884) 7°1 (1889) 
Queensland... ee 14°6 12°2 22°1 (1888) 0°9 (1889) 
South Australia............... 6°1 6°0 9°8 (1888) 3°9 (1889) 
Western Australia........... 12°3 12°] 14°0 (1890) 9°83 (1888) 
Wasmanig cence. essoee ee 17°3 17°8 20°2 (1889) 154 (1890) 
New Zealand (0:2.50....5.025.: 22°0 24°3 26°4 (1888) 19°0 (1891) 





The prospects of the coming season are fairly encouraging. It is 
generally reported that an increase in the area under wheat has taken 
place, principally on the western slopes and in the Riverina country; but 
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the sanguine expectations of a surplus for export that have been enter- 
tained by many are not likely to be realised 

The following statement shows the state of wheat cultivation since the 
year 1863 :— 


| Yield 
per acre. 


Yield lYear ended 
per acre. aie | faery sie |. 31 March. 


pa re el ere, 1. an | CN ee | wSC«*sC le: Acres. Bhls. 
9°7 1880 233,368 15°48 
» fe 78 1881 253,137 14°69 


Year ended| 


31 March. Area of crop.|  Bushels. 


Area oi crop.| Bushels. 


Acres. 
1863 108,136 | 1,054,954 
1864. 103,942 808, 919 





7°69 1883 247, 361 | 16°35 
12°72 1884 289,757 D 15°00 

9°61 1885 275,249 15:52 
10°88 1886 264,867 | : 10°45 
16°89 1887 337,730 17°37 

6°75 1888 389,390 | 5 12°06 
14°48 1889 304,803 ; 4°75 
1873 177, 551 | 2,898,463 | 16°32 1890 419,758 5 | 15°65 
1874 169,330 2.273, 620 13°43 1891 333,233 10°95 
1875 166,911 | 2,148,394 | 12°87 1892 356,666 1l‘ll 
1876 133,609 1,958,640 14°66 |, 1893 452,921 6, 817, 457 | 15°00 
1877 145,608 | 2,391,979 | 16°43 | 
1878 176,686 | 2,445,507 | 13°84 Average yield for Gurty: one 13-22 
1879 233,252 | 3,439,326 | 14°74 ~ 


1866 131,653 
1867 175, 033 
1868 149,142 
1869 164,206 | 
1870 189,452 | 
1871 147,997 | "999, 595 
1872 154,030 | 2,229,642 








1865 104,568 11°92 1882 221,887 3 15°35 





Compared with the majority of European countries, the yield of wheat 
must appear inconsiderable, both in regard to the total quantity obtained 
and the produce peracre. The return from some of the chief wheat-grow- 
ing countries is given as follows :— 


Average produce of 


Wheat-growing Countries. wheat pér acre. 


Bushels. 
31°1 
United Kingdom 26°9 
Norway 25°1 
Belgium 21°5 
Holland | 21°5 
Manitoba 20°3 





Austria 

British Columbia 

Ontario 

Hungary 

Italy 

United States 

Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
Russia in Europe 

New Scuth Wales (for 31 years) 
Australasia 
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The price of wheat is subject to constant fluctuations, as the fol- 
lowing table, giving the average rates ruling in the Sy dney market in 
the months of F ebruary and March of each year since 1864, will show. 
These figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a gradual reduction i in the 
value of the cereal, the rate for 1893 being the lowest of the series. 
As New South Wales has never grown sufficient wheat for home con- 
sumption, the price of wheat in Sydney is generally governed by the 
rates obtained in the neighbouring Australian markets, where a surplus 
is produced. ‘This, again, is now “determined by the figures realized in 
London, which is usually equal to that ruling in Adelaide, plus freight 
and charges. The prices in the following “table are for an imperial 
bushel, and, being for new wheat, are slightly below the average of the 
year :— 








Year. | February. wey. | Mare, | Youn” | February. | Mareh, March. | Year.” | February. | March. 
per bushel. | ae ara atc | yertumnc || | per bomen | per tua per bushel. per bushel. 
as fe | g-1d: ee 
1864 70 | 76 1879 5 0 4 94 
1865 9 6 | 9 7s | 1880 4 8 4 9 
1866 8 4h so | 1881 4 1 4 3 
1867 4 3 4 4 1882 5 5 5 6 
1868 5 9 5 9 1883 5 14 5 2 
1869 4 9 4 10 1884 4 3 4 3 
1870 5 0 5 1k 1885 3 104 3 7k 
1871 5 7% 5 9 1886 4 34 4 5 
1872 5 Of 5 3 1887 3 10 eat 
1873 5 1 5 8h 1888 3 6 3 64 
1874 6 9 6 14 1889 4 9 4 9 
1875 4 77} 4 6 1890 3 6 3 6 
1876 5 1% 5 6 | 1891 3 74 3 10 
1877 6 14 6 6 1892 3 74 3 10 
1878 6 14 Bk ul 1893 3 64 3 6 





WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 


The importance of Australasia in the wheat markets of the world 
is not great, since out of a total production of about 2,249 million 
bushels SSE in 1891 only about 40 million bushels, or 1 8 per cent., 
were Australasian. The following statement, based on the results of 5 
careful computation made in October last, in the ‘Corn Trade News,” 
shows the approximate crop of the arid for the present season ; the 
returns for Australasia, Chili, and the Argentine Republic could not be 
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estimated at so early a date, but for the rest of the world, the yields 


are now known :— 

















Countries. Yield. 
SN EE 
Bushels. 

United States ........... Wa steuiels saa saree cn cheaistets sitecen eet cece eceen: 408,000,000 
Canada 4: .iicccs6 ESUNRIGS sawed ores ce aan aoe Tee eee eee 49,600,000 
bn is Pee ee meen OEY eye aor Ee ery eee eee ar ene ee DD 12,000,000 
Argentine States and Chili ........ co. .ccccsccscecsccescescoc eee oes 59,200,000 
GUI ARTEOH SooScey esc es ccc ce rane ora keh ce oee Oeere et an os 30,400,000 
Austro-Hungary ......... Down eka vas tete chusees cots Maeeeria ce eee 204,000,000 
MERI ooicGe ccc socs eee code ceteeun cot repetteneee eh ees hes ace een 280,000,000 
EPMA ss svespeceeess ete eie ee ERO EI OL DODGE IT PORTE 96,000,000 
Great Britain and Ireland ....:.:;........cccocovcsccoveceecccccccowees 52,000,000 
ATOR We cec ts cep sshosetet te neocc ees ereae ne cicaeeera PP OPECR TOPE TERT Cre 116,000,000 
TUMINGIN: AICP OMEN ees rerce cee eras ce teva sete ee 346, 400, 000 
SORE eo sens feet new beck Sod eae ste e nc oo ese ede ye 72,000,000 
IE cm walceee Sven we ee smmbhaaei asennad mie eeinaivesd soesee toe aGeete 24,000,000 
CL. NOPE ERE aee APA amp he CA TARAMBAEE hip SAT AR SON men ee 16,800,000 
PROUNOMIAOS 6555 coins cs ctuasectketueEeakeeee Merete aie, Soewes lhe 4,800,000 
RP OVDGIE Nos bocss cots se'ss 00s 4 cae eahas teeeae ae che base acenécce 6,400,000 
DGRYB RIE a oecc code oxccccoccdesehapeeeeae eee tes tec oulbss tec 4,800,000 
NEWB ooo 55 0c cbyssicnosss scot eee ev inlaus hie akeias ceshawerys 400,000 
DS WOUGE Fi. Ic ccesscuvecacivosccuee edesteiamtere ise ieee 2,400,000 
NS WIGZOPIATIG -60s.0scccccccccceceweeateeeeesleacshs mavtion Ao auL ele oat 2,400,000 
GREGOR yisce case coves coh ecsc0c asus GP ETC ee 7,200,000 
South Kast Marove ©. 0.6: 0 .sseccecs shoe sscacspscoseans toda ae 128,000,000 
UNGER YE scc ese ees cis oak eeee Wink ted oars tees ney ot dhe eaten 266,400,000 
Other Asiatic Countries «52.0... 503ss0ieces ccccesdvsocbaccoernnccrua 20,000,000 
AMIBUERIAMIS Gs cciscv ccs. oses cout etiee tes eee li teeta eee 40,000,000 

ELOUAL] Spee toscesl pustnerece eater eeiee. : 2,249, 200,000 








The most reliable authorities of the British corn trade agree in the 
opinion that the season of 1893 will result in a shortage of some 
50,000,000 bushels, which, fortunately, can be provided from the large 
reserves still on hand from the bounteous yields of the previous seasons 
in the United States and Canada. During the course of the present 
year these reserves, which had been further increased by the arrival on 
the European market in the months of February and March of some 
20,000,000 bushels from the Argentine, where the progress of wheat 
culture seems to have taken a sudden advance, enabled the wheat rings 
to maintain the low price level which causes so much anxiety to our 
farmers. But even when these abnormally high American returns are 
taken into account their effects on the world’s supply is only of tem- 
porary duration. Jn average years the importing countries of Europe 
require a supply of about 200,000,000 bushels, which the exporting 
countries are not always able to furnish ; and it is an acknowledged fact 
that in the United States the growth of the population is proportionally 
greater than the increase of area sown to this cereal. In Russia and 
in Central Europe the consumption of wheat is increasing among popu- 
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lations that were in former days satisfied with grain of an inferior 
description ; whilst according to a computation recently made, it would 
appear that there exists throughout the world a tendency to a reduction 
of the area under wheat cultivation, this reduction being estimated by 
some at 5,000,000 acres. It is certain that had it not been for the 
abnormally high yields in America the results of average crops through- 
out the world would barely suffice for the requirements of its wheat- 
consuming population, and business men are already looking ahead to 
discover from what direction the yearly supply needed by importing 
countries isto come. The great increase in the breadth of land sown to 
wheat last year in the Argentine Republic was a surprise to many, but 
the peasant population which emigrates to South America from Italy and 
Spain should naturally be expected to follow in its new home the only 
avocation which they and their forefathers had known in the old world. 

Australia—New South Wales in particular—possesses immense areas 
of land now devoted to sheep rearing that could be much more profitably 
used for wheat cultivation, which, in these days of depression, would 
give welcome employment to a lar ge number of men. No doubt the 
southern hemisphere is destined some day to provide its share of the 
wheat requirements of the world. The low price of wheat has been in 
many cases a drawback to the progress of its cultivation in New South 
Wales, but the facts stated above tend to show that a hetter market is 
in sight, and the opinion that prices will rise about the new year is 
general among the corn men in the Liverpool and London markets. 

The production of wheat still remains considerably below the con- 
sumption. The accompanying table has been prepared with a view to 
illustrate the state of the Colony in this respect, and shows the total 
consumption of wheat, the home production, and the net deficiency for 
thirty-one years :— 














aN tAvailable ah Mp sch | 

; : pparent nana eb == [consumption | 176 Aue ¢ | Apparent 

Period or Year. | consumption production deficiency of wheat per | per head | | deficiency 

per annum. per annum. per aunum. Str pes a = » er annum (Per annum 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, 

1862-66 2,397,139 977,343 | 1,419,796 6:2 2°5 3°7 
1867-71 3,038,512 | 1,712,619 | 1,325,893 6°4 3°6 2:3 
1872-76 3,638,081 | 2,090,807 | 1,547,274 6°4 3°7 2 
1877-81 4,415,178 | 2,802,310 - 612,868 6°4 4°0 2°4 
1881-86 5,742,906 | 3,316,495 | 2,426,411 6°5 3'8 2°7 
1887 7,809,642 | 5,306, 682 DY 502, 960 7°8 5°3 2°5 
1888 7,909,104 | 4,186,298 | 3,722,806 7°6 4°0) 3°6 
1889 5,902,644 | 822,206 | 5,080,438 | 5°5 0'8 4°7 
1890 7,916,391 | 6,049,010 | 1,867,381 12 55 La 
189] 6,261,027 | 3,120,340 3, 140,687 | 55 2°7 2:8 
1892 6,489,476 | 3,285,772 203,704 | 5'5 2°8 2. 


* No account is taken of the quantity added to or taken from stocks as the case may be. 
+ Exclusive of wheat required for seed. 
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Taking the above table as it stands a false idea would probably be 
formed if the result of any one year were separately compared with 
that of any other, as it frequently happens that the transactions of one 
year affect the trade of the following year to a very large extent. 
Nevertheless the average yearly consumption, calculated over a series of 
years, may be ascertained from these figures with some degree of accu- 
racy, and will be found to amount to 6:5 bushels per head of the mean 
population during a period of thirty-one years. Even the apparent 
decrease in the consumption of breadstuffs in the years 1889, 1891, and 
1892 is compensated by the high rates of 1887, 1888, and 1890, and 
the average of the period 1887-1892 works up to 6°47 bushels of 
wheat per acre, which is practically that computed for each quinquen- 
nial period since 1862. 

From the following table, in which account is taken of the position 
of the market at the end of each year and of the quantity by which the 
stock on hand was either increased or diminished during the year, the 
true average yearly consumption per head is ascertained to amount to 
6-4 bushels, a result identical with that obtained by the former method. 
The true average consumption will however be found to alter very little 
from one year to the other, and to maintain itself at a figure closely 
approximating the general average of the period. The amount of home 
production for the year 1887, given in the table on page 665, is more 
than stated below. It is believed that about one million bushels were 
injured by rain, and therefore did not enter into consumption :— 


| Stocks Local 
increased or production in 
diminished excess of 
during year. seed. 


Net import 
of flour and Total 
grain. 


For food only 
consumption. per head. 


*5,000 4,276,000 
300,000 | : 4,463,000 
395,000 | 3, 4,754,000 

*650,000 e 4,918,000 
140,000 044 5,150,000 
*190,000 | ; 5,213,000 

10,000 

440,000 
#430,000 
| 150,000 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
| 


“ 
J 


‘= Go bD 
BESe 


J 


770,000 
*650,000 
910,000 
*500,000 
*300,000 
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* Decrease during year. 
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Referring to the table showing the relation between the apparent con- 
sumption and the home production of breadstuffs, it will be seen 
that during the first half of the period covered by the table the pro- 
duction was slightly more than half the consumption, the deficiency 
being 47 per cent. In the second half of the series the home pro- 
duction had somewhat increased, so that the deficiency was scarcely 42 
per cent. 

It will be seen from the table last given, as well as from the 
preceding one, that New South Wales is still far from the posi- 
tion of being able to supply the wheat required for the food of its 
inhabitants. From the following summary table it would seem that 
in this respect the country is little better off than it was at the earliest 
period referred to in the table. 


" Period for which an Consumption of wheat Home produce Deficiency 
average has been taken. per head. | per head. per head. 


Bushels Bushels Bushels 


Years. per annum. per annuum. per annum. 





1862-66 
1867-71 
1872-76 | 
1877-81 | 
| 
| 





1882-86 
1887-92 


Ov Ot = He bo 


| 


The deficiency for the last six years was 3 bushels per head, 
equivalent to 46 per cent. of the whole consumption. Taking for 
granted that the consumption of wheat will not be more than 6:2 
bushels per head during 1894, which is somewhat under the average 
consumption, the probable requirements for the coming year, exclusive 
of seed, will be about 7,575,000 bushels, to obtain which, if a crop be 
reaped averaging, say, 13:2 bushels per acre, which is the mean produc- 
tion of New South Wales for the last thirty-one years, the breadth of 
land to be sown would need to be about 573,750 acres, or 120,750 acres 
more than the grain-producing area of the past season. The increased 
area under wheat this year is not however likely to exceed 80,000 
acres, so that unless the crop is above the average New South Wales 
will have to again import to supply the requirements of its population. 

The average consumption of wheat in New South Wales as shown 
above amounts to 6°5 bushels per head; a rate which is higher than 
that of most countries whose records have been available for reference; 
the excess over that of the United Kingdom being 0°6 bushels per head. 
The consumption includes what is used for all purposes except seed, a 
fact which must be borne in mind, as the quantity of flour used for 
the manufacture of biscuits and other articles, as well as for other than 
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food purposes, is not inconsiderable. The following is the average 
consumption for the principal countries :— 
Consumption per Head. 
Bushels. ) 
United Kingdom 
France 


Spain and Portugal 

Belgium and Holland 

Scandinavia 

Turkey ..... PAT OEE CECE EPCOT ER PEST eT rere 
United States 

Canada 


That of the Australasian Colonies will be found below :— 


New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

POONEUTT PAAUMUNREIN its ones whe cee Mee ea coe as 
Western Australia 

Tasmania 


The consumption of Victoria has been estimated from the quantity of 
flour made, less the net exports, as stated in the Victorian Year Book. 
The crop returns would give for the past five years an average con- 
sumption of 5:2 bushels. It will therefore be seen that there is no 
correspondence between the two sets of figures. 

The relative proportions of flour and wheat imported have changed 
very considerably during the last twenty-five years, as will be seen 
hereunder :— 


4 Imports of Flour in 
Period. equivalent of wheat. Imports of Wheat. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
1862-66 1,066,893 801,765 
1867-71 905,540° 750,705 
1872-76 1,012,105 838,388 
1877-81 1,529,140 545,914 
1882-86 2,534,645 613,180 
1887-91 3,193,010 1,180,417 
1892 2,440,350 931,402 





Wheat is also grown in considerable quantities for hay and dry 
fodder for cattle, and the area under cultivation is steadily increasing, 
although the produce is still short of the requirements of the country. 
The whole of the wheat grown for hay in the Colony is consumed 
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locally. The following statement shows the extent of land under wheat 
for hay, with the yearly produce, during sixteen years :— 


Year ; | Yea ; oe 
ended 31 Acres. | Produce in | Average | Pir 3] aaron | Produce in | Average 


March. tons. Der acre. | March. ; tons. per acre. 


1878 29,640 29, 137 
1879 22,888 31,320 
1880 25, 281 32, 943 
1881 41,137 44,037 
1882 39, 428 42,378 
1883 42,592 43, 997 
1884 49, 348 55,119 
1885 86, 584 87,328 


1887 74,070 109,851 
1888 60,340 70,392 
1889 102,838 42,041 
1890 82,880 | 140,348 
1891 | 83,827 96, 014 
1892 66,435 75,883 


1893 89,396 116,061 


ee a) 
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1886 105, 122 74,606 


From the foregoing figures it Wie he trccnrae oat be seen that the cultivation of We ciavucenie cence: 
for hay is increasing at a much greater ratio than for grain, the area 
so cultivated having ‘reached in 1888-89 six times that cultivated for the 
same purpose in 1877 ; since then the area devoted to hay was not so 
large, the seasons being generally so propitious that a greater proportion 
of ‘the total area sown with wheat was allowed to come to grain than 
in former years, but last season shows an increase of 22,961 acres over 
1891-2. Long series of dry years may in some measure account for the 
increased area devoted to hay, but the steady demand for hay and chaff, 
wheaten as well as oaten, and the large import of this produce, fully 
justify an extension of its ‘cultivation. There still exists a considerable 
difference between the demand for hay and the supply from within the 
Colony, as there was in 1891 a net import of 57,713 tons of hay and 
chaff, ete yy for consumption in the Metr opolitan district, and 56, 921 
tons in 1892; but this difference is well within the capacity of the Colony 
to produce. 

The total area under wheat in 1892, both for grain and for hay, was 
542,317 acres, producing 6,817,457 bushels of grain and 116,061 tons 
of hay, the value of both kinds of produce being £1,312,772. 


? 


MAIZE. 


The cultivation of maize is almost as important as that of wheat, and 
forms the staple industry in the valleys of the coastal rivers, w hich are 
peculiarly adapted, both by soil and the climate, for the growth of this 
cereal. On the table-land also its cultivation is attended with fair results, 
but as the land rises in elevation so does the average produce per acre 
proportionately decrease. Attempts have been made to grow maize in 
the Western Division of the Colony, but success has only been met with 
under special conditions of natural or artificial irrigation, for the plant 
demands a considerable amount of moisture, and thrives better in the 
moist climates of the coast than anywhere else in the country. Although 
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the area under maize is much less than that under wheat cultivation, the 
gross yield obtained, measured in bushels, is frequently as large as, and 
in some seasons greatly exceeds, that of wheat. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the production of 
maize during the seven years which ended with March, 1893, as wellas the 
mean average yield obtained in each district :— 





District. 1886-7 | 1887-8! 1888-9 1880-00 189C-1 s01-2 | 1892-3 | Mean. 


| 


Bushels | Bushels | Bushels! Bushels| Bushels Buahels | Bushets Bushels 
Tamworth and New England 18°0 23°0 12°4 16°2 20°9 19°5 28°2 | 19°7 
Macleay 34°6 | 24°7 | 346 | 41:2 | 24:55 | 87°77 | 34:1 | 38° 
Hastings and Manning 31°6 22°0 34°2 | 31°0 38°3 36°3 29°99 | 31°99 
The Clarence 450 | 336 | 313 | 415 | 364 | 19:8 | 38:3 
23°38 | 32:3 | 31°3 | 305 | 34:4 | 196 | 282 
45:0 | 36°7 | 339 | 48°3 | 36°38 | 242 | 34°0 
21:0 | 26-4 | 281 | 263 | 31°7 | 35:4 | 28-5 
23°0 | 19°38 | 19°8 . 21°7 | 276 | 21°9 
24:1 | 27°70 | 28°0 . 34:9 | 33°6 | 28°6 
25°9 5°38 | 26°7 3 | 26°7 | 38:7 | 23°2 
40°9 | 45°3 | 40°3 : 36°9 | 382 | 38°3 
28°5 | 28°0 | 24°5 5° 31°9 | 32°2 | 28°7 
| 
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Gloucester 

Glen Innes 

Hunter River Valley 

Mudgee 

Tumut 
Hawkesbury & Nepean Rivers’ Valleys 
South Coast | 36:9 | 314 | 362 | 34° 34:3 | 36°6 | 33°2 
21°8 12°6 | 21°4 : 191 | 35°8| 21°2 


RF rDnwnpyne wre 
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Tt will be seen that the average production is greatest in the north 
and south coast districts. In the Hawkesbury and Nepean and the 
Hunter River valleys, where cultivation extends to a greater distance 
from the coast, and is under altered circumstances as to rainfall, the yield is 
somewhat less ; while in the higher part of the country the decline is very 
appreciable, for in the districts of Tamworth, New England, and Mudgee, 
the average yield is little more than half of that of the north coast. 

The district of Tumut appears, however, to be an exception to the 
general rule, as the yield is almost as large and even more regular than 
in the coast district. But the area under maize cultivation at Tumut is 
hardly large enough to justify any deduction being drawn from its ex- 
ceptional yield. It may, however, be noted that Tumut stands at the 
head of the other agricultural districts as regards its high and well sus- 
tained average yield of wheat and other grain crops, a circumstance 
attributable to the general excellence of the soil, and the fairly abundant 
and regular supply of rain with which the district is favoured. 

The area under maize cultivation was increased from 57,959 acres in 
the year 1862 to 167,549 in 1893, and was therefore nearly trebled in 
thirty-one years. Considered in the light of the general advance of settle- 
ment, particularly in those districts where this cereal may be successfully 
cultivated, there is nothing remarkable in the progress thus exhibited, 
especially as there is no lack of land in New South Wales fit for maize 
cultivation. The fact is, nevertheless, worthy of notice, that in-the year 
1888 an additional area of 24,705 acres was laid down with maize for. 
grain, a much greater increase than was shown during any of the previous 
twenty-five years, with the exception of the year 1879, when 25,072 acres 
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were added to the area under maize ; last year the area showed a decrease 
of 17,006 acres on the figures of 1891, many farmers, discouraged by the 
low price realised for this cereal, putting their land to other uses. 

The state of maize cultivation in the Colony during the period of 1863 
to. 1893 is shown in the following table. The average yearly acreage 
and production are given in quinquennial periods, and annually since 
1887, the agricultural year ending 31st March :— 


{ 
| 











Period or year. | Area under crop. | Yield. | Average per acre. 
| Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

1863-67 101,245 | 3,047,478 30°1 
1868-72 | 118,301 3,629,468 30°7 
1873-77 | 117,155 3,804,463 32:5 
1878-82 | 123,160 4,316,819 35°0 
1883-87 127,416 4,029,410 31°6 
1888-93 | 174,146 5,281,754 30°0 
1888 | 171,662 4,953,125 28°8 
1889 | 166,101 4,910,404 29°5 
1890 173,836 | 5,354,827 30°8 
1891 191,152 | 5,713,205 29°9 
1892 174,577 | 5,721,706 32°8 
1893 167,549 | 5,037,256 30°0 

Average yield for thirty-one years..................66. 31°6 


The production per acre is a somewhat variable item, ranging from a 
minimum of 21°8 bushels, which was obtained in the year 1871, to a 
maximum of 38:1 in 1870, but when taken periodically, as in the fore- 
going table, the result is more satisfactory, the range being only from 
30 to 35 bushels per acre. | 

The following table, compiled for the purpose of showing the annual 
movement of the maize market for the last ten years, also shows the 
yearly requirements for home consumption :— 





| | _ Balance 
Year. | Production. Import. | Export. 'E ace Consumption. 
| | Import. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1883 4,538,604 114,927 303,394 188,467 4,350,137 
1884 3,389,505 110,061 216,956 106,895 3,282,610 
1885 4,336, 163 116,600 399,526 282,926 4,053,237 
1886 3,825,146 94,673? 196,996 102,323 ‘| 3,722,823 
1887 4,953,125 | 272,104 | 337,204 65,100 | 4,888,025 
1888 4,910,404 152,010 342,093 190,083 | 4,720,321 
1889 5,354, 827 237,660 (| 366,063 128,403 5,226,424 
| Import. 
1890 5,713,205 | 563,721 30,811 532,910 6,246,115 
1891 5,721,706 | 290,786 17,626 273,160 5,994,866 
1892 5,037,256 | 324,949 19,326 305,623 5,342,879 
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The future of this branch of agricultural industry seems limited to the 
supply of local wants, as New South Wales is adjacent to several maize- 
producing countries which are already commencing to compete with her 
in her own markets. Until 1890 the Colony produced more than could 
be locally consumed, and exported a small quantity to her southern neigh- 
bours ; but since then, owing to a sudden. increase in the demand for 
maize, the reason for which is not apparent, the large production of the 
seasons 1890 and 1891 would seem to have been insufficient, 806,000 
bushels of grain having been imported. In the following year the net 
import amounted to 305,623 bushels ; 119,666 bushels of which came 
from Victoria and 194,398 bushels from Queensland and New Zealand. 
As Victoria is not a maize-growing country, the large net import referred 
to above appears anomalous ; it may, however, be stated that the Sydney 
market at times receives shipments of so-called African maize, which pro- - 
bably comes from Natal, vi@ Victorian ports, as no direct imports of maize 
from Africa appears in the Custom House returns of New South Wales. 
The export of maize is trivial, only 19,326 bushels having been exported 
during the year, of which 11,875 bushels went to New Caledonia, also 
a maize-growing country. As, however, the deficiency in the crops had 
not the usual result of causing a very sensible increase in the prices paid 
to the New South Wales farmers, it is a matter of some doubt whether 
this large importation had not for its object the keeping of a stock of 
grain in the hands of dealers sufficiently large to prevent a hardening of 
the wholesale prices. In such case the deficiency in the production would 
be more apparent than real. However this may be, it does not seem 
probable that this branch of farming can be expanded with much profit 
to the growers, unless the local consumption should become considerably 
increased. 

Maize is not only cultivated as a grain crop, but a small area is sown 
for green food for cattle, chiefly on dairy farms. In 1892-93, the area 
thus cultivated was 6,266 acres, the greater part in the Camden and 
South Coast districts, and the County of Bathurst. The total area 
cultivated with maize in 1893 was 173,815 acres. 


OATS. 


This cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat- 
growing districts of the Colony; and as it is essentially a produce of cold 
climates it thrives best in those parts of the country with a winter of 
some severity. The average of the Colony for 1892-93, is 22°3, which 
may be considered a fair yield. The table-land is the principal centre of 
oat cultivation, but though the acreage under the cereal is greater in 
the central and southern portions, the northern district yields the best 
average. The Northern Table-land averaged 26°6 bushels, Hardinge 
heading the list with 28-1. In the southern coast districts the average 
was 21, and the south-western slopes yielded at the rate of 26 bushels 
to the acre. 
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Very little oats are grown in the northern portion of the coastal 
districts for the purpose of a grain crop. In the southern coast districts 
also the area under oats for grain is very limited, but that under oats 
for hay or green food is not inconsiderable. The following table illus- 
trates the state of the cultivation of this crop since 1863. The average 
yearly acreage and production are given in quinquennial periods up to 
1893, and annually since 1887;the agricultural year ending March 31st :— 





Period or 


Pro- Average Period or Area Pro- Average 
Year. j 


Ares. duction. | per acre. Year. duction. | per acre. 
| Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. Acres Bushels. | Bushels. 
1863-67 12,592 | 204,979 | 16°3 | 1888 19,393 | 394,762 | 20°3 
1868-72 | 13,410 | 224,534 ; 1889 7,984 | 109,931 | 
1873-77 | 17,753 | 340,286 fe 1890 | 22,358 | 543,330 

1878-82 19,772 | 407,277 : 1891 14,102 | 256,659 

1883-87 20,032 | 460,003 2° 1892 12,958 | 276,259 

1888-93 | 16,281 | 341,257 1893 20,890 | 466,603 








The cultivation of oats for grain has been very irregularly pursued 
during the period embraced by this table, rising rapidly during the 
earlier years and remaining practically stationary since 1877. The 
market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan district, and the demand 
depends largely upon the price of maize. 

The average production of oats for the period 1862-93 was 19:9 
bushels per acre, the minimum obtained in any year being 10°6 bushels 
in the season 1865-66, and the maximum 25:1 bushels in that of 1886-87. 
Compared with the other continental Colonies, New South Wales holds 
in regard to average yield, the second rank, Victoria coming first, but 
both these-colonies are surpassed by Tasmania and New Zealand. The 
climate of those two colonies is much more adapted for the successful 
cultivation of this grain, the average produce of New Zealand in parti- 
cular being very nearly equal per acre to that of the United Kingdom, 
and on a par with the best oat-producing countries of the Old World. 

In the following table figures will be found giving the average produce 
per acre in each of the Australasian Colonies during the season 1892-93, 
and the mean average together with the maximum and minimum yields 
during the last ten years :— 








Average Mean average | Maximum yield | Minimum yield 


Colonies. 1893. last ten years. | last ten years. | last ten years. 


Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
New South Wales 22°3 20°73 25°08 (1887) | 13°77 (1889) 
Victoria 25°8 22°56 25°80 (1893) | 14°20 (1889) 
Queensland 10°6 14°44 24°26 (1888) | 5°65 (1889) 
South Australia 21°9 11°95 21°90 (1893) 5°65 (1889) 
Western Australia 17°5 17°50 23°42 (1889) | 15°13 (1888) 
Tasmania 27°5 26°70 30°91 (1892) | 18-20 (1888) 
New Zealand 30°3 31°36 35°11 (1884) | 26:11 (1886) 
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The cultivation of oats as a staple agricultural crop has been much 
neglected in New South Wales, though the return has not been unsatis- 
factory. It is possible that in the near future this grain will receive 
greater attention, especially as the deficiency between the production and 
the consumption is very considerable. The elevated districts of Monaro, 
Argyle, Bathurst, and New England, in preference to other parts of the 
Colony, contain vast areas of land where the cultivation of oats could 
be carried on with remunerative results. 

The production of this grain is far from satisfying the wants of the 
Colony, and the importation is, therefore, very large, 1,369,779 bushels 
of the estimated value of £148,566, having been imported from abroad 
in the year 1892. New Zealand is the principal source of supply, the 
quantity obtained from that colony in 1892 being 1,114,087 bushels. 
Much yet remains to be done before the Colony can be independent of 
outside assistance in regard to the supply of oats, as, for some years 
past the average quantity produced was only 25 per cent. of the amount 
consumed, and there would thus be an ample market within New South 
Wales for the produce of 62,000 acres more than is usually reaped. 

In connection with this subject it may not be generally known that 
the relative nourishment of oats exceeds that of either maize or wheat, 
weight for weight. If 100 be taken as the value of oats for fattening 
purposes, the respective values of equal weights of the other cereals are :— 


OOK) ae eaiidsceewccttcseress dapkcis he ae 100 

WGA ot ois aceccc oc: ccecce Sete del Pete A Oe a tees 70 

DAI cancel a ce'cevo des s¥abbu tae hei Pectin ixkdt ee 62 
And for equal measures :— 

0 ROR aR AS RP SP en age ee 100 

WY SIGE foo cs sey coe hers cee tee eae eee 131 

1S 7 Ses Raa ry Fe 107 


In parts of the Colony where the climate is not suitable for maturing 
the grain, a large area is sown for hay. The area under oats for this 
purpose has increased from 28,109 acres in 1862 to 126,488 acres in 1887, 
being over four and a half times as large in the latter as in the former 
year. In 1888 the area under oats for hay had fallen to 86,451 acres, 
and it was slightly lower in 1889. In 1890, however, there was an 
increase to 103,129 acres, but last year the area had fallen to 101,981. 
-Oaten hay is much in demand, and sells readily at remunerative prices ; 
and, as there is less expense and lighter labour attached to this form of 
cultivation, the system of growing oats for hay is consequently more in 
favour with the farmers of New South Wales than the cultivation of 
the grain. The area under the two crops stood to each other in the 
following relation in the year 1892-93 :— 


Area under Oats for QTaim ............scccrcdeccsececnes 20,890 acres. 
Area under oats for DABy.......,...cccccccccccssccccceecs 101,981 _ _,, 


io * Rae EPO SEPT EP TT ONT ETT 122,871 acres 
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The area harvested for grain was only 17 per cent. of the total area 
sown with oats. The following statement shows the cultivation of oaten 
hay since 1877, and the yield per acre :— 


Produce. 
Year ended March. Area, 


Total. |_ Per acre. acre. 


acres. tons. 

tPA Y- 98,901 

79,333 87,660 
| 


~ 


WEOMKE RINE NNER NYNYH we 


61,684 75,138 
67,877 84,915 
68,758 77,811 
86,088 100,773 
112,477 140,979 
107,451 113,899 
121,922 149,489 
96,946 72,484 
126,488 182,921] 
86,451 96,126 
85,439 40,753 
103, 129 156,920 
71,305 
86,077 


101,981 | 132,426 





ct 
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In addition to the area cultivated for grain and hay, a small extent of 
land is yearly sown for green food ; last season 2,287 acres of oat lands 
were so used. The total area under oats during the year ending 3lst 
March, 1893, was therefore 125,158 acres, which ; is an increase of 33, 608 
acres over the area under this cereal in the previous season. 


MINOR GRAIN CROPS. 


The minor grain crops harvested are barley, rye, millet, and sorghum. 
Little can be said on this subject except that, as in the case of other 
cereals, the suitability of the soil for their production is an established 
fact. There is, however, so little demand for these kinds of grain that 
their cultivation in New South Wales is very limited. 

In 1892-3, barley was sown on 8,614 acres, of which 4,618 were for 
grain with a production of 91,701 bushels, 1,701 acres for hay with a 
yield of 2,719 tons and 2,295 acres for green fodder. 

The area under rye for grain in 1892 covered 1,251 acres, the pro- 
duce from which was 20,356 bushels, or at the rate of 16°3 bushels to 
the acre. There were also 528 acres of rye sown for green food. 

Millet was only cultivated over an area of 1,008 acres, 496 of which 
were harvested for grain, the remaining 512 acres being green food for 
cattle. The greater part of the crop of millet was obtained in the 
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Hunter River valley. The average production of the Colony amounted 
to 7°d bushels per acre, the crop being a partial failure. 

The cultivation of sorghum for grain appears to have been abandoned, 
but the area sown in 1892 for green food for cattle amounted to 8, 166 
acres, chiefly within the dairy farming districts of the South Coast. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN. 


The total consumption of grain of all kinds in New South Wales, 
calculated on the basis of the last ten years, amounts to 13-3 bushels 
per head of population, whilst the produce of the Colony is only 9-2 
bushels. The deficiency in the production of wheat amounts to 41:2 
per cent., barley 37:4 per cent., and oats 75:8 per cent. The excess in 
the production of maize over the local consumption, which amounted to 
0-9 per cent. during the decennial period ended with 1892, has now 

vanished, and a deticiency of 0-1 per cent. is recorded. The deficiency 
is In the production of the principal grain crops, 31 per cent. There is 
no apparent reason why the local pr oduction of grain should not equal 
the local demand; on the contrary, the resources of the Colony are such 
that under normal conditions the supply of grain should largely exceed 
the requirements, and an increasing excess of spies snr become yearly 
available for export. 

The experience of past years distinctly shows that in the matter of 
soil, climate, and other natural conditions, New South Wales is, on the 
whole, better favoured, and consequently her average yield per acre of 
wheat, maize, and barley, is greater than that of any other continental 
Australian province, Victoria not excepted. Extending the field of 
comparison, the production of cereals is found to reach an average which 
places New South Wales on a level with countries usually considered 
as rich agricultural states. It is better than the average yield of the 
United States, of Italy, and Hungary ; and, in some respects, almost 
on a level with that of Germany, Austria, and France. The area 
adapted for cereal growing is very considerable, and with a better 
knowledge of the capabilities of the various kinds of soils and well devised 
means of water storage, there should be practically no limit to the pro- 
duction of grain. 

The weight of a bushel of wheat varies from 574 to 63 Ib., according 
to grade ; but the standard, as enforced by an Act of Parliament, assented 
to on the 10th February, 1880, for this and other kinds of grain is stated 
to be as below :— 

Wheat 
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SOWN GRASSES, AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


The area sown with green food and grasses for cattle is constantly 
increasing in the Colony, and in the course of the year 1892 there were 
under artificial grasses 361,280 acres. Lucerne is grown in considerable 
quantities on the Hunter River Flats, and the cultivation of this fodder 
is extending throughout the country, principally along the banks of the 
rivers on the western slope of the Great Divide. The total acreage under 
lucerne in 1892 was returned at 21,390 acres, cut for hay, and producing 
50,928 tons of fodder, in addition to which there were 24,370 acres of 
lucerne paddoeks. 

Permanent grasses are laid down principally in the Hunter districts, 
and the South Coast, 182,025 acres being thus cultivated in the South 
Coast districts alone. The practice of sowing permanent grasses is also 
extending to the North Coast districts, and in 1892 there were 83,820 
acres under grass, the greater portion being laid down on the most 
northern county of Rous. It is, however, in those portions where dairy 
farming is principally carried on that the practice of laying down per- 
manent grasses is most general. 

The increasing demand for dairy produce which is beginning to be 
exported to the United Kingdom, has had a considerable influence 
upon the extension of the area under artificial pastures. The following 
table shows the progress made during the last ten years in this branch 
of farming, the area having increased by 269,679 acres during that 
short period of time. The areas under these artificial pastures are also 
given for the North and South Coast Districts, where the dairy indus 
try is most flourishing :— 


Wear Area under Artificial Grasses in— 
ended 
31st 
March. 


| Year Area under Artificial Grasses in— 


| ended 
| | | 31st 

New North Coast; South Coast || March. 

South bree Districts. | Districts. |! 








; | 
North Coast | South Coast 
Districts. | Districts. 
| 


New 
Sout Wales. 


—_—__~ 


Acres. 
91,601 
123,024 
137,798 
146,787 
192,678 


Acres. 
5,322 
10,143 
12,111 
26,349 
30,621 


Acres. 
74,795 
98,092 

109,057 

101,593 

146, 854 





1890 
1891 
1892 


1889 
| 
1893 


POTATOES. 


Acres. 

200.332 
217,403 
388,715 
333,238 
361,280 


Acres. | 


31,520 | 
39,950 

86,592 | 
99,203 | 
83,820 | 


Acres. 

155, 197 
166,057 
172,251 
148,434 
182,025 


The cultivation of the potato has shown little improvement for many 
years past. In regard to acreage under crop, the area planted in 1892 was 
the largest recorded, but decreased to 18,502 acres last season, with a 
yield of 2:8 tons per acre At present the Colony has to make up by 
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importation from the other colonies a considerable deficiency, which in 
1892 amounted to 54,550 tons, or nearly 51 per cent. of the total con- 
sumption for the year. The total yield during the same season amounted 
to 52,105 tons. The following table illustrates the state of the cul- 
tivation of potatoes during each year since 1863 :— 























Ag alec Acres. Tons. oop hae Acres. | Tons 
1864 11,618 32,141 | 1879 16,724 53,590 
1865 14,398 52,061 | 1880 19,271 62,228 
1866 15,210 31,367 1881 19,095 52,112 
1867 18,810 43,870 1882 15,943 44 323 
1868 15,440 33,482 1883 14,462 43,461 
1869 . 16,391 30,768 | 1884. 14,953 36,977 
1870 17,132 54,200 1885 12,417 31,335 
1871 13,927 34,118 | 1886 15,166 | 38,695 
1872 14,770 | 44,758 1887 17,322 | 45,803 
1873 15,124 45,112 1888 20,915 61,455 
1874 14,212 42,281 1889 15,419 | 36,839 
1875 13,604 38,564 1890 17,551 | 50,096 
1876 13,805 41,203 — 1891 19,406 | 52,791 
1877 14,171 42,939 | 1892 22,560 | 62,283 ° 
1878 | 13,862 | 34,957 | 1893 18,502 | 52,105 





The centres of potato-growing at present are Orange, Oarcoar, Argyle, 
and New England. Its cultivation is, however, very widely distributed 
throughout the Colony, but in many places formerly well-known for its 
production, it has been, largely displaced by maize and other cereals. 


TOBACCO. 


Both the soil and climate of New South Wales are well fitted for the 
growth of the tobacco plant. Tobacco, however, demands for its-proper 
cultivation special knowledge on the part of the growers, and for this 
reason is not so largely cultivated as would otherwise be the case. In 
the year 1864, the first shown on the subsequent table, there were only 
534 acres under cultivation, producing 4,851 cwt. of leaf tobacco. In 
the following years, however, the area had largely increased, chiefly in the 
agricultural districts of Argyle and the Hunter River valley. Since then 
the growth of tobacco seems to have been almost entirely abandoned 
in the districts where it was first attempted, but has spread to other 
parts of the Colony; the counties of Wynyard, Inglis, Bathurst, and 
Goulburn being now the principal centres of production. Nearly three- 
fourths of the tobacco grown in 1892 was obtained in these districts, 
but its cultivation is chiefly in the hands of Chinese, few European 
agriculturists apparently possessing the knowledge required for the pro- 
per cultivation and preparation of the leaf. 


PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO. 





From the year 1881 the area devoted to the cultivation of tobacco 
very largely increased, and it is a noteworthy fact that the quantity 
of locally grown leaf used now furnishes a large proportion of the total 
quantity manufactured in the Colony. In the year 1889 there was a 
large increase in the acreage under tobacco, the area being more than 
four times that of 1887, with a corresponding increase in the yield of leaf. 
As the local leaf did not compare favorably with the American, it could 
not be exported profitably, and a large proportion of the crop remained 
upon the farmers’ hands, and the quantity that was sold realised very 
unsatisfactory figures. ‘The consequence was that many of the farmers 
have since abandoned the cultivation of tobacco in favour of other crops. 
In 1891 there was a great falling off in the area under tobacco, and the 
yield therefrom, and last year no improvement took place, a further 
decrease being observed both in the area and the yield of this crop. 
The following table shows the progress of the industry during the last 
thirty years :— 

RS ee 


Year ended . Year ended : 
31 March. Production. aiiMaealt Production. 





acres. cwt. acres. cwt. 
1864 534 4,851 1879 835 7,932 
1865 807 4,036 1880 592 6,221 
1866 1,499 7,469 1881 1,791 19,469 
1867 1,326 2,478 1882 1,625 18,311 
1868 627 6,035 1883 1,815 17,540 
1869 875 7,925 1884 1,785 20,006 
1870 366 3,192 1885 1,046 9,914 
1871 925 ' 700 1886 1,603 22,947 
1872 567 4,475 1887 1,203 13,642 
1873 440 2,751 1888 2,371 23,465 
1874 199 1,261 1889 4,833 55,478 
1875 539 6,069 1890 3,239 27,724 
1876 49] 4,098 1891 1,148 14,021 
1877 333 2,440 1892 886 9,314 
1878 399 3,049 1893 848 _ $8,344 





nnd 


The total consumption of manufactured tobacco and cigars during 1592 
was 3,368,863 lb., of which 2,046,744 lb. were made in the Colony out 
of 617,608 lb. of American leaf and 1,429,136 Ib. locally grown. The 
production for 1893 is equal to 934,528 lb., and allowing one-third for 
damage and waste, there will still remain 623,020 lb., a quantity which 
is about half the probable requirements. As the production of the years 
previous to 1892 was larger than the local requirements, stocks of leaf 
had accumulated, so that there was in 1892 a supply amply sufficient 
for the season’s requirements. or this reason, and owing also to a 
decline in the prices offered by manufacturers for locally grown leaf, an 
opinion was expressed in a former issue of this volume that a further 
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decrease would probably be noticed in the area cultivated. This opinion 
has been verified by the fact that the area under tobacco which fell to 
586 acres in 1892 became further reduced to 848 acres in 1893, producing 
only 8,344 ewt. of leaf, tobacco culture having therefore shrunk to about 
one-sixth of what it was in 1889, 

During the present year the Department of Agriculture has taken 
steps to revive the interest of agriculturists in the value of this industry, 
and, considering the fact that with regard to climate and soil, few 
countries are better favoured than New South Wales for the successful 
cultivation of tobacco, it certainly is a matter of regret that it should 
have been so quickly abandoned by our farmers. The difficulty, however, 
is not so much with the producer as with the market; the local con- 
sumption could be very rapidly overtaken, and the surplus production 
would have to be placed on the English or foreign markets where it 
would enter into competition with tobacco grown in countries with a 
well established reputation, the flavour of whose product meets the con- 
sumer’s taste and predilection, and where cheap coloured labour is also 
available, reducing the cost of production to a price that renders com- 
petition well-nigh impossible. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


The first agricultural returns in which mention is made of the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane and the production of sugar in New South 
Wales only date from 1863. In that year 2 acres were returned as 
having produced 280 ib. of sugar, and it will appear strange that out of 
this quantity 220 tb. were stated to be the produce of 1 acre of cane, 
grown in the northern part of the county of Bathurst, while the 
remaining 60 ib. were produced on the banks of the Macleay River. 
The district last mentioned may be considered as the principal seat 
of this industry, during its earlier stages. Cane cultivation, however, 
soon extended to the northward, and in a very few years the richest 
portions of the lower valleys of the Clarence, Richmond, Tweed, and 
Brunswick, were occupied by settlers engaged in the planting and 
growing of cane. Mills were erected in the chief centres of cane culti- 
vation, and cane-growing and sugar manufacturing are now the principal 
and best established industries of the north-eastern portions of the 
Colony. 

The soil and climate of the valleys of the northern rivers are in most 
respects well adapted to the successful cultivation of the sugar-cane. 
Occasional spring frosts, however, cause consideralle damage, and it 
was the risk of failure from this cause which led the settlers on the 
Macleay to seek a warmer climate farther north, free from the danger 
arising from frost. In this they may be said to have succeeded, though 
in the Clarence, Richmond, and Tweed valleys, frosts are not altogether 
unknown. 


PRODUCTION OF SUGAR-CANE. 


a sa. 








The following table shows the progress of this industry during the 
last seventeen years. The figures relating to the area yearly placed 
under cane are obtainable for earlier dates, but the number of tons 
produced cannot be ascertained prior to 1876. The sugar-cane not 
being an annual crop, the area under cultivation has been divided, as far 
as practicable, into productive and non-productive, the former represent- 
ing the number of acres upon which cane was cut during the season, 
and the latter the area over which it was unfit for the mill, or allowed 
to stand for another year :— 


[ln ee eee 
! Area. es 
Production in 


a we TY ous 


of cane. 


Productive. | Non-productive. | 


Acres. 
1863 2 
1864 | 22 
1865 Serre 141 
1866 | 116 
1867 647 
1868 | 2,584 
1869 | | 3,917 
1870 4,082 
1871 5 ; 4,394 
1872 | 5,471 
1873 | 56: | 3,105 6,670 
1874 ay 8,540 
1875 6,454 
1876 B24 | 6,755 
1877 35 7,066 
1878 | 7,438 
1879 by bd 

















1880 5 , 10,971 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 





12,167 
13,538 
14,984 
17,517 
16,418 
15,117 
15,287 
15,281 
18,730 
20,446 
22,262 
26,751 





121,616 
128,752 
169,192 
204,547 
105,323 
239,347 
167,959 
273,928 
110,218 
168,862 
277,252 
185,258 
264,832 


The figures contained in the above table show the gradual progress of 
the sugar-growing industry, from the small beginnings of 1863. From 
the starting point of this cultivation until 1884 there is no break in the 
yearly increase of land put under cane. During the four succeeding 
years, however, there was a tendency to retrogress, and the area culti- 
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vated in 1888 was less by 2,236 acres than in 1884, or 12-7 per cent. ; 
an increase took place in 1889, which has been gradually maintained 
during the following years, the area under cane having reached 26,751 
acres in 1892. The low price of sugar and the disturbed state of the 
markets of the world a few years ago, forced the sugar manufacturers to 
correspondingly reduce the price offered for the canes, and so caused for 
a time the abandonment of this cultivation by the small farmers, who 
found in the growth of maize less variable results for their labour. 
Present appearances point to a vigorous extension of this industry, and, 
although the results of last year’s crop (22-9 tons of cane per acre) did not 
come up to anticipations and were below the returns of the last ten years, 
which averaged 26-4 tons of cane per acre, it is expected that the season 
_ 1893-1894 will make up for this loss, notwithstanding the ravages caused 
by the cane disease which is now prevalent principally on the Clarence. 
Sugar-cane is generally cut in the second year of its growth, the fields 
being replanted after they have given crops for three or four seasons at 
most, and as the planting of cane has been conducted at irregular intervals 
it has chanced that seasons of large production have been followed by 
small crops in the immediately succeeding year. This will account for the 
alternately large and small areas of productive cane for many years, 
which the preceding table shows. From plantations in full bearing the 
weight of cane cut varies from 25 to 32 tons, while the price paid ranges 
from Ils. to 13s. per ton, in addition to the cost of cutting, so that the 
annual yield is from £7 10s. to £10 per acre planted. 

The Counties of Rous and Richmond are now the principal centres of 
sugar-cane cultivation, and in 1892 there were 697 holdings, upon which 
areas, varying from 2 to 750 acres in extent, were devoted to this culture. 
The total area so planted was 17,274 acres, or over three-fifths of the 
whole area under cane in the Colony. The yield obtained from 6,845 
acres of productive cane amounted to 157,934 tons, showing an average 
of 23:1 tons per acre. 

On the Clarence River, in the county of Clarence, there were, in 1892, 
493 holdings, on which cane was grown, the aggregate area under this 
crop being 9,318 acres. As in the Richmond River district, the majority 
of farmers cultivate sugar-cane in addition to other crops, and only a few 
estates are entirely devoted to its cultivation. Some planters have areas 
of from 25 to 100 acres in extent under cane, but their number is very 
limited. The yield in the county of Clarence was 105,581 tons, or an 
average of 23-0 tons per acre, cut on an area of 4,649 acres. 

In the counties of Fitzroy and Raleigh, on the Macleay River, the 
area devoted to sugar-cane is now insignificant, only 159 acres having 
been returned in 1892 as under crop, of which 70 acres were productive. 

The estates on which sugar-cane is grown number 1,193, and the whole 
crop of sugar-cane during the last season amounted to 264,832 tons, ob- 
tained from 11,560 acres, showing an average production of 22-9 tons 
per acre, which is 3°5 tons below the average of the former ten years, 
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On the estates belonging to the Colonial Sugar-refining Company, the 
conduct of the business of the plantation has been entrusted to practical 
men, and no money spared to obtain the most approved and complete 
plant for the manufacture of sugar. This company’s mills on the Rich- 
mond River are among the most coniplete in any part of the world, and 
the sugar manufactured is equal to the best Mauritius and West Indian 
samples. The quantity of sugar consumed during the past two years 
amounted to 111,440 tons, of which 50,822 tons were the product of the 
local plantations, the area cut in these years being 20,183 acres. The 
yield of sugar per ton, of course, varies with the density of the juice, 
but in ordinary seasons this may be set down at somewhat over 9 per 
cent. 


VINES AND WINE PRODUCTION. 


In every part of the Colony, excepting the essentially subtropical 
portion, and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, grape-vines 
thrive well, and bear large crops of succulent fruit, equal in size, ap- 
pearance, and flavour, to the most renowned products of France, the 
Rhinelands, and Spain ; yet the vine-growing and wine manufacturing 
industries are still in their infancy, although their prospects are as 
hopeful as could be desired. With a demand which the present pro- 
duction hardly satisfies, and the opening up of a market in England 
where New South Wales in common with other Australian wines have 
obtained due appreciation, the future of vine-growing appears fairly 
assured. The depreciation which French and other foreign wines have 
suffered, both in quantity and in quality, owing to the scourge of the 
phylloxera, is an additional reason for the vine-growers of New South 
Wales looking forward to a successful future for their industry. How 
small the present production of Australia is compared with the total of 
the world will appear from the following table :— 


| Production in 


Country. | million gallons. 


Country. 


Production in 
million gallons. 


—_—. 


Australia 
Austria 
Algeria 
Cape Colony p Go DODO ae 
795 Switzerland 
46 Turkey and Cyprus... 
185 United States 
798 
132 


The vine was planted in the early days of the colonization of New 
South Wales, but it was not until the year 1828 that vine-growing and 
wine-making may be said to have been fairly established. In that year 
Mr. Busby returned from Europe with a large collection of cuttings 
from the most celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, the Rhine valley, 
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and other parts of the continent of Europe, and planted, on his estate at 
Kirkton in the Hunter River district, a vineyard which has been the 


nursery of the principal vineyards of the Col 
the vine was planted in the Murray valley, 
found to flourish so luxuriantly that the 
considerable attention. 


ony. Some years afterwards 
and in other districts, and was 
manufacture of wine received 
For a time, however, the prospects of this 


industry seemed very poor, and production diminished considerably, 
owing, partly, to the want of a market, and partly to the fact that the 


wine-makers, many 


manufacturing appliances of the most approved pattern. 


The results of this intelligent treatment becam 
were awarded to the New South Wales wines 


of whom were not vignerons by training, possessed 
only a limited knowledge of the manufacture of wine, and 
first an article of inferior and unsaleable 
vineyards of the Murr 


produced at 
quality. But in the principal 
ay and the Hunter neither pains no 
spared to introduce skilled labour and put up presses, va 


r money was 
ts, and other 


€ apparent, when prizes 
at the Paris Exhibition 


of 1878, followed by an unbroken series of successes at the Exhibitions 


of Philadelphia, Sydney, Melbourne, an 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in 
general excellence of the wines of New South 
nised than at the Bordeaux Exhibition of 1882. 
centre of the wine trade of the world, some of t 
Wales were classed by the most com 
‘Grands vins,” and their value fully a 
following statement shows the progress 


| | 


Area 


Year Total | under 
ended 
31 
March. 


area 
under 
vines. 


wine- 


only. 


Acres. 


795 


Acres. 
1,460 
1,641 | 880 
1,849 | 945 
2,126 | 1,243 
2,281 | 1,358 
2,532 | 1,483 
3,117 | 1,917 
3,907 | 2,039 
4,504 | 2,371 
4,152 | 2,466 
4,090 2,568 
4,547 | 3,183 
4,308 | 3,077 
4,459 | 3,163 
4,457 | 3,217 
4,183” 3,027 





1877 


vines for 


making | 


Pro- 


| Gallons. 
144,888 
136,976 
| 161,299 
168,123 
| 242,183 
| 285,283 
| 412,587 
460,321 
342,674 
| 413,321 
| 451,450 
| 578,985 
| 684,258 
| 831,749 
| 799,709 
708,431 








915 °22 || 





| 


| 
Average | 
| 


duction. /per acre. 


| 


Gallons, | 
182°25 || 
155°65 
170°69 


135°25 
178°33 || 
192°37 | 


225°75 || 
144°53 || 
167°61 | 
175°80 | 
181°90 | 
22237 | 
262°96 || 
24859 | 
234-04 





London. 


d Amsterdam, and latterly at 

But nowhere was the 
Wales more fully recog- 
There, in the principal 
he wines of New South 
petent judges in the category of 


ppreciated and established. The 
of the wine industry since 1863 :— 


Year 


ended 


31 


March. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Total 
area 
under 
vines. 


Acres. 


4,237 


| 4,266 


4,800 
4,027 
4,448 
4,378 
4,584. 
5,247 
5,840 
6,745 
7,072 
7,867 
8,044 
8,281 
8,264 


Area 
under 
vinesfor 
wine- 
making 
only. 


Pro- 
duction. 


Acres. | Gallons. 
3,024 | 684,733 
3,091.| 733,576 
2,907 | 602,007 
2,597 | 513,688 
2,629 | 543,596 
2,560. | 589,604 
2,405 | 442,612 
2,876 | 555,470 
3,131 | 601,897 
3,292 | 666,382 
3,596 | 805,813 
3,603 | 688,685 
3,896 | 842,181 
3,846 913,107 
4,146 | 931,542 


Mean for 31 years 


| | | | 
ied, 


Average 
per acre. 


Gallons’ 
226°43 
237 *33 
200°99 
197°80 
206°76 
230°31 
184°04 
193°13 
192°23 
202°42 
224-71 
191-14 
216°17 
237 °42 
224°68 
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The above figures show that the wine industry has considerably in- 
creased during the thirty-one years under examination, the total area 
planted being now nearly six times what it was at the beginning of the 
period. The average yield per acre has also advanced ; but this latter is 
probably due to the fact that in the earlier period the proportion of 
young vines not in full bearing was greater than is at present the case. 
The years 1876, 1877, 1880, and 1892 were the best of the series, the 
average production having in 1876 reached the large figure of 262°9 
gallons per acre. The total number of vine-growers in 1892 was 2,264, 
and the average area of each vineyard, was 3°7 acres. 

The “phylloxera vastatrix,” which has caused some damage in the 
vineyards of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, necessitating stringent 
legislative measures, has also appeared in some vineyards of the Camden 
and Seven Hills districts, but, so far, without causing any great ravages. 
A commission was appointed sometime ago to report on the appearance 
of the disease, and the best means of preventing its spread. The pro- 
hibition of the importation of vine-cuttings from abroad has been in 
force for some time, and the destruction of infested vineyards has been 
carried out under the direction of the Vine Diseases Board. 

The industry is not restricted to the cultivation of fruit for wine- 
making purposes; on the contrary, a considerable area is devoted to 
the cultivation of table grapes, principally in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and in the districts of Ryde, Parramatta, and other portions of 
Central Cumberland. The areaso cultivated in 1892 amounted to 2,211 
acres, producing 5,916 tons of grapes, or at the rate of 2°7 tons of fruit 
per acre. There were also 1,907 acres of vines yet in an unproductive 
state. The export of New South Wales wines, about which so much 
has been written, does not seem to give very encouraging results. This 
trade is a very small one, and has decreased from 54,145 gallons in 1891 
to 27,857 gallons in 1892. The quantity sent last year to the United 
Kingdom has, however, more than doubled. 


ORANGE-GRO WING. 

The cultivation of the orange and lemon has become one of the prin- 
cipal industries of the districts surrounding the metropolis. The first 
orange groves were planted near the town of Parramatta, and soon 
spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, 
the whole of Central Cumberland, the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys, 
and the mountain slopes of the Kurrajong district. The production of 
oranges has already attained such proportions that the growers are obliged 
to seek markets abroad for the disposal of their produce, as the demand, 
both in New South Wales and the adjacent colonies, is in some seasons 
exceeded by the supply. Efforts have been made of late to open upa 
market in England, as the fruit can be delivered in London at a time 
when the supply of oranges from Spain and other countries of the 
northern hemisphere has ceased. 


. 
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The statistics relative to this branch of the agricultural industry are 
only available from the year 1879, when the area under oranges and 
lemons was 4,287 acres, which last year had increased to 11,158 acres, of 
which 8,661 were productive. The yield from that area amounted to 
10,383,970 dozen oranges, or about 1,200 dozen per acre. It is usually 
estimated that over 3,000 dozen per acre can be obtained in an average 
season from fair-sized trees in full bearing ; it is therefore probable that 
the figures for 1891 included the return from a considerable number of 
young trees. The following shows the state of the industry in each 
year since 1879. The number of orangeries during 1892-93 was 1,913, 
the average size being nearly 6 acres :— 


Year ended 31 


arch. March. 


Area of Orangeries. | | Year ended 31 Area of Orangeries. 
Acres. Acres. 

1880 5,106 1887 7,920 

1881 5,939 1888 8,875 

1882 6,301 1889 10,851 

1883 6,716 1890 9,804 

1884 7,268 1891 11,288 

1885 6,911 1892 11,370 

1886 7,138 1893 11,158 
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ORCHARDS AND GARDENS. 
During the last ten years there has been very little alteration in the 


area under gardens and orchards. The cultivation of other varieties of 
fruit besides oranges and grapes appears to be retrogressing, instead of 
sharing in the progress observable in almost all other branches of agri- 
culture. Yet the Colony consumes annually very large quantities of 
imported fruit, which could be successfully grown within its own limits. 
Leaving out of consideration the large importation of tropical fruit from 
Fiji, the South Sea Islands, and Queensland, some of which might be 
cultivated in the sub-tropical portion of New South Wales, the importa- 
tion of other fruit is very considerable. Thus in 1892 Tasmania, South 
Australia, Victoria, New Zealand, and the United States supplied New 
South Wales with green fruit to the value of £137,133, while other green. 
fruit, mostly the produce of Queensland, Fiji and sub-tropical countries, 
was imported to the amount of £68,823. The importation of dried and 
candied fruit, including dates, nuts, &c., during the same period amounted 
to £127,812, while fruit boiled, or in pulp and bottled was imported from 
the United Kingdom, Victoria, and South Australia to the value of 
£1,537. New South Wales is therefore dependent on the outside world, 
to the extent of £335,305 for fruit, most of which could be advantageously 
produced within its own territory.. 

The number of persons cultivating fruit, other than oranges, lemons, 
and grapes, during 1892-93 was 8,426, and the area 26,280 acres, of 
which 18,117 acres were productive, and 8,163 were not yet in bearing. 
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With regard to the figures representing the area of the orangeries and 
orchards, it should be understood that in many instances part of a 
holding is devoted to the growth of oranges and lemons, and part to 
the cultivation of other fruits, so that it is difficult sometimes to tell 
under which head the holding should be classed. It is believed that 
the area under oranges and lemons in 1890 was quite equal to that of 
the previous year, though the figures of 1889 and 1891 appear unduly 
large owing to the inclusion of areas which were in 1890 classed as 
orchards. 


FAILURE OF CROPS. 


During the agricultural year which may be reckoned as ending with 
April, 1893, there were 1,787 cases of failures of crops ; of these, 153 
were due to: excessive rains occurring chiefly at sowing-time. Floods, 
more particularly affecting the maize crops, in the valleys of the coastal 
rivers, were the cause of 671 failures. Frost on the uplands of the 
Central Division principally, caused 57 failures. Cases of drought in 
the portion of the Central and Southern Divisions exposed to the hot 
blasts of the summer winds caused the loss of crops in 87 cases. Blight 
affected certain crops, chiefly maize, in 187 instances, the north coast 
district being, most affected. The number of cases of rust reported for 
last season is very small, only 12 instances of loss having been 
recorded. In 102 cases, of which 77 occurred on the Coast, the failures 
were caused by vermin. Locust swarms caused losses of crops in 9 
cases, and hailstorms ruined the crops in 172 instances, principally on 
the high lands. Bush-fires were not so numerous as last year, 
only 17 instances being reported in the Colony, of which 13 
occured in Riverina. In addition to the above instances of failures, 
losses of crops occurred in 324 other cases, the causes of which have 
not been specified, many, however, on the western slopes of the main 
range being due to the rabbits. In the following table the causes of 
failure, and the number coming under each, are shown for the last three 
years—no information having been obtained previous to 1891 :— 
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No. of Instances. No. of Instances. 
Causes of Failures. Causes of Failures. 

1890-91. | 1891-92. | 1892-93. 1890-91. | 1891-92. | 1892-93. 
ne 
BIOOG ee occe neues: 957 255 671 Excessive rain 220 565 153 
Drought ........ 38 70 SJ 4 Blieht 1.05... 11 101 187 
Bush-fires ... .. ‘f 47 7 eR NEOR begs yaccies ss: re 94 57 
Rust peccseee see 45 55 12 || Flying-foxes... 2 ee ae 
Locusts: .-<.06-- 113 29 5 || Notspecified.... 151 161 324 
Vermin ......0--- 31 | 92 102 | —|———_——— 
Hailstorms ...... 14 | 55 | 172 || Total ...... 1,589 | 1,524 | 1,787 
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BEE-KEEPING INDUSTRY. 


The industry of bee-keeping has acquired in New South Wales suf. 
ficient importance to deserve some notice. Hives are kept on a large 
number of farms, and there are also a certain number of apiarial estab- 
lishments where the industry is solely carried on. These latter are 
mostly situated in the Blue Mountains, near the main line of railways, 
and in the districts surrounding the metropolis. The total number of 
hives reported in the Colony in 1893 was 48,204, their production having 
reached 1,395,350 lb. of honey and 48,178 lb. of wax. Of these, 10,245 
hives, producing 264,558 Ib. of honey and 14,059 lb. of wax, were kept 
in the Northern Division, the greater number being on the farms of the 
north coast, which produced 184,887 lb. of honey. In the Central Divi- 
sion there were kept 25,965 hives, producing 799,485 lb. of honey and 
22,621 lb. of wax, the mountain districts and the environs of the metro- 
polis, as mentioned above, having the major portion of this industry in 
their midst, and producing 559,741 Jb, of honey out of the total just 
mentioned. In the Southern Division, 11,984 hives were returned, 
producing 331,056 lb. of honey and 11,477 lb. of wax. A few hives 
are kept in the Western Division, which furnish a small additional 
quantity of honey and beeswax. The value of this produce has lately 
suffered a decrease, but at the average price of 3d. per lb. of honey, 
the total return for the year would reach about £17,500. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A census of agricultural machines and other implements used in farm- 
ing and allied pursuits was taken in 1891; they were divided into three 
classes—agricultural, pastoral, and dairy implements—the value of which 
was then estimated at £2,722,996, that of pastoral implements alone 
being £218,741, the value of such articles as were used in agricul- 
tural operations, including dairy farming, being returned at £2,504,255, 
or about 58s. per acre cultivated, excluding permanent grass and fallow 
iands. Sheep-shearing machines are every year coming into more general 
use throughout the Colony, the total number of stands at work being re- 
ported in 1890: at 2,651; since then no information has been obtained 
on the subject. A valuation of the implements in use by pastoralists, 
farmers, and dairymen, was also attempted in the year 1892, but 
many occupiers failed to furnish information, and the figures obtained 
are therefore incomplete, in addition to which, implements, which were 
classified under the head of agriculture, have been valued as pastoral 
implements, and vice versa. The Census figures may, however, be con- 
sidered as correct. 


ENSILAGE. 


The value of ensilage for fodder is generally acknowledged, neverthe- 
less this valuable means of preserving green stuff is not as extensively 
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practised as it should be in a country subject to frequent and sometimes 
disastrous droughts. From the following table it will be seen that there 
are at present in New South Wales 107 silos only, the greater number 
being found in the Southern Coast districts, where dairy-farming is one 
of the principal industries. The weight of ensilage fodder preserved 
last year was given as 6,195 tons, or 57-9 tons per silo :— 


| Number Tons of 


Division. : : 
of Silos. Ensilage made. 


Northern Division. 











East Central Division. 


Metropolis and Environs 
Table-land 


Totals, East Central Division ...................ec0e00s | 


Southern Division. 








IRRIGATION. 


Little has been done in New South Wales with regard to irrigation. 
Isolated efforts in that direction are generally reported as having met 
with success, but no general scheme of water conservation and distribu- 
tion has yet been developed. Such an enterprise would be so vast, the 
area to be benefited is so great, and the interests to be served are so 
conflicting, that no private organisation could successfully cope with the 
subject, which must, therefore, be left to the care of the Government 
of the country. The Water Conservation Branch attached to the 
Department of Public Works is at present engaged in the work of 
obtaining sufficient hydrographical data to form the basis of a compre- 
hensive scheme of irrigation, and the country is being traversed in all 
directions to ascertain the contour of its surface. From 1888 to 1891 
the whole of the Riverina country was surveyed, and during 1891 


ex 
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and the early part of 1892 the department extended its operations to 
the river Darling, from Wilcannia to Wentworth ; the basin of the 
Gwydir, the country between the rivers Macquarie and Bogan, and that 
portion of central New South Wales through which the Willandra 
Billabong intermittently flows were examined, and officers are now 
engaged completing the hydrographical survey of the country lying 
between the Darling and the Paroo, from Bourke to the Queensland . 
border. 

These surveys, which are now nearing completion, extend over a 
vast area of country, the lineal measurements over which levels have 
been taken covering some 14,134 miles, surveyed at a cost of about 
£28,000, which represents an expenditure of only about one-fifth of a 
penny per acre, susceptible of being benefited by future operations. 
The successive occurrence of good seasons since the year 1887 has 
contributed in a very great measure to delay the progress of legislation 
upon this important subject ; various Bills have been prepared .during 
that interval and in 1892, the present Minister for Works, the Hon. 
W. J. Lyne, introduced to the Legislature a comprehensive measure 
dealing with water conservation, irrigation, and drainage. Although 
this Bill is hardly likely to become law during the existence of the present 
Parliament, practical progress has, nevertheless, been made in the direc- 
tion of giving legislative sanction to the establishment of various public 
and private irrigation projects. Acts are at present in force dealing 
with water conservation in the areas surrounding the western towns of 
Wentworth, Hay, and Balranald, where the control of the business has 
been placed into the hands of the local municipal councils, erected into 
irrigation boards of trustees for the purpose. The mining town of Broken 
Hill is now supplied with water from Stephen’s Creek, and two private 
estates, one at Mulgoa on the Nepean, and the other at Segenhoe on the 
river Hunter, are now irrigated under the provisions of Acts of the 
Legislature passed recently. 

In connection with this subject, it may be mentioned that the Water 
Conservation Department also administers the Drainage Improvement 
Act of 1865, under which seven drainage unions are working. ‘These 
are organised for the drainage of swamp lands on the Macleay, the 
Shoalhaven, and other coastal rivers, and the question of drainage, 
which is as important in the case of the Clarence, the Richmond, and 
other great coastal rivers, as irrigation is in that of the great water 
channels which drain the Western districts, is embodied in the Bill now 
before Parliament in connection with the water question. 

The following table gives the area irrigated by private enterprise in 
each division of New South Wales, and the kind and number of imple- 
ments and machinery in use for the purpose. The larger areas irrigated 
are situated in the Riverina district and the country watered by the 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, and the Lachlan rivers, where 22,666 acres are 
irrigated out of a total of 29,342 acres for the whole of New South 
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Wales, throughout which irrigation operations necessitate the aggregate 
? 5 =) Oma 
. 4 . 6 Oo - . . 4 
power of 239 pumps, 208 windmills, and 388 water-lifting implements :— 


| | 
Implements and Machinery. 








ee | Area era 
Districts. Lrrigated ae W ater | 

. Irrigation} Lifters, lWindmills 
Pumps. | Chain and | : 


Bucket. | 











Northern Division. Acres, 
bh eaiby- 
198 


375 


| 
| 


2,705 


252 13 
Metropolis and Environs...................000- 193 | 28 


Table-land | 1,128 23 
2,640 | 18 


| 
| 








| 4,213 | 82 
115 
778 

20,026 


20,919 


Western Division. 
Western Slopes 

















PART XXII. 


Accumulation. 


[* may be safely taken for granted that it is a very desirable thing 

to have from time to time accurate estimates of the wealth of a 
country, and though it is a common enough error in comparing the 
well-being of the people of different countries to make the item of 
accumulated wealth play a more important part than it deserves, it is 
none the less true that no clear estimate of the progress of a country 
can possibly be obtained unless the question of the accumulation of 
wealth be made an important factor of such estimate. 

Since the first issue of this book in 1887, a yearly estimate of the 
public and private wealth of the Colony has been prepared. The 
occurrence of the Census, in 1891, afforded an opportunity of obtaining 
information from sources not usually open, and though in some minor 
instances resort had still to be made to somewhat imperfect data, on 
the whole the estimate of the private wealth of New South Wales then 
made may be accepted as fairly exact. The returns relating to urban 
and rural settlement recently compiled enable the estimate of the value 
of property to be brought down to a more recent date, and the fol- 
lowing figures refer to March, 1893 :— 


PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


The private property in the Colony is estimated at the value of 
£405,187,000, or £336 per head, comprised as follows :— 


£ 

, 176, 162,000 

Buildings and permanent improvements 134,469,000 
Live stock 34,531,000 
Personal property, including household furniture 14,424,000 
Machinery, and implements of trade 9,797,000 
Coin and bullion 7,968,000 
- Merchandise 15,240,000 
Shipping owned in the Colony 1,400,000 
Minewand teming plant: 2.5.00... .c<is.svcseessiss vince esos . 7,500,000 
Other property 3,696,000 


£405,187,000 
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The gross value of the land in private hands is £190,413,500, but 
allowance has been made for the purchase money owing by free 
selectors on conditional purchases to the amount of £14,251,500, 
which has been included in public wealth, the net value therefore is 
£176,162,000, as stated above. 

Land and houses within municipal areas are the subject of yearly 
valuations. Speaking generally there is a tendency to undervalue, and 
it is considered that this undervaluation averages about 10 per ‘cent. ; 
but as there is a tendency for the value of unproductive land to fail, 
the municipal valuations have not been altered in making up this 
estimate. The annual and capital value of property in municipalities 
will be found given in detail in the chapter of this volume relating to 
“¢ Local Government.” 

The capital value of land, houses, and other improvements therein 
given, is £150,938,000, distributed approximately as follows :— 























Buildings and | 
Division. Land. other | Total value. 
improvements. 
£ £ £ 
Metropolitan area .........20...065 seees 58,332,000 51,729,000 110,061,000 
Extra-metropolitan municipalities 19,960,000 20,917,000 40,877,000 
otalye cee es 78, 292,000 72,646,000 150,938,000 





The basis of the estimate of the value of land outside municipal . 
boundaries is the Census returns made by the owners of the land. It is 
probable these returns are well within the mark, as landowners gene- 
rally were impressed with the idea that their statements would be used 
against them in the event of Parliament imposing a land tax. Of course 
this was a groundless fear, nevertheless it operated to reduce the values 
which owners set against their estates. 

The value of permanent improvements effected on the purchased 
lands of the Colony and on pastoral holdings is estimated by the Chief 
Inspector of Stock at £79,153,795, exclusive of the value of the build- 
ings. The Census and Industrial Returns Act provided for a valuation 
of this form of investment, and the returns of the land-owners gave 
£57 ,045,000, including £12,125,000 the value of buildings, or not more 
than 64 per cent. of the Chief Inspector’s estimate. It is probable the 
returns obtained under the Census Act are understated, the same 
reason probably operating in regard to the under-valuation of improve- 
ments as that which led to the under-valuation of the land on which 
they are situated. The lower estimate has, however, been here adopted, 
with the addition of a sum representing the increase in the value of 
improvements during two years. The value of land outside munici- 
palities is £112,121,500, but in this is included the amount owing by 
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free selectors ; the net value appearing in the estimate is, therefore, 
£97,870,000. The value of improvements is £61,863,000, of which 
sum £9,000,000 represents expenditure on Crown lands. The total 
value of land and improvements outside the boundaries of municipali- 
ties is, therefore, £159,733,000. 

The estimate for live stock includes the value of sheep, horned cattle, 
horses, pigs, and other classes of stock, it being based on the market 
values of the animals on the farms and stations. 

The estimated value of furniture is set down at £9,624,000, which is 
not more than 12°5 per cent. of the value of the houses; this may, 
perhaps, be considered too low when it is borne in mind that it is usual 
in England to estimate the value of furniture alone at half the value of 
the houses furnished ; but the experience of the New Zealand property 
tax does not warrant a larger sum than is set down. Personal property 
has been valued at £4,800,000, or about £4 per inhabitant. 

The estimate for machinery and implements of trade includes the value 
of all machinery and plant, except that used for mining purposes. The 
value of the implements and plant used in the pastoral, agricultural, and 
dairy industries is according to actual returns of the census adjusted to 
date. The value of private railways and appliances for transportation, 
formerly included with machinery and plant, is now included elsewhere 
under the general heading of other property. 

The return of the amount of coin and bullion in circulation and 
deposited in banks, has been reduced by about £1,646,000 to agree with 
the revised estimate of circulation, and the sworn returns of the banks. 

Merchandise represents the value of the goods and stocks of all kinds, 
whether in stores or shops, or at the place of production, and amounts in 
value to £15,240,000. This isa careful estimate verified by comparison 
with similar figures for New Zealand. 

The shipping has been valued at £21 per ton for steamers and £6 per 
ton for sailing vessels. These averages are somewhat lower than those 
adopted in previous estimates. 

The value of the mines is based on their present market value, which 
is undoubtedly depressed. During the last few years the nominal values 
of mining property, chiefly silver, have fallen; so that the figures in 
the present estimate are very greatly reduced compared with those of 
previous years. 


MUNICIPAL PROPERTY. 


_ A statement of the wealth of the Colony would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the property of the various local government districts 
or municipalities. Like the general Government, the municipalities 
have works productive of revenue, and works which are only indirectly 
productive. In the first category are water-supply works, sewerage, 
gas-works, electric lighting plant, baths, markets and saleyards, wharves, 


IMPORTATION OF BRITISH CAPITAL. 


municipal and other buildings. The value of property of this kind 
amounts to £3,001,500. Works not yielding direct revenue are chiefly 
made roads and bridges, to the value of £4,600,000. Municipalities 
had to the credit of sinking funds for payment of their loans the sum 
of £161,700.. The total value of properties of municipalities was there- 
fore £7,763,200, against which there was a debt of £2,119,450. 


PUBLIC, MUNICIPAL, AND PRIVATE WEALTH. 


In an earlier chapter an estimate is given of the public resources of the 
Colony. Adopting the figures therein given, the whole wealth of New 
South Wales is as follows :— 

Value of public estate £182,744,500 


municipal estate 7,763,200 
re private property 405, 187,000 


£595,694, 700 


Against this total must be placed the public indebtedness of £54,473, 433, 
of which £49,506,400 is held by persons outside the Colony ; the 
municipal indebtedness of £2,119,450, of which £1,007,400 is held 
in London, and the private indebtedness. The amount of this last 
item is somewhat difficult to determine. The total amount of capital 
imported into the Colony can be estimated with some exactness, and it is 
probable that during the 22 years from 1871 to 1892 capital to the 
amount of £51,188,000 was introduced into the Colony, in addition to 
£41,389,130 obtained by the general Government. 

Money has been freely poured into New South Wales, especially by 
British investors. During the 22 years which have elapsed since 1870 
the Government have been entrusted with £41,389,130, the proceeds of 
loans raised for the prosecution of public works ; £23,406,000 represents 
the amount of capital introduced by persons who have come to the 
Colony and made it their home, and includes large sums brought by 
selectors and others from the neighbouring colonies, capital introduced 
to establish new industries, as well as the sums brought by immigrants, 
and £27,782,000 is the probable amount of other capital sent for 
investment. Under the third category, investments of persons living 
abroad, are included the money introduced by banks and finance com- 
panies, as well as the lendings of private persons. These three items 
make up a total of £92,577,130. That sum, it should be understood, 
did not actually reach the Colony, since there were large counter pay- 
ments to be made on account of the earnings of capital already in the 
Colony, and the income drawn by absentees. The total of such pay- 
ments was, during the 22 years referred to, £67,000,000, so that the 
actual capital imported was £25,577,130. 
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The importation of capital by the Government has already been dealt 
with at length in the portion of this volume dealing with loans, and 
detailed reference thereto is not needed here. The import of capital by 
persons who have taken up their residences in the Colony has averaged 
somewhat over a million a year, and has been a material element in the 
progress of the Colony, as it has not entailed the export of interest or 
the repayment of the principal. The capital invested by persons not 
living in the Colony amounted to £27,782,000, nearly two-fifths of which 
has been introduced by the leading banks, and represents their capital 
with the deposits received in Great Britain and employed in the Colony. 
Some £5,000,000 represents the capital employed by other investment 
companies, £3,000,000 the mining capital, which of course does not 
include any of the speculative prices paid for mining shares, but the 
capital actually brought to the Colony, while some £6,250,000 represents 
the miscellaneous investments, to a large extent advances on mortgages 
and investments in real estate in the city of Sydney. The earnings of 
the investments included in this category amount to £2,210,000, but at 
least half of this sum represents the returns from mining, chiefly from 
the silver fields of Broken Hill, which are almost entirely owned outside 
the Colony. 

The following are the particulars of the investments referred to above, 
grouped in periods of five years, except the last period, which embraces 
two years :— 


Classification. ser. | 1876-804 1881-85. 1886-90. | 1891-2. | 1871-92. 


{ 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Capital imported by the | 
Government..........| 2,031,000 3,237,630 | 19,655,600 | 11,330,400 5,134,500 || 41,389,130 
Capital introduced by 
persons taking up their! 
residence in the Colony, 2,732,000 5,760,000 8,459,000 4,391,000 2,064,000 |, 23,406,000 
Capital invested in the | 
Colony by persons liv-| | 
ing abroad 245,000*| 2,410,000 | 12,378,000 | 12,223,000 1,016,900 || 27,782,000 














Total capital introduced 4,518,000 | 14,407,630 | 40,492,600 27,044,400 | 8,214,500 || 92,577,180 
* Capital withdrawn. 


The figures just given do not cover the entire case. British money 
was employed in the Colony prior to 1871, but not to any large extent, 
although no inconsiderable sum was invested in pastoral properties, 
especially in the Riverina district, by persons residing in other Colonies, 
chiefly in Victoria. The income derived from the investments last 
mentioned, and the income of absentees generally, reach some £1,200;000, 
which, capitalised at 5 per cent., amounts to £24,000,000. The import 
of money, due to the increase in the public debt from 1871 to the end of 
1892, has been estimated at £41,389,130, but the actual debt owed out- 
side the Colony was £49,506,400, so that practically the debt of New 
South Wales to persons outside its boundaries in excess of the value of 
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property outside the Colony owned by New South Wales residents is as 
follows :—- 
Amount. Income. 
LO pirbilic (CregiGOre,- <05665 5. sscc access csececeee £49, 506,400 £1,730,200 
,, Municipal creditors 1,007,400 43,900 
»» private creditors and absentees 51,782,000 3,050, 000 


£102,295,800 £4,824, 100 

The sum required to meet the interest on investments in New South 
Wales, viz., £4,824,100, is undoubtedly very large, representing as it 
does £4 1s. 8d. per head of population. A considerable portion of this 
is really not a burthen on the population, being the result of antecedent 
production. Thus the mining industry alone pays £900,000 as profits 
and expenses on New South Wales mines owned out of the Colony ; but 
as the income would cease if the mines failed to be productive, this 
payment stands in a different category to the interest on public debt, for 
example. Other payments, standing on much the same footing as the 
earnings of mines, amount to about £1,150,000, ieaving the payments 
to be made to the creditors of the Colony, irrespective of production, 
approximately -£2,774,100. 

If the sums ascertained to be invested in the Colony, the income from 
which is drawn by persons living abroad, be deducted from the gross 
wealth, the following results will be shown :— 

Owing | 
Value of. Gross value. to persons | Net wealth. 
non-resident. | 





£ £ £ 
Public property | 182,744,500 | 49,506,400 | 133,238,100 
Municipal property | 7,763,200 1,007,400 | 6,755,800 
Private property | 405,187,000 | 51,782,000 | 353,405,000 


595,694,700 | 102,295,800 | 493,398,900 





} 
| 


In the foregoing statement allowance has been made for the amount 
of the public and municipal debt held in the Colony, which has been 
deducted from the gross amount to obtain the figures in the second 
column, viz., owing to persons non-resident. 


INCOME. 


Any estimate of the incomes of persons living or holding property in 
New South Wales was, prior to the Census of 1891, more a matter of 
speculation than of exact calculation. The information obtained, how- 
ever, under the provisions of the Census and Industrial Returns Act 
of the year mentioned provided material by means of which a fair 
approximation could be made both as to the amount and to the sources 
of incomes, and this material has been made use of in the following 
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computations.. The classification of incomes that has been adopted is 
somewhat lacking in scientific precision, but no better presentation 
of the figures was possible. Thus, the item of transport appears as 
£3,931,000, but the greater part of this sum might be assigned to the 
pastoral, agricultural, and other great industries as being directly due 
to them, and it may be here pointed out that the profits derived by the 
Railway Commissioners from working the railways and tramways are not 
included, as the figures refer to private incomes only. The earnings of the 
commercial class are set down at £6,338,000, but in this sum are not in- 
cluded profits of banks and other lending institutions as their incomes are 
already included with the industries from which they are primarily 
derived. Thus, the manufacturing industry is credited with an income of 
£9,840,000, of which £6,500,000 represents wages, the remainder— 
£3,340,000—being the earnings of fixed capital, rents or rental value of 
premises, and interest paid on borrowed money. Similarly the income 
derived from the pastoral industry is set down as £13,326,000, but a very 
large portion of this amount consists of the earnings of financial institu- 
tions, though, as might naturally be supposed, the exact amount so earned 
and the amount to be set down as belonging to the nominal owners 
cannot be determined with any pretension to accuracy. 

The total income derived from New South Wales or enjoyed by 
persons residing in the colony for the year 1892 was £66,400,000, thus 
distributed :— 

Incomes derived from 

Professional, municipal, and Government service 

Domestic service, supply of food or lodging 

Commerce 

Transport by land or sea 

Manufacturing or preparing materials 

Construction, works and buildings 

Agriculture and dairying 

Pastoral Industry 13,326,000 

Mining 4,554,000 

Other industries 400,000 
6,883,000 


£66,400,000 


In the first line, under the head of Government service, the Civil 
Service, properly so called, has alone been included, and railway em- 
ployés, postal servants, and persons similarly employed, have been 
included under their specific designations. The earnings of persons 
engaged in commerce do not include those derived by capitalists from 
their investments, unless their capital was employed in trading. The 
rental value of land and buildings used as dwellings includes not only 
properties which produce rent, but also embraces the annual value of 
premises occupied by their owners. 

Another grouping of incomes may be made into employers, employed, 
and persons working on their own account. To these classes has been 
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added a fourth—professional persons, with whom the servants of the 
State have been included for convenience rather than for accurate 
classification, seeing that the Civil Servants are in reality wage earners. 
There are, however, various reasons which render it desirable that the 
class denominated wage earners should be restricted so as to include 
only those who are popularly so called. Adopting these groups the 
numbers and earnings are as follow :— 


Number. Income. 


Wage earners | 309,495 | £25,500,000 
Persons working on their own account, exclusive of pro-| 

fessional persons 58,071 7,326,000 
Professional persons and Civil Seen 31,491 5,108,000 
Employers with earnings of capital owned in New South 
67,134 18,533,000 
Rental value of buildings used as dwellings 6,883,000 
Absentee incomes 3,050,000 





466,191 | £66,400,000 


The earnings of employers and of capital employed in New South 
Wales are placed at £18,533,000, but this sum is not enjoyed by the 
67,134 persons classed as employers; it represents not merely the 
income of these persons, but also of companies carrying on co-operative 
enterprise, depositors in financial institutions, and the income derived 
from invested capital, no matter how small may be the amount. It 
unfortunately happens that there are no data on which could be founded 
an estimate of the amount of income derived by persons superintending 
the employment of their own capital, as distinguished from capital 
indirectly employed. 

With wage earners are included persons assisting relatives. Such 
persons are usually remunerated indirectly, with, in some instances, the 
addition of a small money wage. The total income of wage earners is 
£25,500,000, distributed amongst 257,342 males, receiving £23,297,000, 
and 52,153 females with £2,903, 000. These figures g give an average of 
little more than £90 per inale, and £41 per female wage earner duri ing 
twelve months. 

The total earnings of females amounted to £3,881,000, but their 
income was possibly considerably more, seeing that the income of female 
capitalists and land owners is in addition to the sum set down as 
earnings. The wage earning females had an income, as already stated, 
of £2,203,000, but in this sum is included the approximate value of 
board which servants receive. Women working on their own account, 
who numbered 11,234, had an income of £914,000, while those engaged 
in learned professions, or employed by the State, numbered 10,402, with 


an income of £697,000. 
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PROBATES. 


The value of the estates in which wills were proved in the Colony, 
or for which letters of administration were granted, has increased very 
rapidly. On page 248 are the values of probates, including letters of 
administration, from 1883 to 1892, and on page 701 the value of estates on 
which stamp duties were paid from 1886 onward. The value stated for 
probate purposes is usually greater than that on which stamp duty is 
paid, chiefly because the one includes debts and encumbrances, while the 
other is exclusive of them. The probate returns also include occasional 
duplications, but the number and value of such estates are not large, 
while the amount of debts included reaches a high figure, seeing that 
the difference between the nominal value of the estates for which pro- 
bate or letters of administration were granted, and the actual amount 
on which duty was paid during the last three years was not less than 
£4,186,890 out of a total of £18,754,245. The table must also be 
taken with the qualification that during 1875 stamp duties were 
abolished, and were not reimposed until 1881. For all years embraced 
within this period the returns are incomplete as regards the amount 
sworn to. Though the value of estates cannot be taken as the basis of 
an estimate of the absolute wealth of New South Wales, the number of 
estates and their value give some indication of the distribution of that 
wealth. The following table gives the number of wills proved and 
letters of administration granted in quinquennial periods, so far as the 
same can be stated, from 1865 to 1886; and from 1886 to the end of 
the table, the number of estates on which duty was paid. The table also 
gives the number of estates compared with every hundred deaths of the 
whole population, of adult males and females, and of adult males :— 


Proportion of Proportion of Proportion of 

r estates per 100 estates per 100 estates per 100 
Period. deaths of adult | deaths of adults deaths of total \Number of estates. 
males, (males and females). population. 


1865-69 
1870-74 
1875-79 | 
1880-84 | 
1885-89 | 
1890-92 | | 


2,747 
4,973 
6,825 
8,309 
5,602 
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The figures just given clearly point to the fact that year by year 
property is becoming more widely distributed, and this conclusion is 
borne out by figures which appear in other parts of this volume. In 
the.period covered by the table, which may be taken as approximately 
twenty-five years, the proportion of persons holding property has more 
than doubled, for, whereas in 1865-69 not quite six persons out of a 
hundred held property, the proportionate number in 1890-92 was twelve 
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and a haif, and this increase in distribution was accompanied by a 
doubling in the value of the individual estates, a remarkable condition 
of progress, the equal of which it would be vain to look for in other 
countries. . 

In the last edition of this volume it was assumed that few women 
held property worth taking into consideration in estimates founded on 
the probate returns. Researches since made show this assumption to 
be quite erroneous, and so far from property being almost exclusively 
confined to men, women have estates amounting in the aggregate to no 
inconsiderable value. In the year 1891, the last for which there is 
information, the number of women’s estates in which stamp duty was 
paid was 410, or 29 per cent. of the number of estates belonging to men, 
a proportion altogether too large to be neglected. 

In the chapter of this volume dealing with employment, it is pointed 
out that at the time of the Census there was an unemployed population 
of adult breadwinners equal to 4°8 per cent. of their whole number, and 
it is notorious that the number has increased since the date mentioned. 
It is obvious that an increasing ratio of wealth accumulation 
and an increasing distribution are consistent with a dearth of employ- 
ment amongst a certain class of the community. It is a sound senti- 
ment that a condition of regular employment of the whole population 
willing to work is more conducive to real prosperity than a condition 
which, while affording increased opportunities of saving to a large pro- 
portion of the community, leaves a not inconsiderable section uncertain 
as to their means of support during a large part of the year. The con- 
dition of affairs, to which allusion has been made, is one of the incon- 
sistencies of modern progress by no means peculiar to Australia, and to 
remedy it is perhaps the chief aim of modern social legislation. 

In the absence of the exact figures which property tax returns in other 
countries disclose, the actual distribution of wealth in New South Wales 
is a matter on which opinions may differ, but the collections under the 
Stamp Duties Act afford data which indicate the distribution with more 
or less accuracy. The following are the returns for six years :— 











Under the £5,000 and £12,500 and | £25,000 and | 
value under under under £50,000 and || Total 
of £5,000 the value of | the value of | the value of over. a 
Year, ate £12,500. £25,000. £50,000. | 
g Value. C Value. . Value. s Value. ie Value. & | Value. 


























| £ £ | £ || &£ £ | 
1887 |1513] 1,095,260 | 59| 487,160 | 25] 444,605 10, 362,035 |13| 1,280,765 |! 1,620| 3,6 
1888 1503) 1,092,885 | 71} 578,055 | 38) 682,685 18, 627,260 [12] 1,380,950 1,637 | 4,311,435 
4,287,895 

| 6 

| 





1889 |1572| 1,143,005 | 76} 610,040 | 21! 379,995 |16) 588,765 |15| 1,566,090 |! 1,700 
1890 |1525| 1,269,025 | 59| 461,380 | 34/ 636,425 (11 412,350 17) 3,669,605 || 1,646 
1891 1716] 1,245,055 | 73) 594,390 | 28] 512,425 16) 506,580| 6| 717,770|| 1,839! 3,576,220 
1892 [1990] 1,372,870 | 74) 579,155 | 20| 381,860 19; 720,320 i14| 1,488,145 || 2,117 


Total 9819} 7,218,100 |412| 3,310,180 361 2,987,995 20) 3,217,310 7 10,102,925 | 10,559 | 26,836,510 





4,542,350 
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Owing to the large number of women holding property, no comparison 
can be considered on correct lines which neglects their numbers. If, 
therefore, it be assumed that the adult population at the middle of 1893 
numbered 603,860, and of these 24:2 per cent., that is to say, about 
146,130 persons, were the possessors of property, and assuming further 
that the sum of £405,187,000, which is the valuation of the wealth of 
the Colony, was distributed amongst the 146,130 persons in the same 
proportions as the £26,836,510, ascertained in the table just given, was 
distributed amongst the 10,559 persons in whose estates stamp duties 
were paid, then the following would be the present distribution ‘of 
property in New South Wales :— 


rr 


Number of Total value of Proportion of 
Class of Estates. persons with estates of each | | total property 
estates. class. in each class. 


< Per cent. 
Under £5,000 135,889 108,981,000 26°9 


£5,000, and under £12,500 5,702 49,978,000 12:3 
£12,500, and under £25,000 45,114,000 | 13°} 
£25,000, and under £50,000 48,576,000 12°0 
Over £50,000 152,538,000 37°7 


146,130 405,187,000 


These figures show that about one-half of the property of the Colony 
is in the hands of 2,311, and more than three-fourths in the hands of 
10,241 persons. 

According to the proportions already acertained, the possessors of 
property would comprise 114,164 males, and 31,966 females, and those 
who have no property, or so little as not to be worth while making it 
the subject of formal bequest, 457,730, adults, viz., 233,240 males, and 
224,490 females. These figures are given with no little diffidence, 
because all deductions based on the probate returns, and not taking 
into consideration the ages of the persons leaving property, are open to 
error. Further researches now in progress may or may not support the 
figures, but it can be said that, so far as investigations have proceeded, 
nothing has been disclosed that would tend to discredit their substantial 
accuracy. 

In the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom the number of 
estates on which legacy duty was paid for the three years 1890-92, is 
stated at 153,448; making the liberal allowance of one-fourth for 
successions, of which the number is not given, the total estates would be 
191,800 as compared with 2,209,248 deaths, or not quite 8°7 per cent., 
as against 12°5 per cent., in New South Wales for the same period. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Under the terms of the Census and Industrial Returns Act, the com- 
panies transacting life assurance business in the Colony were required 
to furnish information regarding their business generally, and especially 
as carried on in New South Wales. From the returns it is found that 
there are thirteen offices transacting life business in the Colony. Of 
these four have their head offices in New South Wales, six elsewhere in 
Australasia, and three in the United States of America. Several British 
companies uniting life with other classes of assurance have local branches 
or agencies, but none of these companies accept life risks in the Colony, 
and returns were therefore not required from them. The dates io which 
accounts have been rendered are not in all instances identical, as the 
expediency of adopting in each instance the annual making-up days of the 
individual offices has been recognised, with a view to the avoidance of 
unnecessarily burdensome demands upon, their clerical staffs. In most 
instances the returns are to December 31, 1891. Two of the offices are 
proprietary, and one, though nominally proprietary, is in reality mutual. 
The remaining ten offices are strictly mutual. It is proper to observe 
that proprietary offices allow a considerable proportion of profits earned 
to assurers on the participating scale, and all offices allow the assured the 
option of joining at non-participatory rates. The magnitude of the interest 
entrusted to the companies trading in the Colony will be readily gathered 
from a glance at the following details of their total assets :— 


£ 

GANS ON, MOMLGAN Ose nates ace eetane aacrmucenaccseenayewiie oeeua te ete ss 23,326,487 
Sy CSPOLICIOR cece cr atores nice punmeee ee eee eee cee Seem TT seee eM ane 4,106,877 

Spend POLSONAIVCSLR LG nna. cnt cenc en encore snes come edeannes 3,992,297 
Debentures, Government Securities, State and Municipal Stocks 36,728,245 
Bonds, stocks and shares ............... BAe eee TTR ter eRe Te 3,599,560 
Hreeholds eer esc See ae oe ee en eee ee enes 13,903,898 
Beasehold property ccc cree eater cite eenoun heats nae eer ee eee 109, 394 
Cashiinvhand and. on Geposit, ganarie-in eee an een oan. 5,824,055 
Agency balances and sundry miscellaneous items .................. ... 2,168,974 
£103,759,790 


With regard to the total amount invested in Government and Municipal 
securities, it is impossible to distinguish the sum held in New South 
Wales securities, except in the case of two local offices, which hold 
debentures to the value of £371,333 presumably stock of the above class. 
The balance invested in debenture stocks of other colonies amounts to 
only £35,223 which is exclusive of Australasian stocks, if any, held by 
the three New York offices, a return of which is not available. The 
figures taken without qualification may be misleading, as the enormous 
business of the American companies, taken in the aggregate quite over- 
shadows that of local offices. Omitting, therefore, companies whose head- 
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quarters are not in Australasia, the following are the assets, arranged in 
the categories as above given :— 
£ 

Loans on mortgage 9,655,225 

Loans on policies 

Loans on personal estate 

Government securities, debentures, bonds, stocks, shares, &c. 

Freeholds 

Leasehold property 

Cash in hand and on deposit 

Agency balances and sundry miscellaneous items 


£16, 239,365 
The following table will show the average amount of assurance per 
policy, the ratio of assets to total amount assured, and that of expenses 
to income of the eleven ordinary companies of this Colony, the Govern- 
ment life office of New Zealand, the assurance companies of the United 
Kingdom, and of the United States (State of New York) :— 


Average | Ratio of | Ratio of Expenses. 
amount of Assets to | 


Assuranc mk ; ) 
emg per To premium | To total 
; ; income. income. 


Country. 


£ Per cent. | Per cent. |Per cent. 
New South Wales 333 ys Tey ae 23°91 18°45 
New Zealand 240 25-70 24°29 16°23 
United Kingdom 422 44°29 | 14°30 9°20 
United States (New York only) 552 21°21 | 26°04 20°97 





Owing to the enormous labour which would be caused to the companies 
by requiring them to separate their New South Wales business in every 
particular from their total business, as well as the probable inaccuracy of 
the returns when obtained, the investigation was restricted in this respect 
to particulars of policies issued and in force. The following is a state- 
ment of the policies issued, discontinued, and existing at the dates of 
making up returns, and refers to business effected in New South Wales 
only :— 


No | Total amount Annual 
i | assured. Premium. 


z £ 
Policies in force at beginning of year | 99,132. | 22,140,317 | 782,792 
Policies issued during the year | 46,510 | 3,653,510 | 132,738 


| 145,642 | 


93,827 | 915,530 
Policies discontinued during the year | 27,425 


7 
557,170 | 94,728 


| 25, 
| 9 
oso 


Total policies in force at end of year...... | 118,217 | *23,236,657 | 820,802 


* And annuities, £11,292 per annum. 
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Three companies transact what is termed industrial business, a class 
of assurance differing very materially in its principles and methods from 
ordinary life business. Omitting the business of those companies in 
which no systematic separation has been made of industrial from 
ordinary assurance, the following figures are obtained :— 





























No Total amount Annual 
ats assured. premium. 
. £ £ 
Policies in force at beginning of year............ 62,022 | 21,224,318 | 742,154 
Policies issued during the year ................5. 9,105 | 2,663,619 95,664 
| 71,127 | 23,887,937 | 837,818 
Policies discontinued during the year.. ...... 5,375 | 1,967,424 72,206 
Total policies in force at end of year............ 65,752 | *21,920,513 765,612 





* And annuities, £11,231 per annum. 


From the foregoing it will appear that the average amount assured 
per policy in New South Wales is £333. From other statements the 
average amount assured for the whole business of the companies (omitting 
the industrial section) is £577. 

With regard to the average amount assured per policy, the following 
information has been compiled, based on the latest available returns. 
The figures relating to New Zealand refer to the whole of the com- 
panies operating in that colony, and not to the Government Office only, 
as In a previous table :— 





Average amount 





Country. assured per policy. 
| 
£ 
Pasiralamigc..c.cccc.scacrcessersie ort res terre ee 296 
New Sonth Wiales (7 s.50720r cso cccr econ eier aie aee eee | 333 
WACHONSG racec roaee at Canta ener rea ceed ca eae eee rate eos 273 
Rncenslann occ cc hones ce ose et ce eei ewer eee ee 359 
MORES AOGWIRMED Coca edc scx csesccksccscrsesuree sc tsees Geren 263 
WV OBGOTN ANIODEANG 5c cases secect erin. cessed eerie eee 383 
SE RBIMOINE oes ios eas vances Pea de eae eaien eee eee 278 
INOW MONI 820s osc in Ag ania gar coe vce iv ce cedeveneeehsebvevterevton 285 
United We inmebonne a. 7.. cc. acupcesass sn tevieressoricaeteccccsscusie reece 422 
United States (New York only) ............ccccceecece cosceceeese co 552 
Canad are ercsese yore tcee eras ee ce eee Cone retake ne Nesene 364 
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The figures relating to policies discontinued during the year are in- 
teresting. They refer to New South Wales business only and include 
the industrial section :— 


Policies dis- | Total amount Annual 
continued. assured. premium. 


£ £ 

By death or maturity 1,187 304,179 11,915 
,, substitution | 38 | 22,794 1,220 
,, surrender, lapse or other causes | 26,200 | 2,230,197 81,593 





27,425 | 2,557,170 94,728 
| 


The lapses are largely amongst industrial companies which, here as 
elsewhere, expect a high percentage. Excluding the three partially 
industrial companies, the figures would show thus :— 


Policies dis- | Total amount Annual 
continued. assured. premium. 


aod 
By death or maturity 795 293,433 | 11,401 
,, substitution 38 22,794 1,220 
5, surrender, lapse or other causes 4,542 1,651,197 59,585 


5,375 | 1,967,424 | 72,206 


The progress of life companies since their commencing business also 
shows interesting features. The statement which is now given refers 
only to New South Wales, and gives the total number of policies issued, 
with premiums thereon, the total discontinued, the total existing, and 
the annual takings from the two main sources of income, 2.¢., premiums 
and interest. The figures given relate to ten offices, and exclude these 
doing partially industrial business :— | 


Total amount | Annual 
assured. | premium. 


£ £ 
124,457 40,829,920 | 1,470,429 
58,705 18,909,407 704,817 


65,752 | *21,920,513 | 765,612 


* And annuities, £11,231 per annum 
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The following enumeration indicates the income and outgo of the 
thirteen offices from all sources, industrial business included :— 


INCOME. 
Premiums— 
Renewal £15,235,756 
New 


£20, 307,054 
Purchase of annuities 
Interest 
Increase in value of investments 
Other revenue 
£26,044, 794 


Claims— 
Assurance policies £6,811,895 
Annuities ; 410,316 
1,297,338 
£8,519,549 
Surrenders of policies 2,463,505 
Dividends to shareholders 3,064 
Expenses of management— 
Commission on new business £641,414 
renewals 345,704 
. 1,702,927 


2,690,045 
Other expenses 2,225,567 


£4,915,612 
Government taxes and license fees 
Depreciation in investments and securities 
Miscellaneous outlay 
£16,534, 685 

There is a remarkable range in the cost at which business has been 
obtained by the various companies. The proportion of expenses of 
management to premium income ranges between the extremes of 13°73 
and 80°05 per cent. Excluding two offices which have not separated 
industrial from ordinary assurances, and including one partially indus- 
trial office which as regards “income” and ‘‘outgo” has divided these 
sections, the proportion of expenses of management, commissions included, 
to whole premium income, averages in the case of the eleven offices to 
23°913. From this calculation revenue derived from the purchase price 
of annuities has been excluded and 2 per cent. of annuity income allowed 
as a deduction from the expenses as an equivalent for the cost of con- 
ducting the annuity work. 


CURRENCY. 


The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United Kingdom. 
Gold is the standard, the silver and copper current are more properly 
tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount, silver for 
an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze for one shilling. 
The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given below. The 
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least current weight of a sovereign is 1225 Imperial grains, and of a 
half-sovereign 61:125 grains :— 
Denomination of Coin. |Standard Weight.| Standard Fineness. 


Imperial grains. 


Sovereign 123°27447 
Half-sovereign 61°63723 


436 °36363 
| 


one-twelfth alloy, or deci- 
mal fineness 91666. 


( 

| Double Florin 349 09090 

| Half-crown 218°18181 Thirty-seven-fortieths fine 

4 Florin 174°54545 silver, three-fortiethsalloy, 
Shilling 87°27272 | or decimal fineness °925. 
Sixpence 43°63636 

| Threepence 21°81818 | J 

Beene Penny 145°83333 Mixed metal, copper, tin, 

Halfpenny 87 50000 and zinc. 


| eave fine gold, 
r 


Gold coins are the only ones struck at the Sydney Mint, though silver 
and bronze of English coinage are also issued. Negotiations have been 
entered into with the Imperial authorities to secure the right of coining 
silver as well as gold, and the Governments of New South Wales and 
Victoria are both pressing their claims, which will most probably be 
allowed, but as silver is merely a token and not a legal tender coin, the 
value of the concession is possibly much over-rated. 

The weight of gold sent for coinage from the first opening of the Mint 
on the 14th May, 1855, to the end of 1892, was 19,490,467 oz. valued 
at £73,118,658 ; of this quantity New South Wales produced only 
7,703,075 oz., of the value of £29,282,946, the amount from each colony 
being :— 

Colony where gold was produced. | Weight. | Value. 
OZ. £ 
New South Wales 7,703,075 29,282,946 
Queensland 7,684,888 27,474,395 
New Zealand 2,306,904 9,104,023 
Victoria 1,442,318 5,922,005 
South Australia 78,438 278,346 
Tasreania 11,804 44,817 
Other countries 19,904 69,308 
Old coin 243,136 942,818 


19,490,467 73,118,658 


The foregoing figures are to the close of 1892—in 1893, up to the 
31st October, 732,738 oz., valued at £2,607,805, were received by the 
Sydney Mint, so that the total to the date mentioned was 20,223,205 oz., 
valued at £75,726,463. 

The greater part of the gold won in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and also part of the produce of New Zealand and South Australia, 
comes to Sydney for coinage ; but by far the larger portion of the gold 
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of the colonies: last-mentioned, as well as of the other colonies of the 
group, goes to Melbourne. The total value of gold raised in Australasia 
to the end of 1892 amounted to £355,031,670, of which £73,118,658, 
equivalent to 20°3 per cent., passed through the Mint of this Colony. 
The value of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1892, was 
£72,979,339, of which £70,036,000 worth of gold was converted into 
coin, the value of sovereigns and half-sovereigns being :— 


| Half- 


sovereigns. Total. 


Year. Sovereigns. 


£ 
1855 to 1880 43,332,500 
1881 1,360,000 


2,113,500 45, us. 000 
1,391,000 
1,324,000 
1,218,000 
1,595,000 
1,486,000 
1,708,000 
2,069,000 

| 2,187,000 

3.294.000 

2,808,000 

2,673,000 

____ 2,837,000 


2,497,500 | 70,036,000 


31,000 


1883 1,105,000 
1884 1,595,000 
1885 1,486,000 
1886 1,667,000 
1887 2,002,000 
1888 2,187,000 
1889 3,262,000 
1890 2,808,000 
1891 2,596,000 
1892 2,837,000 


67,538,500 


110,000 


| 
| 





| 
1882 1,298,000 26,000 


Bronze coin was first issued from the Mint in 1868, and silver coin 
in 1879. The respective value of each to the close of the year 1892 
being :—Bronze, £38,065 ; silver, £427,475. The amount of each 
particular currency issued to the end of 1891 is shown in the following 
table :— 


Silver Coin. 
Half- | Florins Bronze 
crowns and nies Six- Three- Coin 
or Me 
and double Shillings. pences. | pences. Total. 
crowns. florins. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1868 to 1880 28,300 | 22,400} 23,900 | 5, 900 00 | | 88,300 | 19,190 
1881 14,600 10,600 | 12,000 | 3,600 43,500 710 
1882 12,100 11,300 | 13,800 1,300 | 42,500 1,950 
1883 11,200 9,300 | 13,000 | 2,400 | | 39,600 1,375 
1884 15,000 11,800 | 11,300 | 4,300 | 46,200 7 
1885 11,100 7,200 | 12,450 | 5,550 | 43,900 
1886 2,600 200 5,500 1,450 | 7 17,400 
1887 2,375 700 1,850 500 6,115 
1888 1,425 900 3,250 | 3,100 | 11,285 
1889 7,800 4,000 3,900 | 2,700 | 3,975 | 22,375 
1890 7,500 8,600 9,200 | 4,500 | 5,: | 35,175 
1891 2,000 1,800 4,100 | 5,100 | 17,200 
1892 1,500 4,000 4,300 2,500 325 | 13,925 














i ieessiadioeoas. 


Total... £| 117,500 | 92,800 “118, 550 42,900 | 55,725 427 475 38,065 
SS a EP ad tee PE A a ee i coh 
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The amount of silver coin withdrawn from circulation from 1873, 
when the Mint first received worn coin, until 1892, was of the nominal 
value of £128,661. The actual weight after melting was 408,229 oz., 
and the corresponding weight of new coinage would be 467,858 oz. 
The loss while the coins were in circulation was therefore 59,629 oz., 
the average loss being 12°7 per cent. 

In former issues of this work tables were given purporting to show 
the amount of coin in private hands. These tables were given on the 
authority of the Mint, and were deduced from the statistics of gold and 
silver imported and exported. For 1892 the amounts would be :— 

ea 
8. . 


4,416,800 

It has been contended that passengers by outward steamers usually take 
with them a supply of gold which greatly exceeds the amount brought to 
the Colony by passengers inwards. This may be conceded, inasmuch as 
passengers commencing the voyage would naturally be possessed of a 
larger stock of money than those whose voyage is practically over. arly 
in 1892 the general manager of one of the principal banks in Sydney 
obtained returns from the three banking institutions with the largest 
receiving business, and it was found that the coin paid in was equal to 
precisely half the value of the notes deposited at the same time. From this 
it has been claimed that the coin in private hands is not more than half the 
note issue outstanding, which at the time the estimate was made was not 
more than £1,450,000. On this assumption the coin in private hands 
would be £725,000, as compared with £4,416,000 estimated by the Mint 
as being the probable quantity. While not maintaining the absolute 
accurracy of the latter estimate, it may be pointed out that there are 
many sound reasons why the estimate of £725,000 should not be enter- 
tained. Bank notes are continued in circulation by several of the banks 
until they are practically worn out, and a large number of persons 
not over fastidious have strong objections to carrying notes about their 
persons when gold can be procured. The assumption that coin is with- 
drawn in large quantities by outward-bound passengers may be correct 
so far as gold is concerned, but not so as regards silver. It is, there- 
fore, probable that the silver remains in the country, and the estimate 
of the Mint may be accepted with some deduction for coin lost or des- 
troyed. Another source of the accumulation of coin in private hands is 
hoarding, which recent events prove to be quite a common practice 
in the Colony, and the indestructable and unimpeachable sovereign is 
naturally preferred to the perishable bank note. Lastly, a large pro- 
portion of the half-sovereigns issued remains in circulation with silver as 
till money, and not being paid into the banks would not be subject to the 
conditions of the estimate of the banking authority already alluded to. 
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An estimate, founded partly on the records and partly on observation, 
has been made by the author which shows that the estimate of the Mint 
must be abandoned as being too high, and the amount of coin in private 
hands may be approximately stated as :— 


Silver 
30,000 


£2,650,000 
equal to £2 4s. 10d. per inhabitant at the close of 1892. To this must 
be added £1,439,872 note circulation; so that the total active currency 
would appear to be about £4,089,872, or rather less than £3 10s. per 
inhabitant. 

The spread of the banking system is generally attended with a dimi- 
nution of the amount of coin required for the use of business, and the 
decrease in the supply of coin per head points to the extension of banking 
facilities. ‘The quantity of coin in the Colony both reserved in banks and 
in circulation amounts to about £6 12s. 10d. per head, a larger sum than 
in any other country except France ; if, however, a comparison be made 
of the quantity of currency, apart from bank reserves, but including paper 
money, New South Wales is exceeded by Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, the United States, and the Cape Colony. 
The following table shows the total amount of circulation and the average 
per inhabitant in some of the principal countries. The extraordinary 
variations in the requirements arise from the diverse modes of transact- 
ing business which obtain, and the poverty of some of the countries 
enumerated :— 


Active Currency. 
Per In- 


Country. | . habitant. 


Paper. Total. 


£ £ 


Qu 


Great Britain 96,000,000 
227,000,000 
108,000,000 
20,000,000 
5,500,000 
19,000,000 
33,500,000 
7,400,000 


Germany 
Russia 


Holland 
Belgium 
Switzerland 2,100,000 
193,700,000 
2,600,000 
168,000,000 
5,400,000 
2,650,000 


Cape Colony 
New South Wales 


17,600,000 | 


39,000,000 
115,000,000 
71,000,000 
123,000,000 
76,000,000 
57,000,000 
30,000,000 
17,000,000 
15,000,000 
6,000,000 
208,000,000 
6,000, 000 
12,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,440,000 


135,000,000 
342,000,000 
179,000,000 
143,000,000 
81,500,000 
76,000,000 
63,500,000 
24,400,000 


52,600,000 | 


8,000,000 
401,700,000 
8,600,000 
180,000,000 
6,400,000 
4,090,000 
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MOVEMENTS OF GOLD. 


Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities of that 
metal—in the form of coin as well as bullion—have been exported from 
the Australasian colonies every year. The returns of gold imported and 
exported from each of the colonies, calculated for ten-year periods from 
the year 1851 to the end of 1892, are given herewith. The tables also 
show the amount by which the exports have exceeded the imports in the 
various colonies, or vice versa, as the case may be. 

The largest exporters. of gold, it will be found, are the largest pro- 
ducers, as Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland. The other colonies 
now produce very little more than suffices to meet their local require- 
ments. The returns of the gold imports and exports for New South 
Wales, it must be remembered, are swollen by large quantities of Queens- 
land gold, which is simply sent to Sydney to be minted, and then exported. 
in the shape of coin. The imports and exports for each colony were :-— 















































Imports of Gold. 
Colony. ———_—_ : 
1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-92. | 1851-92. 
| 
£ £ | £ £ L £ 
New South Wales ........ 3,874,764 | 12,148,037 | 13,308,140 | 18,018,550 | 5,019,052 | 52,368,543 
WVSMOIEER NS oust ose oc seis lstecan 4,349,457 | 11,821,815 | 10,868,837 | 7,486,861 | 1,865,038} 36,392,008 
ey eee TWeeretietee 367,025} 1,383,822 | 2,532,705| 287,492) 4,521,044 
South Australia .......... 1,091,012 882,149 | 1,622,202) 1,919,341 571,230 | 6,085,934 
Western Australia ........}  ...... 19,310 39,710 223,654 119,000 401,674 
POMONA A. csc ccre ies wands ca as 59,500 402,446 | 569,958 164,000 1,195,904 
Dy a | 170,328 | 1,727,925} 2,312,327 | 2,780,009 199,110 | 7,189,699 
Australasia............ 9,485,561 | 27,025,761 | 29,937,484 | 33,531,078 | 8,174,922 | 108,154,806 
Exports of Gold. 
Colony. 
| 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-92. | 1851-92. 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales.......... 12,211,831 | 25,804,687 | 18,557,134 | 18,296,059 | 5,968,364 | 80,838,075 
WEWGONAE a sastcccctneticecc 90,691,591 | 74,430,857 | 48,091,469 | 30,593,232 | 4,489,395 | 248,296,544 
Geen score cecilia caeecs 2,135,600 | 10,813,959 | 14,072,950 | 4,165,596 | 31,188,105 
Sonth Australia .......... 2,991,967 486,516 521,893 | 1,245,793 699,937 | 5,946,106 
Western Australia ........|  .. 200 38,896 1,710 179,334 341,466 | 561,406 
TOME - cocececcc see: 843,029 17,930 561,142} 1,442,712 328,750! 3,193,363 
New Zealand.............. 219,309 | 22,022,747 | 16,527,470 | 10,417,390| 1,997,035 | 51,183,951 








Australasia............ 106,957,727 1124, 987,283 96,074,777 | 76,247,470 | 17,990,543 | 421,207,550 











i Fae 
| 
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The excess of exports of gold for each colony during each of the 
periods shown was as follows :— 


Colony. | 1851-60. 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. 1891-92. | 1851-92. 


£ | & £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 8,337,067 | 13,656,650 | 5,248,994 277,509 949,312 | 28,469,532 


Victoria 86,342,134 | 62,609,042 37,222,632 | 23,106,371 | 2,624,357 |211,904,536 
Queensland | 1,768,575 | 9,430,137 | 11,540,245 | 3,928,104 | 26,667,061 
South Australia #395,633 | *1,100,309 | *673,548 | 128,707 | *139,828 
19,586 | 38,000] 44,320] 229,466 159,732 
843,029 | 41,570 | 158,696 |  872,754| 164,750 | 1,997,459 
48,981 | 20,294,822 | 14,215,143 | 7,687,881 | 1,797,925 | 43,994,252 


Total excess of exports. .| 97,472,166 | 97,911,472 65,137,293 | 42,716,392 | 9,815,621 |313,052,744 


—_——_—_—__ | ——_———. -——— | = ———————— — -————. 


Average perannum ....| 9,747,217 | 9,791,147 | 6,513,729 | 4,271,639 | 4,907,810 | 7,453,637 





* Excess of Imports. 


BANKING. 


The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sus- 
sceptible of great improvement; and the recent failure of many monetary 
institutions posing as banks has directed attention to the strong necessity 
for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits may be taken 
from the general public. 

All institutions transacting the business of banking are required by 
law to furnish quarterly statements of their assets and liabilities in a 
specified form, and from these statements the tables in this chapter 
relating to years previous to 1891 have been compiled. The returns 
furnished by the banks, though in compliance with the laws of the 
Colony, are by no means so satisfactory as could be desired, being 
somewhat out of date, and cannot be taken without question as indi- 
cating the stability or otherwise of the banks, for an institution may 
show, as did the old Oriental Bank Corporation, a large surplus of assets 
over liabilities in the colonies, and yet be on the brink of insolvency 
by reason of its operations elsewhere. Other defects in the returns will 
be pointed out when the figures are being specifically dealt with. The 
information obtained under the authority of the Census and Industrial 
Returns Act is of a very different character, and may be taken as 
actually illustrating the position of the chartered banks during the first 
half of the year 1892. 

Of the thirteen banks of issue operating in New South Wales, four 
have their head offices in Sydney, two in Melbourne, one in Brisbane, 
one in Townsville, and five in London. Of the four local banks, three 
have branches outside New South Wales, and the fourth confines its 
operations within the limits of the Colony. 
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The nominal capital of these banks amounted at the close of 1892 to 
£25,100,000, and the subscribed capital to £18,3882,660. The paid- 
up capital was £11,983,627, and the reserved profits amounted to 
£7,100,521. In September, 1893, the paid up capital was £12,950,741, 
and the reserved profits £5,087,585, making the total of shareholders’ 
capital £18,038,326. The use of this large sum, however, is not confined 
to New South Wales, some £3,121,345 being invested in the other 
colonies or retained in London, leaving the actual sum employed in the 
Colony in September, 1893, £14,916,981. 

The dividends paid by the banks amounted, during the year 1892, to 
£1,314,662. This large sum was not, however, all earned in New South 
Wales ; the whole capital not being employed in the Colony, the propor- 
tion of New South Wales earnings was about £1,074,000. 

Considering the population of these colonies the banking operations 
of Australasia have attained enormous development.. The following 
table from Mulhall’s Dictionary shows the capital employed in banking, 
and the amount of deposits in some of the principal countries. The 
figures regarding Australasia are for 1892 :— 


Million £. 








Amount 
Country. 7 per 
Paid un Capitsl | Deposits. | Noted. {sores 
a 
Wnited Kungdomiiyscss.-scse eee 284 ; 626 910 24 
Biranioe acess so0 steers est suet | 140 | 128 268 7 
GOrmany coo ecer neces cece eanetee | 85 | 146 231 5 
Russia ........ Macenttndoteretiectentensete ss 42 | 64 106 1 
Rantwin shee nee i eee | 45 | 102 147 4 
MORAY (race cesincancs neccesenssaades cae seeks 25 83 108 4 
iphn  ee eeeenners 31 16 47 | 3 
ROPOUBAL Ro nsc sacs teienescciedacccccetees er’ 6 4 10 2 
BelgidM coc.cecerssccessnpseesessvsovoerqose 11 19 30 | 5 
NGUIOE coors ccc oreee ee see eitees 14 6 20 | 4 
MWOGER: o.5.0..05000008 Peressrenisae: es 9 15 24 5 
INOEWBAY coos ics cee eate seat eaeas eubarcaet 5 i 6 3 
DOMUMA TE ois scce co ceeces sce seccenarer ere | 2 21 23 12 
SWIRL ATG ee eee oreo ces eae ses ran 5 12 17 6 
Cane Colony cess ececce cesses 2 vf 9 6 
YOOIARR Voc. cicss isco cence ss tec as sey 12 17 29 8 
LO EPEC ETL EOC Oe 3 5 8 12 
United States............... Reece eee vests 270 760 1,030 16 
CODMOR nee eect cee aie e sears en reas 13 27 40) 8 
PUULMIMALR cores ee ree ec cceees senses 25 112 137 30 





The magnitude of the operations of these institutions may be gathered 
ftom the following statement, which shows the aggregate assets and 
liabilities of the thirteen banks named in the previous table, and which 
are according to the sworn returns under the aforementioned Act. With 
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one exception, the accounts are brought up to the year 1892. The 
transactions recorded refer to business effected within the limits of the 


Colony :— 


Classification. Amount. 


Liabilities :— £ 
Notes in circulation | 1,468,087 
Bills and drafts payable | 337,227 
Balances due to other Banks 66,637 
Deposits :— 





Government, not bearing interest 351,055 
Other, bearing interest 25,764,942 

5, not bearing interest 7,391,352 

Other liabilities | | 1,359,605 


36,738,905 


A ss¢ts :— £ 
Promissory Notes and Bills discounted 5,008,737 


Advances on current accounts 34,737,328 





Advances on property held by Banks as mortgagees in 
possession 


Notes of other Banks 


1,055,800 
654,006 
5,243,684. 
50,505 


3,493 


—_—__— 


49,259,147 





The assets and liabilities for 1860 and subsequent years are stated in 
the subjoined table. Prior to 1892, the figures given for each year are 
the averages of the December quarters, while those of 1892 are the 
returns at date of balancing, and those of 1893 are the averages of the 
September quarter. The liabilities in every case are exclusive of capital 
and reserve funds. During the early part of 1892, a London bank 


transacting business in the Colony suspended payment, while a South 
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Australian bank transferred its business to the Union Bank of Aus- 
tralia, thus reducing the number of banks of issue operating in the 
Colony to fourteen ; and this number was further reduced to thirteen by 
the suspension of nase of the banks having its head office in Melbourne. 
The figures relating to 1893 in this and ‘subsequent tables are for the 


quarter ended 30th “September. 


Liabilities within the 


Year. Year, | Assetawithin the Colony. | TGS ge ne | Stuns Asta, Assets within the Colony. | Colony. 


Surplus Assets. 


8, 058. 463 

9,192,540 

9,863,071 
15,545,507 
21,658,317 
25,591,942 
29,578,311 
31,408,070 
35,091,252 
37,737,869 
40,024,228 
41,333,179 
45,083,820 
47,931,382 
50,751,647 
51,934,372 
49,259,147 
50,460,337 


£ 
6,480,642 


6,962,315 

7,198,680 
15,056,485 
19,485,862 
22,394,316 
25,089, 892 
26,154,560 
28,851,239 
29,687,296 
31,385,887 
31,732,276 
33,914,573 
35,671,791 
37,248,937 
37,663,949 
36,738,905 
39,543,356 





£ 

1,572,821 
2,231,225 
2,664,391 
489,022 
2,172,455 
3,197,626 
4,488,419 
5,253,510 
6,240,013 
8,050,573 
8,638,341 
9,600,903 
11,169,247 
12,259,591 
13,502,710 
14,270,423 
12,520, 242 
14,916,981 


The figures in most of the years quoted have been altered since the 
last edition of the work was published. The alterations consist in the 
exclusion from the assets of the balances due by branches and agencies 
outside New South Wales to the head office in Sydney. The quarterly 
banking returns, as now prepared, are restricted to New South Wales 
business only, and no notice is taken of the fact that some banks have 
large available assets outside the Colony and other banks have large 
liabilities. 

A very complete return of the deposits in banks of issue was fur- 
nished under the authority of the special Act. The amount on fixed 
deposit and at credit of current account, exclusive of £351,055 deposited 
by the Government, was subdivided into groups, and the number of 
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depositors in each class was also obtained. The returns show the 


following results :— 


At Credit of 


| 
| ixed Deposi 
On Fixed Deposit. | Current Account. 





} 


Classification of Deposits. Amount | Number | Amount 




















Number | 
of De- of of De- | of 
| Deposits. positors. | Deposits. 
| 
s | | 
Not: exdeeding:£800 «22.5502 .ss.ccccesccsecess 25,938 | 3,410,591 | 95,163 | 3,066,743 
Above £300andnotabove £500. 4,726 | 1,977,124 1,862 | 717,288 
Ae £500 95 £1,000...) 4,262 | 3,274,951 1,315 889,828 
ae £1,000 <5 £2,000...| 2,023 | 2,971,071 | 565 767,435 
» £2,000 ws £3,000... 700 | 1,777,957 152 | 360,441 
Ae £3,000 4 £4,000... 330 | 1,182,439 | 73 | 249,929 
“ps £4,000 £5,000... 258 | 1,220,061 | 35 | 160,184 
ap £5,000 we £10,000... 379 | 2,798,833 | 62 | 434,615 
>, £10,000 An £15,000... 108 | 1,337,221 21 | 257;795 
» £15,000 “5 £20,000... 43 737,089 | + | 72,562 
we SPY GUD socccccccecttin conccacetencocaes 105 | 4,972,998 | 12 | 483,718 
Total.....ccccccssescecceees Pere | 38,872 | 25,660,335 102,264 (7,460,541 


The average yearly amount of money deposited in the banks in 1860 
and following periods is given in the subsequent table. Prior to 1876 
no distinction was made between deposits bearing interest and those 
at call :-— 


Average Yearly 


Deposits bearing Deposits not Interest on 





Year. Interest. bearing Interest. Total Deposits. Deposits for 
Twelve Months. 
£ £ £ 

BenYe® 1) Saseeewooca: 1b aadoccoosancerce 5,261,196 5 
TP SGD wee ieee seece cease MES coe ice te: comers 5,816,014 6 
Dyii Pe = 9b aanainemency ll | Gandconcscceaoe 6,403,525 5 
LST Gicmemll Latecrcese soceaes suarinll UMEns sce socetecaiens 18, 132,772 54 
1876 9,563,608 5,146,536 14,710,144 5 
1880 12,209,781 5,683,870 17,893,651 5 
1881 11,869,979 7,719,236 19,589,215 37? 
1882 13,772,826 8,310,054 22, 082,880 4 
1883 16,302,407 7,158,975 23,461,382 6 
1884 17,738,445 7,453,914 25,192,359 54 
1885 18,387,705 8,819,979 27,207,684 5 
1886 18,974,984 8,355,255 27,330, 239 54 
1887 20,162,493 8,870,037 29,032,530 54 
1888 20,382,990 10,436,559 30,819,549 4} 
1889 22,925,549 9,830,056 32,755,605 5 
1890 25,114,127 9,932,310 35,046,437 4}, 
1891 25,567,893 9,586,205 35,154,098 43 
1892 25,956,734 7,789,773 33,746,507 4} 
1893 24,453,301 8,717,807 33,171,108 es 
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The most striking feature of the table is the rapid advance of interest- 
bearing deposits, which, in 1892, had reached the large sum of 
£25,956,734, whereas the amount ten years previously was only 
£13,772,826. The deposits at call amounted to £7,789,773 in 1892, as 
against £8,310,054 in 1882. 

As already explained, the quarterly statements of the banks are made 
pursuant to the Act 4 Victoria No. 13, passed in 1840. The classification 
both of assets and liabilities required by the Schedule to the Act is obsolete ; 
thus, under the term deposits not bearing interest, the banks are accus- 
tomed to return interest accrued, and all debts due by them other than 
deposits at interest, notes, and bills, the result being that in this respect the 
returns are misleading. It unfortunately happens, however, that there is 
now no means of correcting the figures. That the over-statement is con- 
siderable will appear from the fact that the census returns show deposits 
not bearing interest as £7,460,541, as compared with a total in the 
quarterly statements for the first half-year of 1892 of £9,363,727. 

From a table on the previous page the amount to the credit of current 
accounts, including Government deposits, is found to be £7,811,596, 
which is slightly larger than the amount returned as not bearing 
interest. It is evident, therefore, that some current accounts bear 
interest, which is a very unusual concession on the part of the banks to 
the general public, although for some years 4 per cent. per annum was 
allowed on Government loan moneys placed at current account. 

Attracted by the high rate of interest on deposits allowed by the 
banks in 1887 large sums of British money were forwarded to Australia 
for investment. This influx was soon felt in the money market, for in 
the year 1888 the interest declined to an average of 44 per cent., a rate 
lower than any prevailing since 1882. In the earlier months of 1889 a 
slight reaction took place, but towards the end of the year the interest 
declined to the rate of the previous year, at which point it remained 
until about July, 1890, when it rose to 5 per cent., and continued at 
this rate till April, 1892, after which date it was reduced to 44 per cent. 
on deposits fixed for twelve months. ; 

The interest allowed to depositors by banks of issue during the first 
three months of 1892 was 3 per cent. for deposits fixed for three 
months, 4 per cent. for six months, and 5 per cent. for twelve months, 
whilst during the last eight months of that year it was in every instance 
4 per cent. lower. ‘During the first quarter of 1893 the large sums with- 
drawn from building and land companies, and offered to banks, enabled 
these institutions to maintain their previous rates. The crisis which 
began in the second quarter changed the whole face of business, and 
withdrawals largely exzeeded deposits. Towards the end of the year, 
when affairs became settled, the rates were fixed at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. 
The Savings Bank of New South Wales gave interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. on accounts closed during the year, and 5 per cent. on 
accounts open on the 3lst December. The ruling rate during the 
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the year for Post Office Banks was 4 per cent. The average rates 
allowed by banks for 1860 and subsequent periods were as follow :— 


({ 
Year. 3 Months. | 6 Months.| 12 Months. || Year. 3 Months. |6 Months.| 12 Months. 
] 


| 
‘per cent. |per cent.| .per cent. per cent./per cent.| per cent. 


1885 5 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 | 
1891 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


bo} bof bop 


bo 
bo} 


re 


ko 
cae) 








bol Heike bo 


1892 
1893 





G2 H= bo dD 9 09 C9 HP OO 
ee 
POW PL POP 
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OP PP OUP OVI 


bj 


bol 


| 


The proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions must 
habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared 
with the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and note circulation, 
the quantity of coin and bullion has varied very considerably from year 
to year, as the following statement shows :— 


Per cent. of Per cent. to 
Metallic Reserves| deposit at call 
to total and note 
Liabilities. circulation. 


Bullion. 


£ £ 

1,330,877 45,936 
1,265,897 | 104,282 
1,331,223 69,902 
2,476,456 12,319 
3,373,618 73,651 
3,594,914 80,068 
3,022,159 74,308 
2,798,536 80,018 
3,559,859 61,223 
4,171,043 62,066 
3,958,238 66,243 
4,870,315 65,187 
5,461, 393 59,608 
4,997,629 70,528 
575,058 83,999 
274,000 83,107 
9 
5 


21°8 
19°7 
19°5 
17°8 
17°8 
1 A 
12°7 
Lie 
13°2 
14°2 
13'2 
15°5 
16°7 
14°6 
15°4 
14°5 
14°4 
16‘1 


Nt 


He He He CO C2 COB Cl 
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“ 


67,389 50,505 
090, 383 115,514 


“ 


UOT OU OT OV OUP PB G9 DO 09 09 9 DO 
WE SUMOMWN DOAN wE 


Or Or Ot Or 
Or Ore 


* Amount of deposits at call unobtainable. 


Compared with the total amount of currency, the reserves held by 
Australasian Banks are proportionately heavier than those of any other 
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country. In New South Wales the bank reserve exceeds the whole 
of the active circulation both of coin and paper. Much the same con- 
ditions exist in the neighbouring colonies. The only European country 
approaching this proportion is the Netherlands, where the bank 
reserves equal about 40 per cent. of the active currency of the 
country. The following table gives the total value of coin and paper 
currency, both active and reserved, in use in the principal countries of 
the world. 

It will be seen from the figures below that New South Wales has a 
larger currency per inhabitant than any of the countries mentioned, 


France alone excepted :— 


Active and Reserved Currency. 


Country. 
Coin. 


L 
124,000,000 
328,000,000 
167,000,000 

53,000,000 
27,000,000 
33,000,000 
43,000,000 
11,000,000 

8,000,000 


Great Britain 
France 
Germany 


Russia 


Portugal 
Scandinavia 
Holland 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
228,000,000 
4,000,000 


180,000,000 


31,000,000 
5,000, 000 
7,968,000 


Algeria 
New South Wales 


Paper. 


~ 

39,000,000 
115,000,000 
71,000,000 
123,000,000 
76,000,000 
57,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
13,000,000 
17,000,000 
15,000,000 
6,000,000 
208,000,000 
6,000, 000 


Total. 


£ 

163,000,000 
443,000,000 
238,000,000 
176,000,000 
103,000,000 
90,000,000 
73,000,000 
12,000,000 
21,000,000 
35,000,000 
37,000,000 
12,000,000 
436,000,000 
10,000,000 
54,000,000 
150,000,000 
192,000,000 
18,000,000 
8,000,000 
31,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,408,000 


Per 
>| Inhabitant. 


e@@e @C ececocede.e CSE CES 6.6639 9 8S ™ 
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A comparison of advances and deposits presents some interesting 
features, and is given below. The period embraced is from 1860 to 1893, 
some of the earlier interv ening years, however, as in previous tables 
being omitted :— 


Ratio | Amount 


Advances Total Deposits. of Advances of advances 


a) per 
Deposits. Inhabitant. 


Qu 
. 


£ 
1860 5,992,436 


per cent. £ s. 
er 196 113°9 10 


6,403,525 123°5 ) 38 
13,132,772 89°6 
17,893,651 93°1 
19,589,215 97 °2 
22,082,880 106°5 ° 
23,461,382 110°4 
25,192,359 109°1 
27,207,684 1123 
27,330,239 119°0 
29,032,530 114°9 
30,819,549 116°4 
32,755,605 122°0 
35,046,437 118°8 
1891 43,291,105 35,154,098 123°2 
1892 41,953,418 33,746,507 124°3 
1893 41,377,456 33,171,108 124°7 34 2 


1870 7,907,854 
1875 11,770,185 
1880 16,661,815 
1881 19,038,386 
1882 23,517,046 
1883 25,894,669 
1884 27,479,142 
1885 | 30,556,628 
1886 | 32,527,431 
1887 33,352,179 
1888 | 35,870,485 
1889 39,956,031 
| 


1890 41,623,049 


1865 7,151,340 5,816,014 122°9 18 


Soo oO qc co @ocoqeoqo cooed oe 6 6 SS 


The useful purpose which the banking system serves may be readily 
realized from the foregoing statement. The period extending from 1875 
right on to 1885 was, on the whole, one of trade prosperity, and through- 
out those years the ratio of advances to deposits ranged between 90 and 
112 per cent. Since 1885, New South Wales, in common with the 
other colonies, has suffered more or less from depression, and the ratio 
of advances to deposits has stood considerably higher, viz., from 115 to 
124 per cent. 

The following table gives the discount charged by the banks for 
unexceptional bills. The table covers a period of twenty-one years, 
during which the rates varied from 5} to 7 per cent. for bills under 
three “months, from 64 to 8 per cent, for four months and from 74 to 9 


22 
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per cent. for bills with a currency over four months. In the last column 
of the statement the discount rates of the Bank of England during the 
same period are given :— 


Discount on Local Bills. | 
Average annual 


mr discount rate, 
Under 3‘Months. | 3 to.4 Months, Over 4 Months, | Bank of England. 





Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1872 54 63 73 43 
1873 = 64 73 5 
1874 | 34 
1875 33 
1876 34 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


ne 


lo top oreo 


-! 
cro 
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Banks trading under act of incorporation are allowed a note circu- 
lation equal to the amount of their paid-up capital and the coin and 
bullion in store. The banks have in no.instance availed themselves to 
the full extent of their privilege in this regard ; indeed, if they were 
so disposed, such an issue of notes would be impossible, as the currency: 
required for the business of the Colony is scarcely more than the value of 
gold retained in the vaults of the banks, and at the same time there is 
a marked disposition on the part of the general public to use gold in 
preference to notes for their ordinary transactions. Except under the 
provisions of the Act mentioned below, the notes current are not a legal 
tender, a very necessary condition, as in the present state of the law 
there is nothing to prevent any company or person issuing notes, pro- 
vided they can be got into circulation. 

The crisis in banking affairs, which will be adverted to presently, had 
the effect of causing Parliament, at the instigation of the Government, 
to pass an Act making bank notes a first charge on bank assets, and to 
enable the Governor to. declare notes a legal tender for a period of 
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twelve months from the passing of the Act. The first part of the Act 
is a permanent enactment, and provides that all notes payable on 
demand and issued under authority of any statute shall, to the amount 
of the issue authorised, be a first charge on all assets and property of 
the bank issuing them. It will be observed that the provision relates 
only to notes issued under authority of any statute; where no such 
authority exists the notes are not a first charge. The second part of 
the enactment was to have force for twelve months only, and under 
authority of this Act the Governor proclaimed the notes of the Bank of 
New South Wales, Union Bank, Bank of Australasia, and City Bank 
legal tender for a period of six months, and subsequently the notes of 
two of the reconstructed banks, viz., the Australian Joint Stock Bank 
and the Commercial Bank of Sydney. The proclamation could have 
been renewed at the expiration of the first six months, but as the panic 
had subsided the legal tender provisions were allowed to lapse. 

During the continuance of the legal tender the note issue increased 
from an average of £1,423,898 for the quarter ended March to £2,194,244 
for the quarter ended September. The additional issue was not absorbed 
by the general public, but accumulated in other banks. The notes of 
other banks held by institutions making statements for the first quarter 
of 1893 amounted to £232,929, and for the third to £1,116,544, so that 
the net amount of note circulation for these quarters was :— 


Quarter ended March, 1898..................06. £1,190,969 
. >> NSeptember,.1893.............0¢ 1,077,700 


Towards the close of the year 1893 Parliament had before it a measure 
confining the issue of paper to banks then operating in the Colony, at 
the same time declaring the notes of such banks legal tender in all places 
in the Colony except at their principal offices in Sydney. The measure 
was limited in its operation to eighteen months, and restricted the issue 
of the banks to one-third of the paid-up capital and the coin and bullion 
in store, such issue not to exceed £1,000,000 in the case of any bank. 
The Bill was not quite through all its stages at the time of Prorogation. 


TREASURY NOTES. 


To. afford relief to the trading class who had money at credit of 
current account, the Government invited Parliament to pass a measure 
authorising the Treasurer to advance Treasury notes to the extent of 
half the amount of current accounts locked up in suspended banks. 

The Treasury notes were made payable in gold upon presentation at 
the Treasury upon the expiration of five years from the passing of the 
Act, or within such shorter time as might be notified, but no note is 
payable unless presented before the expiration of six years, During 
the period of five years Treasury notes are made legal tender. As 
security for the advance so made, the Treasurer was to hold the certifi- 
cate of deposit for the full amount, and was entitled to all dividends, 
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interest, or profit on the same. At the time of suspension there was 
locked up on current account the sum of £4,794,000, so that the 
Treasurer might have been called upon to advance half this sum. As 
events turned out, the actual sum was not nearly so large, the maximum 
issue being only £358,000. 

The following is a statement of the amount of Treasury notes out- 
standing on the first of every month from the date of first issue. It 
will be seen that the notes were speedily redeemed. The reconstructed 
banks in most instances, of their own motion, released the current 
accounts and enabled their customers to redeem the certificates lodged 
with the Treasurer .— 


Treasury notes outstanding—July.- ......... £347,362 
9 ” 9 August ....... £341,220 

29 9 9 September ... £284,983 

»» af ‘4 October ...... £79,098 

és > a November ... £65,976 

. December..... £20,210 


It will be seen from the following statement that the issue of paper 
by the banks has not varied much during the last eleven years. The 
figures for the disturbed period of 1893 are not given, as they would 
have no value for purposes of comparison :— 


a 











Votes in Bills in o 
Year. ctroution, Circulation. | Total. aN gree De 
| 
£ £ £ £ 
1860 936,544 40,249 976,793 2°85 
1865 743,877 42,683 786,560 1°97 
1870 688,329 50,406 738,735 1°51 
1875 1,080,086 34,811 1,114,897 1°91 
1880 1,173,663 45,229 1,218,892 1°67 
1881 1,390,376 52,687 1,443,063 1°89 
1882 1,614,191 57,487 1,671,678 2°09 
1883 1,677,146 64,596 1,741,742 2°08 
1884 1,644,469 60,443 1,704,912 1°93 
1885 1,714,095 55,300 1,769,395 1°91 
1886 1,621,090 60,827 1,681,917 1°73 
1887 1,526,096 64,146 1,590,242 1°58 
1888 1,591,500 84,111 1,675,611 1°62 
1889 1,489,153 96,459 1,585,612 1°49 
1890 1,503,404 119,938 1,623,342 1°47 
1891 1,596, 761 139,815 1,736,576 1°52 
1892 1,474,472 337,227 1,811,699 1°55 


A 


BANKING CRISIS. 


Distrust in companies receiving deposits had been growing for some 
time, and the failures of various land companies and building societies 
during the year 1891 created a feeling of unrest, which was accentuated 
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by the failure of the Mercantile Bank of Melbourne, and the discovery 
of the reckless advances made by this institution gave so great a shock 
to public confidence that the drain upon the banks, which had already 
set in, became confirmed, so that between the 5th April and the 17th 
May, 1893, out of the twenty-four banks doing business in Australasia, 
twelve were compelled to close their doors. According to the sworn 
statements for the March quarter, the nominal assets of the institutions 
which suspended payment amounted to £91,528,334, the liabilities being 
£58,499,333 ; the assets of the twelve banks which weathered the storm 
amounted to £76,539,016, as against £60,645,258 liabilities. The 
colonies chiefly affected were Victoria, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land. The liabilities of the suspended banks in New South Wales 
amounted to £20,273,278, comprised as follows :— 


Fixed Deposits 14,463,303 
Deposits at call : 4,794,113 


Against these liabilities there were assets in the Colony, according to 
the sworn statements, valued at £28,370,164, viz. :— 


Coin and Bullion 

Landed Property 

Notes and Bills of other Banks 

Debts due by other Banks 

Notes and Bills discounted and other debts 24,227,277 


The suspended banks speedily put forward schemes of reconstruction, 
which, as authorised by Act 55 Vict. No. 9, were approved by the 
Supreme Court. The schemes varied greatly in detail. In all cases the 
deposits, both fixed and at current account, were tied up for a long 
period, and in some instances depositors were compelled to accept inter- 
minable debenture stock and preference shares. Mostly, however, the 
banks took power to repay the current accounts, and in most cases 
the institutions operating in this Colony have repaid these accounts in 
full. The fixed deposits were made repayable over periods varying 
from four to fourteen years, the due dates of repayment with the sums 
repayable being as follow :— 

£ 
501,222 
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The amount of debentures or inscribed stock which depositors were 
compelled to accept was £798,981, and of preference shares £199,905, 
or together £998,886. Besides this sum creditors voluntarily accepted 
inscribed stock in lieu of deferred payment of their deposits. The 
amount so taken, however, was probably small. 


EXPENSES OF BANKING. 


The balance-sheets of banks, as presented to the shareholders, do not 
usually contain details likely to satisfy the inquirer curious to discover 
the amount of gross profits as compared with the net amount divisible 
amongst shareholders. Allowing the same proportion of expenses for 
the banks not disclosing this information as for the banks concerning 
which particulars are available, the following results are obtained :— 

Total trading assets £155,582,833 
Capital and reserves 19,084,148 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts 7,638,400 
Gross expenditure, including interest 6,068,600 
Net earnings ae 1,569,800 

Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 1:01 per 
cent.; and compared with the banks’ own resources, 7.¢., capital and 
reserved profits, 8-23 per cent. The gross expenditure above set down 
may be divided into expenses of management, £2,019,600, and interest, 
£4,049,000; these together amount to 79°5 per cent. of the gross 
earnings, the management expenses being 26°5 per cent., and the 
interest 53 per cent. It would, therefore, appear that for every £1 of 
net earnings £1 6s. are spent in management expenses, and £2 12s. in 
interest. The cost of working banking institutions in Australia 1s, 
undoubtedly, very large ; but this class of business is everywhere expen- 
sive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of some twenty British banks 
shows that the expenses of management amount to nearly 16s. for every 
£1 of net earnings. 

Compared with their resources, the net earnings of Australasian banks 
are far less than those of English banks, as will appear from the following 
statement, which gives the rate per cent. perannum of earnings compared 
with total resources, including, of course, deposits and issue as well as 
shareholder’s capital :— 


Bank of England Banks of Isle of Man 

English Provincial Banks ... Scotch Banks 

Irish Banks : Banks trading in New South 

London Banks Wales 1 0 3 


The expense of banking in Australia is ‘largely due to the number of 
branches open throughout the country; thus, in New South Wales, 
there are 504 banks and branches, or one to every 2,150 persons ; in 
England the proportion is one bank to 10,000 persons, and in Scotland 
one to every 4,000. 
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DEPOSITS IN BANKS AND SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS. 


In the next table is given the amount of deposits at the end of certain 
years, commencing in 1860, in the Chartered Banks, the Savings Bank 
of New South Wales, and Post Office Banks and Building and Invest- 
ment Companies. The increase has been singularly rapid, not only 
absolutely, but also as compared with the increase in population. 
During the period of the thirty-three years embraced in the table, the 
deposits increased from £5,721,208 to £43,352,496, the rate per head 
advancing from £16 8s. 3d. to £36 4s. 4d. 

Prior to 1887, no returns of building and investment societies were 

















received. The amount under each head on 31 December, was as 
follows :— 
Deposits. 

par’ In Banks ee ee eee eee — a el In Building Amount per 

of issue. is Societies. pea Danision. 

£ £ es. dd. 

1860 5, 164, O11 567, TO | cevewevws ess 5,721,208 16 8 3 
1865 5, 827,098 BEA ZEB | lc ccevesteses 6,571,326 16 1--3+ 
1870 6,107,999 BOOFMOO: | Seccteverrss 7,044,464 14 2 6 
1875 | 13,650,892 : SOA9FST2 | wovveccees 15,300,764 25 14 11 
1880 | 17,883,024 2,075, SOO {| csv. seowss 19,958,880 2613 8 
1881 | 20,308,017 2,398, ‘ere 22,706,720 29 1 0 
1882 | 22, 544, 549 BOED,O9D | scenceowreeys 25, 509,644 31 7 2 
1883 23, 739,134 GUO, 95O | oscovenvers: 26, 744, 972 a. 1 ® 
1884 | 26,250,420 StS 2OU 1 lp eerweeses 29,428,700 32 10 4 
1885 26, 709,386 BHES8 550 | cwweswewsves 30, 197, 936 31 16 0 
1886 | 28,428,253 3,004,803 |. -cevverseeve 31,933,056 32 5 6 
1887 29, 253, 864 3,675,893 1,949,012 34, 878,769 34 3 8 
1888 | 31,917,311 4,037,675 2, 442,065 38,397,051 36 10 7 
1889 33, 777,148 4, 280,083 2, 599, 272 40, 656,498 Yi S Be 
1890 35, 460,118 | 4,730, 469 3, 199, 554 43, 390, 141 38 13 6 
1891 | 35,659,690 5,342,135 2,595,489 43,597,314 37 8 3 
1892 | 35,564,192 | 5,706,081 2,082,223 | 43,352,496 36 4 4 





During the year 1892 there was an increase in the savings banks, 


of depositors, to the number of 9,300, and in deposits to the ‘extent of 
£363,946. Part of this increase shown is due to interest earned during 
the year, and part to the extension of the Post Office system, under 
which there was an addition of over 7,148 depositors, while the total 
deposits showed an increase of £200,623 over the preceding year. These 
increases are not so large as those shown for the year 1891, when the 
failure of the many so-called Land Banks was not without effect in 
forcing depositors, who were fortunate enough to withdraw their money 
before the institutions closed their doors, to seok others, wherein to place 
their capital with something like the certainty of being able to obtain it 
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again when needed. By comparing the figures giving the amount de- 
posited per inhabitant for the different years, the increase will be found 
to be proportionately greater than that of the population. The number. 
of depositors at the close of the last three years and the amount to 
their credit was :— 


| 1890. 1891. 1892. 


} 


Depositors} Amount. |Depositors| Amount. |Depositors) Amount. 


Savings Bank of £ £ £ 
New South Wales) 60,514 | 2,854,564 63,906 | 3,188,672] 66,058 | 3,351,995 
Post Office Banks...| 83,312 | 1,875,905 | 94,520 | 2,153,463 | 101,668 | 2,354,086 


—_—_e—_—- a —————t —-—-- 


Total 143,826 | 4,730,469 | 158,426 | 5,342,135 | 167,726 | 5,706,081 


Of the total deposits in the Savings Bank of New South Wales, 
35,288 were for amounts of £20 and under, averaging £4 18s. 7d. each ; 
10,050 were sums between £20 and £50, averaging each £32 7s. 10d. ; 
7,827 were between £50 and £100, averaging each £70 12s. 5d.; 8,633 
were between £100 and £200, averaging £135 7s. 6d. each; 3,970 were 
between £200 and £300, averaging £213 5s, 6d.; and 290 over £300, 
averaging £979 18s. 1ld. each. It is hardly to be supposed that these 
last were individual deposits ; they probably included the sums lodged by 
the various penny banks, hospitals, and other public institutions, as no 
interest is allowed for sums deposited over £200, except those placed 
by the aforementioned institutions. 

The Savings Bank of New South Wales yearly gives ample proof in 
the published statements of its financial soundness, and has ample re- 
serves to meet every liability. The stability of this institution was, 
however, questioned by a portion of the depositors on 10 February, 1892, 
when a run took place. The bank promptly met all demands made, by 
gold, and the panic subsided as quickly as it arose. During the scare 
deposits to the amount of £124,000 were paid over the counter, and in 
addition to this amount, £13,119 were paid by the banks of issue in 
the interests of the Savings Bank, making a total of £137,119 with- 
drawn by depositors. ' 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Besides the chartered banks and those under Government guarantee, 
as already mentioned, there are banking, land, building, and investment 
companies, which receive money on deposit. The sworn returns of 
building and investment societies, like those of the banks of issue, are 
anything but satisfactory, and under present conditions it is impossible 
for the general public, even after scrutinising the sworn returns, to 
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distinguish those that are trading on sound lines from those that are 
purely speculative. Matters are still worse as regards private companies, 
as no statute is in existence compelling them to make a statement of their 
business transactions, notwithstanding that they receive money on deposit 
from the general public. 

Prior to August, 1891, these seemed to be in a flourishing condition, 
large dividends being annually paid, although heavy rates were paid on 
money deposited with them. Nothing had occurred to undermine public 
confidence in their stability till the date mentioned, when three of these 
institutions suddenly suspended payment, and were followed within a 
short time by several others, so that by the end of 1892, no less than 
twenty-three societies suspended payment, fifteen of which have gone 
into liquidation, and the remaining eight are now carrying on their business 
under the provisions of the “Joint Stock Companies Arrangement Act 
of 1891,” which was passed to afford relief to bond fide institutions which, 
through no fault of their own, became embarrassed. Statistics were 
obtained of the operations of twenty-nine of these companies, and it 
would appear that they had at the close of 1892 assets to the extent of 
£8,986,817 against liabilities of £4,704,862, showing a nominal surplus 
of £4,181,955. Their paid-up capital amounted to £3,465,620 and 
reserved profits £1,019,718—in all, £4,485,338. These companies held 
land to the extent of £3,352,358 at the end of 1892, their other assets, 
part of which represents lands sold, but not paid for, amounting to 


£5,634,459, while amongst their liabilities were included deposits to the 
amount of £2,082,223. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


The present Bankruptcy Act came into force in January, 1888, super- 
seding a system which made insolvency a very easy matter. It was 
expected that the new Act would give a healthier tone to trade, and 
decrease the number of cases in which debtors would have recourse to 
law to be relieved of their engagements. The result anticipated has in 
no wise been realised, and bankruptcies are now just as numerous as 
formerly. ‘Traders have, probably, at length discovered that excessive 
competition and undue credit in the past is largely responsible for the 
present numerous failures, and not the facilities which the Bankruptcy 
Act provides. The few years during which the present Act has been in 
force have disclosed various weaknesses, and to deal with these an 
amending Bill has been drafted, and now waits to be dealt with by the 
Legislature. 

During 1892 the total number of sequestrations was 1,506, the lia- 
bilities according to the bankrupts’ schedules were £2,035,316, and the 
assets amounted to £793,045, representing a deficiency of £1,242,271. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the figures in bankrupts’ schedules, 
especially those relating to assets, are to be accepted with caution, as the 
latter even when stated bond fide, are seldom realised. 
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The number of sequestrations by persons engaged in each of the fol- 
lowing trades or occupations during 1892 was as follows :— 














Trades and Occupations. Number. Trades and Occupations. Number. 
r 

Nd sta ris aleerroreen ving 341 || Occupation not stated ...... 20 
LEE be nog nen an rowee-venny 138 IN cistiseipincarcincvincwvmneniesiih 17 
Licensed Victuallers ............ SO . {| Gieval Bervamibs......... ccc. eypeses | 16 
| ih SEES ORE OD SB || Wiadeeniithes............2....0600: | 15 
ES ET ere 57 I akc rece gece ofutinnse ce 13 
POMELADIONS | 2. 000080 0-00 050e0iews 42 co ET SG Roane: 13 
SEOWOOCRWETS ...0.000 ores svorereens 42 SIG os cory <omrerensewerev' 12 
RN isnt sacs sic pconnteveniiens 33 Baers -......0 Acilneiin cient ll 
SES ES 31 MINE scnasinticcetias vutute cece | 429 
PON 10 eden ewsiknnecietubaeleernodh 30 lee 

GRONINS  — .oscireseveedeverseritl 25 SE resiiebsoriel 1,463 





The number of insolvencies and bankruptcies during 1860, and subse- 
quent periods, was as follows :— 











Number of Insolvencies and Amount of 
Bankruptcies. 
~ Maown |e. | Some 
Volun- Compul- Total. the insolvents’ | ™ emery ol- insolvents’ 
tary. sory. schedules. schedules. estates. 
a aa ; ¢ 
INSOLVENCIES. 
1860 483 | 28 511 835, 826 541,745 294,081 
1865 509 19 528 511,590 278,046 233,544 
1870 448 28 476 671,870 394,007 277,863 
1875 462 38 500 536,440 172,181 364,259 
1880 784 50 834 479,864 292,233 187,631 
1881? 664 60 724 379,290 218,212 161,078 
1882 686 48 734 307,084 167,876 139,208 
1883 720 | 65 | 785 444,594 245,836 198,758 
1884 856 | 62 | 918 836,165 | 580,195 255,970 
1885 849 | 80 929 773,212 589,359 183,853 
1886 1116 | 105 | 15221 989,262 vi a 256,135 
1887 1,249 102 1,351 ' 1,081,726 788,941 292,785 
BANKRUPTCIES. 
1888 735 116 851 659,307 459,677 199,630 
1889 935 | 166 1,101 794,603 396,723 397,880 
1890 1,079 | 164 1,243 1,203,685 540,726 662 959 
1891 i) ae a ~~ 4 1,238 989,778 454,211 535,567 
1892 1,267 | 239 035,316 793,045 1,242,271 








1,506 | 2; 
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Included in the figures for the last five years were petitions with- 
drawn, refused, still pending, &c., amounting to 28, 39, 50, 49, and 43 
respectively, so that the total number of sequestrations during each of 
those years was 823, 1,062, 1,193, 1,189, and 1,463 respectively. 


MORTGAGES ON WOOL, TIVE STOCK, CROPS, ce. 


The amount of money advanced on the security of the wool clip and 
the live stock of the Colony is always very large. Such advances do not 
necessarily mean a scarcity of money on the part of the borrowers, as the 
system of liens and mortgages is part of the ordinary method of carrying 
on the trade of the country. The transactions during 1860 and subse- 
quent periods were as follows :— 


Preferable Liens on Wool. Mortgages on Live Stock. 


Year. | 
No. of | Amount 
Horses. | lent. 


| 


No. of 
Horned 
Cattle. 


Amount No. of 
of Mort- 
Liens. gages. 


No. of 
Liens. 


No. of 
Sheep. 


No. of 
Sheep. 


£ 
1,614,890 


£ 
112,752 


62 688,056 
116 | 1,575,455 
317 | 3,411,469 


1,330,350 | 386,703 
277,552 


147,119 


6,299 
274,521 2,389,949 
1,281,340 
2,844,740 
4,858,265 
5,982,994 
8,865,331 


6,518 
3,884 
7,290 
183,555 401 


2,037,463 

840,584 
2,008,970 
2,818,967 
4,623,915 
3,391,984 


371,232 
686 | 4,197,853 674,747 
6,216,741 
5,709,061 


4,887,667 


199,031 
1,479 981,172 


1,609 904,012 | 1,275 


1,074 


215,564 | 9,646 


1,289 801,175 112,441 8,391 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1,301 
1,379 
1,236 
1,187 
1,285 
1,174 
1,169 
1,461 
1,701 
2,051 


€,349,801 
4,168,185 
5,268,407 
9,049,194 
9,296,975 
9,800,520 
7,861,233 
9,005,582 
10,201,412 
12,094,876 


1,026,574 

973,179 
1,327,214 
1,454,154 
1,685,655 
1,282,125 
1,282,065 
1,562,270 
1,320,823 
1,688,661 


1,077 
1,471 
1,431 
1,363 
1,563 
1,998 
2,018 
2,230 
2,328 
2,326 


3,601,890 
2,696,994 
4,780,283 
4,323,553 
3,954,286 
4,002,148 
4,572,477 
4,962,300 
6,896,947 
5,966,971 


131,068 
77,241 
117,241 
79,616 
79,312 
80,120 
100,026 
93,298 
111,432 
142,695 


7,389 

8,097 
10,764 
10,349 
11,464 
12,364 
11,824 
12,543 
16,728 
16,904 


2,486,407 
1,881,082 
2,962,471 
2,404,813 
2,054,785 
2,003,216 
2,432,704 
3,159,636 
2,632,758 
2,814,637 


When any sum has been secured, both by a lien on the wool and by a 
mortgage of the sheep, the amount is included under the head of mort- 
gages only. The above table does not, however, give an exact statement 
of the case, as a large portion of the advances made were discharged, as 
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will be seen in the following table, which gives the amount of discharged 
mortgages on live stock registered : — 











Year. | Number. | Amount. | | Year. | Number. Amount. 
£ | £ 

1860 103 652,281 1885 208 1,173,673 
1865 110 812,079 1886 150 849,742 
1870 95 435,762 1887 210 1,073,674 
1875 182 992,780 1888 240 1,160,307 
1880 232 3,804,475 1889 256 i 191,089 
1881 399 2,781,122 1890 368 * 2,512,551 
1882 258 1,900,443 1891 380 1,184,372 
1883 126 600,426 1892 317 985,048 
1884 306 3,801,352 





Other advances on produce are also made, the principal being those 
on growing crops. Such advances do not ordinarily reach large sums 
either individually or in their total. In 1888, owing to the drought, 
farmers were compelled to obtain much heavier advances than usual on 
such crops as survived the severity of the season ; the advances for the 
three following years averaged less than one-third ‘of the amount of that 
year ; in 1892 the figures reached £130,155, or little more than half the 
advances made in 1888, The amount of advances: made on growing 
crops for 1860 and subsequent periods is given herewith :— 








Year. | Number. | Amount. | Year. | Number. | Amount. 

£ | £ 
1860 Nil. Nil. | 1885 857 71,153 
1865 112 9,134 1886 989 70,212 
1870 213 10,045 1887 949 67,379 
1875 302 14,181 | 1888 1,006 247,466 
1880 797 81,626 | 1889 1,227 83,748 
1881 897 42.255 1890 1,089 75,439 
1882 854 40,379 1891 ie yp 78,448 
1883 $14 50,789 1892 1,416 130,155 
1884 888 54,057 


Mortgage transactions have largely increased during the last ten years. 
In 1885, ‘U1, 661 mortgages, aggregating £17,445,488 were registered, 
nearly eight ‘millions of which was lent on country lands. This total 
was the “highest reached till 1891, when the number of mortgages 
registered was 14,871, and the sum advanced £19,056,137. In 1892 
the number of mortgages was higher still, amounting to 15,094, but 
the consideration, £16,099,157, was lower than in the two preceding 
years. These figures are incomplete, for there were many mortgages 
not registered ; besides, in many instances the amounts lent by the 
banks are not stated, but simply the words, “ valuable consideration,” 
or ‘‘ cash credit,” inserted in the deed. There are two Acts of Parlia- 
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ment under which such transactions are registered. The following table 
shows the number of mortgages registered under each Act since 1880 :— 














Under Act 7 Vic. No. 16. | Under Act 26 Vic. No. 9. Total. 
Year. = RGAE RURE SY SENG RTA See SE 

Number. Amount. Number. Amount. | Number. Amount. 

£ £ £ 

1880 2.995 | 4,048,952 | 2,193 | 3,902,272] 5,188 | 7,951,224 
1881 4,505 5,268,449 2,336 4,155,225 6,841 9,423,674 
1882 | 4,159 4,924,596 2,605 4,710,855 6,764 9,635,451 
1883 4,088 5,859,472 2,825 5,781,167 6,913 | 11,640,639 
1884 4,653 5,620,421 3,437 4,447,739 8,090 | 10,068,160 
1885 7,618 ' 11,360,108 4,043 6,085,380 | 11,661 | 17,445,485 
1886 6,933 7,570,210 4,295 5,975,898 | 11,228 ) 13,546,108 
1887 6,108 5,869,302 4,239 6,930,665 | 10,347 | 12,799,967 
1888 7,452 8,765,109 4,274 7,520,914 | 11,726 | 16,286,023 
1889 9,312 7,217,334 4,416 7,256,931 | 13,728 | 14,534,265 
1890 9,883 8,072,218 4,697 8,559,662 | 14,580 | 16,631,880 
1891 10,348 | 10,520,261 4,523 8,535,876 | 14,871 19,056, 137 
1892 10,450 9,328,563 4,644 6,770,594 | 15,094 | 16,099,157 





The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less than 
the amount registered. ‘This arises partly from the fact that mortgages 
are as a rule paid off by instalments, and the discharge is given for the 
last sum paid, which might happen to bear a very small proportion to the 
total sum borrowed. The figures for 1880 and succeeding years are as 
follow :— 





f 











Under Act 7 Vic. No. 16. | Under Act 26 Vic. No. 9. Total. 
Year. Ae So cae 

Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 

£ £ £ 

1880 1,860 715,148 1,052 1,945,915 2,912 2,661,063 
1881 2,386 1,926,357 1,501 2,067, 140 3,887 3,993,497 
1882 2,051 1,676,224 1,603 2,417,460 3,654 4,093, 684 
1883 1,388 1,433,912 1,369 1,833,016 2,757 3,266,928 
1884 2.216 | 1,957,765 | 1,696| 2,684,470 | 3,912 | 4,642,235 
1885 3,473 2,239,075 2,068 Ralaroes 5,541 5,612,402 
1886 2.773 | 2,515,398 | 2,082| 2,164,254| 4,855 | 4,679,652 
1887 3,067 2,909,931 2,431 7,520,914 5,498 | 10,430,845 
1888 4,160 4,273,034 2,926 4,179,503 7,086 8,452,537 
1889 3,707 2,669,358 2,488 | 3,300,033 6,195 5,969,391 
1890 4,215 2,609,560 2,059 4,230,172 6,774 6,839,732 
1891 4,722 3,140,871 2,863 3,991,165 7,085 7,132,036 
1892 3,981 2,718,350 2,644 2,809,272 6,625 5,527,622 





The total amount of liens on wool registered during the ten years ending 
with 1892, was £13,602,720; the mortgages on live stock amounted to 
£24,832,509, and on land, £148,107,824, in all, £186,543,053. During 
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the same period the mortgages discharged were: liens on wool to the 
full amount in due course, mortgages on live stock, £14,532,234, and on 
land, £62,553,380, making a gross total of £90,688,334. The sums of 
money advanced on mortgages of various kinds over that paid off was 
therefore apparently £95,854,719 in ten years. As regards the liens, 
such indebtedness does not exist, for the mortgages over stock and clip 
are for the most part terminated without being formally discharged. 
Even in the case of mortgages on real estate the amount outstanding 
does not mean money actually owing ; in very many cases it simply 
represents the limits within which clients of banks and other loan insti- 
tutions are entitled to draw, though many of these clients may be in 
credit while their property is mortgaged and. unreleased. 


PRIVATE INDEBTEDNESS. 


The amount of the indebtedness: of the population resident im the 
colony has been the subject of much discussion, but until the present 
year it was found impossible to determine it with any degree of exacti- 
tude. There are now, however, sufficient data available to enable an 
estimate to be made, and it is believed that the amount of money 
owing by persons in the colony is about 92 millions, or more safely, 
from 87 to 97 millions. Of this large sum about 58 millions, or 63 
per cent., are secured upon mortgage. The indebtedness represents a 
sum of £78 per inhabitant. Similar information is not available for 
any of the other colonies except New Zealand, which had in 1885, 
according to the returns of the Property-tax office, an indebtedness 
amongst private persons of £52,187,000, equal to £90 per inhabitant, 
and £47,163,000, or £76 per inhabitant in 1889. The volume of in- 
debtedness shown above must not be made a deduction from the value 
of property of the colony, shown elsewhere ; the property exists, though 
the ownership is practically in the hands of the persons who hold the 
mortgages or to whom the debts are owing, 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


Under the authority of the Census and Industrial Returns Act of 
1891, returns were collected of the business transacted by the Fire and 
Marine Insurance Companies operating in the Colony, and it is from 
these returns that the following particulars are derived. Apart from 
purely life assurance companies there were sixty-three companies trans- 
acting insurance business in the colony ; of these, thirteen transact fire 
business only, and nineteen marine insurance only ; fifteen take both 
fire and marine risks ; eight profess to transact life as well as fire business, 
though no life business is done by them in New South Wales, and eight 
others engage in miscellaneous insurance, adding fidelity guarantee, 
accident insurance, plate-glass insurance, and employers’ liability to 
ordinary insurance. 
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The amount of fire risks covered by insurance during the year 1892 
within. the colony was £83,382,129; the premium paid thereon was 
£325,308, equal to 7s. 10d. per £100 of risk ; the other receipts of the 
companies arising from interest on deposits or mortgages amounted to 
£17,590, making a total income of £342,898; the outgo was £226,927, 
so that the net profit of the business was £115,971, equal to 2s. 9d. per 
£100 of risk incurred. 

The Fire Brigades Act of 1884 provides for the annual outlay of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades being contributed in equal amounts by the 
Government, the Fire Insurance Companies insuring in the metro- 
politan district, and the municipalities within the same area, and that 
portion. contributed by the companies is distributed amongst them pro- 
portionately to the amount of risks held, a return of which is annually 
supplied by these companies under the Act. The following is an account 
of the risks at the beginning of 1893. As it is not compulsory for the 
companies to furnish returns of risks held outside the metropolitan dis- 
trict, the returns are anything but complete :— 


Metropolitan Area ......... £58,415,945 TASMOUG er. vette ee ae £200,000 
GB EBIOST: 0.5. sc cnc cesses 140,372 West Maitland............ 987,384 
GS oi cess. ves 0cs 847,140 Stocktan:....5.....c.55.060008 45,000 
FRBOOSTE GON: 5 none sens os neon ms 40,000 Wollongong ....,. secs 250,000 
MR oe cenas ators ccsegees 150,000 


The declared-amount of risks held in the metropolitan district since 
the Fire Brigades Act came into force was :— 


ISB5  eeeeeesecceseeeee £36,691,000 1889 .........ccseeee £53,583,000 
TEBE cecccs cssyaoneeass 41,631,582 1890 ......eeccccsseee, 57,148,388 
LOT Sees 46,253,370 189] iscccccccecceseee 58,207,183 
1SO8. ee 49,209,395 1892 ...cceeecececereee 58,415,945 


The gross increase for the period shown was £21,724,945, or 59:2 
per cent. During the same period the population of the metropolitan 
district increased about 40 per cent., from which it would appear 
that the wealth of Sydney is advancing at a rate much more rapid than 
the population, though the increase of the latter is abnormally large. 
Some part of the increase shown may be due to an extension of the 
facilities offered to insurers, but the amount due to such cause will not 
be very large. 

The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan district 
during the year 1892 was 314, which may be classified as follows, 
according to the damage done :— 


SORTER 5 cacao ti aan Gast tgne seeamang ts Me ecaanecaapmoes 270 
Peek a BSA ar pee i alle PARE oe ee oe RIE ON ges SER 21 
Ta Ge aio dons dap Saetnnsyascvanaases eee fate Lenepeaten 23 

gi SS SORE LOPS ONE he ETT oor SERRA RL Ste et 314 


Besides these there were 75 chimney fires, 47 false alarms, and 1 
casualty. 
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Of the premises totally destroyed by fire, 20 were insured and 3 not 
insured. Of the other serious fires, 20 were insured and 1 uninsured. 
The information regarding insurance was not obtained in all instances 
where the loss was ‘slight, “but of the property reported to be gre = 
slightly the loss was insured in 194 cases, uninsured in 54 cases, and 2 
insurance unknown. So that it would appear the total number of in- 
surances was 234 as against 58 non-insurances, or 80°14 per cent. of the 
whole number for which the information is available. The percentage 
just given must be taken with qualification, for as the premises and the 
property therein contained frequently belong to different persons, so in 
order to gauge the extent to which insurance is practised, it would 
require to be ascertained in how many instances the double insurance 
was effected, for in the returns above given a property is considered 
insured if the premises be covered and the contents uninsured, the con- 
verse also being the case. 

The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the metro- 
politan and country districts was as follows, the number of fires attendéd 
being also given :— 


Number of— Number of— 


Actual | Men in 
fires at-\the Bri- 
tended. NASP PUNT 523 SS sine ek OAR te nl Re a 


Actual | Men in | Name of Station. 
fires at |the Bri-| 


tended.| gades. 


Name of Station. 


Suburban Companies— 
continued. 
Waverley 
Woollahra 
Country Companies— 
Albury 
Bathurst . 


City Companies— 

Metropolitan Fire 

Brigades (4 stations). 

North City 

Paddington Brewery... 

Standard Brewery 
Suburban Companies— | 

Alexandria | 


b> b> 
bo bk 


—~ 
hm OO > CO GO BO GO 


Balmain (2 stations) j | 
Burwood | 
Darlington 
Drummoyne 
Glebe . 


Goulburn 
Glen Innes 
Grafton, North and 
Harhilton 

Hay 
Howavaeacls 
Lambton 








Rewiew n 
North Botany 
Paddington 


Parramatta No. 1 


Parramatta No. 2 ...... 


Rockdale 

Randwick 

Rookwood 

St. Leonards (2 sta-| 
tions). 

Waterloo 





Newouitie Site 

Newcastle Hose 
Reel. 

Singleton 

Stockton 

Tighe’s Hill 

Wagga Wagga ..........68 

Plein t es ee ae nate EO Milo on bene ses ee 


and 
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Forty companies transact marine business, and of these nineteen take 
no other risks, fifteen accept fire risks also, and six accept other descrip- 
tions of insurance. The income derived from premiums on marine risks 
amounted to £149,355, which, with £4,850 revenue obtained from 
various other sources, gives a total revenue of £154,205. Claims under 
policies absorbed £77,205; expenses of management, including com- 
mission, £113,445; showing an apparent surplus of £40,760. These 
figures must, however, be taken with qualification, as the risks accepted 
not being within the Colony, a disturbance on this account can only 
be expected. 

The companies transacting Fire, Marine, or other assurance business 
have funds in the Colony amounting to £1,530,143, invested in the fol- 


lowing manner :— 
£ 
49,973 


374,250 
Deposits at Interest 543,045 
Lands or Buildings 293,580 
Loans on Mortgage 171,566 
Other Assets 


1,530,143 


Twenty-one companies have no assets within the Colony, and some 
six others retain only small amounts. In the case of some British com- 
panies the amount of assets is extremely large, and out of proportion 
to the local business; these companies probably find investment in New 
South Wales more remunerative than in England, and send out con- 
siderable sums belonging to their British reserve to the Colony. 


MONEY ORDERS. 


As mentioned in a previous chapter, the money order system was 
brought into operation in January, 1863, and the amount of transactions 
during that year, and subsequent periods ending with 1892, is given in 
the subjoined table. This portion of the business of the Post Office, like 
that of the other branches of this institution, has expanded considerably. 
In 1863 there were issued 3 orders to every hundred persons in the 
community, in 1892 the number reached 44, the total value advancing 
from £53,862 to £1,762,713, while the value of orders paid rose 
from £40,875 to £1,739,812 during the same period. This increase 
is due mainly to the greater facilities now afforded for the trans- 
mission of money by this method, though it is also to some extent 
attributable to the more general appreciation of the money order system 
amongst the working classes of the community. The following is a 
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statement of the business transacted since the inception of the money 
order system :— 

Money Orders. 
Paid. 


Issued. Commission. 


11,478 

28,469 

65,743 
100,293 
190,606 
220,670 
247,716 
275,592 
305,883 
337,856 
345,825 


Amount. 


53, 862 
130,747 
289,325 
419,622 
669,022 
771,978 
883,524 
963,698 


1,068,068 
1,169,569 
1,134,955 


Number. 


8,425 
23,556 
58,386 
89,572 

168,944 
195,757 


218,334 . 


229,595 
270,678 
298,082 
309,576 


Amount. 


£ 

40,875 
112,367 
258,322 
380,293 
583,340 
675,025 
771,861 
829,770 
921,904 
997,961 
982,336 


360,759 
388,416 
400,487 
442,495 
488,326 
522, 805 


1,131,884 
1,215,132 
1,188,227 
1,252,305 
1,577,744 
1,762,713 


330,594 
368,081 
390,414 
441,845 
507,849 
561, 164 


1,010,297 
1,116,433 
1,108,086 
1,193,954 
1,518,987 
1,739,812 


TRANSACTIONS—REAL PROPERTY ACT. 


For the purpose of facilitating dealings with landed property, the Real 
Property Act, commonly called “Torrens Act,” was. passed in 1862. 
In 1873 the Act was slightly amended, and a further amendmert was 


made in 1878. In the last amendment an important clause was 
inserted, whereby the registered owners of the land are protected from 
the operation of the Statute of Limitations, and therefore the title is 
not liable to be taken from them by any length of adverse possession. 
The Act is very simple and useful in its provisions, and has been largely 
availed of since its introduction. The chief advantage gained by those 
bringing properties under the Act is that from the moment the land 
is registered, and a certificate granted, the title of the person holding 
the certificate becomes indefeasible, unless it has been fraudulently 
obtained. Provision is, however, made for error in transfer, by which 
persons might be deprived of their rightful property, as, should the 
transfer be made to the wrong person, the holder of the certificate 
cannot be dispossessed of his property unless he has acted fraudulently. 
To indemnify the Government for compensating persons who, through 
error, may have been deprived of their properties, an assurance fund 
has been created by a contribution of one half-penny in the pound 
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being levied on all property brought under the Act. This fund, at the 
end of 1892, amounted to over £117,600, and it is a gratifying proof 
of the value of the Act and the facility of its working that scarcely any 
withdrawals from this fund have been necessary. 

The approximate area of land brought under the Act to the 3lst 
December, 1892, was 17,191,686 acres, ‘and the value of the same was 
£35,410, 395, the distribution of which is shown in the following table :— 


Number of— Area. 





Crown Grants 
registered under 
the Act. 


Private Property 
brought under 
the Act. 


Applications 
otber than 
Grants. 


Crown Grants. 


Acres. 
9,902,630 
909,866 
1,257,449 
1,040,558 
397,927 
503,565 
399, 287 
382,649 
318,875 
355,330 
194,953 
279,247 
189,990 


Acres. 

519,028 
17,515 
54,937 
22,006 
31,420 
31,230 
14,065 
47,318 
62,085 
45,309 
79,675 
51,145 
83,627 


1863 to 1880 98,477 
1881 2 7,406 
1882 8,965 
1883 8,200 
1884 5,829 
1885 4,006 
1886 4,447 
1887 4,350 
1888 3,563 
1889 4,791 
1890 4,455 
1891 4,275 

3,098 
161,862 


1,059,360 16,132,326 


Value. 
Assurance 
Fund. 


| Private Property. Crown Lands. 


1863 to 1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


4,439,234 . 


701,804 
837,883 
803,553 
607,928 
1,157,000 
723,641 
1,140,155 
1,840,008 
1,348,812 
1,068,348 
1,163,044 
1,243,890 


17,075,300 


10,455,601 
1,002,402 
1,402,721 
1,301,850 

"498,481 
666,169 
562,960 
470,661 
421,058 
512,237 
336,369 
403,421 
301,165 


18,335,095 


Ms, 894,835 
1,704,206 
2,940,604 
2,105,403 
1,106,409 
1,823,169 
1,286,601 
1,610,816 
2,261,066 
1,861,049 
1,404,717 
1,566,465 
1,545,055 


£ £ £ £ 


39,410,395 


37,026 
5,562 
6,396 
6,403 
4,989 
6,546 
4, 899 
5, 200 
5,428 
8,928 
9,137 
8,647 
8,468 


117,629 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The history of Friendly Societies in New South Wales is long and 
honorable, and the admirable service which these societies perform in 
promoting habits of thrift and self-reliance cannot be too highly praised. 
Statistics relating to the business of Friendly Societies are unfortunately 
incomplete and not altogether reliable ; the figures therefore which are 
given hereunder must be accepted merely as approximate. The societies 
registered are of, two classes, viz., those associated with others in orders, 
and those working independently. ‘To the first category belong nine- 
teen orders, some of which are divided into districts, and again into 
lodges, branches, courts, or tents, as the case may be. It is probable 
the number of societies owning allegiance to the 19 orders named is not 
far short of 740; the independent societies number about 50, so that 
the total number of all societies registered and still in working order is 
about 790. 

Owing to the imperfection of the returns, the number of members 
can only be stated approximately. Towards the close of 1892 the 
membership is estimated at 71,218, and the funds £499,637. 

The following is a list of the principal orders or societies, with the 
number of their members, and the amount of their accumulated funds :— 








Number Number | Amount | Amount 
of Number of of of District Total 
Name of Orders or Societies. Lodges of Members | Lodge or | or Grand Seitate 
or Members.| good on | Branch Lodge ie 
Branches. books. Funds. Funds. 
No. No. No. £ £ 
Manchester Unity 1.0.0.F. ...... 157 18,777 17,636 146,888 53,821 
Grand United 0.0.F.......cceee- 117 11,197 10,063 48,525 21,583 
Independent 0.0.F.  ... ...... 69 5,575 4,849 17,526 12,754 
National Independent 0.0.F. .... 1 159 140 76 Ar 
Ancient Order of Foresters :— 
Sydney District ..... 220000000. 35 3,382 3,082 12,955 8,119 
Ovens and Murray District .... 1 91 81 1,249 Sane 
INGRUPEL CIOUEEE. coc cca s cemenis s 4 824 759 6,850 
Juvenile Courts .............. 2 55 53 291 suis s 
Royal Foresters ...........20--- 30 1,882 aioe 10,719 17,765 
Irish National Foresters ........ a 215 134 251 sate 
United Ancient Order of Druids :— 
SyGmey, Bas rick... . . nccccsccnd 42 4,025 cok 7,700 4,188 
Newcastle District ...........- 11 1,135 Ape 5,049 3,551 
Grand United Order of Free Gar- 
deners :— 
Sydney District .........-e0. 8 481 sues 1,133 36 
Northern District ........+... 14 1,065 ania 1,556 135 
Neasieml Lodges... ..0cccwcwe oe 7 359 ape 541 aoe 
Independent Order of Rechabites. 38 1,499 1,292 4,016 1,916 
Independent Order of Rechabites 22 390 nee 101 pee 
(Juvenile). 
Sons and Daughters of Temperance 75 5,001 heed 29,515 1,709 
Protestant Alliance Friendly So- 56 6,496 5,754 28,096 12,338 
ciety. 
Loyal Protestant Benefit Society.. 23 1,095 925 1,934 666 
Hibernian Australasian Catholic 37 2,406 1,924 4,607 3,123 
Benefit Society. 
Australasian Holy Catholic Guild. 13 1,932 1,750 16,637 | 
ICT So cien nn aac own a e-als 21 8,177 3,076 11,717 | 
_ peers pee 787 | 71,218 ee 357,983 | 141,704 
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The benefits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, much the 
same in all societies, and usually comprise medical attendance and medi- 
cine for a member and his family, sick pay—generally £1 per week for 
the first six months, reduced thereafter to 15s. or 10s.—allowance in the 
event of the death of a member’s wife, and funeral money to his wife 
on the death of a member. The Act limits the amount payable on the 
death of a member to £200, and no annuity can be granted above £50, 
but there is no limit to the amount of sick pay, nor to the number of 
societies to which one person may belong, and from which he may receive 
benefits. 

In addition to the Friendly Societies properly so called, some of the 
registered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the societies 
mentioned above. The benefits, however, are usually smaller in amount, 
seldom exceeding 12s. a week for sick pay, and £7 in case of death. A. 
few Trade Unions also make allowance to their members when they are 
out of employment. 





PART XXIII. 


Local Government. 
N EW SOUTH WALES is slow to adopt a general system of local 


government, notwithstanding the pressing necessity for such a 
step. In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand, 
comprehensive systems of local government have been in existence for 
many years, and the benefits derived therefrom are recognised, not only 
by the Governments, but by the ratepayers whose property is affected. 
The central Government is relieved of responsibility and expenditure, 
which form no part of its proper functions, while the property-owner, 
though compelled to pay rates from which he was formerly free, is bene- 
fited in other ways which more than compensate for the direct pecuniary 
payment. 

Under the system at present obtaining in New South Wales, no 
district, however populous, is compelled to become incorporated, and it 
is only by the consent of a majority of the prospective ratepayers that 
a municipality can be formed. Judged by past experience, this volun- 
tary principle is not conducive to the adoption of a general system of 
local government—indeed, it is quite evident that so long as the central 
Government continues to construct local works, so long will the residents 
benefited submit to the absence of local management of their affairs. 

At the end of 1860 the area incorporated was 409 square miles. In 
ten years this had increased to 649 only, in 1880 to 1,444, and in 1892 
to 2,479 square miles—a very insignificant total compared to the whole 
area of territory. The subjoined figures give the incorporated and 
unincorporated areas at the end of 1892 in each of the three great 
divisions of the Colony :— 





Division, | Incorporated Area. | Unincorporated Area. 


| 
square miles. square miles. 
Eastern 1,784 92,672 
86,219 
Western 124,382 


303,274 
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In addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, there 
are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction, to the operations 
of which allusion will be hereafter made. The control of water supply 
and sewerage of the Metropolitan and the Hunter River districts is 
relegated to separate boards. At Wollongong there is a harbour trust 
which regulates the affairs of the port. At Wentworth, Hay, and Bal- 
ranald there-are irrigation trusts, the formation of which was provided 
for by special Acts ; the Municipal Councils for the time being constitute 
the trusts. The Public Vehicles Regulation Act, the City of Sydney 
Improvement Act, the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act, 
and the Fire Brigades Act, were all passed with the object of extending 
the principles of local government, and boards have been established to 
carry out the provisions of the Acts. The Local Government Bill 
provides for the extension of the number and sphere of operations of 
local boards. The formation of harbour trusts is, however, looked upon 
as a matter apart from ordinary local government, and a separate enact- 
ment is proposed to dea] with such matters. 


INCORPORATION OF THE CITY OF SYDNEY. 


The city of Sydney was incorporated on the 20th July, 1842, under 
Act 6 Vic. No. 3. The Sydney Municipal Council was established 
during the same year, the election of aldermen taking place on the 9th 
November. Mr. John Hosking was the first Mayor. ‘The city was first 
divided into six wards, but at a subsequent adjustment the number was 
increased to eight, as at present. ‘The boundaries of the city are still 
the same as then laid down. After a few years great dissatisfaction 
arose in the minds of the citizens in regard tothe manner in which the 
affairs of the Council were carried on, and a Select Committee of the 
Legislative Council was appointed in 1849 to inquire into the matter, 
who reported in favour of the abolition of the Municipal Council, with a 
recommendation that its powers should be vested in three Commissioners 
to be appointed for that purpose. This was not carried into effect until 
1853, when the Corporation was dissolved, and its powers were handed 
over to Messrs. G. Elliott, J. Rae, and F. Darvall, who as a Commission 
exercised them from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1857. The new 
Municipal Council of Sydney came into existence at the beginning of 
1858. Mr. George Thornton was the first Mayor under the new order 
of things, and there were altogether sixteen aldermen, two for each 
ward. Under the present Act—Sydney Incorporation Act of 1879— 
the number of aldermen was increased to twenty-four, each ward having 
three representatives. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY MUNICIPALITIES, 


The Act for the incorporation of Sydney contained no provision for the 
extension of the municipal principle to other localities, but in 1843 the 
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first step was taken towards the extension of the system to the country 
districts by the incorporation under letters patent of Campbelltown, 
Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as one District Council, which 
was subsequently, under Act 7 Vic. No. 16, subdivided into two by the 
elevation of Campbelltown and Appin into a separate council. 

In 1844 the number of country District Councils had increased to 
eight, and these, in conjunction with the Municipal Council of Sydney 
and the Road Trusts established subsequent to the date mentioned, 
constituted the whole of the local government system prior to 1858. 
In that year the first important measure relating to general municipal 
government was enacted. An Act was passed making provision for dis- 
solving, if necessary, the District Councils, and placing the areas controlled 
by them under municipal bodies. Under its authority thirty-five districts 
were incorporated, all of which still exist. The law was further amended 
by the “Municipalities Act of 1867.” Since this Act was passed many 
amendments have been made, but the main provisions have been pre- 
served, and many municipalities in various parts of the Colony have been 
established under its authority. 

The majority of the Boards dealing with local affairs have jurisdiction 
within the metropolitan area and work in conjunction with the local 
municipalities, although possessing powers independent of those bodies. 
The Metropolitan Transit Commissioners were appointed under the 
Public Vehicles Regulation Act of 1879, prior to which date the control 
of the street traffic was vested in the City Council. The Board originally 
consisted of three members, in 1886 the number was increased to four 
by the appointment of a licensee’s representative. The receipts during 
1892, which were obtained from license fees and fines, amounted to 
£5,859, and the expenditure to £5,566. 

The City of Sydney Improvement Board was established in 1879. It 
consists of five members, of whom one at least must be a professional 
architect, another a practical builder, and another a medical practitioner. 
The jurisdiction of the Board is confined to the city limits. Under the 
authority of the Act a City Building Surveyor is appointed by the City 
Council, whose duties are to see that the rules and regulations of the 
Act are truly observed. Should any person be dissatisfied with the 
conduct, proceedings, or decisions of any officer empowered under the 
Act to carry out its provisions, an appeal can be made to the Board, 
which has power to adjudicate upon the questions submitted for settle- 
ment. During 1892 seven appeals were heard and eleven buildings 
were condemned. The Board receives no remuneration from the State, 
payments for services rendered being made from the fees collected, which 
during 1892 amounted to £48 9s. 9d. It is generally admitted that 
the present Act requires amending, and that the Board is practically 
inoperative. 

Under the authority of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade Board and twenty-three country Boards have been estab- 
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lished. The expense of the former is contributed in equal amounts by 
the Government, the municipalities within the proclaimed area, and the 
Fire Insurance Companies holding risks within those municipal districts. 
‘The country Boards receive subsidies from the Government and the 
municipalities interested, but the Insurance Companies do not consider 
themselves compelled under the Act to subscribe to the expenditure in 
connection with country Boards. 

The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
in 1887, and that of the Hunter District in 1892; reference to their 
transactions will be found in subsequent pages. 

Prior to 1889, the regulation of the port of Wollongong was subject 
to the Marine Board of New South Wales. In the year named, an Act 
was passed which transferred the control of the port to a Trust composed 
of twelve Commissioners who are empowered to improve, manage, and 
regulate the port. The revenue during 1892 was £7,632, and the 
expenditure was £5,717. 


MUNICIPALITIES, 1892-3. 


At the close of 1892, there were 167 incorporated districts, of which 
68 were boroughs and 99 municipal districts, the City of Sydney being 
classed among the latter. During 1893 anew municipality was established 
at Dungog ; and Mulgoa and Mosman, formerly portions of Penrith and 
North Sydney, were constituted into separate municipalities. The 35 


districts established under the 1858 Act were under the authority of the 
present Jaw designated boroughs. Under the provisions of the existing 
Act contiguous districts with an area of not more than 9 square miles, 
and a population of not less than 1,000, may be incorporated as boroughs, 
and districts of not more than 50 square miles, with a population of 
not less than 500, may be formed into municipal districts. Notwith- 
standing the relatively small area incorporated the population within the 
boundaries of these districts numbered 737,010, which was equal to an 
average density of 297 to the square mile, or 200 times that of the rest 
of the Colony. 

In Sydney there were, on the 3lst December, 1892, 21,767 houses, 
occupied by 106,380 persons. In the suburbs. of Sydney there were 
59,168 houses, in which 305,330 persons dwelt, while in the other 
municipalities there were 66,587 houses, occupied by 325,300 persons, 
thus making a total for all municipalities of 147,522 dwellings, accommo- 
dating 737,010 people. In the unincorporated portion of the Colony, 
there are about 95,000 houses, inhabited by 460,640 persons. 

The estimated value of land, houses, and other permanent improve- 
ments in, the Colony may be approximately stated at £324,882,000 ; 
of this sum £150,938,000, was in the incorporate districts, and the 
balance in the other districts. Of course the value of unsold Crown 
lands is not included in this estimate. 
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Under the provisions of the Act the Corporations, in addition to main- 
taining the thoroughfares, are entitled to construct sewerage, water 
supply, where no special board for these services exist, gas and electric 
lighting works, and to levy the necessary rates in connection there- 
with ; to make and enforce by-laws for the maintenance of public health 
and the abatement of nuisances ; and to see the material and sanitary 
condition generally of the residents properly attended to. Special 
powers are also granted to establish free public libraries and free infant 
schools for the instruction and industrial training of children whose 
parents are in prison, half-caste children, and other children who are 
objects of charity. 

Under the Municipal Wharves Act of 1893 the Council of any 
Municipality is empowered to purchase or lease any wharves, jetties, 
piers, or landing-places erected within the district, and may borrow 
money for the purpose of constructing such works. 

The Sydney Corporation Act directs that valuers shall be appointed 
from time to time to assess all ratable property within the city, and on 
the value of such assessment a city rate not exceeding 2s. in the £ may 
be levied. During the year 1892 the city rate was levied at ls. 4d. in 
the £. The rate is struck upon nine-tenths of the fair average annual 
rental of buildings and cultivated lands, but the Council has power to 
reduce the 10 per cent. if necessary. The above rate is the only one 
enforced by the Council. 

Under the Municipalities Act of 1867 assessors are appointed every 
year, and all :unicipal property is valued, and the councils are empowered 
to raise revenue by rates on the value so found, not exceeding ls. in the 
£ for ordinary purposes, and not exceeding the same amount for special 
purposes. ‘The amount of rate is calculated upon nine-tenths of the fair 
average annual rental of all buildings and cultivated lands, or lands 
which are, or have been, let for pastoral, mining, or other purposes, 
whether such lands or buildings are actually in occupation or not, and 
upon 5 per cent. of the capital value of the fee-simple of all unimproved 
land. 

The ordinary rate of 1s. in the £ was levied in all the suburban and 
country municipalities, except Cudal, which imposed only 9d. There 
were 81 municipalities where lighting rates were imposed, which ranged 
from ld. to 6d. in the £ for gas, and 3d. to 6d. for electric light. In 
only 18 municipalities, exclusive of those supplied by the Metropolitan 
Water and Sewerage Board is there a water rate, generally of ls. in the 
£, though in some places the charge is by measurement. Other special 
rates, mostly for street-watering, are charged by some of the suburban 
boroughs. 

Municipalities which have availed themselves of the provisions of the 
Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880, are empowered, 
under clause 13 of the said Act, to levy a rate for each service not 
exceeding a maximum of 5 per cent. on the assessed value of land and 
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tenements in addition to the ordinary municipal rate. At the end of 
1892 there were 16 municipalities with water works constructed under 
the provisions of the Act, in 12 of which the maximum rate was levied. 
One municipality levied a water rate of only 6d. in the £, and in the 
remaining three no water rate had been struck up to the period named. 

In order to aid municipalities in the difficulties surrounding their 
inception, the Act of 1867 provides for endowment being granted for 
a period of fifteen years. In each of the first five years after incorpora- 
tion, every municipality is entitled to a sum equal to, but not exceeding, 
the whole amount actually raised by rates or assessments and subscrip- 
tions paid during the past year. In each of the next succeeding five 
years a sum equal to, but not exceeding, one moiety ; and m each of the 
next succeeding five years a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount so 
paid. After the expiry of these fifteen years the assistance which 
municipalities may demand from the Government ceases. Any further 
assistance from the State must be obtained by special grants. The State 
endowment to the Municipal Council of Sydney was discontinued after 
the year 1889. 

The loans of the City Cowacil have all been raised under special Acts, 
the “Sydney Corporation Act of 1879,” not authorising loan under- 
takings during the period the Council was in receipt of the Government 
endowment, the last payment of which was made in 1889. Particulars 
of the loans raised under various Acts will be found on page 756. 

Under the Municipal Act of 1867 the Council of any Municipality 
may borrow by debentures, mortgage, or otherwise on the credit of any 
land, personal estate, or annual revenue, actual or prospective, belonging 
to the body corporate of the municipality—provided that the amount of 
the money borrowed does not exceed the estimated revenue for five years 
of the services on which the money is secured. 

In 1884 and in 1888 Acts were passed empowering the Councils to 
contract special loans, which the original Act does not provide for. 
Another Amending Act became law in 1893 empowering the Councils 
to raise money to repay loans. 

Municipalities are for the most part divided into wards according to 
population, and every person, whether male or female, of the full age of 
twenty-one years, who on the 7th day of January in any year shall be 
the occupier, lessee, or owner of any ratable property within any muni- 
cipality and liable to be rated for the same shall be entitled to vote. 
If the property be assessed at an annual value not exceeding £25, the 
occupier, lessee, or owner shall be entitled to one vote ; if assessed at over 
£25 and not exceeding £75, to two votes ; if over £75 and not exceed- 
ing £150, three votes ; and if over £150, to four votes. No person 
whose rates are in arrear is entitled to vote. By special enactment, 
both ratepayers and owners of property in Sydney are entitled to vote. 
Votes are cumulative up to four, and the method of voting is by ballot, 
as in Parliamentary elections. 
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The persons qualified to vote at municipal elections number approxi- 
mately 165,424, thus distributed :— 


Number of Votes. | City of Sydney. | Suburbs of Sydney. Other Municipalities.| Total. 
| | 


| 
28,911 49,026 94,046 
26,308 18,838 47,101 
7,505 4,671 13,646 
4,631 3,106 10,631 


Total | 67,355 75,641 165,424 


Inciuding the twenty-four representatives of the City, there are 1,500 
aldermen in the Colony, and the average number of municipal electors 
per alderman is thus 110. 

The following table shows the capital value and assessment of 
Boroughs and Municipalities for the year 1892 :— 


ee 


: Fair Average Annual 
Capital Value of Total Value of 


Amount 
All Rata ble 
Property— 
Improved 
and Un- 
improved. 


Boroughs and er of 
Municipal Districts. gee pb Ordinary 


n 
Cultivated | Improved and Fico Cultivated 
Land only. | Unimproved. ssec. | Land only. | 


Buildings 
d 


£ £ £ £ | £ 
City of Sydney 55,550,000 | 55,550,000 | 166,635 2,777,245 | 2,777,245 


Suburbs 44,532,600.) 54,511,000 | 150,523 2,791,717 | 3,290,637 


— —_——— ——— ———$__—— 


Total, Metropolitan 100,082,600 110,061,000 317,158 |5,568,962 | 6,067,882 


Country 35,675,100 | 40,877,000 | 130,021 2,601,498 2,561,593 


Total, N.S. Wales 135,757,700 |150,938,000 | 447,179 8,170,460 | 8,929,475 





Out of the total capital value of property in all municipalities for 
1892, the sum of £135,757,700 represents the capital value of im- 
proved lands, that is, of lands upon which buildings have been erected, 
or which are cultivated, or have been let for pastoral and other purposes ; 
and £15,180,300, is the value of unimproved lands, classed as such 
for municipal purposes. The annual value is made up of the fair annual 
rental of improved lands, and 5 per cent. of the capital value of unim- 
proved lands. 

The returns somewhat understate the actual value, as much of the 
unimproved land, especially in suburban and country districts, is 
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stated at far below its real worth. Taking all municipalities, this under- 
stating amounts to, at least, 5 per cent.—probably 10 per cent.—so 
that the capital value of all ratable property within incorporated districts 
is not less than £158,484,900. The capital and annual value of ratable 
property for all districts are given in the subjoined table for the eleven 
years ending 1892, the returns are the same as those furnished by the 
municipal authorities :— 


Metropolitan Area. 

















C try 
Year. = Maiainaieee Total. 
Sydney. Suburbs. 
£ £ £ £ 
1882—Annual value......... | 1,655,952 | 1,314,919 | 1,064,560 | 4,035,431 
Capital value......... 29,807,140 | 19,749,107 | 11,697,199 61,253,446 
1883—Annual value......... 1,838,642 1,449,947 1,266,502 4,555,091 
Capital value... ..... 36,772,840 | 20,676,070 ; 14,425,195 | 71,874,105 
1884—Annual value......... 1,979,772 1,690,109 1,524,218 5,194,099 
Capital value......... 39,595,440 | 23,046,854 | 17,661,067 | 80,303,361 
1885—Annual value......... 2,035,235 1,935,884 1,713,578 5,684,697 
Capital value........, 40,704,700 | 29,410,787 | 21,828,805 | 91,944,292 
1886—Annual value......... 2,096,476 2,289,685 | 1,727,951 6,114,112 
Capital value..... ... 41,929,520 | 32,960,620 | 21,657,828 | 96,547,968 
1887—Annual value......... 2,131,026 2,501,904 1,895,591 6,528,521 
Capital value......... 42,529,525 | 36,644,629 | 26,699,331 | 105,804,168 
1888—Annual value......... 2,228,817 | 2,987,061 | 2,149,566 | 7,365,444 
Capital value......... 44,576,340 | 45,635,138 | 30,073,617 | 120,285,095 
1889—Annual value......... 2,276,362 3,110,825 2,405,163 7,792,350 
Capital value......... 45,527,240 | 48,208,834 | 33,475,972 | 127,212,046 
1890—Annual value.:....... 2,710,488 | 3,141,101 2,505,214 | 8,356,803 
Capital value......... 51,237,600 | 47,987,210 | 34,784,948 | 134,009,758 
1891—Annual value......... 2,785,846 3,227,851 | 2,683,806 | 8,697,503 
Capital value......... 55,716,900 | 51,174,200 37,386,300 | 144,277,400 
1892—Annual value.:. ..... 2:777,245 | 3,290,637 | 2,861,593 | 8,929,475 


| 
Capital value......... 55,550,000 | 54,511,000 40,877,000 | 150,938,000 
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The increase shown in this table is very considerable. From 1882 
to 1892 the annual value has risen from £4,035,431 to £8,929,475, 
or at the rate of 8:27 per cent. per annum, while the capital value has 
advanced from £61,253,446 to £150,938,000, or at the rate of 9:4 per 
cent. per annum. Part of this increase is due to an additional number 
of districts incorporated ; but when an allowance is made for these it 
will still be found that the progress is very remarkable. 

The amount of increase during the past ten years will be found in 
the following table :— 

















eee Increased annual value Increased capital value 
Municipalities. during ten years. during ten years. 
Total. | Per cent. | Total. | Per cent. 
P £ 

City.of Sydney. ...svaseie scsi 1,121,293 67°7 25,742,860 86°4 
Suburbs of Sydney.............446. 1,975,718 150°3 34,761,893 176°0 
Country Municipalities........... 1,797,033 168°8 29,179,801 249°5 
OURS tctrccsccoccitteeteceie 4,894,044 121°3 89, 684,554 146°4 





The growth of the city and suburbs has been marvellous, and Sydney 
now stands as the third city of the British Empire, as estimated by 
the annual value of its ratable property, Melbourne ranking second. 
The annual value of property in Sydney and suburbs, covering an area 
of 90,988 acres, was £6,067,882; the annual value of Greater Mel- 
bourne, with an area of 162,660 acres, was £6,639,014. The following 
are the annual values of the principal cities of Great Britain for 1891 :— 


London (Metropolitan Board of Works) ............... £33,354, 946 
IABROW Metres pacess ie csensseenee eee cc teer ae ocean ete c ise 4,060,000 
MAVOLDOGN Coc ceeeas evcrivecsceto re ceeverscesraeeeri sen eeeeees 3,203,768 
Manchester and Salford ............-cccccccssccocsccccceces 3,626,244 
ioe Te Reese EE RDE EPL LCOCr ECEEC PETC O Cr REET 2,040,808 
1 | ee ee ert er er err Perrier Cor eCCrCre £1,305,492 
SLT 1? 8 7, Pe a i hs ee De en eee La EE OT TP 1,134,629 
BIRT ova ceo recess ecrs cence boc ea sodas tonecaionesineristes 1,065,955 
TN ea Ai cc sagcncdsek sc cccocscrcuseteer suerte ucttccestteeees 1,048, 261 
RQUMMUNOONE= 2 YIND) 5 40). ch esse cestetsr cer arsssccsceoaeseves 918,030 


UPRIMA. csc ncnceeany acc sarsecsats re case ose es can cane sees 881,184 
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The capital value of ratable property in all boroughs and municipal 
districts for 1892 is shown in the following table :— 





Total Capital | 
Value of Rat- | Boroughs and Municipal 


| able Property. Districts. 


| Total Capital 
| Value of Rat- 
| able Property. 


Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts. 





| 

















METROPOLITAN— £ CounTRY— £ 
VUE og ccc ce neste eae ses 55,550,000 Adamstown  ....cccerseees. 210,000 
SUBURBS— ANDULY ose eccseeac see ens 480,000 
PIGSANOTIA ©, cos5-05 <4 cu- 00: 890,000 Armidaleie. cect ceeer nes 354,000 
TRBMITONEL. Coo cvecco scenes cece: 2,659,000 AU DUIT feos reir teeses 575,000 
SAI AIN oe eece ccctec cece cect 3,400,000 Ballina cccsce<scctsesscecee 118,000 
DOMONY corse reese 332,000 || Balranald .......:......2... 87,000 
Botany North ............ 356,000 Bathurst 2: 0.00000... cence 905,000 
ERIPWOOG oie serena 1,422,000 DOP Mac wownes ne veeeseros: 315,000 
Camperdown ............... P20; 000) ||P BOLTY coc oscvccceseseve ets. 594,000 
Canterbury. 0-..5c05..225- 863,000 || Bingara ...... ........00 ra 55,000 
Concords cece rece 505,000 Soe ee each GROCER CRC EE EOCEE 108,000 
Darlimgtones,cscs-oc eres 620,000 || Bombala ..................... 99,000 
(Drammoyne sce. e 435; 000 ||P DOUr Ke miacrnec enna re 450,000 
Hinfield acre seach eae: 373,000 BOW rela aeenceescceare 390,000 
ive OCs torts eects 373,000 IBPAId W000 psc ecee eee 226,000 
Glebemecaaee 2,530,000 Broken Hill ....;........... 1,410,000 
Hunters Hille... 731,000 || Broughton Vale ...... oe 82,000 
LTT St Ville oer ee ceccecee 1,150,000 IBUTTOWAr sss cscoeiceeeint eee: 135,000 
Kogarah cn. ncorse.e sr DO. 0007 a Camdeny ny scene sees: 220,000 
Heichhardt scare 2,562,000 Campbelltown ............ 209,000 
Macdonald Town ......... 611,000 CArCORE sees ccrccatee et 41,000 
Moan lycra cae oe ee neteces 1,435,000 || Carrington .................. 255,000 
Marrickville ............... 2,425,000 CQSINO eee ereec reece 176,000 
ING WLOWD (oo. s-osececnicc ene 2,370,000 Cobar ete eetcer es 139,000 
PadqingLon elec. ect. aa 2,800,000 || Condobolin ................. 57,000 
‘Petershamiven.--. 020s. EOOG O00 || COONS creer cece wee 200,000 
Randwick ... .. .......sse0 2,420,000 WOONAM DIE) sc. ss.ccces5e ese 152,000 
Redgtern esc eee cee 2,703,000 Cootamundra ..............: 272,000 
Rockdale. teccesee noe 1,325,000 COPARIy cercesees seeeteese 65,000 
143 |: eeeepee ee eer ER CBZ O00 COWL: vis ccvccccsccteececne nes 165,000 
St Peterau see 602,000 Oridalwinces cc cent eee 87,000 
Strathfield .................. 905,000 || Cudgegong .................. 515,000 
Sydney, North ............ 5,498,000 || Deniliquin .................. 285,000 
Weatlerlod nec ae 1,480,000 DEDDO if ccdeteveseses- re 355,000 
Waverleyant.. oc 2,575,000 Dundas eekccc eee ee ees 210,000 
Willoughby 4. .sc. a: 1,548,000 || Ermington & Rydalmere 100,000 
VWWoollanra: 2.205. --sen eee 2,585,000 MOEDOS coe cates sec ceeee ee 410,000 
—_—_—_———|| Gerringong....... Ee Oe 218,000 
Total, Suburbs ......... 54,511,000 Glen Innes ............ vesees 335,000 
Total, Sydney ......... 55,550,000 COSIONG oes eeece eee 80,000 
—____—_——|}  Goulburn...............00:30: 1,330,000 
Total, Metropolitan ...| 110,061,000 (Frakhon ees sexs sees cer cee: 560,000 
Franwille We verso creek 933,000 
GrentGilco.7-s. cee s ees 107,000 
GEAIA an crcvcieceectenies: 165,000 
GHIIDONG eese sc ncsete even es: 82,000 
GUNA Gal ences steer 120,000 
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| 


| Total Capital | 


Boroughs and Municipal | Total Capital 


Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts. 


Value of Rat- | - | Value of Rat- 
able Property. Districts. | able Property. 





CountTRyY—continued. | CountTRY—continued. £ 


Gunnedah 
Hamilton 


Hillston 
Illawarra Central 
IWawarra North 
Inverell 
Jamberoo 
Jerilderie 

Junee 

Katoomba 
Kempsey 


Maitland, East 
Maitland, West 
Merewether 
Mittagong 


Morpeth 
Moruya 

Moss Vale 
Mudgee 
Murrumburrah 
Murrurundi 
Musclebrook 
Narrabri 
Narrandera 
Newcastle 

















Plattsburg 
Port Macquarie 


Prospect & Sherwood ... 


Queanbeyan 
Quirindi 
Raymond Terrace 
Richmond 
Rookwood 

Scone 
Shellharbour 
Shoalhaven, Central 
Silverton 
Singleton | 
Singleton, South 


Smithfield & Fairfield ... 


St. Mary’s 
Stockton 
Tamworth 
Taree . 
Temora 


Wagga Wagga 
Walcha 


Wallsend 
Waratah 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
Wickham 
Wilcannia 


Wingham 
Wollongong 


253,000 

61,000 
£75,000 
105,000 

92,000 

75,000 
192,000 
365,000 

69,000 
193,000 
150,000 

50,000 
217,000 

75,000 
250,000 
200,000 
448 000 
410,000 
115,000 
165,000 
148,000 
142,000 
379,000 
235,000 


368,000 


Total, Country 40,877,000 
Total, Metropolitan ...| 110,061,000 





Parramatta | Total, Metropolitan 
Penrith and Country 150,938,000 


The capital value of ratable property in Broken Hill and other mining 
municipalities is exclusive of that of the mines, estimated at several 
millions, which under the terms of the Municipalities Act are exempt 
from taxation, although buildings and surface areas are taxed. 
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The total revenue collected by all the municipalities of the Colony 
during the year 1892 amounted to £849,083, including the State 
endowment of £147,585, but exclusive of the proceeds of loans raised 
during the year to the amount of £353,595. The chief heads of revenue 
were as follow :— 


rr eee 





























Incorporated Districts. —— | minor Endowment "cena m Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Sydney—City .......ccc eee eee. MIG ATB A ectees | Genes 59,041 | 218,214 
- BUPOrOS 2. vccyeuess| Peer 40,619 52,513 51,954 | 292,623 
COUNTRY nin ore 122,494 45,312 95,072 75,368 | 338,246 
‘Lotal Ween 433,204 85,931 | 147,585 | 182,363 | 849,083 








The general rates amounted to £433,204, 1s. in the £ being the 
ordinary rate of all municipalities except the City of Sydney, which 
levied 1s. 4d., and the country municipality of Cudal where the rate is 
9d. for every £ sterling of annual value. No lighting rate is levied in 
the city, but in order to make the comparison complete, the cost of 
lighting should be deducted from the general rates; the amount spent 
for this service during 1892 was £12,721, or equal to about 1d. in the £, 
in addition to £992 cost of electric lighting in the Town Hall. In all 
other municipalities the cost of lighting is provided for by a special rate. 

Other rates—lighting, sewerage, and water services—are levied in 
many municipalities, and the receipts under this head amounted in 1892 
to £85,931. This sum does not include the proceeds of rates levied by 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board which, though actually 
local rates, are not collected by the municipalities affected by them. 
The amount received by the Board during 1892 was £243,813, making, 
with the sum already mentioned, £329,744 as the proceeds of special 
rates from these services. The amount of lighting, sewerage, and water 
rates varies between 1d. and Is. 

The State endowment to municipalities is equivalent to 4s. per resident, 
and amounted to 17:4 per cent. of the total revenue received. The pro- 
portion which each source of revenue bears to the whole varies consider- 
ably, as the following statement shows :— 


a 














| 
Incorporated Districts, General Rates. Other Rates. Endowment. | Other Revenue. 
. per cent. per cent. per cent. | per cent. 
Sydney—City ......... EET beers nl ronan. | 25:2 
a Suburbs ...... . 50°4 13°9 17°9 | 17°8 
COUNtEY oust. sce 36°2 13°4 28°1 | 22s 
Potal, isc 51-0 10°1 174 21°5 
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Tt will be seen from a previous table that the gross revenue of all 
municipalities, not including the State endowment, is £701,498 ; if to 
this be added the revenue of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board, the total will reach £945,311. This may be taken as the whole 
burthen of local taxation, and is equivalent to about 25s. 8d, per head 
of the population residing within the limits of incorporated districts, 
and to 10°6 per cent. of the total annual value of all ratable property. 

The total expenditure during 1892 by the various municipalities 
amounted to £1,221,733, which is £372,650 in excess of the receipts 
from ordinary sources, the excess being accounted for by expenditure 
from loans raised during the year, or remaining over from previous years. 
The municipal expenditure may be grouped under the following heads :— 








£ 
Salaries And OMICS OXPSNAES %. 5.0.5 .00-cncecceressccccrecases 74,618 
[an URO WER IIS. S50 Abe eb in cnsess0scseccssacdscessscesse 762,724 
Tre RUN sch dvdnnkns sas seded coms esnss laceenss 72,338 
Water (country) ................ DEM sahhe sav cer sss pancreas: 21,741 
SAIGON GNTE Ries a han as detS vay pa ccanececeni cuss 103,257 
Sinking funds—Repayment of loans ...................4. 40,003 
Miscellaneous charges (including interest on over- 
CREE) sss gaye seas ao one onsde odio bccee 147,052 
LOUDER. 7 sc sabhibunatennn vives ives £1:221;733 


The cost of administration shown above, viz., £74,618, amounts to 6:1 
per cent. of the disbursements; the expenditure on public works and 
improveinents to 62-4 per cent. ; on lighting to 5:9 per cent. ; on water 
supply (in country municipalities only) to 1°8 per cent. ; on interest 
on loans to 8°5 per cent. ; on Sinking Funds for repayment of loans 
to 3°3 per cent. of the total disbursements ; while the remaining 12:0 
per cent. are made up by miscellaneous items. 

The expenditure of the Municipality of Sydney reached in 1892 the 
sum of £456,258, which may be distributed as under :-— 


£ 
Salaries and Office Expenses .........2-...000000 escsececsbes 11,883 
[RPO VOMURNTS WOPKS <5 5-600 cy cpncses-sorsorséss woatsasn apie 355,613 
Lighting (exclusive of £992, cost of electric lighting, 

QM IN RAMMED co ce occcg sons sacteceniats cans sAdscessmecneeoes 12,721 
ANGOTeNt: Olt BONING G35: ose ss oce seers co csec cea eecessoosebeaes: 43,400 
ENGOPENE O11 OVOLUIMIG 2 creck ese taka ch eseccesccahiaetee. 1,389 
Loans, Streets, and Town Hall Sinking Funds......... 12,957 
Minceliaueous CHAPGOS ) 2-.<52.-0 500055 - 2c oc p sees soe cert otoenes 18,295 

OR ez, can seocasciecsstesceeccse paeadiontass £456,258 


The expenses of administration only amount to 2°6 per cent. of the 
whole disbursements, improvement works absorb 77-9 per cent., lighting 
2°8 per cent., interest 9°8 per cent., sinking funds 2°9 per cent., and 
other charges 4 per cent. of the total expenditure. 
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The expenditure of the suburban boroughs and municipal districts 
for the year was £363,038, which may be subdivided under the follow- 
ing heads :— 


£ 

Salaries and office expenses ..............sccceecesscceccascoecs 25,306 
PURDUE WORKS ociees cece seco te anne ee ee 187,108 
LET 5 ae Renee eee ETT TT reer oe eC rat ree rr ree .36,322 
EnGeroes On LOANS a. eece eee ees ee 36,420 
Repayment of loans or to sinking funds.................0... 16,702 
PEIBOOLIATIOOUS cores tere c eee eros er cece eres 61,180 

Dobe iccce nsec coeeetesae stasis ssetaaceten £363,038 


The office expenses amounted to 7:0 per cent. of the total revenue of 
these municipalities, which will appear by no means unreasonable when 
the smallness of some of the districts and the difficulties attending the 
inception of municipalities are borne in mind. The large proportion 
of 51°5 per cent. was expended upon public works ; lighting claiming 
in addition 10-0 per cent. ; and repayment of loans or towards sinking 
funds 4°6 per cent. of the total expenditure. To cover interest upon 
loans 10:0 per cent. was required, the remaining proportion of 16-9 
per cent. being devoted to miscellaneous services. The expenditure 
of the country municipalities of the Colony for the year 1892 was 
£402,437, which, divided under the same headings as given for suburban 
municipalities, would appear as follows :— 


£ 

Nalaries and office Expenses: 45..0:2.. 5. ss.ueoscsesessseeecscees 37,429 
Publiciworksarescrascccumen cdc ease eee eee eee 220,003 
PAGH GING stescene eesasceseses eee eee eiietee esse sete eeeuaeeae ee 23,295 
Weater(country, only) cee ssces ese eee eae 21,741 
Interest On: loans 1c, tense ee cae ose eee en aes 23,437 
Repayment ot loans: vice sentns oer cectoeeeceeeneeoeras. 10,344 
MINCEMANGOUS) weicaces ora ee Ciena eee . 66,188 

Total eee nee ee £402,437 


The salaries and office expenses form a charge of 9:3 per cent. upon 
the total receipts during the year, which is, as may be expected, greater 
than in the suburban municipalities. The majority of the country 
boroughs and municipal districts though large in area have but scant 
population and little revenue, and the proportion of expenses required to 
defray salaries and other charges is naturally larger than in the case of 
the smaller but more populous districts surrounding the metropolis, 
The proportion of expenditure under various heads is as follows :—- 


Salaries and office expenses ............scccecececenees 9°3 per cent. 
PablicwworkGys 27-2 overcome  eee 54°7 ap 
LUT Gn 1 gape ea eee eas Oe SO Oe 2 5'8 Fr 
Water:(country only )o2%.1.0ssset eee 5°4 5 
Interest on loans ...... EE OT PETTERS 5'8 A 
Repayment of loans, or to Sinking Funds ...... 2°6 : 


Miscellaneous.) ee 16°4 
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The receipts of the municipalities of the Colony from loans amounted 
to £353,595 during the year 1892; while the sum paid off existing 
loans, or towards sinking funds for the extinguishing of loans, was 
£40,003. The total amount of loans outstanding at the close of the 
year was £2,119,450, and towards meeting this amount there was a 
sum at the credit of the sinking funds amounting to £161,671, leaving 
a net liability of £1,957,779. The sum quoted above was owing during 
only part of the year, so that the total interest paid amounted to no more 
than £103,257, the rate of interest varying from 4 to 8 per cent. The 
sum borrowed at the latter rate amounted to £1,000 only. The total 
debt per head of population living in municipalities amounts to 
£2 17s. 6d., and if allowance be made for sinking funds £2 13s. ld., 
while the yearly charge for interest is 2s. 9d. per head. These sums, 
viewed apart from the resources of the municipalities, are by no means 
formidable ; but, taken in connection with their general assets, the local 
debts of municipalities will appear insignificant. The following are the 
outstanding loans of the City of Sydney at the close of 1892 :— 











Where floated. Fund. Amount. | Rate. When due. 
£ ae cent. 

WV ENEY "s. s re sccee CUR  irencwnccetes se dss sassesmowers *20,000 1901 
RRR SeG scree NS oaciieacet cecctueer esas eda *10,000 6 1903 
Srearorre.. oc eer re *10,000 1904 

GON GOR ae avaccree: PEAR CoE enc Cop odOC a acc *60,000 4 1912 

NYUHOWs wperscess Cattle Sale-yards.............. 35,000 | 6 1902 

London: fs) sssce<-.: Streets Loan ......0...cesee0ss 200,000 5 1904 . 
re ere PT corcusetoeceoeees *100,000 4 1912 

Sydney ............ Town Hall Loan .............<, 40,000 - 1901 

6 |) 1906 
SE oou eevecaers ET errr ery 35,000 | 
AGDEOW: .0 cen cocces ery reer etree: *200,000 | 4 1912 
| sake Taees sos Moore-street Inprovement.. *250,000 | 4 1913 
Toth ccc £960,000 | 





The amounts marked with an asterisk are renewable at maturity on 
the authority of the several Acts. Sinking funds have been established 
in connection with most of the issues, the aggregate amount of which, at 
the end of 1892, was £126,354. The outstanding loans of the other 
municipalities range trom £69,500 to £200. 


MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


The subjoined statement distinguishes those municipalities which have 
contracted liabilities amounting to £10,000 and over :— 


Metropolitan. | Total. ‘| Metropolitan. 


i 


Sydney 960,000 Country — | 
Suburbs— Armidale | 19,200 
Alexandria 17,000 || Bathurst | 13,500 
Ashfield 25,000 || Broken Hill 15,000 
65,500 | Cootamundra as 10,000 
Burwood 25,000 | | 15,000 
Camperdown 17,000 || Glen Innes | 12,000 
Glebe 40,000 || Goulburn | 10,000 
53,000. || Granville . | 15,000 
10,000 Lismore : 12,000 
16,000 || Liverpool 11,000 
Marrickville 20,000 || Maitland West | 16,000 
Newtown 30,000 || Newcastle 40,400 
Paddington 69,500 Parramatta 56,600 
Petersham 14,500 Penrith 23,000 
Randwick 23,300 || Wagga Wagga 18,200 
48,900 | Waratah | 15,000 
Rockdale 13,000 || Wickham | 11,500 
St. Peters 10,000 Other (under 10,000) .. 161,850 
Sydney, North 65,500 
Waterloo 15,000 | 
Waverley 40,000 || Total Country 
Willoughby 15,000 », Metropolitan 
Other (under 10,000) ... 51,000 











Total Metropolitan 1,644,200 », Municipalities ... 2,119,450 


Of the total outstanding indebtedness, £1,112,050 was incurred in 
Sydney, and the balance, £1,007,400, in London. If allowance be 
made in the latter amount for the £810,000 raised externally by the 
City Council, it will be seen that the other municipal authorities have 
relied chiefly on the local market to subscribe to their loan issues. 

Against the debt of £960,000 the city of Sydney possesses assets 
approximately amounting to £2,879,064, distributed as follows :— 


£ 

W alms Or Made POSS GOs ew one eet eae neee cc reer ncn 850,800 
Town Hall 350,000 

798,400 
Other buildings 120,000 
Cattle Sale-yards 121,000 
Wharves 410,000 
Sinking Funds 126,364 
City Fund (reserve account) 75,000 
Cattle Sale Yard Fund (fixed deposit) 17,500 
Town Hall Loan Fund (fixed deposit) 10,000 


£2,879,064 
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And if to this sum be added the present assessed value of future rates, 
allowing twenty years’ purchase amounting to £3,332,700, the assets of 
the City Corporation amount to about £6,211,764, so that the 
indebtedness of the city of Sydney amounts to only 15°5 per cent. of 
the available assets. 

The outstanding loans of the other incorporated districts of the Colony 
amounted to £1,159,450, or slightly more than four times the ordinary 
rates of the year. Against this they have assets, exclusive of outstanding 
rates, amounting approximately to £4,986,645, distributed as follows :— 


Value of made roads and streets ...........cccccceeeseevees 8,749,200 
WéAtGE WOLKE oecicsceenco erence eee raced oben ep ene erre 376,750 
NEWGLAQO WOFKN iccscoecsncsvcevcaresi caves sar ceseseest caresses 70,688 
Gas and Electric Lighting works...............ssesseeceees 204,300 
DUSRAINGN oo, cre ocesevess ses cues ssccesecenesn seers tens sate erers vee 550,400 
Accrued sinking fonds «23.5. .55s+sscephsvaexessesessossces 35,307 

TOGAL, occ. ccscse cp ss 6-chptmaeegnes avec cescess £4,986,645 


The present assessed value of future rates at twenty years’ purchase 
amounts to £5,610,880, which, added to the sum stated above, would make 
the total assets of these municipalities reach the sum of £10,597,525. 
The total municipal debt of the incorporated districts outside the 
boundaries of the city of Sydney would therefore appear to be only 10:9 
per cent. of the available assets. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


In connection with local self-government by means of ‘le municipal 
system, occurs the only instance in which the principle of what is known 
as local option has been put into operation in the Colony. For many 
years there was a strong agitation in favour of local option, or the 
right of the inhabitants of any district to control the liquor traffic in 
that district, and on several occasions unsuccessful attempts were made 
to legislate upon the subject. In the year 1882, however, an instal- 
ment of the principle was included in the Licensing Act then passed, 
which, with an amendment made in the following year, is still in 
force. These measures provide that in every municipality, or ward of 
a municipality, a local option vote shall be taken every three years, at 
the election for aldermen, in which the ratepayers are permitted to 
vote either Yes or No on two questions: (1) Whether any new publicans’ 
licenses shall be granted during the coming three years in the munici- 
pality or ward in question ; and (2) whether any removals of publicans’ 
licenses shall be allowed within the same period. A majority of over 
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eleven-twentieths of the votes polled is required to make the vote 
operative in the negative. The advocates of local option are not 
content with this partial adoption of the principle; they urge its 
extension to every electorate in the Colony, all persons on the electoral 
roll to have the right to vote. They further propose to place it in 
the power of a majority of the electors to say whether licensed public- 
houses should be suffered to exist at all. The extreme advocates of local 
option even contend that women should have the right to vote upon 
this question as well as men, and that public-houses should be abolished 
without compensation to the occupants or owners. The last vote for the 
suburban municipalities was collected in February, 1891. There were 
then 54,600 voters on the rolls of those municipalities, but only 12,101 
took the trouble to vote upon the first question, and 11,626 on the second. 
It would therefore appear that very little interest in the matter is taken 
except by the extreme advocates of temperance on the one hand, and 
those interested in the drink traffic on the other, while the general 
public is apathetic on the subject. Out of the 99 elections in February, 
1891, the local option vote was carried in the negative in 89 instances 
on both questions, and in 10 in the affirmative. In the City of Sydney 
the vote for the opening of new hotels was lost in all the wards, and 
allowing removals and transfers in six wards but the number of voters 
was only 4,172 out of 22,428 on the roll. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR COUNTRY TOWNS, 


The “‘ Country Town’s Water Supply and Sewerage Act” of 1880, was 
passed with the object of assisting the municipalities to construct 
general systems of water supply and sewerage. To the end of 1892, 32 
municipal councils had availed themselves of the privileges offered as 
regards the former service; no general sewerage system, however, has 
yet been attempted. The provisions of the Act do not apply to areas 
under the control of the Boards of Water Supply and Sewerage in the 
Metropolitan and Hunter Districts. The amount required for carrying 
out the works is advanced by the State, the municipality, however, has 
the option of supervising and constructing the works, failing which, the 
Government undertakes these duties. The sum advanced is to be repaid 
by instalments, which include interest at the rate of 4 per cent. on the 
unpaid balances, each annual instalment to be equal to 6 per cent. of the 
total cost ; the first payment to be made twelve months after the date 
of the transfer of the works to the municipality. It is under the con- 
sideration of the Government to alter the conditions of repayment as 
the municipalities have not been able to meet their financial obligations 
to the State as defined by the Act. The following statement of works 
completed under supervision of the Government, gives the munici- 
palities which have availed themselves of the Act, and the amount of 
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their obligations to the State on 6th February, 1893. It will be seen 
that some of the municipalities are largely in default. 
Total 


| 
coe : Overdue ee as : Overdue 
Municipality. Expenditure : : | Municipality. Expenditure 
by the State. Instalments. by the State. Instalments. 














F 2 | 
45,160 Manly 

Jathurst 51,276 7,395 || Orange 

3ourke 14,322 8,¢ Richmond ; 
Balranald 7,963 B | Wagga Wagga . 
Cootamundra .... 10,779 i Wentworth 
Deniliquin 17,302 
Goulburn 54,768 
Lismore 9,116 76 332,199 80,195 














In the following instances the works were constructed under super- 
vision of the Municipality : 


Amount Overdue | 


Amount Overdue 
Expended. | Investments. 


Expended. | Investments. 
| 
1) 
2,166 | Wilcannia 


| 


Municipality. Municipality. | 


1,365 





The following is a list of works still under construction under super- 
vision of the Government :— 


mE RD | | Expended. 


sessed 


{ 





| Prior to 


ew During | otal. | | Prior to | During | motay 


1802. | | | 1892. | 1892. 


| 


£ | = | ] z+ & | £ 
Armidale 44 || Moama 140 | 4,240 | 4,380 
Bowral | | Nyngan 86 | 88 | 174 
Carcoar . 9 | : : Nowra 5 164 169 
Dubbo 8 | || Parkes 355 559 914 
Hillston 20 | é | Tamworth 429 70 499 
Jerilderie “| ¢ 2 | : | Wollongong ....| 1,249 | 106 | 1,355 
Junee a4 oft 960 || Yass Bi 186 675 


Municipality. | || Municipality. 











5,390 8,863 14,253 


The Municipalities of Narrandera, Parramatta, Penrith, and Windsor 
have constructed waterworks without any State assistance. The water 
supply works of Broken Hill and Silverton districts are being carried 
out by a private company under a special Act of Parliament. 





SEWERAGE AND GAS WORKS. 


SHWERAGE WORKS. 


As previously mentioned, no municipality has taken advantage of the 
special Act providing for the carrying out of sewerage works. Sy stems, 
however, exist in several districts, as ‘the following statement will show, 
but, with few exceptions, the operations are on a minor scale. The 
general system of sewerage being carried out in the metropolitan area 
will supersede the isolated systems of some of the suburban districts, 
and the works already constructed will eventually form part of the 
general scheme. The Metropolitan Board has already taken over the 
sewerage works constructed by the municipalities of Sydney, Redfern, 
and Darlington. The cost of the works in each municipality was :— 


Borough or Municipal 


Borough or Municipal 
District. 


District. 
Length. | 


Construction. 
Cost of 
Construction. 


Ms. Chs. Ms. Chs. 
Ashfield 7 Richmond 14 | 
Burwood 59 | 2,500 || Singleton 0; 1,000 
Camperdown ee 5, | Stockton 2 108 
Glebe Pala bk i, || Wagga Wagga 16 | 265 
Sydney, North 0 : Wentworth 20 | 165 
Waterloo 41 ; | Wickham 60 700 
Waverley 46 ; || Wilcannia 25 450 
Goulburn 60 
Narrandera 5 | 
Newcastle | 20 by {| 66 | 70,688 


| 
Sewerage. | Sewerage. 
| 
1] 
1 


at 
Or 
oO 











Under the authority of a recent Act gas and electric lighting works 
have been erected in several municipalities. The gas is used for street 
and household purposes; the electric light, so far, has been mostly 
confined to the former service. The following statement gives the 
municipalities adopting these systems, and the expenditure they under- 
went in constructing the works :— 


GASWORKS. 


Borough or Municipal | Value of || Borough or Municipal 
District. ‘ | District. 


& 
Armidale : Liverpool 6,000 
Bathurst : || Maitland, East 8,500 
2 || Molong 5,000 
Bowral : || Orange 14,000 
Cootamundra a '| Wagga Wagga 16,500 
Dubbo : || Waratah 10,000 
Glen Innes i: | 8,000 

Lismore ——— 
Lithgow - 6,7 156,800 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING WORKS. 








Borough or Municipal Value of Borough or Municipal Value of 
District. Plant. District. Plant. 
£ £ 
MUOUIBEN 5G is's op oops sis oinicls sees a's 19,000 MOUND Sa tceacwicsiccesrcasulcsice ef 9,000 
EGIDUNOR oso sa eee eee es 7,500 POmrithiccn) ecco ts cc ie 9,000 
TRS es oe c ce ee eiccee ak 3,000 


In addition to the above Enfield, Broken Hill, and Moss Vale are 
lighted by the electric light, but the plant is owned by private companies. 


STREETS AND LANES. 


The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries of the City of 
Sydney is 115 miles. All the roadways are formed, kerbed, and either 
wood-blocked or metalled, the area laid down of the former material to the 
end of 1892 was 369,594 square yards, exclusive of 20,000 square yards 
of wood blocking laid by the Government at Circular Quay. The value 
to the city of these streets is estimated at £850,800. Throughout the 
suburbs the extent of roads and streets is 1,401 miles, of which 683 miles 
are metalled, 214 miles formed only, 214 miles cleared, and 290 miles 
natural surface; and the approximate value of these roadways, with 
culverts, bridges, and similar works, may be set down at £1,848,400. 
In the other municipalities of the Colony there are 1,390 miles of metalled 
roads, 1,186 formed only, 1,392 miles cleared, and 1,359 miles natural 
surface, in all 5,327 miles. The value of these improvements being about 
£1,900,800. 

WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 


With the rapid aggregation of the population in the metropolitan 
area came the necessity of establishing a system of water supply and 
sewerage equal to the needs of a great city. Prior to 1887 the control 
of the water supply of the city and suburbs was in the hands of the 
City Corporation, and entirely inadequate to meet the demands upon it, 
while the sewerage system was highly objectionable and inefficient. 
Besides the sewerage of the city, several suburban Councils adjacent 
thereto had constructed subsidiary systems, which are now being merged 
into the general scheme as the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply 
and Sewerage extends its operations. 

As far back as 1867 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate 
and report upon proposals for supplying water to the city and suburbs. 
Two years later, after various projects had been considered, the 
Commissioners submitted a report recommending the adoption of the 
“Upper Nepean scheme.” Later on, in 1875, a second Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to report on a sewerage scheme for the metropolis. 
The report of the Commission was presented in 1877, and forms the 
basis of the system now being carried out. As much controversy was 





METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


evoked by the schemes of water supply and sewerage recommended by 
the various Commissions, the Government obtained the services of an 
engineer from England, who, after much patient investigation, approved 
of the systems proposed and recommended them for adoption. The first 
contract in connection with the construction of water supply works was 
undertaken in November, 1879, and that of sewerage in August, 1880, 
the necessary legislative authority for the construction of the works 
having been obtained shortly before. 

In 1887 the water supply works had so far advanced that the 
Government considered it necessary to pass an Act establishing a Board 
of Administration to regulate the water supply and sewerage services, 
including those under the control of the Council. The management of 
the former service was transferred to the Board in May, 1888, and the 
latter September, 1889. The Board consists of seven members, three 
of whom are appointed by the Government, two by the City Council, 
and two by the suburban and country municipalities within the county 
of Cumberland which are supplied with water. The Board possesses very 
large powers, but is subject to the general control of the Minister for 
Works, which is considered necessary, as the Government has advanced 
the whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount 
so advanced constituting part of the public debt of the Colony. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to 
the City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, 
and in accordance with such authority a system of water supply from 
the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany Swamps was adopted. This 
scheme involved the interception of the water from the stream draining 
these swamps, at a point near the shore of Botany Bay, and pumping it 
to Crown-street Reservoir, 132 feet above the level of the sea ; thence 
a portion was raised to Paddington, 280 feet over sea-level, and a 
further portion to Woollahra, 320 feet over sea-level. The cost of water 
supply works as carried out by the City Corporation, including 301 miles 
of reticulation pipes, was £1,719,565. This system has now been 
superseded by the Nepean scheme already referred to, and carried out by 
Mr. E. O. Moriarty, M.I.C.E. The works in connection with this 
scheme have been conceived on a scale of magnitude commensurate 
with the importance to which Sydney will ultimately attain. The 
source of supply is the united waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and 
Cordeaux, mountain streams. draining an area of 354 square miles, fed 
by the abundant rain which ‘falls along the coast district west of 
Wollongong. The water is intercepted at a height of 437 feet above 
the level of the sea, and flows through a series of conduits—partly 
tunnel, partly open canals, and in places wrought-iron aqueducts— to 
Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 40 miles from the farthest source of 
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supply. Here an impounding reservoir has been constructed capable of 
holding 11,000 million gallons, of which nearly 7,000 million will be 
available for supply, the remainder being intended as a settling area. 
The top water at Prospect Reservoir is 195 feet over high water in 
Sydney Harbour. From Prospect the water is led through open conduits 
for a further distance of 4? miles, whence it is taken to Crown-street 
Reservoir, a distance of 16 miles, in iron pipes. The conduits above 
Prospect Reservoir have a capacity of 150 millicn gallons per day, and 
for 10 miles below this reservoir the capacity of the canals and pipes 
equals a maximum of 50 million gallons, while for the last 11 miles 
the water flows through 48-inch and 42-inch cast-iron pipes, having a 
capacity of 17:5 million gallons daily. In this work there are :— 


PIIIAIE cops pss sy btys tine coun’ Lage pais auvan tanace Coda Sees erpires ates 118 miles. 
SRIUNEN RODIN seg cacccpeb xs bsete eevee ade ps ouster esac spaces soon 33¢ 55 
Wrought-iron pipes, 8 ft., 7 ft. 6 in., and 6 ft. diameter ... 52  ,, 
Cast-iron pipes, 48 in. and 42 in. diameter .............0....008 liz ,, 
Water suniace: of reservoir inch ocak cabs dacclideccccasds soos le. = 
RMP. ici sckaataccadlaliciche tcidsc toes 634 miles. 


The Prospect Reservoir covers an area when full of 1,261 acres, or 
nearly 2 square miles, and has a capacity of 10,812,313,000 gallons. 
The dam is 7,300 feet long, 30 feet wide on top, and is carried to a 
height of 84 feet at the centre. It contains some 2,316,500 cubic feet 
of earthwork. The water face is covered with heavy bluestone pitching. 
When the dam is quite full 6,744,343,000 gallons are available by 
gravitation. 

The water, after leaving the dam, is conducted by an open canal for 
47 miles to the Pipe Head Basin, and is then conveyed by wrought-iron 
pipes, 6 feet in diameter, to Potts’ Hill, a further distance of 5 miles, 
where the water delivers itself into a 100,000,000-gallon tank. This 
work is designed to tide the city over any interruption of supply from 
Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation of head of pressure. 

The water, after leaving the reservoir, passes through a screening tank, 
whence it is conveyed by pipes to the various reservoirs situated at 
Crown-street, capacity 3,250,000 gallons; Paddington, 2,000,000 
gallons ; Woollahra, 1,000,000 gallons ; Waverley, 1,087,000 gallons ; 
Petersham, 2,157,000 gallons ; and to the North Sydney water supply 
tanks at Ryde and Chatsworth, which have an aggregate capacity of 
4,000,000 gallons. The districts of Campbelltown, Liverpool, Granville, 
Hurstville, Kogarah, and part of Ashfield are supplied from the mains 
by gravitation. At the first-mentioned station (Crown-street) the main 
pumping plant has been erected, which consists of two compound high 
Dutz Worthington engines. These are capable of raising and conveying 
910,000 gallons per hour to the high-level reservoirs. 
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The revenue from the Water Service Branch during 1892 was 
£155,886, and the expenditure £161,825, of which £31,091 was for 
maintenance, £13,988 for management, £115,869 for interest on loans, 
and £877 depreciation account. 

The loss on the year’s transactions, after all liabilities as to mainten- 
ance, management, and interest on capital expenditure had been met, 
was £5,939; the former year’s operations showed a profit of £11,641. 
The falling off of the revenue is accounted for by the reduction in the 
meter rate from ls. 6d. to 1s. per 1,000 gallons. Against this deficiency 
there were outstanding rates amounting to £19,168. 

The cost of all works connected with water supply purposes to the 
close of 1892, including purchase of land, maintenance, and supervision, 
was £3,372,238. The amount of outstanding loan lability is £3,394,581, 
and the net revenue shows a return of 3°3 per cent. on this amount. 
The number of houses and persons supplied with water in the metro- 
politan district is 78,926 and 378,885 respectively ; the average con- 
sumption is 12,129,152 gallons daily, or at the rate of 153 gallons per 
house and 32:12 gallons per person, the total supply for the year being 
4,439,273,890 gallons. 

‘The subjoined statement gives the transactions during each year the 
Board was in operation :— 


en nnn LUE EEE EEE SEER 





Capital Debt. Supply. 
Expendi- | Houses | Population 
oo | Return | 2evenue- ture. jsnpplied.} served. Daily 
Amount. | per Yearly. 
| cent. (average). 

£ £& £ No. No. gallons. gallons. 
1888 | 3,004,557 | 1°68 125,486 83,482 | 61,718 296,246 | 8,144,169 | 2,972,621,623 
1889 | 3,088,068 | 3°31 138,924 | 144,642 | 67,924 326,035 | 8,820,009 | 3,219,244,159 
1890 | 3,189,080 | 3°48 145,990 | 147,310 | 71,501 843,204 | 8,486,034 | 3,097,402,486 
1891 | 3,306,649 | 3°85 165,831 | 154,190 | 76,093 365,246 | 9,540,102 | 3,482,237,514 
1892 | 8,394,581 | 3°26 155,886 | 161,825 | 78,926 878,885 | 12,129,152 | 4,439,273,890 








THE HUNTER DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by 
the Government, under the provisions of the “ Country Towns Water 
Supply and Sewerage Act” of 1880. During 1892, and under the 
authority of a special Act, a Board was established on similar lines to 
that of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, the number of 
members being also the same. The following municipalities were pro- 
claimed within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :—Adamstown, 
Carrington, Hamilton, Lambton, Lambton (New), Maitland (West), 
Maitland (East), Merewether, Morpeth, Newcastle, Plattsburg, 
Wallsend, Waratah, Wickham. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
ee ee 


The first year’s operations closed on June, 1893, which were entirely 
confined to water supply, no sewerage works as yet having been 
attempted :— 
eee eee 

Capital Debt. Supply. 


Expendi-| Houses |Population’ 


Year. Re- | Revenue. | “ture. Supplied.| Served. Daily 


turn 


Amount. Yearly. 


per (average.) 
cent. 


£ £ £ | No. No. | Gallons.| Gallons. 

1892-3 | 417,322 | 3:5 | 26,868 iad 3,421 | 17,105 | 451,005 | 164,616,850 
ene SON se LE es Oe Ra yom ee ee Pe a 

The interest on capital indebtedness is fixed by Statute at 33 per 
cent, per annum, and the Board is required under the Act, subject to 
limitations in respect of maximum rate, to strike such a rate as will 
provide for this, an annual instalment to assist in defraying cost of 
construction, and other expenses. The total revenue for the year 
ending June, 1893, was £26,868, and the amount required to pay 
working expenses, interest on debt, and other statutory obligations was 
£26,784, thereby showing a surplus of £84. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS. 


The original sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1854, and in 
1889, the date of transfer to the Board, 70:27 miles of old city sewers 
were in existence. The works now being carried out will, when com- 
pleted, drain the whole of the northern and southern slopes of the city 
and suburbs, discharging the sewerage of the former into the ocean 
between Bondi and South Head, and of the latter at a sewerage farm 
on the shores of Botany Bay. The two main outfalls have been com- 
pleted, but the reticulation works in the suburbs will take some con- 
siderable time to construct before the whole area comes under the 
operation of the system. Extensions are now taking place in the 
eastern and western suburbs and at the Glebe. The subjoined state- 
ment gives the transactions for each year since the sewerage system has 
been under the control of the Board :— 

Capital Debt. | i 


Expendi- | Houses | Population | Length of of 


: “Riad storm.- 
ture. sewered. served. Sewers. water 


| drains. 


Revenue. 


Return 


Amount. per cent. 


£ £ No. No. | Miles. | Miles. 
1890 | 1,281,045 3°82 81,800 22,765 | 109,272 | 122°03 | 3°15 
1891 | 1,447,287 3°86 81,303 26,884 | 129,043 | 148°02 | 4°38 


1892 | 1,606,948 | 3°77 | 87,927 31,402 | 150,729 | 177°39 | 6°62 
petite = i ae 





EXPENDITURE ON LOCAL WORKS. 


Up to the end of 1892 there had been constructed 107°] miles of new 
sewers, and 6°6 miles of storm-water drains, making together, with the 
old city sewers, a total of 184 miles of sewers and drains, of which 
length 794 miles were ventilated, the aggregate length of the ventilating 
shafts erected being 49,089 feet. The number of houses sewered and 
population served was 31,402 and 150,729, respectively. 

The revenue of the Board during the same year was £87,927, chiefly 
from rates, and the expenditure £79,543, viz., £16,383 for maintenance, 
£10,923 for management, £52,017 for interest on loan capital, and 
debenteres taken over from the Municipal Councils, and £220 for 
depreciation. The credit balance at the end of the year was, therefore, 
£8,384, and the amount of outstanding rates due to the Board was 
£9,597. The present value of the sewerage works, under the Board, 
is estimated at 1,608,032. The amount of outstanding loan capital at 
the end of 1892 was £1,606,948, and the amount of net revenue 
received, was equal to 3°8 per cent. on this amount. 

The funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
Water Supply and Sewerage Services, as well as the sum required to 
pay interest on the capital debt, are obtained by rates levied on the 
properties situated in the districts benefited by the systems. The 
assessments of the local Councils are generally accepted by the Boards 
as the values on which to strike their special rates. In cases of more 
than ordinary consumption of water, a charge is made according to the 
quantity used, while various fixed charges are imposed for the use of 
water in certain trades and callings, for gardens, and for the use of 
animals. 

As previously referred to in this chapter, a measure is now before 
Parliament to extend the system of local government over the remain- 
ing portions of the Colony. This is on all sides deemed a very necessary 
step, as under the present system there is no certainty that the expendi- 
ture of the Government on purely local works is at all times equitable. 
Leaving out of consideration the expenditure on works of national 
importance, the Government during the past thirty-three years expended 
no less than £24,492,282 on works of a purely local character, not 
including school buildings. Of this sum £16,010,539 was expended in 
the country districts, and £8,481,743 in the metropolis. The division 
of the Colony into local government districts will not necessarily be 
followed by an entire stoppage of the direct expenditure in works of 
merely local interest by the central Government, but the larger portion 
of the works now undertaken by Government will be left to the local 
authorities, who, having to directly provide part of the expenditure, 
will probably see that it is laid out to the best advantage. Adopting 
the two divisions of metropolis and country, already mentioned, the 
expenditure on account of public works in each since 1860 is given below. 
As regards the metropolitan expenditure, £332,004 was expended on 
tramways water supply and sewerage works, which are sources of 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


revenue. In the country districts the amount expended on similar 
works was only £84,128 :— 


———— — 





| 2 eiouiiieteRietuiebe Metropolis. | Total. 


— = _| 


Rate per 
ead. 





| Rate per 
head. 


Rate per 


Expenditure. oad 


| Expenditure. 


| 
| 


Expenditure. 








£ mal £ 
1860-1880 | 5,649,382 1,065,410 
188] 583,471 | ’357,182 
1882 704,892 702,696 
1883 758,052 931.615 
1884 940,858 669, 209 
1885 981.951 704,636 
1886 | 868,923 767,906 
1887 | 784,941 556,660 
1888 | 904.477 344'414 
1889 798,383 583,786 
1890 | 874,077 444.723 
1891 ‘1,126,446 790,491 1,916,937 | 
1892 1,034,686 563,015 1,597,701 
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PARKS AND RECREATION RESERVES. 


It has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents 
of incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public recreation, 
and the City of Sydney contains within its boundaries an extent of 
parks, squares, and public gardens larger than exist in most of the 
great cities of the world without regard even to area. They cover 
altogether 748 acres, or 26 per cent. of the whole of the city proper. 
In addition to these reserves, the inhabitants of Sydney have the 
use of 780 acres, formerly reserved for the water supply of the city, 
but now known as the Centennial Park. This magnificent recreation 
ground has been cleared and planted, and is laid out with walks and 
drives, so that it is likely to become a favourite resort with the citizens. 
The suburban municipalities are also well provided for, as they contain, 
including the Centennial Park, 2,730 acres of public parks and reserves, 
dedicated to, or purchased for, the people by the Government, or 3-1 per 
cent. of their aggregate area. 

In addition to these reserves, the Government dedicated to the 
people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated within easy 
distance of the metropolis. This estate, now known as the National 
Park, with the additions subsequently made in 1880 and 1883, contains 
a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding the picturesque bay of Port 
Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction towards the mountain- 
ous district of Illawarra. It is covered with magnificent virgin forests, 
the scenery is charming, and its beauties attract thousands of visitors. 
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In the country districts, reserves extending often over one million 
acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons, whilst considerable 
areas have been from time to time dedicated as permanent commons 
attached to inland townships, which are otherwise well provided with 
parks and reserves within their boundaries. 

The expenditure for purchasing and maintaining public parks and 
recreation reserves in the metropolitan and country districts from 
January, 1880, to December, 1892, was as follows :— 

Metropolitan— 
Centennial Park £201,455 
Botanic Gardens | 75,843 
32,676 
14,182 
984,941 
609,097 
Country Districts......... PT TT Ae errr ree 142,329 
National Park 











PART XXIV. 


F'ood Supply and Cost of Living. 


HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance 
most of the things necessary for the sustenance of human life, 
though the production of some of these necessaries has been almost 
entirely neglected, while others are obtained in quantities insufficient 
for the wants of the community. Considering the comparatively high 
rate of wages which prevails, food of all kinds is fairly cheap ; and 
articles of diet, which in other countries are almost within the category 
of luxuries, are in New South Wales largely consumed even by the 
poorest classes. 

The cost of providing food and beverages, other than intoxicants, con- 
sumed in the Colony during the year may be set down at £17,228,300. 
This sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers all charges, 
except that of cooking and preparing the food for the table. The 
expenditure on wines, spirits, and beer, amounted to £4,512,200, so 
that the total expenditure for all foods and beverages was £21,740,500, 
equal to £18 8s. per inhabitant, or 12:1d. daily. Excluding in- 
toxicants the yearly expenditure per inhabitant is £14 11s. 7d., and 
the average per day 9°6d. Compared with the cost of food supply in 
other countries this sum will not appear considerable, especially when 
allowarice is made for the profusion with which flesh meat is consumed 
and wasted in this Colony. The following figures are taken from the 
Dictionary of Statistics, and show the annual expenditure per head of 
the more important European countries and of the United States and 
Canada :— 























| Per 
Country. | Inabitent. | Country. Inhabitant. 
£ sd. | £ -s-& 
United Kingdom ............| EI Se io eS aie oenoeeer score | 915 0 
pe ee eee Vepstacess 12 4 5 PBs 2 | eR pane een era | 1114 O 
Germany ........cccceecseeseees 10.18 5 || Holland w.....cecesseseseees 10 8 0 
ET err peep arene 32 207” 1 SeOWRABeD codes <2 50-5 enor esse 12: ae 
BIMANGR isco soccer sacsexe eens 717 4 | Switzerland .................. r Stee 
NS EET PEE TTES eaeens 6 410 | BROUIRATIA ooo cons vcs cccs ese ses | 610 O 
IME oss os 52 -dos soos coeset ses eS ah POPEWER rec ec se sovece recess ance: | 610 O 
UID i505. ccs cviccceescs ood: 7 3 O || United States ............... | Qotgtirg 
PMNS oct essere ne ods sees 918 11 || Canada ................. eates | § 9 0 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF DIET. 





The main articles of consumption in the Colony are meat and bread, 
the retail value of which equals about 42 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture on food. ‘The following is the approximate retail cost of the chief 
articles which enter into daily consumption :— 

yo: See ree eecurvewes Le ee ieceee rec sa tga nieets eee AE RIT OL AOO 
Fresh meat 4,450,300 
Vegetables and fruits 2,693,000 
Milk, butter, cheese, &c. 2.507,800 
Other farm produce , | 1,059, 600 
Sugar , , 1,456,900 
Gj CRUION SO ecncay Rapes coe ee ee es ceae ie av een eee heen ee 758,100 
Other foods and non-alcoholic beverages 1,521,200 


Total expenditure on food 17,228,300 
Wines, beers, and spirituous liquors . 4,512,200 


Total expenditure on foods and beverages............ £21,740,500 


The amount of the principal articles of diet annually required by each 
member of the community is estimated to be as follows :— 


BOUL cgee re reece ee Ronee aenaenyte dace aoe eee ene 270°0 ib. 
Oatmeal 42, 


Meat 


For the year 1893 the total demand of the Colony for the above 
classes of food will be approximately :— 


163,700 tons. ° 111,800 tons. 

2,300 ,, 50,600 ,, 

6,400 ,, 9,100 ,, 

95,700 ,, 2,900 ,, 
Meat + Mutton 56,800 ,, 9,455,400 tb. 
Pork and bacon §,200 ,, . 871,300 


99 


The production of wheat in the Colony is not -yet equal to the 
demands of the population. Based on the average yearly consumption 
of 6°5 bushels per head, the demand of 1893, exclusive of seed, was 
about 7,125,000 bushels, of which about 6,150,000’ was available from 
the harvest of the Colony. 

Oatmeal and rice are the only other articles of cereal produce largely 
consumed. Rice is not grown in the Colony, and the quantity required 
is imported either directly or indirectly from China and India. The 
land adapted for the growth of this plant in New South Wales is not 
very extensive in area, and is probably put to better use. Oatmeal, 
though manufactured in the Colony, is also largely imported. 
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In the matter of meat supply the Colony is almost independent of 
external assistance. The consumption of fresh meat of all kinds is 
extremely great, and, though possibly less than in the neighbouring 
colony of Queensland, it exceeds per head that of any other country. 
The requirements of the Colony for food alone amounted in 1892 to 
326,400 head of cattle, 3,512,400 head of sheep; and, though the 
supply of cattle sufficient to meet the demand was beyond the resources 
of the Colony, the number of sheep available for market very largely 
exceeded even the number given above, and, were it not for the 
preference of beef to mution, no stock need have been imported for 
slaughtering. 

The swine slaughtered for food during 1892 numbered 140,022 
The quantity of bacon and hams made, according to the returns 
collected, was 5,107,100 Ib., but it is probable that the amount is 
understated, as numbers of swine are slaughtered for bacon-curing of 
which no return is received. The quantity of bacon and hams imported 
for local requirements during 1892 was 749,400 lb. The annual 
consumption per head, of pork and its manufactured products, averages 
about 94 lb. 

The amount of potatoes imported for local consumption during 1892 
was 54,551 tons, while the quantity available from the fields of the 
Colony, after allowing for seed, was only 49,561 tons. The net imports 
amount, therefore, to 52 per cent. of the total consumption ; a result 
due not so much to the inability of the farmers to grow this crop as to 
the low prices prevailing for some years in the local markets. 

The consumption of sugar in the Colony is enormous, averaging about 
93-5 Ib. per head during each year. The fields of the Colony produced 
during 1892 about 16,673 tons, or 29,373 tons short of the local 
demand, the bulk of which was imported from Queensland. As pointed 
out in the previous pages relating to agriculture, a large part of the 
Colony is well adapted to the growth of sugar-cane ; but the low price 
which sugar brought some few years ago, when the market was affected 
by the bounties given by Germany and France, made the industry 
unprofitable, and the cultivation of cane was, to some extent, neglected. 
The considerable rise in the price of sugar during 1889 led to an increase 
of cultivation over that of the previous year, and this was followed by 
further extensions in the next three years, but the area under cane 
could still be increased 60 per cent. before the production of sugar 
would equal the local demand. 

The year 1890 proved very encouraging to the dairy farmers, and 
the quantity of butter and cheese manufactured was sufficient to meet 
local wants, and leave a small balance for export. The production of 
the succeeding season did not, however, equal the demand, as 1,419,400 Ib. 
of butter and 224,397 Ib. of cheese were imported for local requirements. 
In 1892, there was a surplus of 1,027,800 lb. of butter for export, while 
cheese to the amount of 53,700 lb. had to be imported to meet local 





AUSTRALASIAN CONSUMPTION OF FOOD. 


requirements ; but this was mainly cheese of the special and dearest kinds. 
The consumption of butter and cheese during 1892 was 20,370,500 Ib., 
and 5,072,000 lb. respectively. 

The quantity of the beverages, tea and coffee, consumed is remarkably 
large, the average of the first named being 7 lb. 13 oz. per inhabitant, 
and of the latter 114.0z. The consumption of tea is universal throughout 
the colonies, and the four million people in Australasia probably use 
more of this beverage than the millions who inhabit continental Europe, 
other than Russia. Though the soil and climate of a part of New 
South Wales are adapted to the cultivation of tea, no systematic attempt 
has been made to grow this plant. The coffee berry, especially the 
Liberian variety, thrives in the north coast district, but it has not‘ yet 
been cultivated for commercial purposes. 

The average quantity of the principal articles of common diet is given 
herewith for the various Colonies of Australasia. It will be seen that 
the consumption of wheat varies from 246 lb. in Queensland to 454 Ib. 
in New Zealand, the average consumption being 334 lb. per head. Rice 
varies greatly in the quantity used, only 7:1 lb. being the consumption 
of South Australia, as against 25-2 lb. in Western Australia. The use 
of tea is universalin Australia, the consumption being largest in Western 
Australia and Queensland—with 10:6 lb. and 8-4 lb. respectively. Sugar 
also enters largely into consumption, the average being 106-2 lb. per 
head in Western Australia and 93°5 lb. in New South Wales. Coffee 


is not a favourite beverage in Australasia, the consumption being not 
quite one-ninth that of tea. It is used most largely in Western Australia, 
where the annual demand amounts to 24:2 oz. The particulars for each 
Colony are as follows :— 





Article. 


New South | 
Victoria. 
South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia 
Tasmania. 

New Zealand. 
Australasia 





Queensland. 
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The consumption of potatoes per head in some of the Colonies is 
probably less than the foregoing table shows ; thus in the case of 
Tasmania the returns show a consumption of 550 lb., and in New 
Zealand 461 lb. It is probable that potatoes are in some years grown 
in excess of the local requirements, and the market in New South 
Wales and other continental Colonies not being sufficient to absorb 
this excess, it remains unconsumed or is given to live stock and poultry ; 
under the circumstances it is impossible to determine the quantity actually 
entering into the food consumption of the population. 

Judged by the standard of food consumed, the population of New 
South Wales, as well as of all the other Colonies of Australasia, must 
appear remarkably prosperous. Compared with those of other countries, 
this will most clearly appear from the following table, the particulars 
given in which, with the exception of those referring to New South 
Wales, have been taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :— 


Ib. per Inhabitant. 


Country. 


Butter and 
Cheese 

Tea and Coffee— 
Ounces. 

Daily Energy— 
Foot tons 


Potatoes. 


— 


©S Go H “TI Or 00 O © 


3,739 
3,993 
4,708 
3,532 
3,502 
2,152 
2,597 
2,659 
4,012 
| | 3,627 
Denmark E ; | 4,071 
Holland | 4,635 
i ee errenrrer creer re | | d 5 ved 5,034 
Switzerland : act 2,766 
RROMMIARIAL... 06. ....20620s 02050 , : 33 2,414 
a RESO e RT Me epi | Ee 2,422 
United States Peele 150 39 | 5 3,415 
Canada | / 40 4.013 
| 291 ys 2 44) li 5,396 


United Kingdom 
France 
Germany 





Austria 
Italy 
Spain 
Portugal 
Sweden 


pomd 
— 











Taking the articles of the foregoing list, with the exception of tea 
and coffee, and reducing them to a common basis of comparison, it 
will be found that the amount of thermo-dynamic power, capable of 
being generated by the food consumed in this Colony is greater than 
that of any other country mentioned in the table. For purpose of 
comparison the figures of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., in his well known 
work on Foods, have been used, and the heat developed has been reduced 
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to the equivalent weight lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo- 
dynamic effect of food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, 
and regard has been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. 
The figures for potatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of 
Statistics, but it is a probable supposition that but a small proportion of 
the quantity over 400 tb. set down for any country is required for 
human consumption, and the figures relating to some of the countries 
are, therefore, excessive. The substances included in this table are 
largely supplemented both in America and Europe by other foods, but 
not more so than in these Colonies; and in the table just given will 
probably be found a just view of the comparative quantity and food- 
value of the articles of consumption in each of the countries mentioned. 
The comparison will appear much more strongly in favour of these 
Colonies when the average amount of work which each individual in 
the community is called upon to perform is taken into consideration. 
In Australasia the proportion of women and children engaged in laborious 
occupations is far smaller than in Europe and America, and the hours 
of labour of all persons are also less, so that the amount of food-energy 
required is reduced in proportion. | 

It must be admitted that the method of comparison adopted in the 
foregoing table is not entirely satisfactory as the different functions of 
various kinds of food have not been considered. Experiments and obser- 
vations made in Europe show that a standard may be set up by which 
the amount of nutrients required to maintain different classes of people 
may be measured. Professor Voit, of Munich, whose authority is 
accepted by European specialists, has ascertained that to sustain a labour- 
ing man engaged in moderately hard muscular work are required 118 
grams of protein, and quantities of carbohydrates and fats, sufficient 
with the protein to yield 3,050 calories of energy. There are 454 grams 
in a pound avoirdupois, and the calorie is the amount of heat that would 
raise the temperature of 4 tb. of water one degree Fahrenheit. Applying 
the ascertained values of the various foods, the consumption of which 
has just been given, it will be found that the daily consumption per 
inhabitant is equivalent to 115 grams of protein and 3,494 calories, or 
about the quantity Professor Voit declares to be sufficient for a labour- 
ing man. If allowance be made for the fact that only 40 per cent. of 
the population are adult males, 33 per cent. women, and 27 per cent. 
children, the quantity of food consumed in New South Wales would 
appear to be far in excess of the actual requirements of the population, 
and though the excess may be looked upon as waste, it is none the less 
evidence of the wealth of the people whose circumstances permit them 
to indulge in it. 

The following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The use of 
tobacco appears to be more prevalent in Queensland and Western 
Australia than in any of the other Colonies, while the least consump- 
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tion is in Tasmania and South Australia. Compared with other parts 
of the world, the average consumption of Australasia will not appear 
excessive :— 


Country. : | Country. 








—_—— 


Australasia— 
New South Wales 
Victoria 


Queensland 


South Australia | Belgium 


| Switzerland 
| Sweden 

| Denmark 
United Kingdom | Turkey 
France 3 | United States 


Germany Canada 

















Russia Brazil 
| 


CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


The consumption of wines, spirits, and fermented liquors has been 
decreasing for some years, as will be seen from the following statement, 
showing the average consumption of spirit per inhabitant during the 
past ten years :— 


These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the liquor 
consumed ; the quantities are given in proof spirit as being a measure 
more easily understood, if less scientific, than that of absolute alcohol. 

The state of things depicted in the foregoing table is due to a com- 
bination of. causes. Four of these are most notable: the more stringent 
provisions of the Licensing Act, the decrease in the proportion of 
rougher labourers to the general community, the depression of trade, 
and, lastly, the spread of teetotal principles. It were futile to attempt 
to determine how these causes have operated individually in decreasing 
the consumption of intoxicants ; but the fact of such a decrease cannot 
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be gainsaid, for the direct evidence given. above is corroborated by the 
general decline in the number of arrests. 

The volume of spirits consumed in the Colony during 1892 was 
30,187 gallons of Colonial, and 1,153,855 gallons of imported spirits, 
in all 1,184,042 gallons, equal to 1:00 gallons per head—a quantity not 
much more than two-thirds of the consumption during the year 1881, 
as will appear from the following table :— 


Quantity Consumed. Quantity Consumed. 





Per | Per 


ee Inhabitant. | ia | Inhabitant. 








Gallons. Gallons. | 

1,109,274 | 1°46 
1882 1,164,115 1°46 
1883 | 1,214,990 1°45 
1884 1,257,201 1:43 
1885 1,219,024 1:30 
1886 | 1,172,140 1-20 





Gallons. Gallons. 
1,136,863 ei 
1,164,975 1°10 
1,159,380 | 1:07 
1,201,946 | 1-09 
1,268,368 eld 
1,184,042 1:00 














The quantity of Colonial beer which has been consumed can only 
be given accurately since the excise duty was imposed in 1887, though 
approximations have been made for the years 1885 and 1886. It will 
be seen that the consumption per head has declined considerably 
since the year 1885. From the following statement it will be found 
that while the quantity of beer imported during the year 1891 showed 
a slight increase over that of the previous year, the imports in 1892 
decreased again, and were slightly below those for 1890 :— 





Year. Colonial. Imported. | Total. Per Inhabitant. 





gallons. 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
9,720,000 
9,300,000 
9,515,000 
9,504,000 
10,594,000 
10,688,000 


gallons. 
1,839,000 
2,075,000 
2,126,000 
2,413,000 
2,514,000 
2,207,000 
2,464,000 





2,201,000 | 


gallons. 


12,839,000 
12,075,000 
11,846,000 
11,713,000 
12,029,000 
11,711,000 
13,058,000 
12,889,000 











gallons. 
13°79 
12°32 
11°69 
11°01 

10°89 

10°63 

11°42 

10°91 
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The amount of beer drunk in 1885 was approximately 12,839,000 
gallons, of which 11,000,000 gallons were the produce of the Colony, 
representing 85:7 per cent. of the total consumption. In 1892 the 
quantity had risen to 12,889,000 gallons, but the proportion, locally 
made, had fallen to 82°9 per cent. During the same period the con- 
sumption per head had declined from 13°79 gallons to 10°91. 

The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly 
the produce of its own vineyards, but it is, however, much less than might 
be expected in a country so eminently adapted to vine culture. The 
consumption per inhabitant is only about two-thirds that of Victoria. 
The quantity of Australian and Foreign wines consumed during each of 
the past thirteen years is shown below :— 








| Per Inhabitant. 


Year. | Australian. | Foreign. | Total. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


gallons. 


705,992 
579,630 
491,263 
500,308 
560,447 
414,113 
531,253 
584,179 
625,359 
747,435 
640,205 
788,038 
885,250 


gallons. 


154,190 
172,846 
186,006 
182,613 
188,069 
193,642 
173,995 
161,033 
180,502 
170,526 
161,945 
173,541 
135,894 


gallons. 


860,182 
752,476 
677,269 
682,921 
748,516 
607,755 
705,248 
745,212 
805,861 
917,961 
802,150 
961,579 


1,021,144 





gallons. 


1°18 
0-99 
0°85 
0°82 
0°85 
0°65 
0°72 
0°73 
0°76 
0°83 
0°73 
0°84. 
0°86 





The amount expended upon wines, spirits, and fermented liquors, 
consumed in the Colony during the year 1892, was about £4,512,200. 
Of this sum £3,020,400 was the cost of liquors to the retailer, of which 
£1,250,100 represents duty, excise, and license fees, and £1,770,300 the 
invoice price of the goods. The cost of working the trade and the profits 
of the merchants and retailers, therefore, came to £1,491,800. The 
expenditure on liquors per inhabitant amounted to £3 16s. 5d. during 
the year, which, though undoubtedly a large sum, amounting, as it does, 
to 6:8 per cent. of the average income, is nevertheless proportionately 
smaller than the expenditure of several European countries. The 
following table gives the rate per inhabitant and the proportion of 
income devoted to liquors. The figures should, however, be taken with 
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this qualification, that in several of the countries enumerated, liquors 
are consumed principally with meals in place of tea or coffee, so largely 
partaken of in English-speaking countries :— 














Countries. | Ean “hone 7 
| > A es 2 | 
RPA IC TIAN ice ai aca s oe scannnssos ec sacewees casaves: 218 0 §°2 
PYAIMIOE 66555 cacson ses Sale a aes oi Aue aas VERE CDRS ER eT Ouse 119 0 | (ie 
CRORWNIRY aca ces eccn tec rs haat as pate neias Oleh enema | 114 0 9°4 
RUERERA ren rece on terete ne cccnn enue ta necokaanebeasenwentecs 1 0 0 | 9°9 
ATAREUT ER ee oreo eee he ewe aa aat ewes en ean ede: | 113 0 10°35 
GMD nce eceee sores eo tae nn ence iss Candas nec earns nannaneas | 1 5 0 10°7 
SIAR aoc ces cotrcees oc ckcnceios eae eo neans eosnastmze ner etaranee 1 5 0 9°} 
BOnpGIny And: FIDM AMER 755 c 25.5 co ooo cnc sins nance asoe 2 0 0 8°35 
Dharma eccpee eee eee ener Veaa anes | 210 0 11°} 
SEAHCING VABie ret aate ee rece ewan ee easecne secs cose eel I 6 0 77 
Wriatedy StRLeG ce eee ses pre anee eae Se aia aateanren saat 110 0 4°2 
New South Wales ............ nC ore erre swaee 316 5 6°8 
Victoria: ......;.. EGER Cote te oeontae Ren anea Sen ore ae yO ES a Dr Pe 








As pointed out in the part of this volume relating to crime, the 
consumption of intoxicants in this Colony is less than in Victoria and 
Western Australia, and somewhat below the average of Australasia. 

The following table shows the consumption for all the colonies during 
the year 1892. In the case of South Australia and Western Australia, 
whence no returns relating to breweries are obtainable, the consumption 
of beer has been assumed to be at the same rate as the average of the 
other five colonies. The largest consumption of spirits per inhabitant 
is in Western Australia, Victoria being second. Wine is used most 
freely in Western Australia, Victoria, and South Australia, and beer 
in the Colony of Victoria. The average consumption of alcohol in all 
the colonies amounts to 2°65 gallons of proof spirit per inhabitant, 
ranging from 3-68 gallons in Western Australia. to 1:77 gallons in New 
Zealand. The total for Victoria is 20 per cent. larger than that of New 
South Wales. The figures relating to the production of beer in Victoria. 
may, however, be overstated, for as no excise duty was levied in that. 
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colony it is quite possible that the returns furnished by the various 
breweries are greatly exaggerated :— 


Spirits. Vine. Beer, &c. Equivalent 


in 
Alcohol 
(proof) 


per 
inhabitant. 


itant. 


vn [He Total. 
| 


Per 
Per inhab- 


Nee 


galls. galls. galls. 
1,021,144 0°86 | 12,889,059 
1,414,965 | 1°22 | 16,817,930 
231,025 0°56 3,939,618 
486,229 | 1°47 3,762,818 
124,618 2°23 635,921 
31,155 0°20 1,486,621 
111,707 | 0-17 5,013,781 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 





SCOororeHrH® 


454,036 





Total and Means ....| 3,645,505 | 0°92 3,420,848 | 0°87 | 44,545,748 | 11°30 | 


Taking Australasia as a whole it compares very favourably with 
most of the European countries in the quantity of intoxicants" annually 
consumed by each inhabitant, as the following statement shows. The 
figures are reduced to gallons of proof spirit from data given in Mul- 
hall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and would look even more favourable to 
Australasia were the fact of the large preponderance of males over 
females in these Colonies made a feature in the comparison :— 


Country. Consumption. | Country. | Consumption. 
| 





gallons. 
United Kingdom 3°57 Portugal 


France 5°10 | Holland 
Germany 3°08 | Belgium 
Russia 2°02 | 

2°80 | 

3°40 - United States 
2°85 Australasia 








It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are not 
heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported articles ; 
this belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Australian wines have 
a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof spirit, while from analyses 
recently made it would appear that the strength of these wines offered 
for sale varies from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. On the same authority 
it was stated that imported beers ranged from 13°88 to 15:42 per cent. 
in the case of English, and from 9-58 to 11:76 per cent. of proof spirit 
in Lager, while the local manufacture varied according to the make 
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from 11-21 to 15-12, the average being 13°75 per cent. It is generally 
understood, however, that since the imposition of excise duties on 
colonial beer in 1887, the strength of the article has been somewhat 
reduced, and does not average more than 13 per cent. of proof spirit. 


COST OF LIVING. 


In the year 1892 an estimate was made of the yearly expenditure of 
the population of New South Wales, and a revision of the figures since 
made brings out a slightly higher total. The expenditure distributed 
under the principal heads was as follows :— 








£ 

Food and non-alcoholic beverages ..............seeseeees ere pisieters 17,228,300 
Fermented and spirituous liquors ...............cercsresescessesescscecccssccoece 4,512,200 
PODEGOO Meroe terra ore oe carr cen eoae haar eae tone ian eeauuasiuc rin seeeanaevereenaen tecaee ss 1,414,300 
Clothing and drapery ............cccrecsscsercescesceeccssceeesesenseseteessesceneee 8,391,600 
Lark ag ViVi ne: eee a enn EO in re aN ore Arty Pre ene PORT ory 805,900 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellingS........... cecseceeenereceeeeres 6,726,700 
TCOCOMOCION cae ere e eee eee ee rere caioccnsiee ne air ot nceetccsncseeatesces 1,705,600 
Biel and light oc. cc0cccsicecc.-2-ssaccorecsersctees crc ssnsOassccestansssswavices 1,797,300 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging .. .........cseseerecceeseeeereeeees 3,318,000 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing ...... Ser aero ees Heeteuesaees 1,427,800 
Religion, charities, education (not including State expenditure) ...... 716,400 
TATE ANG -AMUBGITIONG.o. eters ce ioen see ere cece ees see ea cea c deta se eeaeeesee tices 1,595,900 
Books, newspapers, &C. ........scceccsscserssscesscscccseascscvosescrenseseesseeees 765,400 
State services, postage, telegrams, succession ues ..........-.sseesereeees 743,100 
Household expenses not included elsewhere ..............sseeseeeeeeeeee ees 2,814,600 
Miscellaneous EXPeMseS ............20-sececsecscesceccccccssssecerenceseseescesees 1,482,000 

£55,445, 100 


The difference between the total just given, and the whole income of 
the colony, stated on page 698, represents the income of absentees and 
the savings of the people. 

The expenditure for the year given amounted to £46 18s. 7d. per head, 
or at the rate of 2s. 62d. per day. The daily expenditure may be thus 
distributed :— 





Proportion 


Pence per day. of Expenditure. 


| 
| | 


MOOG erie ere ee stet ne ea eeeas tease tccsecesesccranassres | 9°6 31°1 
Clothing and drapery..........-.scsscscseseceeesceoes | 4°7 15°1 
PROM bios cts ie cat ens cas Stace sedevrusscsneyonpecensersons | 3°7 12°1 
DTCC LOROR . sac cccagcnsss scapes seer cceoscecacasncecss | 0°4 1-4 
Sundries (including Intoxicants)...............+4. 12°4 40°3 





30°8 100°0 
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According to Mulhall the expenditure per inhabitant in the leading 
countries of Europe and in the United States and Canada is :— 








; Expenditure | : | Expenditure 
Country. | per head. | Commty. | per head, 








} 


£ #8. 

0 

11 

Holland 17 
Belgium > 8 
Switzerland 0 
United States 32 16 

| Canada 6 


United Kingdom | 
France | 
be | 
Russia | 


~ 
— ke! 72 


CO OUND = RR OO CO 
— 


— 


Portugal 
Sweden 


I wnwonwnrnuc 


18 





The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of the 
cost of living ; for if the total earnings of the countries above enume- 
rated be considered as an element of comparison, it will be found that 
few countries approach New South Wales in the small. proportion of 
income absorbed in providing food for the people. The following table, 
given on the same authority as the preceding, shows that, while the 
actual cost of food and beverage is £18 8s. in this Colony, as against 
£14 4s. 9d. in Great Britain, the earnings-required to pay for this food 
are not larger proportionately than in the countries ‘which show most 
favourably in the table. The number of working days in the year is 
assumed to be 300, allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two 
Sundays :— 


| } 

Average annual | . Day’s carnings 
Country. cost of food and | ate Ass Seacarels | equal to annual 
beverage. °° | cost of food. 


» a 

United Kingdom 14 4 
i2 4 

Germany 10 18 
Russia 19 
Austria 17 
Noe 4 
Spain ... : 9 
Portugal . 3 
Sweden 18 
Norway 9 15 
14 

Holland 8 
Belgium | 3 
Switzerland 11 
United States 17 
Canada 9 








Per cent. Days. 
42°2 127 
44°0 132 
49°1 148 
52°0 156 
50°8 152 
51°2 153 
51°2 154 

177 
136 
143 
108 
138 
130 
135 

76 

98 


98 
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RANGE OF PRICES FOR FOOD. 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


The area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the population, 
except on the sea-board, so scattered, that the determination with any 
exactness of the average prices of the various commodities consumed 
is a matter of no little difficulty. No attempt has therefore been made 
to ascertain the average for the Colony, and in the following pages the 
prices refer to the Metropolitan markets alone. For the earlier years 
the authority of contemporary newspapers has been followed where the 
official records were obscure or silent, but since 1836 these records have 
been available, and have for the most part been adopted. The following 
table exhibits the average prices of nine commodities during each year 
since 1820 :— 
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Fresh 
Butter 
per lb. 
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per Ib 

per 


SOAs bushel. 
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Wheat 
per 
bushel 
Bread 
per 2 lb 
Beef 
per Ib. 
Pota- 
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per cwt. 
Maize 


Ale 
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The most noteworthy feature of the history of prices in the Colony— 
the great range of some of the commodities during the year—is not 


disclosed by the foregoing table. 


, communication 


gold 
by letter with the outside world was at best uncertain, and as late as 


This variation is most noticeable 
> 


during the early years, and amongst articles of local production, and 
was the result of the almost complete isolation of the Colony from the 


markets of the world. Prior to the discovery of 
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VARIATIONS IN PRICES. 


1878 the regular mails were made up but once a month. The establish- 
ment of telegraphic communication, amongst other results, has had a 
marked effect on prices, so that except in rare instances, and for goods 
produced in excess of the demand, the production of Australia no 
longer determines the prices of goods required for the local markets. 
Exception must, of course, be made for perishable produce, which is 
still liable to a great range in price during the course of a single year, 
as will be shown by some examples hereafter given. 

Wheat has exhibited very great variation in value, not only from 
year to year, but even within the same year. The lowest average for 
twelve months was in 1844, when the bushel sold for 3s. 4d. In 1888 
the average was 3s. 6d., but in 1839 the average was not less than 
17s. 4d. In 1828 the price was 10s. 6d., and in 1840 it was also 
10s. 6d. In 1854—5-6 the quotations were lls. 6d., 14s., and 11s. 3d. 
for those years in their order. Since then the price of the cereal has 
never averaged more than 10s. per bushel for a period of twelve months, 
and from 1880 has averaged over 5s. in two years only. As illus- 
trating the range of prices within a year, the case of 1824 may be cited, 
when wheat varied from 4s. to 13s. 6d. the bushel; in 1828 the prices 
were from 8s. to 15s. ; in the following year, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. ; and 
in 1839, from 8s. 6d. to 25s. The last-mentioned was the highest price 
at which there is a record of sales having been made. In that same 
year the 2-lb. loaf was sold at 14d. 

Potatoes have also varied in price from year to year. The lowest 
average for a whole twelvemonth was 3s. 6d. per cwt. in 1873, and the 
highest was 21s. 4d. in 1855, shortly after the discovery of gold ; and 
it may not be without interest to note that from 1853 to 1858 the 
price of potatoes was extraordinarily high. Commencing with the year 
first named, the averages were 13s., 18s. 6d., 21s. 4d., 10s,, 14s. 6d., and 
15s. 6d. per cwt. With regard to the variation in a single year, the 
following examples may be cited :—In 1820, from 4s. 6d. to 10s, per 
cwt.; in 1825, from 4s. 8d. to 12s.; in 1829, from 9s. to 26s.; in 
1834, from 9s. to 19s. ; in 1839, from 7s. to 25s. ; in 1854, from 11s. to 
24s. ; in 1856, from 3s. to 11s. ; and in 1888, from 2s. to 24s. 

The price of maize has not been subject to the same fluctuations as 
that of wheat, since, being little used except for horse-feed, this grain is 
capable of being replaced by other products; nevertheless the prices 
have ranged from ls. 8d. in 1848 to 10s. in 1854. 

In the list given at page 783 are included quotations of bread at per 
2 Ib. loaf. It will be seen that in most years the price varied somewhat 
regularly with that of wheat. There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule, chiefly in the years during which wheat brought an unusually high 
figure, when the price of bread will be found to have been less than 
might have been expected. The lowest price at which bread has been 
retailed was 2}d. in 1849, and the highest was 14d. the 2 lb. loaf, which 
figure was paid for a short time in 1839, 
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FOOD SUPPLY AND COST OF LIVING. 
In addition to the nine commodities which are given in page 783, 
the following list of the average retail prices of articles largely used 
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In the quotations of prices in the foregoing tables the figures given 
are those charged in the shops throughout the metropolitan district. It 
is quite possible that produce of all kinds may have been bought at 
cheaper rates than those stated; but the figures will be found to 
represent the fair average rates, having regard to the class of goods 
consumed, It is of importance to take into consideration the quality 
of the produce consumed, for very considerable changes, in the direction 
of improvement, have taken place in this respect. Thus, the ordinary 
sugar now used, and obtainable for about 3d. per Ib., is a good white 
sugar, whereas some years ago only the commonest quality of moist sugar 
was found on the tables of the people. A very material improvement 
has been effected in the quality of flour, a large proportion of the 
present consumption being roller-made. Salt-butter still forms the bulk 
of the supply, but itis usually of recent make; while formerly the 
butter was imported from Great Britain, and was several months old 
before reaching the dining table. The candles now used. are made of 
stearine, but the time is not remote when only the common tallow candle 
was in general use; and so with many other articles of ordinary con- 
sumption. The retail prices are those actually paid from day to day, 
irrespective of the nominal wholesale rates of the commodities in the 
Sydney markets. 

A consideration of retail prices would not be complete without a state- 
ment of the price-level in different years. This can be given for foods ; 
but at present the data are hardly sufficient to establish an exact series 
of price-levels, taking into consideration all the elements of ordinary 
expenditure, The information in regard to foods is given below, the 
assumption being made that the quantities entering into. consumption 
were the same formerly as at the present day. This assumption, how- 
ever, 1s In some respects erroneous; but there appears to be no other 
means within reach to effect a juster comparison. Sugar, tea, coffee, 
butter, cheese, and potatoes, are now more largely used than (say) prior 
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to 1870; but bread, or other forms in which flour is used, and meat, 
are not consumed so largely. However, when full allowance is made 
on this score, the following table will still be found to approximate 
closely to the truth. The price-level is calculated on the prices ruling 
for bread, beef, mutton, butter, sugar, tea, and potatoes :— 

















. Price-Level— | Price-Level— ne Price-Level— | Price-Level— 
Five-year | Period 1830-4 | Period 1890-92 || Five-year | Period 1830-4 | Period 1990-92 
period. =1,000. | =1,000. period. =1,000. | =1,000. 
1830-4 1,000 1,302 || 1865-9 900 1,172 
1835-9 1,116 1,453 1870-4 780 1,016 
1840-4 992 1,291 1875-9 919 1,197 
1845-9 655 853 1880-4 oa 1,129 
1850-4 962 1,253 1885-89 866 1,154 
1855-9 1,273 1,657 1890-92 768 1,000 
1860-4 1,053 1,371 


J 


| 





During the period of sixty-two years, which this table embraces, there 
has been a range from 655 or 853 for 1845-9, to 1,273 or 1,657 for 
1855-9, equal to over 94 per cent. Comparing the last period of the 
series with the others it will be seen that only two are marked with 
lower prices—1845-9 and 1870-4. Little practical good can be gained 
by comparing the prices of one period with those of another, unless 
regard is also paid to the earnings of labour, and as means of comparison 
are afforded in the chapter of this volume dealing with wages, it will be 
unnecessary to pursue the subject further in this place. 


HOUSE RENTS. 


The rents paid for dwellings form a large deduction from the earnings 
of the manual labour class in any community. Inquiries have been set 
on foot in order to establish, as far as possible, the relation between 
wages and rents; but these inquiries have not yet advanced sufficiently 
to enable.an opinion to be expressed in other than general terms. In 
the city of Sydney dwellings occupied. by the labouring classes yield 
rents as follows :—Three rooms, 9s. 6d. per week, or at the rate of 3s. 2d. 
per room; four rooms, lls. per week, or 2s. 9d. per room ; and five 
rooms, 13s. 4d. per week, or 2s. 8d. per room. Dwellings of more than 
five rooms are not often occupied by labouring-class families, unless there 
are grown-up sons and daughters who contribute to the family earnings. 
In the suburbs of Sydney houses of the kind referred to bring some- 
what lower rents, the ratio varying between 2s. 4d. and 2s. 8d. per room, 
while in the provincial towns, except in exceptional cases, rents are still 
lower, varying from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per room. 

Speaking generally, the deduction from a labourer’s income for rent 
amounts to 25 per cent., which, from whatever point it is viewed, must 
be regarded as excessive. Two circumstances have conjoined to make 
the rents in the metropolis high-—perhaps higher when all things are 
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considered than obtains in any of the other metropolitan cities of 
Australasia—the price of land, and the rate of interest expected by 
property holders. As regards the former there can hardly be any 
question that land in and about Sydney has been maintained at a 
fictitious value for many years, and recent events have shown that much 
more reasonable prices for unimproved lands will obtain in the future. 
The interest expected by property holders has been until recently from 
7 to 10 per cent., free from outgoings. During the years 1891 and 
1892 and 1893 a decided fall took place, and a much lower return from 
house property is now readily accepted. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of milling produce, 
feed grains, root crops, and fodder for each month of the year 1892, 
together with the mean prices for the year, are given in the following 
statements. ‘The average for the whole year is given irrespective of 
the quantities sold in each month. In using the table it would be well 
if this qualification were borne in mind, as the apparent average 
obtained by dividing the sum of the prices of each month by twelve 
may, and in some instances does, differ from the true average obtained 
by taking into account the total sold at each price. The prices given 
are those quoted by the middlemen, and not those obtained by the 
producers, which will be found in the chapter of this book dealing with 
agricultural production. 
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The following are the quotations given for root crops, hay and chaff, 
dairy produce, poultry, and bee produce for 1892 :— 
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Milling produce, feed grains, and fodder, were on the whole remark- 
ably steady in price*during the year 1892. Locally grown wheat 
maintained a price between 4s. 8d. and 4s. 10d. during the whole year 
until the new crop came in, when it at once fell to 3s. 7d. Quotations 
are given for New Zealand, as well as locally made flour. This is 
necessary, as, owing to the annual shortage of the New South Wales 
wheat crop, a large importation of breadstuffs is necessary, and New 
Zealand furnishes a market whence supplies may be readily drawn. 
Barley and oats are for the most part imported, and the prices of those 
cereals during the year call for little notice. Maize, on the contrary, is 
almost wholly of local growth, and its price averaged 3s. 1d. per bushel. 
The general steadiness in prices noted above also extended to the various 
forms of fodder, most of the defect below the average which is observable 
in some months is due to want of quality in the commodity offered. 
Root crops, on the other hand, show very great range. Thus, potatoes 
varied between £2 2s. 6d. per ton and £6, while onions sold for 
£3 2s. 6d. in August, as against £6 12s. 6d. per ton in October. No 
quotations are given in some of the columns of the foregoing tables ; 
in the months in which these omissions occur no produce was offered, 
or a quantity insufficient to merit a quotation. 

The wholesale prices of farm-yard and dairy produce in the Sydney 
markets are shown in the preceding table. The figures call for little 
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comment beyond the caution already given in regard to the prices of 
commodities generally—that the averages are irrespective of the quan- 
tities sold. As regards most of the articles in the list, the lower the 
price the larger the consumption. The exception to this rule is poultry, 
which is most in demand before the Christmas season, when prices are 
correspondingly high. A comparison of the average wholesale prices 
ruling for these commodities for the last ten years is given in the 
following figures :— 
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Root Crops. Fodder. 
Hay. | Chaff. 
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The prices of the items set forth in the tables here given are deter- 
mined by the local, or at all events the Australasian, demand, wheat, 
of course, being an exception, its price being fixed by that ruling 
in the markets of the world. The prices of pastoral and other raw 
produce, which form so large a proportion of the exports of the 
Colony, are not sensibly affected by local consumption. No object is 
to be gained by showing the monthly variations, so that in the 
statement only the average for the year is given. The following figures 


show the average wholesale current prices of Pastoral Produce, &c., for 
year 1892 :-— 


Commodity. 


12s. 6d. 
14d, 
4d. 


Merino, washed 10d. to 114d. 
5, scoured 13d. 
>» greasy 7d. 
Crossbred, greasy 74d. 
Skirtings, scoured 9d. 
ie 5d. 
Sheepskins— 
Full wool 
Medium 
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SS a a 


Commodity. 





Hides— | = 
Cattle, heavy ” 2id. 





2d. 
13d. 
30d. to 65d. 


>> 
33 


Leather skins— 
| 3d. to 24d. 
Kangaroo, extra large .... | 70s. to 140s. 
a other 16s. to 100s. 
Fur skins— S. s. 
Opossum | 1 to 2 
BBE GIOOS «on acnwias 0 055050 0tecremessesssessen0* RATT oY 1 to 
1 to 
Hair— d. 
Horse, mane : a 6 to 
». joel 10 to 
Ox, clean tail 8 to 





S. 
per ton) 40 to 
per 100) 2 to 

30 to 


>, stumps . | 24 to 
| 


£21 to £22 10s. 
£20 to £21 10s. 
£19 15s. to £20 15s. 


£7 10s. 
Medium £4 to £6. 
Tobacco— d. d. 
xood 4 to 63 
Medium 3 to 5 











PRICE LEVELS. 


The total value of the exports of the Colony is greatly affected by 
the prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which 
wool and coal are the most important. In the following table the price- 
level of domestic exports is given for twenty-one years, beginning with 
1872. In order to ascertain the price-level, all the principal articles of 
domestic produce exported have been taken, and the prices of 1872 and 
1892 have been applied to the quantities of each of the other years, and 
the result compared with the actual total of such year. The value of 
the articles amounted in 1892 to 924 per cent. of the total domestic 
exports. It is considered that this system enables a truer estimate of 
the relative prices to be obtained than that of selecting the prices of 
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certain articles without giving due weight to the quantities of such 
articles exported :— | 


Price-level. | Price-level. 


| 1872 prices = | 1892 prices = 1872 prices = | 1892 prices = 
1,000. 1,000. - 1,000. 1,000. 


1,000 1,516 1,432 

1,059 1,606 1,420 

1,062 1,610 1,248 

1,047 1,588 1,198 
992 1,504 1,227 
909 1,378 1,186 
906 1,373 >| 1,195 
941 1,426 | 1,168 
922 1,398 | 1,054 
916 1,388 1,000 
937 1,421 








The years comprised in the foregoing table divide themselves into 
three periods—from 1872 to 1876, the average level of prices, if 1892 
prices be taken as 1,000, was 1,565 ; in 1877 prices fell, and for the 
next eight years averaged about 1,405 ; in 1885 prices again experienced 
a heavy fall, and have since remained at a low level—the figures for the 
past year being actually the lowest touched during at least twenty- 
one years. 

From the foregoing table it will be seen that the purchasing power 
of money has steadily increased since 1874, if the Customs values of 
the exports fairly represent the prices ruling in the general com- 
munity, whether in the Colony or elsewhere, and that 20s. in 1892 
would purchase the same articles of domestic export which in 1874 
would have cost 32s, 

The chief articles of domestic export are wool, coal, shale, live-stock, 
tin, silver, silver-lead and ore, copper, skins, tallow, and leather. 
Other articles have also been exported to considerable value in times 
past, but their importance has disappeared, or is lost in, comparison 
with that of the products just named. 

Wool and coal have contributed to much of the wealth of the Colony, 
and the fluctuation in their prices has had a very marked effect on the 
condition of trade ; the price-level of these commodities has been com- 
puted for the period which is covered by the general table just given. 
Jt will be seen that the fluctuations in the value of both wool and 
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coal have been more marked than those in the value of the general 
exports, but the same tendency to fall is clearly enough discernable :— 


Year. 


Wool. 





Actual value.! 


Owing to the low price obtained for their coal in 1872, 


£ 
3,342, 900 
4,248,259 
5,010,125 
5,651,643 
5,565,173 
5,256,038 
5,723,316 
6,491,198 
8,040,625 
7, 149,787 
7,433,091 
9,598,761 
8,953, 100 
7,246,642 
7,028,596 
8,911,155 
9,089,776 
10,620,636 
8,991,396 
11,036,018 
10,211,456 


At 1892 
prices. 


£ 


1,643,510 | 


2,073,333 
2,458, 354 
2,864,492 
3,294,951 
3,341,410 
3,657,071 
4,049,406 
5,066,556 
4,565,637 
4,783,199 





6,153,052 | 


5,691,736 
5,498,211 
5,695,783 
7,077,963 
7,716,278 
8,571,942 
7,737,862 
10,851,542 
10,211,456 


Price-level. 


1892 Price 


=1000. 


2,034 

2,049 
2,038 
1,973 
1,689 
1,573 
1,565 
1,603 
1,587 
1,566 
1,554 
1,560 
1,573 

1,318 
1,234 
1,259 
1,178 
1,239 
1,162 
1,017 
1,000 





| 








Actual value. 


£ 
307,861 
526,089 
632,247 
671,483 
625,211 
648,977 
708,406 
694,707 
425,299 
417,530 
647,033 
$29,662 
931,045 
966,663 
947,002 
960,539 
1,064,472 
1,279,271 
987,173 
1,306,630 
1,028,395 





Coal. 


At 1892 
prices. 


£ 
311,600 
360,088 
406,590 
431,822 
406,245 
426,398 
468,833 
464,998 
350,907 
479,920 
587,678 
704,895 
787,686 
817,820 
808,712 
833,801 
896,775 


1,112,410 | 


848,516 


Price-level. 





1,179,269 | 
1,028,395 | 


| 1892 Price 


= 1000. 


988 
1,461 
1,555 
1,555 
1,539 
1,522 
1,511 
1,494 
1,212 

870 
1,101 
1,177 
1,182 
1,182 
1,171 
1,152 
1,187 
1,150 
1,163 
1,108 
1,000 





collieries in the northern district formed an association, 


the price to a fixed rate, which was maintained for several years. 


the large 
and raised 


This 


advance permitted several new collieries to be established, entering into 
competition with the older establishments, and in consequence the general 
price declined, till in 1881 it became so low as to cause several of the 


mines to cease Operations pending an improvement in price. 


The 


association was partly disbanded in 1881, but it has been proposed to 
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revive it, though as yet nothing definite has been settled. The prices 
in years subsequent to 1872 somewhat improved through an increased 
demand in foreign markets. 

It is impossible under the present circumstances to establish a general 
price level for the imports of the Colony, but a fairly accurate return can 
be obtained by accepting the values and quantities of the British domestic 
exports of those articles which are chiefly imported into the Colony. 
This has been done in the compilation of the following table for the eleven 
years ending 1892. It will be seen that the import prices during the 
period covered have not declined as a whole in so great a ratio as those 
of the exports, and if the period between 1886 and 1892 be considered, 
hardly any change has taken place. Between 1884 and 1886 the largest 
decline is observable, which period was coincident with a similar change 
in the price level of the exports. The figures of 1892 are the lowest 
for the whole series, but if reference be made to page 796 it will be seen 
that whereas the index number for exports dropped from 1,421 to 1,000 
in ten years, equal to a fall of 30 per cent., that for the imports declined 
only 15 per cent. This is a very serious difference, and a point to be 
given due weight to in considering the cause of the prevailing depression. 
The price level of imports during the last eleven years was :— 


Price level 


Year. 1891 price = 1,000. 


Year. 


| Price level 
| 1891 price = 1,000. 


1883 1,135 
1884 1,110 
1885 1,059 
1886 1,012 
1887 1,008 


1889 1,020 
1890 1,020 
1891 1,031 
1892 1,000 


1882 1,173 | 1888 1,008 





INDEX. 


A. A. Company’s Coat Monopoly, 71 
Land Grant, 497 
Abercrombie River, 38 
Caves, 49 
Abolition of Transportation, 16 
Aborigines, 377 
Crimes and Misfortunes of, 379 
Decrease of, 378 
Numbers of, 378 
Protection Board, 378 
Absence of Crime in Native-born, 216 
Absentees, Income of, 696 
Accidental Deaths, 359 
Accidents, 359 
in Coal-mines, 77 
in Copper-mines, 67 
in Gold-mines, 61 
in Silver-mines, 64 
in Tim-mines, 66 
on Railways, 279 
on Tramways, 254 
Rate of, 360 


Accommodation in Hospitals, 548 

in Prisons, 237 
Accouchements in Benevolent Asylum, 

557 
Accumulation, 692 
Accumulated Surplus, 603 
Accused allowed to give evidence, 229 
Acts Regulating Royal Assent, 186 
Actual and Nominal Interest, 646 
Administrations and Probates,. 248 
Administrator of the Government, 183 
Adults in Asylums, 557 
Ad valorem Duties (Schedule B), 168 
Advances discharged, 733 

Live Stock, 731 

made by Banks, 721 

on Growing Crops, 732 

on Wool, 731 


Advantages of New South Wales, 301 
Affiliated Colleges, 407 
Age, average at Death, 353: 
Females of Reproductive, 330 
Males of Military, 330 


Ages of Insane, 383 

of Persons Arrested, 215 

of Prisoners in Gaol, 239 

of the People, 328 

of Workers, 444 
Aggregation of Holdings, 544 
Agreements Validating Act, 475 
Agricultural Cultivation, 652 
Agricultural Department, 656 

Implements, 688 

Produce, 656 

Production, 652 
Agriculture Increasing, 659 
Aid to Scientific Societies, 414 

to Education, 390 
Alcohol consumed in each Colony, 225, 

780 

consumed in other Colonies, 799 
Ale and Beer Duty, 172 
Alienated Area, 510 
Alienation Act of 1861, 499 

Total, 506 

of Land, various systems of, 496 

to end of 1861, 496 

Metropolis and environs, 520 
Aliens, law relating to, 373 
Allegiance, Oath of, 196 
Alluvial Deposits, 57 

Gold, 57, 59 

Mining, decline of, 59 
Alum, 85 
Amount of Currency, 710 

of Public Debt, 639 

spent on Primary Education, 400 
Ana branches of the Murray, 37 
Analysis of Coal, $1 

of Shale, 82 
Annual leases, 505 

cast of Cattle, 582 

Birth rate, 334 

Death rate, 341 

Marriage rate, 315 

Revenue from Leases, 619 

Increase of Sheep, 565 
Anti-Chinese Legislation, 376 
Antimony, 69 
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a 


Anti-Transportation Movement, 18 


Apparent Consumption of Breadstufts, 665 


Production of Breadstuffs, 665 
Appeal to Privy Council, 247 
Apprehensions—Return of, 214 
Aquatic Birds, 101 
Area—alienated, 510 

and yield of Barley, 675 

and yield of Maize, 671 

and yield of Oats, 673 

irrigated, 690 

of Electorates, large 197 

of Enclosed Lands, 520 

of Grants of Land, 489 

of Holdings, 542 

of Melbourne, 312 

of New South Wales, 26 

of Orangeries, 686 

of Orchards, 686 

of Stock Runs, 586 

of the Metropolis, 312 

Unalienated, 509 

under Cultivation, 653 

under Grape Vines, 684 

under Potatoes, 678 

under principal Crops, 653 

under Sugar-cane, 681 

under Tobacco, 679 

under Wheat, 658 
Areas under Leases, 509 
Arrests, 214 

for Drunkenness, 221 

percentage of, 221 

number of, 221 
Arrivals and departures by sea, 298 
Artesian Water, 51 

Bores, 586 

Well Leases, 505 
Art Gallery, 418 
Artillery—Naval Volunteer, 205 

Permanent, 201 

Volunteer, 201 
Asbestos, 85 
Ash-tree, 90 
Assembly, Legislative, 192 

Elections for, 194 

Payment of Members of, 195 

Qualification of Members, 194 

Disqualification of Members, 195 
Assessment on Stock, 498 
Assets of Assurance Companies, 703 

of Banks, 716 

of Building Societies, 729 

of City of Sydney, 757 

of Municipalities, 758 

of the Colony, 650 
Assisted Immigration, 302 


Assurance Business—Life, 703 
Business, cost of, 707 
Companies, Income and Outgo, 707 
Life, Funds invested, 703 
Policies, amount of, 704 
Policies discontinued, 706 
Policies issued, 704 
Progress of, 706 

Astronomer, Government, 414 

Asylums, Benevolent, 557 
Inmates of, 557 

Atkins, Judge Advocate, 11 

Attendance at Divine Service, 421 
at Private Schools, 403 
at Public Schools, 396 
at Sunday Schools, 424 

Auction Sales, Crown Lands, 505 
Limitation of, 505 
Revenue from, 615 » 

Authority to dig for Gold, 60 

Australasian Colonies, Trade of, 141 
Convention, National, 198 
Squadron, 209 
Yield of Wheat, 661 
Consumption of Wheat, 665 
Birth Rate, 331 
Cities, population of, 311 
Colonies, Population of, 298 - 
Consumption of Foods, 773 
ps ie of Intoxicants, 225, 

80 
Convictions after Trial, 233 
Death Rate, 341 
Drunkenness, 224 
Exports, 130 
Gold Exports and Imports, 712 
Gold: Exports exceed Imports, 713 
Gold Produced, 62 
Insanity, 382 
Loans Offered in London, 639 
Marriage Rate, 316 
Population, 298 
Railways, length of, 260 
State Schools, 397 
Trade, 141 
Wool Clip, 578 
Australian Agricultural Company, 71, 
497 
Alps, 27 
Beer, strength of, 780 
College, 15 
Economic i’lants, 86 
Museum, 415 
Ports, comparison of, 116 
Timbers, 93 
Wine, markets for, 683 
Wine, strength of, 780 


INDEX. 


Australia—Aborigines of, 377 
Bank of, 17 
Discovery of, 1 
Population of, 300 
Authority of the Sovereign, 182 
Average Age at Death, 353 
Age at Marriage, 323 
Amount of Assurance Policies, 705 
Coin in Banks, 719 
Cost of Education, 399 
Crews carried, 115 
Interest on Deposits, 718 
Meteorological Conditions, 45 
Number of Hospital Cases, 548 
Rate of Accidents, 360 
Rates of Discount, 721 
Tonnage at Sydney, 124 
Tonnage at Newcastle, 124 
Tonnage of Vessels, 109 
Value of Estates, 701 
Value of Merino Wool, 577 
Weight of Fleeces, 575 
Yearly product of Breadstuffs, 661 
Yield of Barley, 675 
Yield of Maize, 670 
Yield of Oats, 673 
Yield of Wheat, 658 


Bacon and Hams, 593 
Balance of Trade, 164 
Balance-sheet of the Treasury, 605 
Banking, 713 

Act of 1840, 718 

Cost of, 726 

Crisis of 1893, 724 

Expenses of, 726 

Law needs revision, 713 

Magnitude of operations, 714 
Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 251, 729 
Bankruptcy, 251, 729 

Act, 729 

Court and proceedings, 251 
Bank of Australia—Failure of, 17 
Banks— Advances made by, 721 

Assets and Liabilities, 715 

Average amount of Deposits, 717 

Capital and profit of, 714 

Currency of, 719 

Deposits, 717 

Dividends of, 714 

Extent of operations of, 714 

Money deposited in, 717 

Note circulation of, 719 

Notes legal tender, 722 

of the World, Coin and Currency, 720 
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Banks—Operating in N. S. Wales, 713 
Post Office Savings, 727 
Rates of Interest, 717 
Rates of Discount, 722 
Reserves and Liabilities, 719 
Reserves of Coin and Bullion, 719 
Returns no Test of Stability, 713 
Savings, 727 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 2 
Baptists, 423 
Bark-stripping, 98 
Barley, 675 
Average Production of, 675 
Cultivated for Grain, 675 
for Green Food, 675 
Barrier Range Silver-mines, 62 
Barwon River, 39 
Bass—Explorations of, 9 
Bateman’s Bay, 36 
Bathurst, Lake, 30 
Plains Discovered, 13, 252 
Road Constructed, 13, 252 
Beech—Native, 90 
Bee-keeping Industry, 688 
Bedding Works, 466 
Beer, Australian—Strength of, 780 
Consumption of, 777 
Duty on, 172 
Imported, 172 
Made in Colony, 456 
Bega River, 33 


| Belgium—Trade with, 160 


Wool purchased by, 161 
Bellinger River, 31 
Belubula River, 38 
Benefactions to University, 408 
Benefits of Friendly Societies, 740 
Benevolent Asylums, 557 
Bequest of Mr. Challis, 408 


| Beverages—Consumption of, 773 


Billabong Creek, 37 
Birds, 100 
Aquatic, 101 
Birthplaces of Immigrants, 302 
of Insane Patients, 383 
of Persons Apprehended, 216 
of the People, 305 
Birth-rate—Annual, 334 
Australasian, 331 
Mean Annual, 331 
of other Countries, 332 
per Marriage, 331 
Births, 331 
Excess over Deaths, 335 
Increase of, 332 
Illegitimate, 336 
Illegitimate, in Foreign States, 339 
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Births—Ilegitimate—percentage of, 336 | Brown Hematite, 67 


in each Colony, 332 
most numerous in Spring, 334 
Number of, 332 
of Males exceed Females, 333 
Twins and Triplets, 340 
Bismuth, 70 
Biaxland’s Explorations, 13, 252 
Bligh, Governor, 10 
Deposed, 12 
Blind, numbers of, 365 
Bloodwood, 88 
Blue Gum, 88 
Blue Mountains, 28 
Bluestone, 85 
Boarding-out system, 554 
Boat and ship building, 465 
Bogan River, 39 
Bog Iron, 67 
Boiling-down, 596 
introduced, 17 
Boorowa River, 38 
Books in Free Library, 415 
Boot Factories, 460 
Boring Operations, 51 
Botany Bay, 35 
Discovered, 3 
First Fleet in, 6 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 25 
Bounty—Mutiny of, 10 
Bourke—Artesian Bore near, 51 
Bourke, Sir Richard, 15 
Box Tree, 87 
Bread—Price of, 783 
Breadstufis—Average production, 661 
Consumed in New South Wales, 665 
Consumed per Head, 665 
imported, 666 
Produced and Consumed, 666 
Breadwinners, 440 
Breeds of Sheep, 569 
Breweries, 456 
Brick Manufactories, 463 
Bridges and Culverts, 254 
Brisbane—City of, Founded, 14 
Brisbane, Sir Thomas, 13 
Brisbane Water, 35 
British and Foreign Shipping Trade, 110 
Capital Invested, 695 
Trade, 142 
Broken Bay, 35 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 62 
Silver Mines, 62 
Railway, 260, 278 
Bronze Coin, 709 
Bronze-winged Pigeons, 101 
Broughton Islands, 36 


Brunswick River, 30 
Brush Forests, 89 
Timber, beauty of, 91 
Buildings, Value of, 692 
Building Materials, 462 
Societies, 728 
Stone, 84 
Bulli Disaster, 77 
Bullion Exported, 135 
Bungonia Caves, 49 
Bursaries at State Schools, 404 
Bureau, Labour, 560 
Bushranging Act, 14 
Bushel, Standard Weight of, 676 
Butter and Cheese made, 591 
Consumption of, 772 
Districts Producing, 591 
Imports and Exports of, 592 
Quantity made, 591 
Byron Bay, 34 


Cabinet, The, 188 
Ministers Responsible, 189 
Ministers, Appointment,_of, 189 
Dismissal of, 189 

Cable to New Zealand, 286 
Telegraph Rates, 296 

Cabs and Public Vehicles, 286 

Cainozoic Formation, 50 


Callings of Persons naturalized, 375 


Calves Branded, 583 

Cancer, Fatality of, 358 

Candle Factories, 467 

Cape Howe, 3 

Cape York, 1 

Capital, British Invested, 695 
Convictions, 235 
Expended on Railways, 261 
Expended on Tramways, 282 
of Banks, 714 
Punishment, 234 
Value of Municipalities, 749 
Value of each Municipality, 751 

Capitals connected by Rail, 262 - 

Carboniferous Deposits, 49 

Carpentaria Discovered, 2 


Cases dealt with by Magistrates, 225 


Castle Hill Revolt, 10 
Castlereagh River, 39 
Cast of Cattle, 582 
Catholics, Roman, 422 
Cats, Native, 100 





Cattle and Sheep, Export of, 138 
Number in Colony, 580 
Number in Australasia, 585 


Loss from Drought, Disease, &c., 581 


Breeding, 580 

Breeds of, Improving, 582 
Cast of, 582 

Certain Colonies Adapted for, 568 
Classification of, 582 
Crossbreeds of, 582 
Discovered Wild, 8 
Diseases in, 588 

of the World, 587 
Principal Breeds of, 582 
Pure-bred, Imported, 583 


Cause of apparent high rate of Crime, 233 


Causes of Death, 353 
of Death among Insane, 386 
Causation of Insanity, 385 
Cavalry, 203 
Caves of New South Wales, 49 
Cawndilla Lake, 40 
Cedar Trees, 89 
Census of 1891, 303 
Populations, 304 
Centennial Park, 768 
Central Division, 502 
Plateau, 27 
Tableland, Cultivation, 529 
Centralisation of Population, 308 
Censorship of the Press, 14 
Census of Industries, 448 
of 1891, 303 
Ceratodus, 105 
Certificate of Protection, Patents, 475 
Challis Bequest to University, 408 
Charges on Boiling-down, 596 
on Freezing Sheep, 598 
on Tinning Sheep, 597 
Charitable Asylums, 553 
Institutions, 558 
Charity, Expenditure on, 560 
Charter of the University, 406 
Charts, Early, 1 
Cheese and Butter made, 591 
Imports of, 592 
Chief Articles of Export, 134 
Child Labour, 452 
Children Born per Marriage, 331 
Employment of, 444 
of School Age, 394 
Children’s Asylums, 553 
China as a Market for Wool, 578 
Trade with, 164 
Chinese Cultivation of Tobacco, 678 
in Australasia, 377 
Immigrants and Emigrants, 376 


INDEX. 


Chinese—Infiux of, 375 
Population, 375 
Restrictive Legislation, 376 

Chromite, 69. 

Church of England, 421 
Marriages, 320 
Offenders, 218 
Schools, 403 

Church Attendance, 421 
and School Lands reserved, 496 
Act passed, 16 

Churches, First Erection of, 13 

Cigars and Cigarettes, 172 

Cinnabar, 70 

Circuit Courts, 229 

City Night Refuge, 553 

City of Sydney Assets, 757 
Expenditure, 754 
First Incorporated, 743 
Loans of, 756 
Position of, among Cities, 750 
Revenue, 753 
Water Supply of, 763 

Civil Jurisdiction, 246 
Suits, 248 

Clarence River, 30 
Coal Beds, 49 

Clarke, Rev. W. B., 48, 56 

Classification of Cattle, 582 
of Causes of Death, 353 
of Estates, 702 
of Industries, 471 
of Fishes, 102 
of Hands, 451 
of Horses, 584 
of Leaseholds, 510 
of Occupations, 442 
of Offences, 214 
of Prisoners, 238 
of Revenue, 607 
of Sheep, 570 

Clergymen, numbers of, 420 

Clergy receiving State Aid, 419 

Climate, 41 
of Coastal Region, 41 
of New South Wales, 41 
of Sydney, 41 
of the Tablelands, 42 
of the Western Districts 
remarkably dry, 44 
suited to Europeans, 44 
suited to Tobacco, 678 

Clip, Wool— Value of, 575 
of Australasia, 578 

Clothing and Textiles, 459 

Clyde River, 33 

Coal, 71 
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Coal—Amount raised, 73 
Analysis of, 81 
Area of, 72 
As a Heat Producer, 81 
At Clarence River, 72 
At Cremorne, 72 
At Richmond River, 72 
Average Price of, 78 
Consumed in Gasworks, 471 
Consumption per Head, 79 
Countries exported to, 80 
Deposits, Extent of, 72 
Discovery of, 71 
Export of, 79 
Export of, to Victoria, 79 
Industry, Condition of, 73 
Local Consumption of, 79 
Miners, Earnings of, 74 
Miners, Number of, 73 
Mines, Accidents in, 78 
Mines, Northern, 75 
Mines, Number of, 73 
Mines, Registered, 73 
Mines, Southern, 75 
Mines Western, 76 
Monoply by A.A. Co., 71 
Mountain, 72, 77 
Output of, 71 
Output per Miner, 74 
Price Fluctuating, 78 
Raised in New South Wales, 73 
Seams, 49 
Total Production of, 72, 80 
Used in Manufactures, 471 
Value of, 80 
Wealth of the Colony in, 80 
Coarse-woolled Sheep, 571, 578 
Coastal Region, 30 
Valleys, Rich Soil of, 652 
Coast Districts, North, 527 
South, 525 
Coast Hospital, 552 
Cobalt, 70 
Cobar Copper-mines, 66 
Coffee, Consumption of, 773 
Coila, Lake, 36 
Coinage of Gold in Sydney, 58, 60 
Coin and Bullion, 694, 709 
and Paper Circulation, 719 
current in Colony, 707 
held by Banks, 719 
in Circulation, 711 
Silver and Bronze, issued, 709 
Silver withdrawn, 710 
Standard Weight of, 708 
Issued by Mint, 709 
Coke, 81 


INDEX. 


Coke—Natural, 82 
Colleges Affiliated to University, 407 
Denominational, 411 
Colo River, 32 
Colonial Deal, 92 
Pine, 90 
Stock, selling price of, 649 
Sugar Company, 457 
Colonies not suited for Cattle, 568 
Colony Founded in 1788, 7 
Columbus of Australia, 1 
Combing and Clothing Wool, 578 
Commerce and Shipping, 108 
Early Records of, 108 
Committals and Convictions, 230 
for Trials Decreasing, 232 
Commodities, improved quality of, 787 
Price-level of, 788 
Commons, 769 
Comparative cost of Education, 399 
Comparison of Australian Ports, 116 
Compulsory Education, 391 
Commercial Crisis, 17 
Conditional Leaseholds, 501, 502. 
Purchases, 501, 502, 507 
Purchases without residence, 502 
Sales, Revenue from, 613 
Conditions of Fencing, 501 
Congregationalists, 423 
Conjugal Condition, 321 
Constitution Act framed, 22 
Act adopted, 23 
and Government, 182 
of 1855, 182 
of the University, 405 
Federal, 199 
Construction of Great Western Road, 252 
Consumption of Alcohol in Australasia, 


of Alcohol in other Countries, 780 

of Beer, 777 

of Wine, 778 

of Coal per head, 79 

of Food, 770 

of Food in Australasia, 773 

of Food, excessive, 755 

of Grain, 676 

of Intoxicants, 225 

of Meat, 772 

of Potatoes, 772, 774 

of Spirits, per head, 223, 777 

of Sugar, 772 

of Tea and Coffee, 773 

of Tobacco, 775 

of Wheat, 665 
Contempt of Parliament, 190 
Convention, National Australasian, 19S 


INDEX. 


Conversion of Loans proposed, 648 
Convictions and Committals, 230 
and Executions, 232 
after Trial, 233 
for Drunkenness, 222 
in Australasian Colonies, 224 
in Magistrates’ Courts, 226 
in Superior Courts, 230 
Summary, 226 
Convicts—Number Sent to Colony, 16 
Refused a Landing, 18 
Convocation—University, 406 
Cook, Captain James, 2 
anchors in Botany Bay, 3 
encounter with Aborigines, 3 
names New South Wales, 4 
nearly Wrecked, 4 
sees Port Jackson, 4 
takes formal possession, 4 
Copper, 66 
Export of, 67 
Miners, Number of, 67 
Mines, "Accidents in, 67 
Mines, Principal, 66 
Mining, Future of, 67 
near Cowra, 67 
Produce of Colony, 67 
Copyright, 477 
International, 479 
Cordeaux River, 32 
Cost of Banking, 726 
of Carriage by Rail and Road, 255 
of Defence, 208 
of Education per Scholar, 399 
of Education in the Colonies, 399 
of Food, 781 
of Food and Beverages, 782 
of Food compared with earnings, 782 
of Insane Patients, 387, 389 
of Intoxicants, 778 
of Life Assurance Business, 707 
of Living, 781 
of Police and Gaols, 246 
of Postal Department, 292 
of Rabbit Destruction, 589 
of Railway Construction, 261 
of Technical Education, 412 
of Water Supply, 760 
of Wells, 51 
Cottage Homes for State Children, 554 
Council—Executive, 184, 188 
Legislative, 14, 191 
New Constitution of, 17 
Nominated, 14 
of Education, 390 
of Seven members, 14 
Constitution of Legislative, 199 





Countries Consuming Wool, 579 
Country—Free Libraries, 417 
Municipalities, 751 
Not all fitted for Sheep, 569 
Water Supply, 759 
Courts of Petty Sessions, 225 
‘ of Quarter Sessions, 929 
Superior, 229 
Cowal, Lake, 40 
Cowra, Copper near, 67 
Cows, Dairy, Number of, 590 
Cox River, 32 
Credit of the Colony, 649 
Cremorne, Coal at, 72 
Cretaceous Formation, 50 
Crews of Vessels, 115 
Crime, 212 
Effect of Education on, 220 
Epidemics of, 231 
in Australasian Colonies, 233 
Crimes of Aboriginals Provoked, 379 
of the Insane, 387 
Criminal Jurisdiction, 229 
Lunatics, 387 
Criminals from floating population, 234 
Crisis—Commercial, 17 
in Banking, 1893, 724 
Crops—Liens on, 732 
Principal, 655 
Quantity and Value, 656 
Cross-breeds of Cattle, 582 
of Sheep, 571 
Crown Lands Act of 1861, 499 
Acts of 1884 and 1889, 499 
Alienated, 490, 492, 493, 496, 506, 508, 
511 
Auction Sales, 505 
Revenue from, 615 
Crustacez, 105 
Cudgellico, Lake, 40 
Cultivated Land, small proportion of, 653 
Cultivation, 653 
Area under, 653 
Cultivation, Agricultural, 653 
Principal Crops, 655 
of Barley, 675 
of Maize, 669 
of Oats, 672 
of Table Grapes, 685. 
of Wheat, 657 
of Wheat in Riverina, 659 
Culverts and Bridges, 254 
Cunningham’s Explorations, 15 
Currency, 707 
Active and Reserved, 720 
Amount of, 709 
compared, 711 
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Currency in various countries, 711 
Curriculum—High School, 404 
Technical College, 412 
Public School, 397 
Curtis, Port, 13 
Customs Revenue—Australasian, 174 
New South Wales, 174, 609 
for five years, 175 
Customs Duties, 165 
Revenue from, 174 


Daily Expenditure, 781 
Dairy Cows, number of, 590 
Farming, 590 
Farm Hands, 591 
Produce, 591 
Produce, prices of, 794 
Dampier’s Exploration, 2 
Dams and Fencing, 586 
Darling River, 38 
and Murray Trade, 118 
Tributaries, 39 
Darling, Sir Ralph, 14 
Unpopularity of, 15 
Darwin’s Prophecy, 5 
Deaf and Dumb, 365 
Death, Average Age at, 353 
Death Rate, 341, 345 
at various ages, 347 
in Australasian Colonies, 342 
in European Countries, 344. 
in Quinquennial Periods, 347 
in Hospitals, 548 
lower than in Europe, 344 
Mean, 341 
of Chief Cities, 350 
of Children, 347 
of Colony favourable, 344 
of Country Districts, 345 
of Persons over Five Years, 347 
of the Metropolis, 345 
per Thousand, 342 
under One Year in each Colony, 350 
Deaths, 340 
Accidental, 359 
at all Ages, 352 
by Suicide, 361 
Causes of, 353 
during each Quarter, 343 
Diseases and, 354 
from Phthisis, 358 
in Australasian Colonies, 341 
in Gaols, 246 
in New South Wales, 342 
Male and Female, 342 
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Deaths of Insane, 386 

per Thousand, 342, 345 

percentage from each disease, 359. 

under One Year of Age, 349 
Debt—Public, 638 

Dates when repayable, 640 

Increase of, 639 

Interest on Public, 642 

present amount of, 639 

Security for, 650 
Debtors in Confinement, 245 
Decline in gold production, 59 
Decrease in Crews, 115 

in cattle, 580 

in Committals for Trial, 228 

in Drunkenness, 221 

in Intoxicants consumed, 222, 776 

of Illiteracy, 395 

of Prisoners, 238 

of Serious Offences, 221 

of Summary Convictions, 227 
Defence, 201 

Cost of, 207 

Forces, Total, 206 

Loan expenditure for, 208 
Deficiency of Wheat, 665 
Deficit of 1883, 603 

of 1886 and previous years, 604. 
Degrees conferred by University, 409 
Deniliquin-Moama Railway, 260, 278 
Denison, Sir William, 23 
Denominational Colleges 

Schools, 411 
Schools, 402 

Deposits in Banks, 716 
Departures and Arrivals by Sea, 298 
Department of Agriculture, 656 
Dependents, 439 
Depth bored by Diamond Drill, 55 
Destitute Adults, 557 

Children, 553 
Destruction of Native Animals, 100 

of Timber, 94 
Destructive Fishes, 104 
Deterioration of Horses, 583 
Devonian Rocks, 48 
Diagrams— 

Area under Cultivation, 656 

Education of the People, 400 

Expectation of Life, 368 

Increase of Population, Frontispiece 

Letters carried, 289 

Live Stock, 576 

Minerals won, 64 

Price Level, 784 

Railways, 256 

Religions, 416 
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Diagrams—Shipping and Commerce, 112 


Diamond Drills, 55, 72 
Diamonds, 83 
Diet, Principal Articles of, 771 
Dingoes, 99 
Diprotodon, 100 
Discharge of Advances, 733 
of Mortgages, 733 
Discount, Rates of, 722 
Discovery by Dutch Explorers, 2 
of Murray River, 14 
of Murrumbidgee, 14 
of Gulf of Carpentaria, 2 
of New Zealand, 3 
of Tasmania, 2 
Discoverer of Payable Gold, 56 
Diseases—Classification of, 353 
in Cattle, 588 
in Horses, 588 
in Sheep, 587 
in Stock, 587 
Dismissal of Cabinet Ministers, 189 
Distribution of Gems, 83 
of Sexes, 304 
of Wealth, 700 
Disabilities of Electors, 193 
Disposal of Surplus Stock, 595 
Dissolution of Parliament, 186 
Distinct Persons committed, 244 
District Courts, 249 
Dividing Range, 27 
Divine Service, attendance at, 421 
Divisions, Land, 500 
Divisions of the Colony into Counties, 491 
Divorce Court, 247, 249 
Divorced Persons Re-married, 330 
Divorces, 330 
Dock Accommodation, 121 
New Graving, 122 
Docks and Slips, 121 
Domestic Produce, 131 
Drainage Unions, 690 
Dressmakers, 459 
Dromedary, Mount, 3 
Drunkenness, 221 
Decrease of, 222 
Habitual, 223 
in Australian Colonies, 224 
Dryness of Climate, 44 
Dugong, 106 
Dumaresq River, 39 
Dutch Explorers, 2 
Duties of Police, 212 
Duty on Beer, 172 
on Cigars and Cigarettes, 172 
on Sugar, 173 
on Tea, 173 








Duty on Tobacco, 172 
on Wines, 171 
‘‘Duyphen,” Discovery Ship, 2 


Earnings of Railways, 269 
of the People, 698 
of Tramways, 282 
Early Postal Rates, 287 
Shipping Records, 108 
Charts, 1 
Eastern Division, 500 
Eastern Watershed, 27 
Economic Plants, 86 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, 247 
Echidne, 100 
Education Act of 1880, 390 
Almost free, 391 
Average Cost of, 399 
Comparative Cost of, 400 
Compulsory, 391 
Cost of, per Scholar, 399 
Cost of, in other Colonies, 399 
Denominational, 390 
Effect of, on Crime, 220 
Expenditure on, 400 
First Grant for, 390 
History of, 390 
Local Boards for, 391 
National System of, 390 
of Persons Arrested, 219 
Primary, 390 
Primary, Cost of, 400 
Progress of, 392 
Religious, 391 
Secondary, 404 
State aid to, 390 
State Expenditure on, 400 
Technical, 411 
Edward River, 37, 40 
Effect of Bad Seasons, 566 
of Education on Crime, 220 
of Capital Punishment, 236 
of Gold Discovery, 20 
of Gold Rush on Wages, 341 
of Intercolonial Free Trade, 177 
of Price of Wool, 576 
of Railways on Trade, 141 
of Transportation on Wages, 437 
Efficiency of Volunteers, 204 
Kight-hour System of Labour, 488 
Election by Ballot, 195 
Elections, 194 
General, 197 
Electors—Disabilities of, 193 
Qualification of, 193 
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Electors’ Right, 193 Expenditure of City of Sydney, 754 
Electoral Act, 192 of Country Municipalities, 755 
Districts, 192 of Suburban Municipalities, 75 
Electorates, large Area of, 197 of Sydney University, 410 
Electric Light, 464, 762 on Education, 400 
Electric Telegraphs, 295 on Charity, 560, 
Elliott Introduces Meat-canning, 17 on Defence, 207 
Emancipists—Recognition of, 13 on Immigration, 625 
Emigration of Chinese, 376 on Liquors, 778 
Emu, 101 on Post and Telegraphs, 292, 625 
Employment— on Public Parks, 769 
of Children, 444 on Public Works, 634 
of Females, 443 on Railways and Tramways, 625 
of Males, 443 on Roads, 253 
of Prisoners, 245 on Sewerage, 625 
Employés of Government, 469 per Head, 627 
Employing Class, 441 Public, 624 
Encounter with Aborigines, 3 Expenses of Banking, 726 
Enclosed Land—Area of, 520 Experience of A. M. P. Society, 372 
Endeavour River, 4 Explorations, 13, 16, 252 
Endowment of Municipalities, 747 Exportation of Timber, 92 
of the University, 406 Export, Wool, most important, 134 
Endurance of Colonial Horses, 584 Exported, Weight and Value of Wool, 134 
Engineers, 203 Exports, 130 
Enrolment of School Children, 393 Exceed other Colonies, 130 
Ensilage, for Fodder, 688 from each port, 125 
Kpileptics, 365 Foreign, 158 
Epidemics of Crime, 23] Index of Production, 124 
Equality, Religious, 15 of Bullion and Specie, 135 
Equipment of Newcastle, 122 of Butter, 592 
Equity Jurisdiction, 247 of Cattle and Sheep, 138 
Eskbank Iron Works, 69 of Cheese, 592 
Espiritu Santo, 1 of Coal, 79, 135 
Estates—Stamp Duties paid on, 700 of Coal to Victoria, 79, 147 
Value of, 701 of Gold, 135 
Eucalypti— Prevalence of, 87 of Gold to America, 160 
Events Preceding Responsible Govern- of Home Produce, 130 
ment, 20 of Home Produce per head, 132 
Examination, Public, 409 of Horses, 138 
Excellence of Native Grasses, 583 of Live Stock, 138 
Excise Duties on Beer, 172 of Raw Material, 136 
Spirits, 171 of Sheep, 138 
Tobacco, 72 of Silver and Silver Lead, 135 
Excise, Revenue from, 174, 609 of Stock to Victoria, 147 
Executions, 234 of Wool, 134, 576 
for Rape, 236 of Wool through other Colonies, 573 
Executive Council, 184, 188 of Wool to Belgium, 161 
Excess of Births over Deaths, 335 , of Wool to France, 163 
of Exports of Gold, 713 of Wool to Germany, 162 
of Male Population, 305 of Wool to Victoria, 147 
Expectation of Life, 367 Preponderance of Home Produce, 131 
of Sickness, 363 to China, 164 
Expenditure and Income, 781 to each Country, 126 
Expenditure, Annual, 781 ° to Great Britain, 112, 158 
Daily, 781 to Hong Kong, 156 
during each Year, 626 to India, 157 
from Loans, 632 to New Caledonia, 162 
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Exports to New Zealand, 155 First Nuggets found, 20 
to Queensland, 149 Postal Act, 287 
to South Australia, 151, Post Office, 286 
to Tasmania, 154 Railway opened, 257 
to United States, 159 Sod, Railway, turned, 257 
to Victoria, 145, Fish Acclimatization, 104 
Value of, per ton, 112 Fresh Water, 104 
Value of, per head, 132 Market, 106 
Extent of Agricultural Cultivation, 653 Supplies of, 106 
Extension of Municipalities, 742 Fisheries Commission, 105 
Extinct Animals, 100 Fish River Caves, 49 
Extirpation of Noxious Animals, 589 Fishes, 102 


Classification of, 102 
Destructive, 104 
Remarkable, 106 


Facilities for Watering Stock, 586 Fishing Industry Neglected, 102 
Factors influencing Marriage, 317 Fisheries—Neglect of, 104 
Factory Butter, 591. Fitzroy Dock, 121 
Factories—Hands employed in, 449 Fitzroy, Sir Charles, 18 


Flathead, 103 
Fleeces—Average weight of 575 
Flinders, Discoveries of, 9 
Floating Docks, 121 
Population, 234 
Flocks of the World, 580 
Flora of New South Wales, 86 
Flour—Imported, 668 
Manufactured, 458 
Mill Power, 458 
Fluctuation in Overland Trade, 141 
in Price of Wool, 576 
Flying Foxes, 100 
Food and Drink, 770 
Food—Annual Expenditure on, 770 
Beef and Mutton, 771 
Butter and Cheese, 772 
Cost of, 770 
consumed in Australasia, 773 
consumed in Countries, 774 


Failure of Crops, 687 
Farm and Dairy Produce, 791 
Farming—First Attempted, 7 
on the Hawkesbury, 8 
Fatality of Phthisis, 358 
Fares and Freights, 179 
Fauna of New South Wales, 99 
Favourable Death Rate, 340 
Federation Address to the Queen, 198 
Conference, 198 
Convention, 199 
Question, 197 
Federal Constitution, 199 
Ocean Mail Service, 290 
Felons under sentence, 238 
Females—Employment of, 443 
Convicted more than once, 241 
Executed, 235 
Imprisoned, 243 
of Reproductive Ages, 330 
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Female Offenders, 241 consumed in Excess, 775 
Wage-earners, 448 in day’s earnings, 781 
Fencing and Dams, 586 Pork and Bacon, 772 
Ferries and Punts, 254 Potatoes and Sugar, 772 
Field for New Factories, 453 Principal Articles of, 771 
Fiji Island Trade, 157 Price-level of, 788 
Final Abolition of Transportation, 19 Retail Prices of, 783 
Finance, 601 Supply and Cost of Living, 770 
Financial Position, 603 Thermo-dynamic Effect of, 774 
Fines, 227 Tea and Coffee, 773 
Fire and Marine Insurance, 734 Wheat, Rice, and Oatmeal, 771 
Fire Risks, 735 Fodder—Ensilage for, 68S 
Firemen in Metropolitan Districts, 736 Forces, Defence, 202 
Fires in Metropolis, 735 Foreign Population, 306 
Fire Clays, 84 Foreign Produce Exported, Value of, 131 
First Fleet, 5 Tonnage, Registered, 120 
Mail Steamer, 289 Trade, 110, 158 


Mention of Gold, 56 Vessels, Tonnage of, 111 
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Forests, 87 

Forest Conservation Branch, 95 
Reserves, Plantations in, 96 
State, 97 

Forestry, Initiation of, 98 

Fortifications, 207 

Foundation of Colony, 7 
of Wool Trade, 564 

Framing of Constitution Act, 21 

Franking Letters, 287 

Free Grants Abolished, 16 
Immigration Encouraged, 14 
List (Tariff), 168 
Public Library, 415 
Scholars, 401 
Selection before Survey, 499 
Trade, Intercolonial, 176 

Freights to London, 181 
on Wool, 180 

French Mail-steamers, 110, 290 
Settlement suspected, 15 
Trade, 162 

Freshwater Fish, 104 

Friendly Societies, 740 

Frog-fish, 106 

Fruit imported, 686 

Full Court, 247 

Funded Loans, 645 

Furniture Trades, 466 

Future of Manufactures, 453 


Gaols, 237 
Deliveries, 229 
Employment in, 245 
Garfish, 104 
Gasworks, 464, 761 
Gems and Gemstones, 83 
General Exports, 130 
Elections, 197 
Production, Value of, 472 
Geological Formation, 48 
George, Lake, 29 
George’s River, 33 
German Mail-steamers, 110, 290 
Trade, 161 
Germans, Naturalization of, 374 
Gipps, Sir George, 16 - 
Girth of Timber, 96 
Goethite, 68 
Gold, 55 
Alluvial, 57, 59 
Arrival of first Nuggets in Sydney, 20 
Authority to dig for, 60 
Coinage of, 58, 60 
Coined and Exported, 58 


Gold—Coined at Sydney Mint, 708 
Coin issued, 709 
Colour and Specific Gravity of, 60 
Decline in production of, 59 
Discovery of, 20, 56 
Exported to America, 160 
Export of, 58 
Exports exceed Imports, 713 
Field purchases, 506 
First mention of, 56 
from Alluvium, 59 
from Quartz, 59, 61 
further discoveries probable, 57 
Import and Export of, 712 
in Coal-measures, 58 
Mines, Accidents in, 61 
Movements of, 712 
Native, 56 
Production of, 61 
Pyrites, 57 
Quantity Coined since 1851, 58 
Sent to Sydney Mint, 58, 60 
Total quantity produced, 64 
Weight of, Minted, 708 
Widely diffused, 57 
Gold-mining, 52 
Modern system of, 52 
Number engaged in, 53 
Gonneville, De, 1 
Goods Traffic—Revenue from, 275 
Goulburn River, 31 
Government—Constitution of, 188 
Causes for resignation, 187 
Employés, 469 
Expenditure on Roads, 256 
Labour Bureau, 560 
Responsible, inaugurated, 23 
Governor, The, 183 
acts by Advice of Executive, 185 
as Commander-in-Chief, 187 
how Appointed, 183 
may give Royal Assent, 182, 185 
responsible to Imperial Authorities, 
189 


Governor, Lieutenant, 183 

Governors—Succession of, 23 

Grain—Consumption of, 676 
Minor Crops of, 675 
Production of, 676 

Granite, 84 

Granite Formation, 50 

Grants of Land, Abolished, 16 
of Land to Convicts, 489 

Grape Cultivation, 683 

Graphite, 71 

Grasses, Sown, 677 
Excellence of Native, 583 








Great Barrier Range, 29 
Great Western Road, 253 
Grey Range, 29 
Grose, Major, 8 
Grose River, 32 
Growth of the Public Debt, 638 
of the Sydney Post Office, 288 
Growing Crops, Advances on, 732 
Grey Gum, 88 
Gum—Blue, 88 
Flooded, 87 
Grey, 88 
Spotted, 88 
Gunyalka Lake, 40 
Gwydir River, 39 


Habitual Criminals, 244 
Drunkenness, 223 

Hands, Classification of, 451 
Employed Dairy Farming, 591 
Employed in Metropolis, 453 
per Factory, 449 

Hardwood, 87 

Hargraves—Gold Discoverer, 56 

Hartog, Dirk, 2 

‘* Hashemy ”—Convict Ship, 18 

Hastings River, 31 

Hawkesbury River, 32 

Hay—Oats, grown for, 674 
Wheat, grown for, 668 

Heat and Light, 463 

Heavy Bank Reserves, 719 

Hematite, 67 

Hereditary Nobility proposed, 21 

Herrings, 104 

Higher Education, 404 

High Schools, 404 
Denominational, 411 
Public, 404 

Historical Sketch, 1 

History of Education, 390 
of Industrial Periods, 425 
of Land Settlement, 490 

Holdings—Aggregation of, 544 
Area of, 542 
Analysis of, 543 
Average Area of, 518 
Central Table-land, 529 
Central Western Slopes, 537 
Comparative Size of, 519 
Hawkesbury River District, 523 
Hunter River District, 523 
Increase of, 518 
in Vicinity of Towns, 519 
Metropolitan Districts, 520 
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Holdings—North Coast, 527 
Northern Table-land, 533 
North-western District, 539 
Number of, 519, 

South Coast District, 525 
Size of, 543 

Southern Table-land, 531 
South-western District, 535 
Subdivision of, 544 

West Central District, 537 
Western District, 540 

Home and Foreign Produce Exported, 131 

Homestead Leases, 504 

Hopping Fish, 106 

Horses, 503 
Classification of, 584 
Deterioration of, 583 
Diseases in, 588 
Endurance of, 584 
Export and Import of, 138 
Foreign demand for, 585 
Markets for, 585 
Number of, 584 
Saddle and Harness, 584 
Wild, 585 

Horse—Sea, 106 

Hospital Cases—Average number of, 548 

Hospitals—Accommodation, 548 
Cost of, to the State, 552 
Death-rates in, 549 
Expenditure on, 552 
Necessity for, 548 
Pauper Patients in, 549 
Persons treated in, 548 
Revenue of, 551 

House Rents, 788 

Houses and Population, 745 

Hovell, Explorer, 14 

Hunter, Governor, 8 

Hunter ‘River, 31 
Holdings, 523 

Hurlstone Training College, 398 


Igneous Formation, 50 
Llawarra Lake, 36 

Railway, 264 
Illegitimacy increasing, 336 

in the City, 336 
Illegitimate Births, 336 

births, proportion of, 339 
Illiteracy in the Country, 318 

in Colonies, 318 

of Women, 319 
Immigration—Assisted, 15, 301 

due to Gold Discovery, 52 
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Immigration policy, Vigorous, 434 
Imperial Garrison, 208 

War Vessels on Station, 210 
Implements for Irrigation, 691 
Imports, 127 

and Exports, 108 

Classification of, 129 

exceed Exports, 164 

Foreign, 158 

from Belgium, 161 

from China, 164 

from each Country, 125 

from France, 215 

from Germany, 162 

from Great Britain, 158. 

from Hongkong, 156 

from India, 157 ° 

from New Caledonia, 163 

from New Zealand, 155 

from Queensland, 149 

from South Australia, 151 

from Tasmania, 154 

from United States, 159 

from Victoria, 145 

of Breadstuffs, 666 

of Breadstuffs from South Australia, 

153 

of Breadstuffs from Victoria, 153 

of Butter, 592 

of Cheese, 592 

of Coal and Coke, 128 

of Drapery and Apparel, 128 

of Fruits, 686 

of Gold, 712 

of Pure-bred Cattle, 583 

of Sheep, 567, 569 

of Vessels, 120 

per Inhabitant, 127 

to each Port, 125 

Valuation of, 125 

Value of per Ton, 112 
Imprisonment for Debt, 245 
Importation of Capital, 695 

of Labour, 475 

of timber, 92 
Improved Standard of Living, 438 
Improvement in Breeds of Cattle, 582 

in City Death-rate, 347 

of Flocks, 564 

Purchases, Revenue from, 613 
Improvements, Value of, 693 
Inauguration of Responsible Government, 

182 
Income and Expenditure, 697 

of Absentees, 696 

of Wage-earners, 699 
Incorporation of Sydney, 743 


Increase in Dairy Cattle, 590 
in Municipal value, 749 
in Value of Estates, 700 
of Births, 332 
Increase of Population, 298 
of Public Debt, 638 
of Sheep, 565 
of Shipping, 109 
of Wealth, 692 
of Wine Industry, 681 
Indebtedness, Private, 734 
India—Imports and Exports, 156 
Trade with, 157 
Industries employing power, 470 
Industrial Schools, 556 
Industrial Progress, 425 
History, Periods of, 425 
Infantile Deaths, 350 
Infant Mortality in Towns, 349 
Infantry, 203 
Influx of Chinese, 375 
of Criminals, 234 
Initiation of Wool-growing, 10 
of Forestry, 98 
Inferior Land, Leasing of, 505 
Inquests, 228 
Insane, admitted to Hospitals, 380 
Ages of, 384 
Cost of, in Hospital, 387 
Criminal, 387 
Death Rate of, 382 
Discharged from hospital, 388 
Expenditure on, 559 
Few Colonial-born, 383 
Influx of, from Abroad, 383 
in United Kingdom, 381 
Number of, under treatment, 381 
Neurosis, 385 
Proportion—Constant, 380 
Treatment of, 559 
Insanity, 380 . 
Causes of, 384 
not incompatible with longevity, 386 
Inscribed Stock, 639 
Insolvencies and Bankruptcies, 251, 729 
Instruction, Science, and Religion, 390 
Religious, 391 
Secular, 391 
Inscription of Loans, Cost of, 642 
Investments of British Capital, 695 
Investment Companies, 728 
International Copyright, 479 
Intellectual Progress, 561 
Intemperance—Cause of Insanity, 384 
Intercolonial Free Trade, 176 
Trade, 143 


| Interest—Actual and Nominal, 646 
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Interest—Average, on Bank Deposits, 717 


on Investments, 697 
on Loans, 639 
Paid by Government, 646 
Rates of, 718 
Received by Investors, 647 
Internal Communication, 252 
Intoxicants, 225, 776 
Tridosmine, 70 
Tronbark, 88 
TIron—Analysis of Ores, 67 
Deposits, extent of, 69 
Exceedingly Rich Ores, 68 
Import of, 65 
Manufactories in N.S, W., 69 
Manufactured—Value of, 68 
Trade—Prospects of, 462 
Wide diffusion of, 67 
Works at Eskbank, 69 
Works at Mittagong, 69 
Irrigation, 689 
Island, South Sea Mail Service, 290 


Jackson, Port—Discovered, 6 - 
Description of, 35 

Japan as a market for Wool, 578 

Jenolan Caves, 49 

Jervis Bay, 35 

Jew-fish, 103 

Johnston, Major, 10, 12 
Court-martialled, 12 

Judges of the Supreme Court, 246 

Jury—tTrial by, Introduced, 14 

Juvenile Lunatics, 384 
Offenders, 240 


Kangaroo—Described by Dampier, 2 
Kerosene Shale, 82 
Value of, 83 
Kiama, 35 
Kindergarten System, 397 
Kingfisher, 101 
King George’s Sound, 15 
King, Governor, 9 
Kosciusko Mount, 27, 37 


Labour Bureau, 560 
demand for, 480 
Importation of, 475 
Settlements, 546 
Laboratory at University, 411 
Lachlan River, 38 





Lakes, 29, 40 
Bathurst and George, 29 
| in Western District, 40 
| Lake Illawarra, 36 
Macquarie, 36 
| Urana, 40 
| Lambing, Percentage of, 572 
| Land Act of 1861, 499 
| Acts of 1884 and 1889, 499 
Alienated, 489 
Alienated to end of 1861, 496 
and Building Societies, 728 
| Annual Leases of, 505 
Areas under Lease, 509 
Auction Sales, 505 
| Boards, Local, 500 
Central Division, 502 
| Commissioners appointed, 491 
Court, 500 
| Eastern Division, 500 
Forces, 202 
| Granted to A. A. Co., 497 
| Homestead Leases, 504 
Leases for Artesian Wells, 505 
| Leases (Inferior), 505 
Leases (Snow), 505 
Mortgages on, 732 
Number of Holdings, 519 
Occupation Licenses, 504 
on Gold-fields, 506 
Outside Municipalities, 693 
Pastoral Occupation of, 497, 503 
Pastoral Tenure of, 503 
Revenue, 607, 612 
Sales, Limitation of, 505 
| Scrub Leases, 505 
Selection before Survey, 499 
Selections, number of, 507 
Special Sales of, 506 
| Territorial Divisions of, 500 
Total Alienation of, 508 
Unalienated, 509 
Under Lease, 509 
Under Torrens’ Act, 739 
Upset price of, 494 
Value of, 693 
Western Division, 503 
Lang, Rev. Dr., introduces Mechanics, 18 
La Pérouse, 7 
Large amount of interest, 697 
Number Single Men, 318 
Laughing Jackass, 101 
Law and Crime, 212 
Laws, How enacted, 182 
Lawson crosses Blue Mountains, 13, 252 
Lead Ore Exported, 64 
Leases—Areas under various, 509 
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Leases—Mining, 509 
Conditional, 502 
Homestead, 504 
Pastoral, 503 
Serub, 505 
Snow, 505 
to protect Wells, 505 

Leeuwin, The, 2 

Legislative Assembly, 192 
Proposed, 21 
Qualification of Members, 194 
Disqualitication of Members, 195 

Legislative Council, 191 

Legislative Council Instituted, 14 
Increased, 14. 

Constitution of, 192 
Quorum of, 192 

Legislation to restrict Chinese, 376 

Length of Navigable Rivers, 39 
of Railways, 258, 260, 268 
of Roads, 253 
Sentences, 242 
of Telegraphs, 295 
of Telephone Wires, 295 

Le Receveur, Pére, 7 

Letters Carried by Post, 289 
of Administration, 700 
Patent, 475 
Registered, 293 

Level of Money Wages, 437 

Library— Free Public, 415 
Cost of Maintenance, 417 
Lending Branch, 415 
Number of Readers at, 416 
Reference, 415 

Libraries—Municipal, 417 

Licenses, 610 
Revenue from, 609 

Licensed Public Vehicles, 285 

Licensing Act of 1881, 610 

Liens on Growing Crops, 732 
on Wool, 731 

Lieutenant-Governor, 183 

Life Assurance, 703 
Expectation of, 367 
Tables, 370 

Light and Heating Works, 463 

Limestone, 48, 85 

Limits and Area of Colony, 25 

Limonite, 68 

Liquors, 776 
Consumption of, 777 

Linnean Society, 414 

Little Bay Hospital, 552 

Liverpool Plains, 16 
Ranges, 28 

Live Stock—Trade in, 138 
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Live Stock in Australasia, 585 
Mortgages on, 732 
Value of, 585 
Loan Expenditure, 632, 635 
Loans, 631 
Account, 631 
City of Sydney, 756 
First issue of, 638 
Floated since 1881, 643 
for Water-works, 759 
Municipal, 757 
Selling price no test of credit, 649 
Charges on, 642 
Expended on Public Works, 641 
Local Boards—Education, 391 
Land Boards, 500 
Government, 742 
Option, 758 
Public Works, Cost of, 767 
Long-woolled Sheep, 571 
Lord Howe Island, 36 
Lottery—Bank of Australia, 17 
Loss of Sheep from Drought, 566 
of Cattle from Drought, 581 
of Sheep by Dingoes, 589 
Lucerne, 677 
Lyre-bird, 101 


Macarthur, John, 10 
Arrested, 11 
Introduces Merino Sheep, 563 
Macdonald River, 32 
Machinery in Colony, power of, 471 
Industries employing, 471 
Mackerel, 103 
Macleay River, 31 
Macquarie, Lake, 36 
Governor, 12 
Port, 34 
River, 39 
Magistrates’ Courts, 225 
Summary Convictions by, 226 
Magnetite, 67 
Mail Steamers to America, 289 
to Europe, 288 
French and German, 110, 290 
Service, Improved Ocean, 289 
Steamer, First, 288 
Routes, Ocean, 289 
Main Roads, 253 
Maintenance of Roads, 253 
of Sick Paupers, 550 
Maize, 669 
Area under, 671 
Average Yield, 670 
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Maize for Green Food, 672 
in Tumut District, 670 
Large Production of, on Coast, 670 
Price of, 790 
Production Distributed, 670 
Males and Females—Proportion of, 304 
Signing with Marks, 319, 392 
Imprisoned, 238 
Convicted more than once, 240 
of Military Age, 330 
Owning Property, 702 
Male Population, Excess of, 305 
Manhood Suffrage, 193 
Manufactories, 448 
of Raw Material, 453 
Amount Invested in, 473 
Classification of, 471 
Number of Hands in, 450 
Manufactures, Progress of, 449 
Mills, Woollen, 459 
Flour and Grain, 458 
Saw, 463 
Sugar, 457 
Mammalia, 99 
Manganese, 70 
Manning River, 31 
Maoris, 378 
Marbles, 54 
Marco Polo, 1 
Markets for Horses, 585 
Marriage, average age at, 323 
by Clergy and Registrars, 319 
Birth-rate per, 331 
of Divorced Persons, 330 
of Illiterates, 319 
Registers signed with marks, 319, 392 
Marriage-rate, 315 
Low in New Zealand, 316 
of Australasia, 317 
of other Countries, 316 
per Thousand, 316 
Marriages, 315 
by each Denomination, 320 
chiefly by Clergy, 319 
Dissolved, 330 
Factors influencing, 317 
First, 324 
in Europe, 315 
in New South Wales, 315 
in United Kingdom, 316 
Registered, 315 
Married People, Birthplaces of, 327 
People, Religions, of, 325 
Marsupials, 99 
Martial Law, 188 
Marvellous progress of Education, 392 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 330 





Meat—Average .consumption in the 
Colony, 771 
Canning introduced, 17 
Medical Depot, 549 
Melbourne—Population and Progress,312 
Merchandise— Value of, 694 
Mercury, 70 
Merino Sheep—Classified, 570 
Introduced, 10, 563 
Not suited to Seaboard, 569 
Number of, 570 
Mesozoic Formation, 48 
Messageries Maritimes, 290 
Messmate, 88 
Metal and Machinery Works, 461 
Metallic Minerals, 55 
Metamorphic Formation, 50 
Meteorology, 45 
Methodists, Primitive, 422 
Wesleyan, 422 
Metropolis—Area of, 312 
Holdings adjacent to, 520 
Municipal Population, 311 
Tramways, 281 
Water-rates, 753 
Metropolitan Sewerage Works, 766 
Water Supply, 763 
Mica, 84 
Millet, 675 
Military Age, Males of, 330 
Forces, 201 
Milk Supply, 590 
Yield of, 590 
Mills for grinding Grain, 458 
Minerals and Wool, 134 
Metallic, 55 
Produced in the Colony, 54 
Mines and Minerals, 52 
and Mining Plant, 694 
Employment in, 53 
Mining Leases, 509 
Modern System of, 52 
Miners—Submarine, 202 
Number of, 53 
Minister of Public Instruction, 390 
Ministers—Cabinet, Appointment of, 188 
in Upper House, 189 
dismissal of, 189 
responsible to Parliament, 189 . 
Minor Crops, 675 
Civil Causes, 228 
Mint—Sydney, 708 
Miscellaneous Services, 620 
Industries, 467 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas, 16 
Moama-Deniliquin Railway, 260, 278 
Money in Banks on Deposit, 717 
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Money Order Business, 737 
secured by Liens, 731 
Wages, Level of, 437 

Monopoly of A. A. Company, 71 

Montagu Island, 36 

Moorcliff Hospital, 550 

Moreton Bay Discovered, 4 
Surveyed, 13 

Mortality amongst males, 342 
Infantile, 346 
in each Colony, 341 
in New South Wales, 342 
of Males and Females, 342 
Rate of, 341, 345 

Mortgages discharged, 733 
on Land, 732 
on Live Stock, 731 
on Wool, 731 

Moruya River, 36 

Mountain Ash, 89 
Scenery, 28 
Tableland, 28 

Movements of Gold, 712 

of Tonnage, 124 

Mullets, 103 

Municipal Assessment, 748 
Elections, 747 
Electors—Number of, 748 
Gas-works, 761 
Libraries, 417 
Loans, 747, 756 
Indebtedness, 757 
Property, Value of, 694, 748 
Revenue, 753 
Works, 758 
Rates, 746, 753 

Municipalities Act, 744 
Assessment of, 746 
Assets of, 757 | 
Capital Value of, 748 
Country, Incorporation of, 743 
Country, Population of, 314 
Endowment of, 747, 753 
Expenditure of, 754 
Extension of, 742 
Number of, 745 
Population of, 313 
Powers of, 746 
Ratable Property in, 748 
Revenue of, 753 
Streets and Roads in, 762 
Suburban, Population of, 313 

Murder—Convictions for, 235 

Murray River, 37 
Cod, 104 
Discovered, 14 


Murray and Darling River Trade, 141 


Murrumbidgee River, 37 
Discovered, 14 

Museum, Australian, 415 
Technological, 418 |. 

Mutiny of the Bounty, 10 

Mutton Imported in Great Britain, 599 
Preserving Works, 595 ‘ 
Preserved in Tins, 586 
Price of in England, 600 

Myall Lake, 36 
River, 31 


Nambuccra River, 31 
Namoi River, 39 
Nannigai, 103 
National Australasian Convention, 199 
National Art Gallery, 418 
National Park, 768 
Naturalization, 373 
Naturalized Persons, Nationality of, 374 
Persons, Callings of, 375. 
Native Animals, Destruction of, 100 
Native-born Offenders, 216 
Native Cats, 100 
Dogs, 99 
Native Gold, 56 
Natives of various Countries, 306 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, 205 
Naval Brigade, 205 
Forces, 205 
Station in Port Jackson, 209 
Necessity for Hospitals, 548 
for Technical Education, 411 
Neglect of Swine Breeding, 592 
of Natural Resources, 87 
Nepean River, 32 
Water Supply, 763 
Net Annual Increase of Population, 299 
Railway Revenue, 620 
Wealth of the Colony, 697 
Newcastle, Port of, 122 
New Caledonia, Trade with, 163 
New South Wales, Annual Increase of 
Population, 299 
as Sheep Country, 568 
Banks operating in, 713 
Corps, 9 
Number of Sheep in, 565 
Population of, 298 
Suited for Sheep, 568 
Wheat Yield, compared, 661 
Wines at Bordeaux, 684 
Wool Exported, 134 
New Zealand, Exports to, 155 
Imports from, 155 
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New Zealand—Trade with, 155 
Nobility, Hereditary, Proposed, 21 
Nominal and Actual Interest, 645 
Capital of Banks, 714 
Non-metallic Minerals, 71 
North Coast Holdings, 527 
North-western Holdings, 539 
Northern District Coal-mines, 75 
Railway System, 263 
Tableland Holdings, 553 
Notes and Bills in Circulation, 722 
Noxious Animals, 99 
Nuggets, Remarkable, 56 
Number of Assurance Policies issued, 704 
of Births in each Colony, 332 
of Breeding Cows, 583 
of Capital Convictions, 235 
of Cattle in New South Wales, 580 
of Children of School Age, 394 
of Convictions, 226, 230 
of Dairy Cows, 590 
of Executions, 235 
of Fines paid, 227 
of Horses, 584 
of Members of Council, 192 
of Ministries, 190 
of Municipalities, 745 
of Orchards and Gardens, 686 
of Persons entitled to Vote, 197 
of Railway Employés, 277 
of Schools, 393 
of Sheep in each Colony, 568, 585 
of Sheep Shorn, 574 
of Stock Slaughtered, 594 
of Swine, 593 
of Teachers, 398 
of Vine-growers, 685 
Nursery—State, 96 
Nymagee Copper-mines, 66 


Oats, 672 
Area and Yield, 673 
Area grown for Hay, 674 
as a Fattening Food, 674 
Cultivated for Grain, 672 
Imported from New Zealand, 674 
_ Yield in Australasia, 673 
Oaten Hay—Demand for, 674 
Oatmeal and Rice, 771 
Oath of Allegiance, 196 
O’Brien, Mr., introduces boiling down, 
7 
Observatory, Sydney, 414 
Occupation Act of 1861, 499 
Licenses, Land, 504 
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Occupations, Classification of, 412 
of Bankrupts, 730 
of the People, 445 

Ocean Mail Service, 289 
Cost of, 290 
Routes, 289 

Offences of Prisoners, 214 

Offenders, Classification of, 238 
Convicted more than once, 240 
Juvenile, 240 

Offices of Profit, 195 

Omnibus Traffic, 285 

Orara River, 30 | 


‘Orange Growing, History of, 685 


Oranges, Area and Yield of, 686 
Orangeries near Parramatta, 685 
Orchards and Gardens, 686 
Orders in Council, 498 
Ordinary Municipal Rates, 753 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, 290 
Opossums, 99 
Out-door Relief, 552 
Overland Trade, 141 

with Queensland, 150 

with Victoria, 148 

with South Australia, 152 
Oxley, Surveyor-General, 13 
Oyster Culture, 105 
Oysters, 105 


Paleozoic Formation, 48 
P. and O. Company, 290 
Paddocked and Shepherded Sheep, 572 
Pammaroo Lake, 40 
Panama Mail Line, 290 
Paper Currency, 723 
Parkes, Sir Henry, 22 
Parks and Recreation Reserves, 768 
Parliamentary Elections, 194 
Voters, 193 
Parliament, 190 
Dissolution of, 186 
Duration of, 196 
Meeting of First, 196 
May summon Witnesses, 191 
Powers of, 190 
Summoning of, 186 
Triennial, 196 
Parliamentary Works Committee, 637 
Paroo River, 39 | 
Parramatta Orangeries, 685 | 
Partial deterioration of Horses, 583 
Passenger Journeys, Railways, 272 
Traffic, 272 
Passengers carried, 273 
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Pastoral Leases, 503 Policies of Assurance, 704 
and Raw Produce, 794 Population, 298 
Occupation, 497 Aboriginal, 377 
Property 585 Accidents per 100,000 of, 360 
Resources in terms of Sheep, 587 Analysis of Metropolitan, 311 
Patents and Registrations, 475 Annual Increase of, 300 
Patent Slips, 121 Arrivals by sea, 303 
Paterson River, 31 Assisted Immigration of, 301 
Payment of Members, 195 at each Census, 304 
Payment on account of State Aid, 419 Australasian, 298 
Paupers, 557 Birthplaces of, 305 
Pauper Patients—V ote for, 550 Birth rate of, 331 
Perch, 104 Births of, 331 
Periods of Industrial History, 425 : Census, 304 
Permanent Artillery, 201 Centralization of, 308 
Submarine Miners, 202 Chinese, 375 
Permits to strip Bark, 98 City, Suburbs, and Country, 312 
Personal Property, 694 Compared with America, 309 
Persons apprehended, Birth-places of, 216 Compared with Railways, 259 
Convicted, Number of, 214 Death-rate of, 341 
_Convicted more than once, 240 Deaths, 341 
Persons in Charitable Asylums, 553 Departures by sea, 303 
Sentenced—Ages of, 239 Elements of, 307 
Pérouse, De la, 7 Excess of Arrivals, 301 
Percentage of Lambing, 572 Excess of male, 305 
of Males and Females, 304 Foreign, 306 
Persons engaged in Agriculture, 654 Growth of, 299 
engaged in Dairying, 654 Illiterates in, 319 
engaged in Mining, 53 Increase of, 299 
engaged in Pastoral Pursuits, 654 Increase of from Immigration, 301 
Phillip, Governor, 6 Increase of, in Cities, 310 
enters Port Jackson, 6 Insane in proportion to, 381 
founds Sydney, 7 Marriage Rate of, 315 
returns to Europe, 8 Metropolitan and Country, 310 
Philosophical Society, 413 Most dense along Seaboard, 315 
Phthisis, Fatality of, 358 Native Born, 305 
Phylloxera Vastatrix, 685 - of Australasia, 298 
Physical Configuration, 27 of Australasian Cities, 311 
Pigs, 592 of Australia and Australasia, 300 
Pigeon Tribe, 101 of Country Municipalities, 314 
Pigments, Deposits.of, 71 of Melbourne, 310 
Pine, Colonial, 90 of New South Wales, 299 
Pine Woods, 91 of Suburbs of Sydney, 312 
Pillar Letter Receivers, 288 of Suburban Municipalities, 313 
Plantations in Reserves, 96 of Sydney, 310 
Plant in Factories, 471 of United States, 309 
Plants, Classification of, 86 of Victoria, 310 
Platinum, 70 Racial composition of, 308 
Platypus, 100 Rate of increase in, 300 
Police, 212 Sexes of, 304 
Arrests by, 214 Single Men in, 318 
Cost of, 213 Suicides per 100,000 of, 362 
Duties performed by, 212 Tendency of, towards Cities, 308 
in Australasia, 213 Urban and Rural, 310 
in Cities, 213 Port Hunter, 34 
Number of, 212 Jackson, 4, 6, 35 


Policies (Life) Discontinued, 704 Macquarie, 34 
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Port Phillip, Separated, 18 
Stephens, 34 
Posts and Telegraphs, 286 
Revenue from, 292 
Post Office, in 1892, 291 
Master-General, 291 
New Buildings, 291 
Savings Banks, 294 
Post Cards, 289 
Postage Stamps, 292 
Postal Act, First, 287 
Act of Sir Richard Bourke, 287 
Business in N.S. Wales, 291 
Business of other Countries, 294 
Charges, 293 
Department, Cost of, 291 
Department, History of, 286 
Expenditure, 292 
Notes, 294 
Rates, Early, 287 
Rates, Reduced, 293 
Revenue, 292 
Money Orders, 294 
Potatoes, 677 
Area under, 678 
Consumption of, 772 
Price of, 783 
Yield of, 678 
Position, Relative, of Sydney, 750 
Poultry, Return from, 592 
Powers of Municipalities, 746 
of each House, 190 
of the Governor, 184 
Power of Plant in Factories, 470 
Prawns, 105 
Pre-emptive Purchases, 494 
Preparation of Food Products, 455 
of Raw Materials, 453 
Prerogative of Mercy, 184, 187 
Presbyterian Church, 422 
Present State of Settlement, 543 
Press—Censorship Abolished, 14 
Prevalence of Hardwoods, 91 
Price Levels, 795 
Level of Exports, 133 
Level of Domestic Exports, 132, 795 
Level of Imports, 798 
Level of Commodities, 437, 783 
Level of Foods, 437 
Level of Wool and Coal, 797 
of Potatoes, 783 
of Bread, 783 
of Cereals, 793 
of Fat Stock, 595 
of Maize, 783 
of Pastoral Produce, 794 
of Wheat, 663, 783 


Prices, Wholesale, 789 
Prices Current, 783 
Retail in 1792, 426 
Retail in 1803, 427 
Retail in 1838, 430 
Primary Instruction, 390 
Principal Articles of Diet, 771 
Breeds of Cattle, 581 
Causes of Death, 353 
Crops, 655 
Imports from Victoria, 146 
Re-exports, 140 
Printing Works, 464 
Prisons and Prison Accommodation, 237 
Prisoners, Ages of, 239 
Confined during the year, 237 
Previously Convicted, 240 
Received into Gaol, 237 
Under Sentence Classified, 238 
Private Capital Imported, 696 
Lines of Railway, 278 
Indebtedness, 734 
Property, 692 
Schools, 402 
School Attendance, 403 
Tramways, 285 
Wealth, 692 
Wharves, 123 
Privy Council, Appeal to, 247 
Probate Duty, 701 
Probates, 700 
An Index of Wealth, 700 
Produce, Agricultural, 656 
Farm and Dairy, 791 
(Domestic) Exported, 130 
Quantity and Value of, 656 
of Bacon and Ham, 593 
of Butter Factories, 591 
of Cheese Factories, 591 
Produce of Vineyards, 684 
of Wheat below demand, 665 
of Wheat per acre, 658 
Profit, Offices of, 195 
Procedure of the Supreme Court, 246 
Production of Breadstuffs, 307 
Grain, 676 
Maize, 670 
of Wine, 684 
Value of General, 472 
Progress of Education, 392 
of Land Alienation, 506, 511 
of Life Assurance, 706 
of Mining Industry, 53 
of Municipalities, 750 
of Sydney and Melbourne, 750 
of Education of Children, 392 
Industrial, 425 
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Propertied Class, 702 
Properties Insured, 735 
Property belonging to Women, 701 
left by Deceased Persons, 700 
Value of, 701 
Proportion of Apprehensions to Popula- 
tion, 215 
of Males and Females, 304 
Valueof Populationon Schoolrolls, 393 
of Suicides, 361 
Projected Branch Railways, 263 
Prospecting Vote, 54 
Prospect Reservoir, 764 
Prospects of Iron Trade, 462 
Prosperity indicated by Food, 775 
Provisional Schools, 391 
Public Accounts, how kept, 601 
Conveyances, 285 
Debt, 638 
Debt in September, 1893, 639 
Debt, Increase of, 639 
Examinations, 409 
Expenditure, 602, 624 
Finance, 601 
Library, 415 
Parks and Recreation Grounds, 768 
Resources, Value of, 650 
Watering-places, 586 
Wealth, 650 
Works Committee, 637 
Public-houses, Revenue from, 610 
Number of, 611 
Public Schools Act, 390 
Public Schools—Boards, 391, 398 
Curriculum, 391, 397 
Superior, 404 
Punishment in Gaols, 244 
Capital, 234 
Inflicted by Magistrates, 227 
Punts and Ferries, 254 
Purchases of Land on Gold-fields, 506 
Improvement and Pre-emptive,. 506 
Purchasing power of Wages, 437 
Pure-bred Cattle imported, 583 
Pyrolusite, 70 


Qualification of Electors, 193 
Quantities and Value of Produce, 656 
Quartz—Gold in, 57 

Mining, 59 

Mining—Revival of, 60 

Yield from, 60 
Queensland—Exports to, 149 

Gold at Sydney Mint, 708 

Imports from, 149 
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Queensland—Overland Trade with, 150 
Separated, 18 
Trade with, 148 

Quiros, De, 1 

Quit Rents, 489 


Rabbit Pest, 589 
Railway, Carriage by Road and, 255 
Railways, 257 
Accidents on, 279 
Analysis of Goods Traffic; 274 
Average Cost per Mile, 268 
Capital Expended on, 261 
Compared with Population, 260 
Connection of Capitals by, 262 
Cost of, in other Countries, 269 
Cost of, to date, 268, 277 
Distribution of Working Expenses, 270 
Earnings and Expenses, 269 
Earnings in various years, 270 
First Line opened, 257 
First Sod turned, 257 
Goods Traffic, 274 
Goods Traffic Receipts from, 275 
Gross Earnings and Expenses, 269 
Illawarra Line, 264 
Interest on Capital, 271 
Journeys per Head, 272 
Length of, in other Colonies, 260 
Length of, in other Countries, 260 
Length of Lines open, 277 
Length opened each year, 258 
Light Lines, 267 
Loss on New Lines, 267 
Men employed on, 277 
Net Revenue, 271 
Northern System, 2€3 
On the ‘‘ Betterment Principle,” 267 
Outstanding Debt on, 277 
Passengers and Receipts, 273 
Passenger Traffic, 272 
Population per Mile of, 260 
Private Lines, 260, 278 
Projected Branch Lines, 263 
Receipts from Goods, 275 
Receipts from Passengers, 273 
Returns reduced by Extensions, 266 
Rolling Stock, 277 
Saving effected by, 255 
Scheme for New, 267 
Southern System, 261 
Suburban Traffic, 273 
Systems of the Colony, 261 
to Melbourne, 262 
to Melbourne, Alternative, 267 
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Railways—Tonnage Carried per Head, 274 
Tonnage of Goods and Earnings, 275 
Total length open, 277 
Train miles run, 259 
Traffic, Growth of, 265 
Transfer to State, 257 
Utilized for Postal Purposes, 262, 
Wages paid in connection with, 277 
Western System, 262 
Working Expenses of, 269 

Rainfall, 43, 47 
Mean Annual, 47 

Ratable Property, Value of, 751 

Rate of Imports, per head, 127 

tates of Wages, 480 
Municipal, 753 
of Discount, 722 
of Interest, 719 
Ordinary Municipal, 753 
Special Municipal, 746 

Raw Materials Exported, 140 
Preparation of, 453 

Real and Money Wages compared, 437 
Property Act, 738 

Receipts and Payments, 603 

Reconvicted Prisoners, 240 

Re-exports of Wool, 134 
Principal, 140 

Refractory Prisoners, 244 

Reformatory for Girls, 242 

Repayment of Debt, 640 

Receveur, Pére le, 7 

Reconvictions, 241 

Recreation Reserves and Parks, 768 

Re-export Trade, 138 
of Wool, 134 

Reference Library, 415 

Reformatories, 413, 556 

Refunds, 607 

Registered Letters, 293 
Tonnage—Value of, 120 
Vessels—Number of, 119 

Registrar of Friendly Societies, 474 

Registration of Books, 477 
of Copyright, 477 

Registration of Inventions, 475 

Relative Position of Sydney, 750 

Religion, 419 
Adherents of each, 420 
of Persons apprehended, 218 
of Married People, 325 
State Aid to, 419 

Religious Instruction, 391 

Remarkable Fishes, 106 

Remarriages, 324 

Remuneration of Teachers, 398 

Rents of Houses, 788 





Reproductive Ages, Females of, 330 
Reproductive Works, 636 
Reserves of Banks, 719 
Responsible Government Inaugurated, 2 
Results of the Census, 298 
of Industrial Census, 448 
Retail Prices of Food, 783 
Reptiles, 107 
Return of Apprehensions of Offenders, 214 
Returns from Boiling Down, 596 
from Freezing Sheep, 598 
from Tinning Sheep, 597 
Revenue, 606 
and Expenditure, 602 
Classification of, 607 
from Annual Leases, 619 
from Auction Sales, 613 
from Conditional Sales, 613, 616 
from Conditional Leases, 619 
from Crown Lands, 607 
from Excise, 172 
from Fees of Office, 620 
from Goods Traffic, 275 
from Customs and Excise, 171, 175, 609 
from Homestead Leases, 619 
from Imported Spirits, 171 
from Land, 612 
from Licenses, 609 
from Mining Leases, 613, 619 . 
from Mint Receipts, 620 
from Miscellaneous Receipts, 607 
Occupation of Lands, 618 
from Passenger Traffic, 273 
from Pastoral Occupation, 6138, 619 
from Pilotage, 620 
from Petty Sessions Fees, 620 
from Posts and Telegraphs, 621, 623 
from Publicans’ Licenses, 620 
from Railways, 621, 622 
from Registrar-General’s Department, 
620 
from Sales and Occupation, 613 
from Services, 607, 619 
from School Fees, 401, 620 
from Spirits, 171 
from Stamps, 609. 
from Sugar, 173 
from Taxation, 607 
from Timber Licenses, 95 
from Taxation per Head, 608 
from Tea, 173 
from Tramways, 621, 622 
from Water Supply and Sewerage, 
621, 622 
of City of Sydney, 753 
of Country Municipalities, 753 
of Hospitals, 551 
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Revenue of New South Wales, 602 
of Suburban Municipalities, 753 
of University, 410 
per-Head of Population, 608 
Revision of the Tariff, 610 
Rewards for Destruction of - Noxious 
Animals, 589 
Rice, 771 
Richmond River, 30 
Rifle Companies, 204 
Riverina, Sheep in, 569 
Cultivation of Wheat in, 657 
Grazing in, 536 
Ports, Trade of, 118 
River Shipping, 118 
Rivers in Coastal Regions, 30 
of Western Watershed, 36 
Traffic on, 118 
Road, Great Western, 253 
and Rail, Carriage by, 255 
Roads and Bridges, Value of, 255 
Expenditure on, 255 
Length of, 253 
Municipal, 256 
Principal Main, 253 
Supervision and Maintenance, 253 
Robertson’s Land Acts, 499 | 
Rock Cod, 103 
Rolling Stock, 277 
Roman Catholics, 422 
Roman Catholic Marriages, 320 
Offenders, 218 
Schools, 403 
Royal Assent to Bills, 185 
Royal Society, 413 
Rum Currency, 10 
Traffic, 9 
Runs, Number of Stock, 586 
Ruse, James, first settler, 489 
Rye, 675 


Saddle and Harness Horses, 584 
Saddlery Works, 465 
Sales of Inscribed Stock, 641 

of Land by Auction, 505 
Salmon, 103 
Salubrity of Climate, 42 
Salvation Army, 421 
Sandstone Formation, 85 
San Francisco Mail Service, 289 
Saurians, 107 
Savings Banks, 727 

for Schools, 402 

Post Office, 295 
Saving effected by Railways, 255 
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Saw-mills, 463 
Scenery, Mountain, 28 
Schnapper, 103 
Scholarships, 404 
School Accommodation, 397 
Age, Children of, 394 
Boards, 391 
Fees, 391, 401 
of Engineering, 407 
of Medicine, 407, 410 
Teachers, Training of, 397 
Schools, Attendance at, 396 
Cost of, 399 
Church of England, 403 
Denominational, 402 
Enrolment, 393, 396, 402 
Establishment of, 390 
High, 404, 411 
Industrial, 412 
Number of State, 395 
of Arts, 417 
Private, 402 
Roman Catholic, 403 
State in Australasia, 397 
Sunday, 423 
Superior Public, 404 
Savings’ Bank, 402 
Classification of Private, 403 
Scientific Societies, 413 
Scrub Forests, 90 
Leases, 505 
Seaboard not suited for Merinos, 569 
Seahorse, 106 
Seasons, Effect of bad, 566 
Secondary Education, 404 
Secular Instruction, 391 
Selection, before Survey, 499 
Transfer of, 517 
Selling Price of Australian Stocks, 649 
Senate of University, 405 
Sentence of Death, 235 
Separation of Port Phillip, 18 
Separation of Queensland, 18, 108 
Services, Revenue from, 607, 619 
Settlement, 489 
and Agriculture, 544 
Analysis of, 545 
History of, 489 
in various districts, 520 
Present state of, 545 
Rural, 518 
Settlers, Arrival of Free, 14 
Sewerage, 761, 766 
Rate, 753 
Works, 766 
Sexes, Distribution of, 304 
of the Insane, 388 
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Sex of Children Born, 333 
Shale, Kerosene; 82 
Miners, Number of, 83 
Production and Value, 83 
Sharks, 104 
Port Jackson, 105 
Shaftesbury Reformatory, 413, 556 
Sheep and Cattle, Export of, 138 
Breeding, History of, 563 
Sheep, Breeds of, 570 
Classified, 570 
Diseases of, 587 
Export and Import of, 567 
Increase of, 565 
in Riverina, 569 
Local demand for, 567 
Long-woolled, 571 
Loss of, through Droughts, 566 
Merino, 570 
Number of, in Australasia, 568, 585 
Number of, in New South Wales, 565 
Number Shorn, 574 
New South Wales suitable for, 563 
Sexes and Classes of, 570 
Stud—Importation of, 569 
Substituted for Cattle, 568 
Shepherded and Paddocked Sheep, 572 
Ship-building, 120, 465 
Timber for, 88 
Shipping, 108 
at Riverine Ports, 118 
Average Tonnage, 114 
British and Foreign, 110 
Early Records of, 108 
Increase of, 109 
Inwards and Outwards, 109 
of N.S. Wales, compared, 116 
of Various Countries, 114 
Trade of Newcastle, 117 
Trade of Sydney, 117 
Value of, 120 
Shipwrecks, 123 
Shoal Bay, 34 
Shoalhaven River, 33 
Sickness and Infirmity, 363 
Duration of, 365 
Expectation of, 363 
Proportion Suffering from, 364 
Silky Oak, 90 
Silurian Rocks, 48 
Silver, 62 
at Barrier Ranges, 62 
at Broken Hill, 62 
at Sunny Corner, 63 
Coin withdrawn, 710 
Discovery of, 62 
Exported, 64, 135 


Silver, Increased Production of, 64 
in New England, 62 
Miners, Number of, 64 
Mines, Accidents in, 64 
Production of, increasing, 64 
Silverton, 63 
and Broken Hill Railway, 260, 278 
Single Men, Large Number of, 318 
‘¢ Sirius,” Wreck of, 8 
Site of University, 407 
Size of Holdings, 545 
Skins, Export of, 135 
Slates, 85 
Slaughtering, 594 
Hands employed in, 594 
Small Annual Increase of Horses, 584 
Debts Courts, 228 
Demand for Tinned Meat, 597 
Local Demand for Sheep, 567 
Proportior of Land Cultivated, 653 
Snakes, 107 
Snow Lands, 505 
Leases, 505 
Snowy Range, 28 
River, 27, 33 
‘* Sobraon,” Training Ship, 413, 556 
Soap and Candle Factories, 467 
Social Condition, 547 
Soft-woods, 91 
Soil adapted for Cultivation, 652 
Solander, Dr., 2 
Solitary Island, 36 
Sorghum, 675 
Soup Kitchen, 553 
South Australia, Breadstuffs from, 153 
Imports from, 151 
Overland Trade with, 152 
South Australian Trade, 150 
South Coast Holdings, 525 
Southern Tableland Holdings, 532 
South-western Holdings, 535 
Southern Railway System, 262 
Sown Grasses, 677 
Special Municipal Rates, 746 
Sales, 506 
Specific Duties, 165 
Gravity of Timber, 93 
Gravity of Gold, 60 
Spirits, Consumption of, 225 
Revenue from, 171 
Subject to Excise, 171 
Spotted Gum, 88 
Squadron, Australian, 209 
Squatters and Selectors, 615 
South Sea Mail Service, 290 
Stamp Duties, 609, 611 
Paid on Estates, 611 
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Stamp Duties—Revenue from, 609 
Standard Weight of a Bushel, 676 
Weight of Coins, 707 

State Aid to Charities, 560 
Expenditure on Education, 400 
to Hospitals, 550 
to Religion, 419 
to Schools, 403 
Schools, 395 

State Children, Ages of, 555 
Number of, 555 
Supervision of, 554 

State Children’s Relief Board, 553 

State Nursery, 96 

State Forests and Timber Reserves, 97 

Steam and Sailing Tonnage, 111 

Steamers, French and German, 110, 290 

Steam Power, 470 
Industries employing, 470 

Stephens, Port, 34 

Still Wine, Duty on, 171 

Stipendiary Magistrates, 225 

Stringybark, 88 

Stock-breeding, History of, 562 
Carrying Capacity of Colony, 567 
Expressed in terms of Sheep, 587 
Price of Fat, 595 
Runs, Number of, 586 
Slaughtered, 594 

Storage Capacity, Tanks and Wells, 586 

Stud Sheep, Importation of, 569 

Stewart, Mrs., Turns first sod, Railways, 

258 


Streets and Roads—Municipal, 762 
Strength of Colonial Liquors, 780 
Strict Administration of the Law, 234 
Strike at Broken Hill, 63 
Strzlecki, Count, 56 
Students, Technical College, 412 
University, 409 
Sturt, Captain—Explorations, 15 
Substitution of Sheep for Cattle, 568 
Suburban Expenditure, 755 
Municipalities Incorporated, 743 
Municipalities, Population of, 313 
Suburbs of Sydney, 312 
Submarine Cable, 286 
Miners, 202 
Succession of Governors, 23 
Suez Canal Mail Service, 289 
Sugar-cane Cultivation, 680 
Area under Crop, 681 
Consumption, 683 
Cultivation, Centres of, 682 
Growing, Progress of, 681 
Low price of, 682 
Mills, 457 
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Sugar-cane on Northern Rivers, 680 
Refineries, 457 
Revenue from Imported, 173 
Total Crop of, 681 
Sugar Company, Colonial, 458 
Suicides, 361 
in each Colony, 362 
Proportion of, 361 
Suits in District Courts, 249 
Summary Convictions, 226 
Summoning of Parliament, 184 
Sunday Schools, 423 
Sunny Corner Silver- mines, 62 
Supply of Fish, 106 
Supreme Court, 229, 246 
Superior Courts, 229 
Superior Public Schools, 404 
Superiority of Australian Wool, 570 
Surplus Stock, 595 
Sutherland Dock, 121 
Swan River Settlement, 15 
Swine, Number of, 592 
in Australasia, 594 
Sydney, Chief Port, 116 
College, 405 
Cove, 6 
Founded, 7 
Grammar School, 405 
Improvement Board, 744 
Incorporation of, 743 
Mint, Coins struck at, 708 
Observatory, 414 
Progress of, 750 
Population of, 310 
Position of, among Cities, 750 
Suburbs, 312 
Temperature of, 41 
Trade of, 116 
Trade of, compared, 117 
Tramway and Omnibus Co., 285 
Tram Road and Railway Co., 257 
Viscount, 4 
Visit of Hope to, 5 
Wharfage at, 121 
Systems of Land Alienation, 496 


Table-grapes, Cultivation of, 685 
Tallow produced, 454 
Tallow-wood, 89 
Tariff of New South Wales, 165 
Tasman, Discoveries of, 2 
Tasmanian Imports and Exports, 154 
Trade, 154 
Taxation per Head, 608 
Revenue from, 607 
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Tea and Coffee, Consumption of, 773 | Tobacco—Over-production of, 679 
Duties, 173 Quantity of Manufactured, 468 

Teaching Staff of University, 498 Revenue from, 172 

Teachers, Number of, 397 Tonnage Arriving in Ballast, 111 
Remuneration of, 398 at Chief Australasian Ports, 116 


Textile Manufactures, 459 

Technical College, Foundation of, 411 
Classes in Country, 412 
Education, Cost of, 412 
Education, Curriculum, 412 
Workshops, 412 


at Sydney and Newcastle,-117, 124 
Entered and Cleared in Ballast, 112 
Inwards and Outwards, 109 
Movements of, 113 
of British Vessels Trading, 114 
of Foreign Vessels Trading, 111 
Technological Museum, 418 of Goods Carried by Rail, 274 
Telegraphs and Posts, 286 of Steam and Sailing Vessels, 111 
Electric, 295 of Vessels and Cargoes, 114 
Telegraph Lines in various Countries, of Vessels, Average, 114 
296 of Vessels Inwards, 115 
Telephones, 297 Per Head, 113 
Tellurium, 71 Registered Value of, 120 
Temperature and Climate, 41 Torrens Act, 738 
of Bourke, 42 Torres, Luiz Vaez de, 1 
of Sydney, 41 Total demand for Food, 771 
Tendency to Supplant Sail by Steam, Number of Prisoners in Gaols, 237 
ll Production of Minerals, 54 
Territorial Divisions of Land, 500 Trade, 125 
Testamentary Jurisdiction, 248 Wealth of the Colony, 697 
Thackaringa and Silverton, 63 Townsend, Mount, 27 
The Cabinet, 188 Trachyte, 85 
The Governor, 183 Trade at Riverine Ports, 118 
Thermo-Dynamic effect of Food, 774 Balance of, 164 
Timber, compared with European, 93 British, 142, 157 
Cutting, 97 Foreign, 158 
Destruction of, 94 in Live Stock, 138 
Export of, 92 Intercolonial, 143 
From Reserves, 94 of Australasian Colonies, 141 
Girth which may be Cut, 96 of Colony in British Hands, 109 
Imports of, 92 of Sydney, compared, 116 
Licenses, Revenue from, 95 of Sydney, Increase of, 117 
Reserves and State Forests, 94 Overland, 141 
State Nurseries for, 96 Re-export, 138 
Tensile strength of, 93 Seaward and Overland, 126 
Trade, 92 Total, 125 
Tin, 64 Unions, 474 
Discovery of, 65 with Belgium, 160 
Exports, Value of, 65 with British Possessions, 157 
Fields, Alluvial, 65 with China, 164 
Localities where Found, 64 with Fiji, 157 
Miners, Chinese, 65 with France, 162 
Miners, Number of, 66, with Germany, 161 
Total production of, 65 with Great Britain, 142, 157 
Tobacco, 678 with Hongkong, 156 
Area under, 679 with India, 157 
Consumption of, 679, 775 with New Caledonia, 162 
Duties on, 172 with New Zealand, 155 
Excise on, 172 with Queensland, 148 
Factories, 468 with South Australia, 150 
Imported Leaf used, 469 with Tasmania, 154 


Aye! 


Training of, 397 at Chief British Ports, 118 
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Trade with United States, 159 
with Victoria, 145 
with Various Countries compared, 112 


University Convocation, 406 
Degrees Conferred by, 409 
Endowment, 406 


Training of Teachers, 397 
College for Teachers, 398 
Tramway and Omnibus Co., 285 
Newcastle and Plattsburg, 281 
North Shore Cable, 201 
Tramways, 281 
Accidents on, 284 
Cost of Construction, 282 
Earnings and Expenditure, 282 
Hands employed, 284 
Metropolitan, 281 


Examinations, Results of, 409 
Founded, 405 

Laboratory, 411 

Public Examinations, 408 
Receipts and Expenditure, 410 
School of Engineering, 407 
School of Medicine, 407, 410 
Senate of, 405 

Site at Grose Farm, 407 
Teaching Staff, 408 


Unrecorded Departures, 298 
Upset price of Land, 494 
Utility of Banking System, 721 


Private, 285 
Revenue from, 282 


State, 281 
Wages paid, 284 
Transfers of Real Property, 738 
of Selections, 517 
Transit of Venus, 2 
Transportation—Abolished, 16, 18 
Attempt to revive, 18 
Effect on Wages, 437 
Treasury bills, 638, 644 
Treasury notes, 723 
Balance-sheet of, 605 
Treatment of Insane, 559 
Trees, Cultivation of, 96 
Trial Bay, 34 
Trial by Jury, 14, 229 
Trials for Prominent Offences, 231 
in Superior Courts, 230 
Triennial Parliaments, 196 
Triplets and Twins, 340 
Trust Funds, 629 
Tulip Wood, 90 
Tuross River, 33 
Turpentine Tree, 89 
Tweed River, 30 
Twins and Triplets, 340 
Twofold Bay, 36 


Unalienated Area, 511 

Unemployed, 441 
Problem, 442 

Unenclosed Land, 520 

United States, Gold Exported to, 160 
Imports and Exports, 159 
Trade with, 159 

University Affiliated Colleges, 407 
Benefactions to, 408 
Bequest of Mr. Challis, 408 
Charter of, 406 
Constitution of, 405 


Vaccination, 380 
Value of British Commerce, 142 


of Butter and Cheese produced, 592 
of Cargoes, 112 

of Estates, Average, 700 

of Export Trade, 130 

of Exports, 124 

of Exports, Home Produce, 131 

of Exports per Head, 132 

of Foreign Produce Exported, 131 
of Furniture, 694 

of General Production, 472 

of Gold Coined and Exported, 58 
of Gold Imported and Exported, 712 
of Imports, 124 

of Improvements, 693. 

of Improvements on Crown Lands, 694 
of Lands and Buildings, 693 

of Machinery and Factories, 449 
of Merchandise, 694 

of Milk, 592 

of Minerals, 54 

of Mines, 694 

of Mining Machinery, 53 

of Municipal Property, 694 

of Municipal Works, 758 

of Pastoral Property, 585 

of Plant in Factories, 471 

of Produce from Bees, 688 

of Principal Industries, 472 

of Property, 697 

of Property Bequeathed, 701 

of Private Wealth, 692 

of Public and Private Wealth, 697 
of Public Estate, 650 

of Public Works, 651 

of Ratable Property, 751 

of Re-exports, 139 
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Value of Municipal Property, 694 
of the Dairy Industry, 592 
of Shipping, 694 
of Stock Slaughtered, 595 
of Tonnage Registered, 120 
of Municipalities, 745 
of Productions from Swine, 593 
of Property in Sydney, 748 
of Property in British Cities, 750 
of Wheat produced in 1892, 669 
per Ton Measurement, 112 
Vans and Cabs, 285 
Vancouver Mail Service, 290 
Vehicles Licensed, 286 
and Saddlery Works, 465 
Venus, Transit of, 2 
Venomous Snakes, 107 
*‘ Vernon,” Training-ship, 556 
Vessels Built in the Colony, 120 
Entered and Cleared, 109 
Registered in New South Wales, 
119 
Wrecked in 1892, 123 
Vice-Admiralty Court, 247 
Vicinity of Towns—Holdings in, 519 
Victoria made Separate Colony, 18 
Overland Trade with, 148 
Principal Exports to, 147 
Principal Imports from, 146 
Victorian Trade, 145 
Vigorous Immigration Policy, 434 
Vines and Wine Production, 683 
Area under, 684 
for Table Grapes, 685 
Vital Statistics, 298 
Voluntary Influx of Immigrants, 301 
Volunteer Forces, 202 
Land Orders, 508 
Movement, 201 
Reserves, 204 
Voters, Number of, 197 
Vote for Pauper Patients, 550 


Wage-earners, 443 

Wages, 480 
Average Rate of, 480 
Paid Railway Employees, 277 
Rate of, 1823 to 1838, 429 
1843 to 1851, 431 
1853 to 1857, 432 


1859 to 1862, 433 
1863 to 1871, 434 
1872 to 1886, 435 
1887 to 1893, 436 
Purchasing power of, 437 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 


Wages—Effects of Transportation on, 437 
and Eight-hours’ System, 488 
Waggonettes, 286 
Wakool River, 37, 40 
Waljeers Lake, 40 
Wallis Lake, 36 
Warragamba River, 32 
Warrego River, 39 
War Vessels on Station, 210 
Water, Artesian, 51 
and Sewerage Act, 763 
Power not available, 470 
Rate, 753 
Supply, Hunter River, 765 
Supply, Nepean, 763 
Supply, Country, 759 
Works constructed, 765 
Watering-places, Public, 586 
Wattle Bark, 92 
Wealth, Public, 650 
Private, 692 
Distribution of, 700 
of the Colony, Net, 697 
Weight and size of Wool Bales, 575 
of Coins, Standard, 707 . 
of Gold Coined and Exported, 58 
of Gold Minted, 708 
Wellington Caves, 49 
Wentworth, W. C., 21 
Explorations of, 13, 252 
Wesleyan Methodists, 422 
Western Districts—Climate of, 42 
Division, 503 
Watershed, 36 
Railway System, 262 
Western Road, Great, 253 
Wharfage at Sydney, 121 
Wharves, Public and Private, 121 
Wheat, 657 
and Flour Imported, 153 
Area under, 657 
Average Yield, 658 
Average Yield, Australasia, 661 
Average Yield, other Countries, 662 
Consumption of, 665 
Crop of the World, 663 
Cultivation irregular, 657 
Deficiency of Yield, 665 
Districts compared, 661 
Grown for Hay, 669 
in Riverine Districts, 660 
Price of, 783 
Principal Centres of, 657 
Yield of, compared, 662 
Import of, 153 
Value produced in 1892, 669 
Whiting, 103 
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Wholesale Prices, 789 

Wianamatta Shales, 50 

Wild Horses, 585 

Williams River, 31 

Wine, Australian, Markets for, 683 
Area under Grape, 684 
Consumption of, 778 
Industry, History of, 683 
Industry, Increase of, 684 
Importation of, 171 
Produce of the World, 683 
Production of, 684 
New South Wales. at Bordeaux, 684 
Number of Growers, 685 

Wire Fencing against Rabbits, 589 

Wolfram, 71 

Wollondilly River, 32 

Wollombi River, 31 

Wombats, 99 

Wombeyan Caves, 49 

Women Possessing Property, 701 
Re-convicted, 241 

Wommera, 3 

Wooden Blocks for Paving, 89 

Wooland Minerals, 134 
Average Value of Merino, 577 
Clip of Australasia, 578 
Coarse, 578 
Combing and Clothing, 578 
Consuming Countries, 579 
Consumption of, 579 
Effect of Price of, 576 
Exported to Belgium, 161 
Exported to France, 163 
Exported to Germany, 162 
Exported to Victoria, 147 
Exported, Weight and Value of, 134 
Fluctuation in Value of, 576 


Exported through other Colonies, 573 


Liens on, 731 
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Wool—Maximum Price of, 577 
Packs, Weight, and Size of, 575 
Re-exports of, 134 
the Staple Export, 134 
Trade founded, 564 
Value of, 575 
Weight of Bales, 575 

Woollen Mills, 459 

Workers, Ages of, 444 

Works and Factories, 449 
Hands Employed in, 450 
for treating Raw Produce, 453 
Power of Machinery in, 470 

Working Expenses of Railways, 269 

World, Cattle of the, 587 

World’s Flocks, The, 580 

Woronora River, 33 

Wrecks, 123 

Writs for General Elections, 194 

Wyong State Nursery, 96 


Yanko Creek, 37 
Yarrangobilly Caves, 49 
Yass River, 38 
Yearly Consumption of Breadstuffs, 665 
Yeomanry not settled on the soil, 513 
Yield of Oats, 673 

of Wheat, 658 

of Barley, 675 

of Maize, 670 

of Milk, 590 

of Potatoes, 678 

of Quartz, 61 

of Sugar-cane, 681 


Zine, 71 
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